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FROM    "  THE    LONGEST  JETTY    IN    THE    WORLD." 


,HE  especial 
feature  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTH- 
LY in  1894  will  be  its 
illustrated  articles 
about  the  Pacific  re- 
gion :— that  is,  about 
California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington; 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  and  Ter- 
ritories ;  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  ; 
Mexico, and  Central  and  South  America; 
Hawaii,  and  the  other  Pacific  islands ; 
Japan,  China,  and  Corea.  These  articles 
will  range  from  thorough  studies  of  va- 


rious industries  and  social  phases,  to 
bright  sketches  of  travel,  exploration, 
and  adventure,  of  character  types  and 
picturesque  traits. 


The  abundant  illustrations  will  be  of 
such  quality  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
examples  (all  taken  from  issues  of  the 
past  year)  in  this  prospectus.  Like 
these,  they  will  be  made  from  washes, 
pen-drawings,  photographs,  and  paint- 
ings ;  and  they  will  be  of  greater  variety 
in  subject  and  manner  than  these  few 
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Photo  by  John  Re 


THE    BEDCHAMBER.      FROM    "CAMPING    IN    MENDOCINO." 


selections  can  possibly  show.  We  can, 
perhaps,  scarcely  hope  to  show  improve- 
ment over  these  next  year  in  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  blocks,  and  in  artis- 
tic printing  from  them  ;  for  a  compari- 
son with  the  best  work  of  the  sort  done 
elsewhere  will  show  that  we  are  doing 
all  that  is  possible  anywhere.  Even  in 
the  past  year,  the  great  step  has  been, 
not  that  we  are  able  to  get  better  blocks, 
but  that  we  can  now  get  in  San  Fran- 
cisco blocks  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  best  Eastern  work  ;  three  only 
of  those  in  this  prospectus  were  made 
in  the  East.  But  our  artists  are  every 
year  learning  better  the  art  of  magazine 
illustration  ;  and  we  ourselves  shall  be 
able  to  widen  the  range  and  interest  of 
our  subjects  for  illustration  very  con- 
siderably. 

We  add  a  few  out  of  many  comments 
upon  our  illustrations  in  the  past  year : 


The  April  OVERLAND  is  a  portfolio  ot  lovely 
landscapes.  The  only  regret — and  it  is  a  regret — 
connected  with  the  illustrations  of  the  "Forest 
Trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  "  is  that  they  are  printed 
or.  both  sides  of  the  pages,  and  in  cutting  them  out 
for  preservation,  one  or  the  other  is  lost  to  sight. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Such  pictures  as  those  which  accompany  the  ar- 
ticle "  Christmases  and  Christmases,"  have  never 
been  excelled  for  delicacy  and  finish,  even  in  the 
periodicals  of  Paris. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Illustrated  with  views,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
to  be  described  only  by  the  word  wond'Crful.  Mirror 
Lake,  after  a  photograph,  is  a  fascinating  study. 
One  of  the  washes  with  which  Mr.  Peixotto  accom- 
panies Mr.  Caldwell's  "  California,"  is  exquisite. — 
Boston  Pilot. 

We  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  these  illustrated  articles,  like  all 
other  articles  in  THE  OVERLAND,  will 
.be  free  of  advertising  taint.  This  re- 
iteration of  our  often  announced  policy 
is  made  because  we  have  had  repeatedly 
in  the  past  year  to  refuse  requests  that 


Announcements  for  1894.. 


we  publish — for  a  consideration — some 
attractive  illustrated  article,  covertly 
written  in  some  one's  financial  interest. 
No  article  will  appear  in  THE  OVERLAND 


our  careful    selection   of     writers   can 
make  them. 

If  THE  OVERLAND  does  not  by  this 
course  receive  as  much  profit  from  the 


FROM    "  MIRROR    LAKE." 


that  is  not  in  good  faith  what  it  appears 
to  be.  Articles  concerning  the  indus- 
tries, resources,  or  charms,  of  any  region 
will  bear  responsible  signatures,  and 
may  be  depended  on  to  be  as  exact  as 


increased  confidence  of  the  public  as  it 
loses  by  rejecting  advertising  offers,  it 
must  accept  the  loss :  that  the  Pacific 
communities  receive  a  real  benefit  from 
our  course  in  this  respect  we  are  certain. 
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NOTHER  trait 
that   it  will  be  a 
special  care  of  the 
editors    to     pre- 
serve   and     in- 
l         crease  during  the 
\  year   is  that 

v^-N_Xv  individual 
^  ch  aracter, 
that  vividness  in  stories  and 
sketches,  freshness  in  out- 
door articles,  independence 
in  criticism,  which  have  been 
uniformly  recognized  in  THE 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

No  type  of  comment  is  so 
frequently  in  our  exchanges 
as  the  following  : 

Taking  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  virgin  hills,  and 
great  forests,  and  clear  waters.  The  stories  have 
individuality,  the  editorials  vigor,  and  the  criticisms 
courage. — Sacramento  Record-  Union. 

Redolent  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  published, 
and  full  of  information  as  to  its  characteristics,  his- 
tory, and  progress.     English  readers  will  do  well  to 
obtain   it  ;   they  may  spend  many 
pleasant    hours   over   its  pages. — 
Liverpool  (England)    Mercury. 

It  is  the  most  sprightly  magazine 
we  have  seen,  with  not  a  dull  line 
in  it,  and  thioughout  original  and 
highly  attractive.  —  New  York 
Union. 

IN  especial,  Indian  and 
Chinese  studies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  frequent 
than  in  any  other  magazine. 

THE  high  rank  of  THE 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  in 


Poems,  Criti- 
cism, Sketch- 
es, and  papers 
on  Public 
Topics  will  be 
maintained ; 
also  its  care- 
ful and  inde- 
pendent Edi- 
torial Depart- 
ments. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated  Articles: — 

Of  the  many  illustrated  articles  that 
will  be  published  in  1894,  the  following 
are  now  in  preparation,  and  will  appear 
in  early  numbers  :— 

Poems  of  the  Northwest.  By  Ella 
Higginson,  Herbert  Bashford,  and 
others. 

This  will  be  a  group  of  poems  of  places  in  Oregon 
and  Washington, 
accompanied  with 
beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  each  place; 
the  plan  will  be 
similar  to  that  of 
the  poems  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  issue 
of  last  September. 

It  is  probable 
that  similar  groups 
of  poems  and  pic- 
tures of  other  parts 
of  Pacific  region 
will  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 


Pacific  Coast  Oysters.  By 
J.  G.  Cooper. 

A  careful  scientific  study  by  a 
Vice-President  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  Voyage  Northward. 
By  F.  De  Laguna. 

An  account  of  an  Alaskan  trip. 

The  Hop-Growing  Indus- 
try. By  Mabel  H.  Closson. 

American  Military  Art- 
ists. By  Alvin  H.  Sy den- 
ham. 

This  will  he  illustrated  by  photographs  of  Rem- 
ington and  Zogbaum,  the  principal  artists  treated, 
and  by  examples  of  their  work. 

A  Story  of  tJie  Oregon  Trail.  l&yJ.B. 
RhineJiart. 

An  Indian-fighting  episode. 

The  Various  State  Capitals  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Outward  and  Visible  Signs :  Stories 
of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  By 
Frank  Norris. 

Illustrated  by  the  author. 


BOUGUEREAU'S    "THE   BROKEN  PITCHER."      FROM  "  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS   OWNED   ON    THE   WEST    COAST." 
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BESIDES  these,  the  fol- 
lowing  will    be  more 
definitely    announced 
'"—     later  :— 

One  or  more  articles 
by  Ernest  C.Peixotto, concerning  Pacific 
Coast  Artists  Studying  in  Paris,  their 
surroundings,  and  their  works.  These 
will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Peixotto  him- 
self, and  by  reproductions  from  others 
of  our  artists. 

Several  articles  on  Outdoor  Sports  in 
California,  by  Phil.   Weaver,  Jr. 

Several  outing  and  descriptive  articles 
by  Charles  S.  Greene. 

Still  other  illustrated  articles  will  be 
announced  from  time  to  time. 


A  Go-Between  Bureau.     By  Anna.  C. 

Murphy. 

A  matter-of-fact  love  story. 

Pard's  Nugget.     By  Annette   Cham- 
berlain. 

A  study  of  the  relics  of  old  times  in  the  mines  of 
today. 

Romance  of  a  Dummy.     By   Salome 
Seixas. 

A  story  of  San  Francisco. 

A  Saving  Grace.    By  James  G.  White- 
ly. 

An  analytical  love  story. 

Sister  Felicia.     By  Ida  H.  Blochman. 

A  story  of  Monterey. 

Van  Lennep's  Cowardice.    By  John  E. 
McMaJion. 

A  story  of  Indian  warfare. 


Serials : — 

—s^. 

HE      OVERLAND 
MONTHLY   will   con- 
tain   no   long   serial 
during  1894,  but  sev- 
eral short  ones,  occu- 
pying from  three  to 
five  numbers,  will  be 
published.  Of  these, 
we  are  prepared  to  announce  :— 
Bulullicoo.~,  By  Chas.  E.  Bnmblecom. 

A  fantastic  romance  of  prehistoric  California. 

After  the  Fire.     By  Quien. 

A  story  of  the  Oregon  forest. 

Short  Stories : — 


MONO  the 
large  number 
that  will  be 
published  dur- 
ing the  year,  the 
following  may  be 
taken  as  exam- 
ples : — 

One  Way  to  Get 
?   6       a  Ranch.  By  /.  D. 
Mason. 

An  illustrated  story  based  on  the  real 
and  very  strange  history  of  one  of  the  early 
Californian  adventurers. 


,-*. 


FROM  "AMONG  THK  DIGGERS  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO." 


VERES  1'CHAGIN'S   "THE    WALL    OF    SOLOMON.1'      FROM    "FAMOUS    PAINTINGS   OWNED    ON    THE    WEST   COAST." 
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FROM    "THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    PEI.E." 


A  Case  of  Heredity.    By  Ella  Beechet 
Gittings. 

A  character  study  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Eddie.     By  E.  P.  Houghton. 

Another  of  the  Dibble  Row  series  of  stories  of 
"boom  time"  in  Southern  California. 

Little  Manuel.  By  C.  M.  Tilden-Rrun. 

An  incident  of  a  California  insane  asylum. 

Several     stories    by     Flora     Haines 
LougJiead  are  also  promised. 


HE  beautiful  series 
of  Famous  Paint- 
ings Owned  on 
the  West  Coast 
will  be  carried  on 
through  the  vol- 
ume, with  a  full 
page  picture  each 


month  and  a  biographical  note. 


GOODYEAJR'S 

MACKINTOSH  GOflTS 


These  Garments  are  perfectly  Waterproof,  and  cau 
be  worn  in  place  of  overcoats  or  outside  wraps. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H,  PEASE,  Vice-President  &  Manager 
577  &  579  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 

73  &  75  First  St.,   Portland,  Oregon 


AND 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

^      Hawaii, 
Samoa, 

New  Zealand  and 
Australia 


BY  THE 

Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF  THE 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.        Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 
A  Traveler's  Paradise. 

Kllauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 
Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  "  Kilauea,"  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
gravures. Address : 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  WONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  SUMMES  and  WINTER  Besort. 


MIDWINTER  SCENES  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


KATES  FOR  BOARD :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  |i.ooto  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


ONLY  3%  HOURS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central," 
or  "  Shasta  "  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  oFCahfornia,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  ol  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLEY. 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

OEOEdE  SCHCNEWALD,  Manager  Eotel  del  Monte, 

Monterey,  California. 
"The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 


THE  NEW  OFFICE   BUILDING  OF 

The  (Pacific    Mutual    Life   Insurance  Co.  of  California, 

Northeast  corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
LIFE   INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT   INSURANCE. 

ORGANIZED,  1868. 

Assets,   $2,600,000.00.     Paid   Policy-holders  and 
Representatives,    $6,000,000.00. 

The  only  Life  Insurance  Company  organized  under  the  Laws  of  California. 

For  Policy-holders,  the  best  organization  of  all  American  Companies. 
Most  desirable  forms  of  Insurance. 

Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

Liberal  Dividends  to  Policy-holders. 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE,  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California. 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &   BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department. 

N.  E.  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO   STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OWL  STATIONERY  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
New  Store 

New  Stock 

New  Prices 

Office  Supplies] 

Stationery 

Printing 

We  have  Bargains  and  Want  your  Trade 


Guns  ^  Hunters'  Equipments. 

GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.    W. 

535  Kearny  Street, 


S:m  Franciaco 


FOR  HOME  AND  OFFICE  USE 


OWL  STATIONERY  COMPANY 

406   Montgomery  Street,  near  California 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 

326  California  Street,  corner  of  Sansome. 

Branch,  1700  Market,  corner  Polk. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  with  the 
3ist  of  December,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declar- 
ed at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits,  and  four  and  one-sixth  ($l/{>)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2d,  1894. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND   NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 


526  California  St. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  December 
3ist,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  i-io)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  January  2d,  1894. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


SANTA  CLAUS 
SMITH 


Odd  Name  you  say  ?  You  know  the 
venerable,  youthful,  middle-aged,  and 
baby  "John  Smith."  You've  met  Tom  Smith,  Harry  Smith,  Charlie  Smith, 
Arthur  Smith,  Bill  Smith,  Andy  Smith,  Frank  Smith,  Fred.  Smith,  Prometheus 
Smith,  Geo.  Washington  Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin  Smith,  and 

HOKE  SMITH 

who  is  now  a  famous  man. 
And  just  at  this  time  when 

Christmas   is  Coming 


CHRISTMAS  DINNERS  and  Other  GOOD  THINGS 

to  every  part  of  California  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Coast,  at  prices  astonishingly  low. 

The  P.  O.  Address  is 


SMITH'S 

CASH   STORE 

416  and  418  Front  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  largest  Dealers  in 

HOUSEHOLD   AND    FARM   SUPPLIES 

West  of  Chicago. 


HOLIDAY    SHOPPING 

All  Purchases  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices  to  Consumers  Direct. 
Order  now  for  Prompt  Delivery.  Country  Produce  Handled. 

Ask  for  Complete  Catalogue. 
Give  Careful  Instructions  about  Shipping. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


DIVISION  OF  A  GREAT  ESTATE  INTO  SMALL  FARMS. 


IF  there  is  one  thing  that  above  all  others  would 
conduce  to  the  rapid  development  of  California's  vast 
resources,  it  is  an  influx  of  that  class  of  population 
that  goes  to  make  what  are  called  "small  farmers." 
In  possibilities  which  the  future  must  unfold,  Califor- 
nia is  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union,  nor  to  any 
country  on  earth.  To  attract  hither  the  man  with 
moderate  capital,  who  is  ready  and  anxious  to  secure 
a  home,  and  who  wants  to  settle  and  build  his  house 
upon  a  small  farm,  and  extract  from  the  soil  the  har- 
vests only  cultivation  is  needed  to  call  forth,  is  the 
real  way  to  promote  the  State's  prosperity.  There 
is  little  genuine  progress  in  a  "boom."  It  is  the 
excitement  of  speculation,  and  it  is  all  too  regularly 
succeeded  by  the  excitement  of  depression  in  value 
and  unloading. 

The  speculator  who  buys  land  to  hold  for  a  rise  in 
value  is  a  direct  bar  to  development  of  the  State, 
and  is  himself  contributing  to  prevent  the  upward 
movement  he  awaits.  For  unless  settlements  are  ef- 
fected, and  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil 
utilized,  land  values  must  inevitably  depreciate  rather 
than  increase,  and  stagnation  prevail  where  would 
be  activity  and  progress,  if  those  who  willed  and  had 
the  means  might  settle  and  work  and  reap  results. 
Large  landholding  has  long  been  one  of  the  crying 
evils  of  the  day. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  announcement  that  the 
directors  of  the  Crocker  Estate  have  decided  to  di- 
vide into  forty-acre  lots,  and  place  upon  the  market, 
42,000  acres  of  land  near  Merced,  recently  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Crocker-Hoffman  Land  and  Water  Com- 
pany, is  of  especial  interest,  and  to  be  heard  with 
delight,  not  only  by  those  interested  in  the  county 
particularly  concerned,  but  by  the  entire  State;  for  it 
is  a  move  that  will  unquestionably  result  in  a  consid- 
erable influx  of  a  most  desirable  class  of  people. 

Intending  purchasers  of  country  lands  look  especi- 
ally at  four  points — the  quality  of  the  land,  its  juxta- 
position to  means  of  transportation,  the  climate,  and, 
if  needed  by  the  soil,  the  possibilities  with  regard  to 
irrigation. 

The  vast  piece  of  country  about  to  be  opened  is  the 
finest  quality  of  land.  The  market  is  reached  by 
railroad  with  ease.  As  far  as  climate  is  concerned, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  land  is  in  Califor- 
nia. And  the  easiness  with  which  the  soil  is  watered, 
the  plenitude  of  the  water  rights  attached  to  each 
farm,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  as  permanent  as  it  is  inexhaustible,  constitute 
the  great  points  which  it  is  expected  will  make  the 
demand  for  a  place  in  this  magnificent  group  of  rural 
homes  develop  into  a  veritable  rush. 

The  42,000  acres  are  land  upon  which  can  be  grown 
fruits,  vegetables  or  grain,  or  which  -makes  excellent 
pasture.  Over  $3,000,000  have  been  spent  in  im- 
proving the  land,  and  perfecting  the  unexcelled  ar- 
rangements for  watering  the  entire  district,  which 


render  it  a  possibility  to  produce  almost  anything  on 
this  tract. 

The  source  of  the  water,  primarily,  is  in  the  white- 
capped  peaks  whose  melting  snow  furnishes  Califor- 
nia with  the  magnificent  and  far-famed  Yosemite 
Falls  and  feeds  the  Merced  River.  The  direct  source 
is  a  reservoir,  three  sides  of  which  Nature  furnished, 
and  wherein  is  stored  an  immense  quantity  of  water, 
carried  from  the  river  by  a  canal  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  and  distributed  all  over  the  land  by  smaller  ca- 
nals and  ditches.  The  area  of  this  lake  is  over  700 
acres,  its  average  depth  36  feet.  It  is  well  above 
every  part  of  the  land,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
leading  its  bounteous  supply  wherever  it  may  be 
needed.  In  summer  or  winter  there  is  always  this 
huge  body  of  water  stored  here  ready  to  be  drawn 
upon,  never  by  any  possibility  to  be  overdrawn,  never, 
as  long  as  California  has  her  snowy  heights,  to  be 
without  replenishment.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  farmers  than  irrigation  facilities,  of  which  such  as 
are  here  provided  place  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  al- 
together independent  of  the  ever  unreliable  seasons. 
Instead  of  looking  skyward  and  hoping  for  rain,  he 
may  turn  on  the  stream,  supply  his  needs,  and  turn 
it  off.  There  is  neither  drought  nor  flood.  As  far  as 
moisture  is  concerned,  it  is  a  climate  to  order,  for 
Merced  county  is  never  troubled  by  extremes  of  rain- 
fall. 

This  splendid  system  of  irrigation  was  originally 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  the  surround- 
ing country  with  water  at  $i  an  acre  per  year.  Un- 
der the  newly  announced  plan,  however,  the  water 
rights  are  attached  to  the  land,  and  each  purchaser 
may  rest  assured  that  an  abundance  of  water  always 
awaits  his  call. 

The  management  of  the  sale  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  W.  H.  Mills,  the  head  of  the  Land  Depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Pacific.  Mr.  Mills's  ideas  and 
policy  have  always  been  radically  opposed  to  large 
landholding.  It  is  his  idea  that  true  foresight  is 
shown  in  creating  communities,  causing  cities  to  be 
laid  out  and  built,  and  aiding  in  every  possible  man- 
ner the  development  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
self-interest  he  argues  this  should  be  the  course  of 
the  Railroad  for  every  step  of  progress  the  State 
makes,  every  city  that  arises  and  grows,  adds  to  the 
business,  and,  of  course,  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  State.  As  a  consequence,  his  handling 
of  the  land  business  of  the  Central  Pacific  has  been 
characterized  by  extraordinary  liberality.  He  is 
naturally  of  exceedingly  generous  disposition,  to  tes- 
tify to  which  there  are  many  who  owe  home  and  farm 
to  his  kindness  in  the  modification  of  contracts  when 
difficulties  made  it  impossible  to  meet  obligations 
those  agreements  entailed.  No  man  more  lenient  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  is  to  be  found  ;  hence 
those  wishing  to  make  purchases  in  the  Merced  tract 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  his  wisdom  and  experience 
in  making  their  selections,  which  will  be  found  in- 
valuable. As  the  Crocker  Estate  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
identical  in  interests  with  the  Central  Pacific,  this 
arrangement,  while  placing  the  matter  in  the  care  of 
one  whose  facilities  and  capabilities  for  successful  en- 
gineering of  the  enterprise  are  unexcelled,  at  the  same 
time  obviates  the  necessity  of  paying  commissions  to 
real-estate  dealers,  and  enables  buyer  and  seller  to 
treat  with  one  another  directly. 

The  terms  upon  which  this  land  is  to  be  distributed 
are  so  liberal  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
present  owners,  which  is  not  the  realization  of  a 
great  fortune  from  the  property,  but  the  disposing  of 
it,  and  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  small 
farms  near  Merced,  that  will  make  that  county  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  on  earth.  Such 
communities  are  what  make  railroading  profitable. 
No  reasonable  inducements  will  be  withheld  to  at- 
tract the  desired  kind  of  buyer  —  the  settler  —  and 
no  possible  precaution  spared  to  avoid  the  kind  not 
wanted  —  the  speculator.  So  favorable  to  purchas- 
ers are  the  terms  upon  which  this  tract  is  to  change 
hands,  that  it  is  said  scarcely  any  capital  will  be 
needed  by  the  buyer  at  once,  the  sellers  being  satis- 
fied for  a  number  of  years  with  a  mere  interest  upon 
the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  scheme,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Merced  county,  and  open  in  California  opportunities 
for  at  least  l,ooo  settlers  to  find  homes  they  may  call 
their  own  on  extraordinarily  liberal  conditions,  in  a 
State  whose  fertility  and  climate  would  have  made 
the  "Golden  State"  a  fit  title  for  it  if  its  minerals 
had  not,  and  upon  soil  which  needs  only  what  is 
supplied  —  irrigation  —  to  make  it  a  competitor  with 
glass  hot-houses  in  the  production  of  all  that  needs 
richness  of  soil,  warmth,  and  evenness  of  temperature 
and  moisture.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this 
opening  of  lands  will  mark  the  inauguration  of  a 
general  movement,  that  will  make  the  closing  years 
of  the  century  as  notable  for  general  prosperity  and 
gigantic  steps  forward  in  our  march  of  progress  as 
the  famous  days  of  gold  and  gold-fever.  Undoubt- 
edly it  must  and  will  attract  much  attention  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  end  bring  a  large  number  of  new 
and  valuable  citizens  to  our  shores  ;  and  just  at  this 
time,  when  the  city,  in  fact,  the  whole  State,  is 
crowded  with  tourists  and  visitors,  the  splendid  en- 
terprise of  the  Crocker  Estate  is  commenced  most 
opportunely,  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  come  to  see  the  boasted  charms  of  the  woolly 
West  will  call  their  pleasure  trip  a  business  one,  and 
settle  in  the  new  Eden. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  S.  F.  EVENING 
POST: 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  proposition  of  a  landed 
proprietor  to  place  his  lands  on  the  market  possesses 


any  public  interest.  Usually  it  signifies  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  of  the  landed  proprietor  to  convert 
his  land  into  money.  Latterly,  however,  a  strong 
tendency  has  manifested  itself  in  America,  on  the 
part  of  landed  proprietors,  to  hold  on  to  their  real 
estate  possessions.  The  United  States  are  now  occu- 
pied by  a  population  of  sufficient  density  to  make  it 
plain  to  every  one  that  the  ownership  of  land  in  the 
early  future  will  be  very  desirable. 

Land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  mankind  it  has  acquired  value  proportionate 
to  the  density  of  population.  In  Belgium,  a  country 
comprising  less  than  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, 
there  is  a  population  of  six  millions  of  people.  Ag- 
ricultural land,  of  standard  quality,  is  held  at  from 
$1000  to  $1500  per  acre.  This  high  price  is  refera- 
ble to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  land  means  a 
certainty  in  the  way  of  independence,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  self-employment. 

Latterly  in  our  own  State,  when  a  landed  proprietor 
dies  his  landed  possessions  remain  intact,  the  heirs 
of  the  estate  forming  a  corporation  and  deeding  the 
property  to  it.  Instead  of  subdividing  the  land  they 
subdivide  the  annual  rent  value,  or  the  annual  result 
of  its  cultivation. 

The  sale  by  the  Crocker  Estate  Company  of  42,- 
ooo  acres  of  land  at  Merced,  lying  subject  to  the 
best  irrigation  system  ever  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  and  under  a  climate  admitting  of  the  widest 
diversity  of  production,  is  a  significant  fact.  We  do 
not  accept  it  as  an  indication  that  large  landed  pro- 
prietors will  immediately  proceed  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  by  this  instance.  We  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  tenacity  of  land-holding  will  be  intensified 
rather  than  relaxed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crocker  Estate  Company  the 
owners  of  the  land  are  influenced  by  the  unusual 
circumstance  that  they  are  one-fourth  proprietors  in 
a  vast  railroad  system,  and  the  subdivision  and  settle- 
ment  of  the  land  will  add  value  to  their  railroad 
property ;  and  further,  that  they  are  proprietors  of 
an  irrigation  system  which  has  cost  them  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  which  will  become  productive 
only  by  inducing  water- takers  to  occupy  the  country. 
It  is  in  this  combination  of  ownerships  that  the 
guarantee  is  to  be  found  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
proposition  to  sell  at  prices  and  on  terms  of  payment 
representing  liberal  concessions  to  the  purchasers. 

The  experiment  will  be  intensely  interesting  from 
another  standpoint.  All  the  fertile  soils  of  California 
are  already  in  private  ownership.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  inducing  additional  population,  so  far  as  rural 
pursuits  are  concerned,  involves  the  problem  of  in- 
ducing this  settlement  upon  lands  having  already  de- 
veloped values.  Each  purchaser  of  land  expects,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  that  his  purchase  will  enhance 
in  value,  so  that  some  profit  may  accrue  to  him  by 
advancement  in  the  price  of  his  property.  The 
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climatic  possibilities  of  location,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  irrigation  at 
Merced,  afford  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  the  ex- 
periment of  inducing  settlement  upon  the  richest  and 
best  developed  lands  of  the  State  will  be  a  success. 

Merced  is  in  the  heart  of  California.  It  is  practi- 
cally as  near  to  San  Francisco  as  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  located  among  grain  fields,  orchards 


and  meadows,  presenting  a  most  pleasing  aspect  of 
great  opulence.  The  enterprising  spirit  displayed  in 
the  subdivision  of  these  lands,  and  the  application  of 
water  to  enhance  their  already  great  fertility,  lifts  it 
from  the  plane  of  private  enterprise,  and  confers  upon 
it  the  character  of  a  great  public  undertaking,  which 
should,  and  will  no  doubt,  receivethe  full  encourage- 
ment of  the  press  of  the  country. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN     FRANCISCO    AND    SACRAMKNTO, 


MANUFACTORY 


Benicia  Agricultural  Works, 


Benicia,  Cal. 


Plows,  Harrows, 

Seeders,  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Carts. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 


VEHICLES 


of  Every    Description, 

For    City   or   Co-untry. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOBS. 


.     „ 


JTOE  BANK,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAE7  PIT- 
TINGS,  DESKS,  CHAIEC,  ETC. 


&CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     *     BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


215  WABASH  AVE"  CHICA&°- 


Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

COAST. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 

for    Illustrated.    Catalogues."^*  - 

UNION  OLIIB  BUILDING,  AND 

COP.  Post  and    Stockton  Sts.       229      SECOND     STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OK. 


Bugiqe$  College 

*     *    AND    +     » 

School  of  Shorthand. 

THE  GREAT  ACTUAL  BUSINESS   TRAINING  SCHOOL 
OF   THE    PACIFIC   COAST. 


This  Institution  stands  in  the  front  rank  with  the  most  progressive 
commercial  colleges  of  the  United  States.  It  employs  a  large,  carefully 
selected  faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  including  two  penmen  who  have 
a  national  reputation. 

It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  famous  Ellis  System  of  Actual 
Business  Practice  in  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  new  system  of  commercial  training, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  and  is 

.  still  one  of  its  proprietors. 

The  new  system,  which  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  Business  Colleges  in  this 
country,  discards  all  theory,  text-book  or  routine  work,  and  gives  the  student  actual  business  practice  from  the 
day  he  enters  school  until  his  graduation. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Hinman,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
among  the  prominent  Business  College  educators  of  this  country,  says  of  the  Ellis  system  :  "It  is  just  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for,  for  the  past  thirty  years." 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  College,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  copies  of  our  College 

Journal.  Address, 

S.  F.    BUSINESS    COI,I,I-;«iK, 

N.  S.  PHELPS,  PRESIDENT.  1238    MARKET    STREET, 

C.  I,.  ELLIS,  SECRETARY.  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


A  SCHOLARSHIP 


in  either  of  the  leading 
Business  Colleges  in  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland  is  offered  for  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY: —or  a 

liberal  CASH  commission  will  be  allowed  to  author- 
ized agents.     For  full  particulars  address 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co., 


Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building, 


six    FRANCISCO, 


CAMFORKIA. 


P.  O.  Box  2674. 


Established  in  1852. 


ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Mfgs.,  Importers  and  Jobbers 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 

BROOMS    AND    WHISKS, 

Wrapping  Paper,   Paper  Bags,  Twines,  Brushes,  Etc 

232-230-228-226    FRONT   ST.,  S.    F. 

BROOM  FACTORY  113  DAVIS  ST.,  (top  floor). 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH. 
ERS,  Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 
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St.  Matthew's 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D.,  Rector. 

FIELD    SEMINARY 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

A     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

Twenty-third  Year. 

This  school  offers  superior  advantages  to  those  desiring  a 
thorough  education,  All  departments  in  charge  of  specialists. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Special  advantages 
in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  in  Art.  Particular  atten- 
tion given  to  health,  general  culture  and  social  training. 

Buildings  inviting  and  comfortable.  Grounds  ample  and 
attractive.  For  circulars,  address, 

MRS.  W.  B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS   PRACTICE. 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,   Shorthand,   Typewriting, 
Telegraphy,  English  Branches,  Etc. 

No  Vacations. 

SEND  FOR  "COLLEGE  REVIEW." 

T.  A.  ROBINSON,      -      -      President. 


DELMONT     SCHOOL,      DELIGHTFULLY 

1  J    and  advantageously  situated,  25  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, prepares  for  any   College  or   School    of  Science. 
Twenty   Scholarships.      References   required.      W.   T.  REID, 
A.M.  (Harvard)  Head  Master. 

BELMONT,  San  Mateo  Co.,  California. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 
established    in   18^0,   removed    in    1883    from   Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz.  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  School 
P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

CONVENT    OB* 

Our  lady  of  ti?e  Saered  J-ieart 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 
in  Surroundings. 

For  terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1534  Webster  Street,  o  \  K  I. A  M». 


PIANOS 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

KNABE,  HAINES,  BUSH  &.  GERTS.     ALSO  ORGANS 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Installments.  Pianos  Rented, 
Tuned,  Moved  or  Repaired. 

Knabe.— Pronounced  by  D' Albert,  Von  Billow.  GrUn- 
feld,  and  other  renowned  pianists,  the  best  piano  in  ex- 
istence. 

Haines.—  Celebrated  for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and 
extraordinary  durability,  and  preferred  by  the  world's 
famous  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti. 

Bush  &  Gerts.— Strictly  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  excels  many  pianos  for 
which  a  much  higher  price  is  asked. 

Miller  Parlor  Organ.— Elegant  in  design  and  finish 
and  unsurpassed  in  tone. 

Wilcox  &  White  Self-playing  Symphony.— A  full 
orchestra  in  itself.  Call  and  see  it,  and  listen  to  it. 

303 

SUTTER     ST. 

S.  F. 


BANCROFT 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  in  the  center  of  Educational  information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of 
its  service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnisk 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and  sold.  Address, 
300  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  MAY  L,.  CHENEY, 

Union  Club  Building  WARREN  CHENEY, 


Manager. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 


A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

KOR    YOUNQ    LADIES. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.M., 

Principal, 

1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


The   BAR=LOCK  TYPEWRITER. 

ALL  THE 

WRITING 

ALWAYS 

IN  SIGHT 

And  many  other  features 
for  saving  time  and  labor 
not  found  in  any  other 
Machine. 

Send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MAKES  2000  COPIES 
FROM   ONE  OR  G1NAL. 


THE  MIMEOGRAPH 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Printing. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  OF  WORK. 


The  Chicago 
Check  Perforator 

PREVENTS  CHECK  RAISING. 
Price,  Fifteen   Dollars. 


TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES. 

ALL  KINDS  FOR  ALL  MACHINES. 

SCOTT  &  BANNAN, 

213  Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco. 

202^  Stark  Street,  Portland,  Or.  401  Bailey  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Wonder.        >I<        Wonder. 

New  Novelties  in  flillinery. 


-AT    THE— ^ 


Wonder  Hat,  Flower  and  Feather  Store, 

1O24,  1O26,  1O28  market  St.         Branch,  999  market  St, 

SAN    KRA.NCISCO. 

BRANCH  STORES   IN  OAKLAND   AND   SAN   JOSE. 
LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  PRICES. 


SENSIBLE  PRESENTS. 


At  this  season  everyone  desires  to  remember  their  friends, 
but  are  usually  seriously  puzzled  as  to  the  manner.  Let  us 
suggest  something  sensible  in  the  way  of  a  present.  A  taste- 
ful bit  of  Furniture, — Writing  Desk,  Music  Cabinet,  Shaving 
Stand,  Easy  Chair, —  or  an  Oriental  or  Fur  Rug,  makes  a 
sensible  present. 

We  have  all  of  these  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  articles,  any  of  which  by  its  beauty  and  durability  will 
keep  the  giver  in  kindly  remembrance  for  years. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane  &  Co. 

Carpets,   Furniture,   Upholstery, 

641-647    MARKET   STREET. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  Co, 

FISCH1JKCK    &    GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  3O7  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

LILY 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.1®* 

"When  you  write,  please  mention  "  "i'He  Overland  Monthly." 


:  :  BANK  SAFES  :  : 

+-«•«•  A 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  in 
exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 


SAW  MANUFACTURIN 


t7    AND    19   FREMONT    STREET,    SAN    FRANCV6CO. 
Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS    FOR   C.    B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


WHY  NOT 


Well,  one  reason  why  many  persons  do 
not,  is  because  the  old  style,  with  a  Water 
Pot  and  Brush,  takes  so  long-,  and  "is  a 
bother,"  and  many  new  styles  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

We  are  selling  the 


A 


'IS 


Copijing  Boo^," 


with  which)  by  the  use  of  a  moistening 
pad,  this  bother  is  avoided,  and  letters  can 
be  copied  in  one-half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired. 

Orders  promptly  filled  by 


WE    PRINT 

The  Overland. 


Bacon  Printing  Company, 

Sole  Agents, 

508  Clay  Street, 

Corner  Sansome. 


I10LOCICAL 
JOU1 


THIS  is  one  of  the  best  known  Maga- 
zines published.     It  has  been  issued 
continuously  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  is  well  and  favorably  re- 
ceived wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Human 
Nature  and  all  that  relates  to  man's  physical, 
mental  and  moral  well  being. 

How  to  Study  Strangers, 

A  series  of  papers  by  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer, 
the  veteran  Phrenologist,  is  now  being 
published,  embodying  his  experience  and 
giving  the  rules  employed  by  him  in  his 
professional  work  as  examiner  in  the 
Phrenological  office  of  the  FOWLER  & 
WELLS  Co. 

This  series,  very  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
found  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
Journal,  as  taken  together  they  would  con- 
stitute a  very  complete  and  practical 
manual  of  character  reading. 

Phrenographs 

giving  full  descriptions  of  character  of  men 
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DOROTHY'S  ANCESTORS  CAME  IN  THE  MAYFLOWER, — 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  BABIES. 


>HILDHOOD  as  a  lite- 
rary value,  we  are  told, 
is  an  essentially  modern 
thing.  Perhaps  people 
were  always  as  fond  of 
their  babies  as  they  are 
now,  but  it  never  struck 
them  that  there  was  any- 
thing especially  poetic 
and  interesting  in  baby- 
hood :  it  was  only  the 
first  stage  to  be  passed 
through  in  becoming  a 
grown  person,  and  the 
baby  was  valuable  be- 
cause it  was  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  man  or  woman — especially 
a  man.  "  A  woman  when  she  is  in  trav- 
ail hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is 
come :  but  as  soon  as  she  is  deliv- 
ered of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no 
more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 


born  into  the  world."  The  mother  nowa- 
days is  not  so  eager  to  see  her  little  baby 
turned  into  a  man  :  she  "  wants  to  keep 
him  a  baby  as  long  as  possible  ";  she  priz- 
es his  pretty  infancy  for  its  own  sake. 

The  exceptions,  do  not  fail  to  be  noted, 
such  as  the  often-quoted  passage  about 
Hector's  baby  and  the  helmet  plume. 
And  indeed,  if  only  that  which  is  thor- 
oughly good  should  survive  out  of  our 
present  copious  celebration  of  the  Child, 
the  contrast  in  its  quantity  then  and  now 
would  be  by  no  means  as  great  as  it  is. 

There  is  one  branch  of  ancient  litera- 
ture the  student  seeking  for  record  of 
child-life  has  hardly  looked  to  sufficient- 
ly. Ancient  books  are  men's  books,  with 
exceptions  too  few  to  consider.  But 
outside  of  books  was  the  more  ancient 
literature  of  folk-lore,  which  is  largely  a 
woman's  literature  ;  and  here  is  recog- 
nition enough  of  childhood.  The  most 
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Photo  by  Carpenter  from  Painting  by  Grace  Hudson 

— THIS  BABY'S  MUCH  EARLIER. 


perfect  instance  that  I  know  of  is  in  the 
pretty  tale  told  Mr.  Leland  by  an  old 
Penobscot  Indian  woman,  and  translat- 
ed by  him  as  nearly  word  for  word  as 
possible.  It  is  short,  and  will  bear  re- 
telling. Glooskap  is  the  hero-god  of  the 
Algonquins,  a  sort  of  American  Thor  or 
Odin. 


Now,  it  came  to  pass  when  Glooskap  had  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  even  the  Kewahqit1,  who 
were  giants  and  sorcerors,  nnd  the  iii'teoulin,  who 
were  mngicians,  and  the  Pamela,  who  is  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  night  air,  and  all  manner  of  ghosts, 
witches,  devils,  cannibals,  and  goblins,  that  he 
thought  upon  what  he  had  done,  and  wondered  if 
his  work  was  at  an  end. 

And  he  said  this  to  a  certain  woman.     But  she 
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A    CHILD   OF    THI-:    LATIN    RACES. 

replied,  "Not  so  fast,  Master,  ior  there  yet  remains 
One  whom  no  one  bas  ever  conquered,  or  got  the 
better  of  in  any  way,  and  who  will  remain  uncon- 
querable to  the  end  of  time." 

"And  who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  the  Master 

"It  is  the  mighty  Wasis"  she  replied;  "and 
there  he  sits ;  and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  meddle 
with  him  you  will  be  in  sore  trouble." 

Now,  Wasis  was  the  Baby,  and  he  sat  on  the  floor, 
sucking  a  piece  of  maple  sugar,  greatly  contented, 
troubling  no  one. 

As  the  Lord  of  Men  and  Beasts  had  never  mar- 
ried or  had  a  child,  he  knew  naught  of  the  way  of 
managing  children.  Therefore  he  was  quite  certain, 
as  is  the  wont  of  such  people,  that  he  knew  all  about 
it  So  he  turned  to  Baby  with  a  bewitching  smile, 
and  bade  him  come  to  him. 

Then  Baby  smiled  again,  but  did  not  budge,  and 
the  Master  spake  sweetly,  and  made  his  voice  like 
that  of  a  summer  bird;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for 
Wasis  sat  still,  and  sucked  his  maple  sugar. 

Then  the  Master  frowned  and  spoke  terribly,  and 
ordered  Wasis  to  come  crawling  to  him  immedi- 
ately. And  Baby  burst  out  into  crying  and  yelling, 
but  did  not  move  for  all  that. 

Then,  since  he  could  do  but  one  thing  more,  the 
Master  had  recourse  to  magic.  He  used  his  most 
awful  spells,  and  sang  the  songs  which  raise  the  dead 


and  scare  the  devils.  And  Wasis  sat  and  looked  on 
admiringly,  and  seemed  to  find  it  very  interesting  ; 
but  all  the  same,  he  never  moved  an  inch. 

So  Glooskap  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  Wasis, 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  sunshine,  went  goo!  goo! 
and  crowed. 

And  to  this  day,  when  you  see  a  babe  well  con- 
tented, going  goo!  goo!  and  crowing,  and  no  one 
ran  tell  why,  know  that  it  is  because  he  remembers 
the  time  when  he  overcame  the  Master  who  had 
conquered  all  the  world.  For  of  all  the  beings  that 
have  ever  been  since  the  beginning,  Baby  is  alone 
the  only  invincible  one. 

It  is  a  pity  we  shall  never  know  the 
author  of  this  charmingly  genial  and 
human  bit, — not  even  whether  it  was 
first  told  by  woman  or  man.  It  is  easiest 
to  imagine  it  coming  into  existence  as 
the  happy  thought  of  some  dusky 
mother,  or  better  yet,  grandmother, 
while  she  kept  the  older  children  quiet 
with  stories  of  Glooskap,  and  had  a 
watchful  eye  meantime  on  Wasis  as  he 
crowed  in  the  sun  ;  or  perhaps  again  in 
the  circle  of  women,  keeping  camp  in 
the  absence  of  the  men,  and  telling 
stories  while  they  wove  baskets  or  made 
moccasins,  the  babies  at  their  feet. 
Easier,  certainly,  than  to  think  of  a 
warrior  offering  such  a  study  of  baby 
ways  as  his  campfire  contribution,  after 
the  rest  had  told  tales  of  mighty  deeds. 

And  this  suggests  that  the  growing 
participation  of  women  in  the  making 
of  books  and  of  the  conscious  social  life 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rise  of 
the  Child  to  recognized  importance. 
But  one  may  easily  exaggerate  the  ef- 
fect of  this  influence.  For  woman's  in- 
terest in  children  is  of  a  pretty  practi- 
cal cast ;  she  does  not  care  so  much  to 
express  childhood  to  the  world  for  art 
purposes,  as  to  put  the  world  under  con- 
tribution for  children's  direct  benefit. 

The  worship  of  the  Child  that  came 
in  with  the  Christian  religion  has  had 
a  great  influence  upon  our  thought  of 
childhood.  Yet  the  child  aspect  of  Je- 
sus was  not  at  first  an  important  one 
in  the  minds  of  his  followers.  The  ear- 
liest Christian  records  do  not  mention 
his  youthful  life  at  all,  beginning  only 
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JEE   SHIN    MAI    ("GOD'S   BKAUTY  ")    FELT   BLODGET    AND 
JEE   SHIN    QTJONG   ("GOD'S  GREATNESS")    HENSHAVV 


with  his  appearance  on  the  public  stage 
as  a  teacher.  Even  the  latest  of  the  ac- 
cepted accounts  of  him  has  but  a  few 
meager  glimpses  of  the  Christ-child. 
The  resurrection,  not  the  nativity,  was 
the  great  thought  of  early  Christianity. 
Possibly  it  was  the  mother-worship  of 
the  Middle  Ages  that  brought  the  child 
too  within  the  halo  of  that  worship.  In 
all  the  great  Madonnas,  the  artist,  rev- 
erently though  his  brush  has  touched 
the  Child,  has  visibly  painted  his  picture 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother. 


Possibly,  too,  the  great  importance 
given  to  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity 
by  its  identification  with  the  Yule 
feast,  has  had  its  influence.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  Christian  element  in  the  fes- 
tival with  the  pagan  element  required 
a  perpetual  reference  back  to  its  occa- 
sion, a  perpetual  celebration  of  the 
Child.  And  in  our  own  time  its  dedi- 
cation to  childhood  is  becoming  more 
complete  than  ever  before.  As  the  taste 
of  grown  people  for  merry  abandon  be- 
comes less,  the  old  Yule  sports  that  were 
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meant  for  them  drop  away,  the  Yule  log, 
and  punch  bowl,  and  Christmas  games 
disappear,  and  we  turn  more  and  more 
to  the  fresh-hearted  children  to  make  a 
meaning  in  the  day.  So  it  becomes  easy 
to  discover  now  many  a  symbolism  in 
it  that  perhaps  has  been  unconsciously 
felt  all  the  centuries  in  celebrating  it. 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," — 
the  promise  of  a  new  era,  for  which  the 
world  still  waits  and  wearies,  comes  to 
seem  more  and  more  surely  repeated  in 
the  wonderful  re-incarnation  of  God  in 
every  child  that  is  born.  The  more  ear- 
nestly each  man  pants  after  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  the  more  deeply 
he  realizes  by  middle  life  that  it  is  not 
at  hand,  that  he  will  never  see  it  much 
extended  on  earth,  and  the  more  he  looks 
to  those  that  come  after  him. 

New  Year's,  following  so  close  upon 
Christmas  as  to  be  practically  a  part  of 
the  same  festival, —  the  time  of  new  be- 
ginnings, of  hope  and  promise,—  empha- 
sizes the  dedication  of  this  whole  season 
to  the  children.  And  so  general  a  de- 
votion of  effort  to  them,— stories  and 
amusements  for  children,  stories  about 
children  for  grown  people,  children  in 
the  pictures  and  poetry  of  the  season, 
essays  and  moralizing  about  children, — 
as  takes  place  with  each  recurrence  of 
the  period  of  the  closing  and  reopening 
year,  the  world  never  saw  before. 

But  nothing  that  has  ever  happened, 
not  even  the  founding  of  Christianity, 
with  the  direct  praise  of  childhood  ut- 


tered by  the  Founder,  has  so  impressed 
many  minds  with  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  the  child-years  as  modern  sci- 
ence. "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it,"  was  very  early 
found  by  the  Hebrew  proverb  collector 
among  the  current  sayings  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  of  all  in  the  collection  few  have 
been  as  fully  adopted  into  the  folk-wis- 
dom of  later  times  and  other  tongues. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  great 
scientific  generalization  of  the  present 
half-century  that  the  full  truth  of  this 
and  like  sayings  is  evident.  For  tree 
or  man,  for  species,  type,  or  race,  while 
there  is  immaturity  there  is  hope.  Out 
of  the  "generalized  type"  may  come 
who  knows  what  attainment  ?  but  when 
the  attainment  is  come,  the  very  fulfill- 
ment of  promise  has  set  its  limits,— 
the  perfected  type  may  aspire  no  more. 
And  by  the  time  one  has  realized  that 
over  and  over  and  over  he  sees  the 
whole  miracle  of  the  Cosmos  re-wrought, 
the  whole  process  of  the  immeasurable 
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Past  recapitulated  in  every  child,  he  is 
ready  to  perceive  that  so  far  from  the 
•child's  being  important  only  as  an  incipi- 
ent man,  it  may  even  be  said,  in  a  very 
real  and  scientific  sense,  that  grown  peo- 
ple are  important  only  for  the  sake  of 
children.  It  may  be  theologically  and 
philosophically  true  that  the  Lord  des- 
tines men  and  women  to  individual  ends, 


motherhood,  leave  behind  the  reptile 
and  find  the  strait  door  to  a  higher  life. 
On  a  long  period  of  dependence  on  par- 
ents, we  are  told,  rests  the  evolution  of 
humanity,  the  institution  of  marriage, 
the  family,  everything  of  social  value. 
A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
lately  gives  account  of  an  entertaining 
investigation,  under  the  title,  "  Darwin- 
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which  will  be  developed  in  another  life  : 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  Nature,  so 
far  as  her  purposes,  on  this  world  and 
irt  this  life,  are  discernible,  regards  each 
present  generation  as  existing  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  next.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  mature  recognize  that  they  exist 
for  the  young,  their  status  as  a  race 
moves  upward.  The  bird  and  the  mam- 
mal, by  the  achievement  of  conscious 


ism  in  the  Nursery."  It  all  began  with 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp ;  for  in  a 
circle  of  educated  Englishmen,  some 
one  took  exception  to  The  Luck's  rast- 
ling  with  Kentuck's  finger.  It  was 
argued  that  anything  so  limp  and  gelat- 
inous as  a  new-born  baby, — unable  so 
much  as  to  stiffen  its  neck, —  could  not 
possibly,  do  anything  so  positive.  This 
set  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
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to  thinking  :  if  Bret  Harte  was 
right, —  if  new-born  babies  did 
have  a  muscular  strength  of  hand 
and  arm  superior  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  superior  pro- 
portionately to  the  arm-strength 
at  a  later  stage  of  development, 
—  could  anything  be  a  prettier 
argument  for  a  simian  origin  ? 
Such  a  superior  strength  in  the 
upper  limbs  was,  indeed,  presum- 
able from  the  more  perfect  form 
and  freer  movement  of  the  arms, 
which  had  been  noticed  often 
enough.  But  had  the  tiny  infant 
indeed  a  natural  power  to  cling  ? 
It  was  some  time  before  the  in- 
quiring physician  came  upon  an 
opportunity  to  try  all  the  ex- 
periments he  wished  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  newborn  or 
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very  young  babies  ;  and  his  success 
astonished  himself  and  all  his  friends. 
The  tiny  creatures,  when  their  absurd 
liltle  hands  were  clasped  upon  a  slen- 
der stick,  hung  on  and  supported  their 
own  weight  with  a  coolness  and  muscle 
that  seemed  incredible  ;  the  more  when 
one  remembers  that  it  would  in  most 
cases  be  a  year  before  the  legs  could 
support  the  body,  weeks  before  the 
neck-muscles  sufficed  to  support  the 
head,  months  before  the  back  could 
be  held  erect.  The  investigator  took  a 
number  of  photographs  ;  and  curious 
enough  representations  they  give  of  the 
ridiculous  mites,  clinging  to  a  rod  by 
their  hands  like  monkeys,  and  curling 
up  their  altogether  useless  and  inferior 
little  legs.  He  points  out  that  in  an 
arboreal  species  of  monkeys,  the  baby 
that  could  cling  securely  to  its  mother 
while  she  used  hands,  feet,  and  tail,  to 
retreat  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
through  the  tree-tops,  or  to  get  the  first 
chance  at  scanty  fruit,  was  the  baby 
that  did  not  get  dashed  to  earth  and 
break  its  neck,  or  fall  into  the  claws  of 
prowling  tigers,  and  that  did  not  starve. 
And  why,  he  further  speculates,  do  hid- 
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ing  and  chasing  plays  interest  all  ba- 
bies, and  so  early?  Is  it  because  the  tod- 
dler that  was  prompt  to  reach  his  mother, 
or  to  hide  under  the  bushes  or  in  a  dark 
recess  of  the  hut,  was  very  apt  to  be  the 
one  that  grew  up  to  perpetuate  his 
family,  in  days  of  intertribal  forays  and 
cannibalism  ? 

From  the  time  of  Darwin's  notes  on 
the  subject,  resemblances  between  ba- 
bies and  monkeys,  and  still  more  be- 
tween babies  and  primitive  man  have 
been  noticed.  We  do  not,  however, 
know  enough  either  about  primitive  man 
or  about  babies  to  justify  carrying  such 
analogies  very  far. 

The  appeal  to  childhood  for  light  on 
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the  origin  of  religious  sentiment  is  an 
instance  of  the  difficulties.  They  who 
find  in  poetic  personification  of  Nature 
the  source  of  worship,  point  to  the  child 
as  proof:  the  child  is  the  natural  myth- 
maker  ;  to  him  all  the  world  is  alive  and 
human  ;  he  attributes  his  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  his  tempers  and  his  sympathies, 
to  the  sun,  and  river,  and  wind.  On 
the  contrary,  says  another  school,  the 
child  and  the  savage  are  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact people  in  the  world  :  the  sun 
shines  because  it  shines,  and  so  long  as 
it  keeps  him  warm,  he  has  no  thoughts 
or  theories  about  it. 

However  it  may  be  as  to  the  savages, 
one  would  suppose  that,  with  babies  in 
well  nigh  every  household,  we  could 
promptly  settle  the  question  whether 
they  are  agnostics  or  myth-makers  ;  but 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  very  little 
about  it.  Possibly  there  is  no  general 
truth  attainable,  some  children  being 
naturally  agnostic  and  some  naturally 
mythopoetic  ;  as  for  aught  we  know,  the 
development  of  primitive  religion  may 
have  been  (like  most  of  its  historic  de- 
velopments) rather  the  work  of  specially 
religious-minded  peoples  than  a  general 
race-progress.  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
also,  that  the  same  child  passes  through 
phases  in  this  matter,  differing  more  at 
different  ages  than  people  have  any 
idea.  And  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
theological  ideas  of  almost  all  children 
are  so  far  reflections  of  teaching  as  to 
give  little  idea  of  what  they  would  natur- 
ally have  been,  or  whether  they  would 
have  existed  at  all.  "  This  infant  philos- 
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ophy,"  says  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
in  an  article  just  published,1  "although 
intimidated  and  broken  through  at  every 
point,  and  on  the  ebb  at  the  beginning 
of  school  life,  is  very  persistent,  though 
as  hard  for  an  adult  to  get  at  as  for  an 
electric  light  to  study  shadows."  The 
adult  is  the  light  that  casts  these  shad- 
ows, however.  In  every  instance  that 
I  have  seen,  the  baby's  theology  is  a 
more  or  less  perverted  rendering  of 
older  teaching.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
even  perverted,  and  sounds  startling 
and  quaint  only  because  it  translates 
into  blunt  words  the  ineffable  crudeness 
that  in  the  parent's  own  theology  is 
veiled  by  the  accepted  religious  phrases. 
"These  studies  show,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  in 
the  paragraph  cited  above,  "  that  the  sky 
is  the  chief  field  for  religious  ideas  ;  that 
God,  angels,  heaven,  are  very  distinctly 
imagined,  connected  with  stars,  clouds, 
and  thunder,  in  the  most  material  way. 
For  example,  God  is  a  big  blue  man,  who 
pours  rain  out  of  big  buckets,  thumps 
clouds  to  make  thunder,  puts  the  sun 
and  moon  to  bed,  takes  dead  people, 
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birds,  and  even  broken  dolls,  up  there, 
distributes  babies,  and  is  closely  related 
to  Santa  Claus." 

Now  let  us  see  whether  this  is  really 
the  baby's  own  theology. 

A  three-year  old  baby  is  looking,  with 
her  mother,  at  two  bright  stars  close  to- 
gether. 

"Those  are  God's  eyes,"  says  mamma. 

"  God's  two  big  blue  eyes  ? "  says 
baby,  evidently  not  so  much  describing 
the  stars  as  using  some  phrase  she  has 
heard  about  eyes. 

"Yes,  dear,  and  He  says  He  is  seeing 
you  all  the  time." 

Well,  two  stars  close  together  do  look 
more  like  eyes  than  anything  else  to  a 
baby  ;  I  heard  a  little  thing  not  a  year 
and  a  half  old  cry  "  Eye  !  "  stopping  as 
she  trotted  about  the  room  to  point 
eagerly  to  Jupiter  and  Venus  approach- 
ing conjunction.  But  at  three  years  old 
reason  is  more  exacting,  and  the  tiny 
girl  felt  the  weakness  of  mamma's  state- 
ment. For  full  three  minutes  the  little 
brain  wrestled  with  the  problem,  then 
she  turned  a  puzzled  face.  "  Mamma, — 
where  's  God's  legs  ? " 
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It  was  a  perfectly  logical  question,  and 
only  carried  out  the  anthropomorphism 
her  mother  had  begun  :  but  possibly  our 
grown-up  anthropomorphism  is  affected 
by  the  training  we  have  received  from 
the  cherub  of  art  in  the  relation  be- 
tween incomplete  anatomy  and  a  spirit- 
ual condition  of  existence, —  so  mamma 
made  no  answer.  She  said  it  was  because 
she  was  afraid  of  laughing  if  she  spoke. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what,  if  she  had 
been  able  to  trust  her  voice  never  so 
well,  she  could  have  said. 


By  the  time  that  mamma  has  told  her 
little  girl  the  thunder  is  God's  chariot 
wheels,  the  wind  his  breath,  the  sun- 
shine his  smile,  the  clouds  his  messen- 
gers, the  sky  the  floor  of  his  house,  and 
the  dear  little  brain  has  fitted  together 
all  these  statements,  and  made  them 
reasonable  as  best  it  can,  there  will  be 
a  jumble  of  myths  in  it,  but  baby  was  not 
the  myth-maker. 

This  incident— without  any  comments 
—occurs  in  a  collection  of  several  hun- 
dred notes  on  the  child  mind  made  by 
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Left  to  puzzle  it  out  alone,  Baby  G 

fell  back  on  a  solution  which  seems  to 
imply  that  she  knew  only  too  well  who 
was  usually  responsible  in  that  house 
for  mutilated  articles.  She  did  not  re- 
member her  culpability  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  but  that  was  doubtless 
often  the  case — for  three-year-old  mem- 
ories are  uncertain  affairs  —  when  she 
was  confronted  with  the  evidences  of 
her  destructiveness  ;  so  she  voluntarily 

shouldered  the  blame.     "  G break 

'em  off." 


pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  under  di- 
rection of  the  principal,  Mr.  Russell, 
— a  mere  selection  from  a  much  larger 
number.  One  may  easily  see  the  record 
of  like  teaching  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  another  three-year-old,  recorded  in 
the  same  notes,  who  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  cupola  on  a  barn,  and  asked  if 
God  lived  in  that  little  house.  Most  of 
us  were  told  when  little  that  God  lived 
in  the  sky.  And  probably  a  good  many 
of  our  parents  believed  it  themselves. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  bring  all  the  par- 
ents of  a  county  to  the  test,  as  Professor 
Barnes  lately  brought  the  school  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  state  their  theo- 
logical ideas,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
prevent  their  stating  them  in  set  phras- 
es, I  suspect  we  should  be  surprised. 

The  babies  of  my  acquaintance, — 
little  things  under  three  or  four  years 
old,  that  is, —  have  been  with  small  ex- 
ception as  irreligious  as  possible,  and  if 
it  had  been  left  to  them  to  develop  the- 
ological views,  they  would  apparently 
have  remained  indefinitely  content  with- 
out any.  They  were  in  most  cases  given 
by  their  third  year  a  sort  of  first  article 
of  theology — a  statement  of  an  all-pres- 
ent being  called  God,  who 
watched  and  loved  them.  Usu- 
ally they  seemed  to  dislike  the 
idea  exceedingly.  The  little 
girl  I  used  to  be  told  of,  who 
declared  she  "would  not  be  so 
tagged,"  expressed  the  senti- 
ment that  seems  often  to  be  in 
their  minds  towards  an  invisi- 
ble surveillance.  Perhaps  it 
strikes  them  as  uncanny.  One 
little  fellow  much  to  his  moth- 
er's surprise,  replied  angrily  to 
her  account  of  a  loving  Omni- 
presence, that  he  would  get  his 
gun  and  shoot  God.  The 


mother  took  the  hint,  and  when  the  little 
sister  came  to  the  same  age,  offered  no 
information  about  things  supernatural 
till  baby  should  show  some  signs  of 
wanting  to  know  about  them.  Up  to 
three  years  old  she  has  never  shown  the 
least  sign  of  the  sort. 

If  the  very  little  people  are  not  reli- 
gious, however,  they  are  philosophical, 
for  they  are  usually  seized  quite  early 
with  an  immense  curiosity  about  the 
causes  of  things,  and  they  will  follow  up 
a  chain  of  "  whys  "  till  the  answers  per- 
force lead  you  to  the  First  Cause.  Per- 
haps you  lay  a  blotter  across  your  fresh- 
written  sheet.  "Fut  did  you  do  dat 
for?"  cries  Trottykins. 

"  To  make  the  ink  dry,  so  that  I  can 
turn  over  the  page." 

"  Fy  does  dat  make  it  d'y  ?  " 

"  Because  the  wet  ink  soaks  right  into 
the  blotter." 

"  Fy  does  it  soak  in  ?  " 

"  Because  the  blotter  is  really  full  of 
very,  very  tiny  holes,  and  the  ink  goes 
right  into  the  holes." 

"  Fy  does  it  have  holes  ?  " 

"Because  the  stuff  it  was  made  of 
was  n't  squeezed  together  tight,  like  this 
writing-paper ;  it  was  only  squeezed 
loosely  together,  so  holes  were  left  be- 
tween." 

"  Fy  did  n't  dey  keeze  it  tight,  like 
dat  ? " 
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"Because  they  knew  people  would 
want  it  to  dry  the  ink  with." 

"  Fy  did  dey  know  people  would  want 
it  to  d'y  ink  wiv  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  so  many,  many  peo- 
ple have  written  letters,  and  have  want- 
ed something  to  make  the  ink  dry." 

"  Fy  do  dey  want  it  d'y  ? " 

"So  that  they  can  turn  it  over  this 
way  and  write  on  the  other  side  without 
getting  ink  on  the  table." 

"  Fy  not  get  ink  on  de  table  ? " 

"  Why,  it  would  not  look  nice ;  it 
would  be  dirty." 

"  Fy  don't  we  want  sings  dayty  ?  " 

"  O,  because — because  nice,  clean  pec- 
pie  like  things  nice  and  clean  all  around 
them." 

"  Fy  do  dey  like  sings  dat  way  ?  " 

"  Well, —  I  guess  because  their  mam- 
mas taught  them  to  when  they  were  lit- 
tle." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  Fy  were  dey  little?" 
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"  Why,  all  the  things  that  grow  have 
to  be  little  first,  and  then  grow  up  big. 
Don't  you  remember  how  little  your 
kitty  was  once,  and  how  the  little  bud 
turned  into  a  rose  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Fy  did  it  tane  into  a  wose  ? " 

"  Because  all  the  little  buds  are  made 

so  that  the  pretty  petals  inside  grow  and 

grow,  till  they  push  the  bud  open,  and 

there  is  the  rose." 

"  Fy  are  dey  made  dat  way  ?  " 
And  what  can  you  do  by  that  time 
but  skip  all  intermediate  links  that  bi- 
ologists might  supply,  and  fall  back  on 
First  Cause. 

"  Because  God  made  them  so." 
I  expected  in  the  case  of  my  especial 
Trottykins  that  the  next  question  would 
be,  "Fy  did  God  make  dem  so?"  or 
"  Fut  's  God  ?  "  But  it  was  not.  She 
at  once  looked  uncomfortable,  and 

•  7 

changed  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  Trot- 
tykins had  unpleasant  associations  with 
the  idea  of  God  :  it  had  been  introduced 
to  her  in  connection  with  "  Now  I  lay 
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me,"  and  she  had  utterly  refused  to  en- 
tertain any  such  suggestion  as  that  she 
might  die  before  she  waked  ;  she  took 
her  father's  breath  away  by  offering  as 
a  compromise,  "If  papa  s'ould  die  before 
I  wake."  Had  she  pressed  the  question, 
however,  as  to  the  nature  or  origin  of 
God,  or  the  secret  of  his  purposes,  I 
was  prepared  to  say,  "  I  don't  know." 
Her  rejoinder  to  this  answer  was  usu- 
ally, "  Fy  don't  you  know  ?  " 

Now,  let  no  one  suppose  that  Trotty- 
kins  leads  you  through  this,  or  many 
wilder  mazes  of  "  Fys,"  in  frivolity  of 
spirit.  After  she  has  fairly  got  into  the 
habit  of  it,  some  whys  do  tumble  absent- 
mindedly  off  her  tongue,  from  mere 
force  of  habit ;  and  if  she  detects  you 
ridiculing  her,  or  finds  you  heedless  and 
impatient  in  answering,  shequickly  loses 
seriousness  and  good  faith  in  question- 


ing :  but  my  experience  is  that  if  you 
treat  her  curiosity  respectfully,  answer 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  remem- 
ber that  she  cannot  possibly  have  the 
data  for  putting  intelligent  questions 
when  groping  in  a  labyrinth  of  entirely 
uncomprehended  subjects,  you  will  find 
that  she  is  honest  about  it,  you  will  keep 
her  sense  of  good  comradeship,  and  you 
will  make  an  intelligent  child  of  her. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  their 
curiosity.  I  always  tell,  at  this  point, 
the  story  of  my  three-year-old  neighbor, 
who  left  her  play  and  her  baby  sister, 
Edna  Belle,  to  find  her  mother,  and  ask, 
"  Mamma,  why  is  n't  Edna  Belle  me,  and 
why  ain't  I  Edna  Belle  ?  "  You  may  sup- 
pose she  was  the  daughter  of  a  professor 
of  metaphysics.  Not  at  all,— she  comes 
of  a  family  of  practical  farmer-folk. 
"  Aunty,  why  are  you  aunty  ?  "  is  a  type 
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of  many  questions  I  have  heard  from 
another  child.  They  are  probably  not 
as  metaphysical  as  they  sound  :  the  baby 
is  struggling  to  get  some  sort  of  co-ordi- 
nated grasp  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
family  circle, — a  thing  that  always  in- 
terests early,  as  Froebel  perceived,  and 
conditions  the  early  thought  quite  re- 
markably,—and  asks  questions  about  it 
much  at  random.  But  one  of  the  Wor- 
cester Normal  School  note-takers  re- 
cords this  bit  of  unquestionable  meta- 
physics from  a  three-year-old  boy  :  "  If 
I'd  gone  upstairs,  could  God  make  it  that 
I  hadn't?" 

"  Why  does  the  kitty  eat  meat  and 
the  horsy  eat  grass?"  "What  makes 
the  wind  blow  ?  "  "  Live  cats  run  away, 
—why  do  they  ?"  These  are  instances 


of  a  more  common  type  of  questions. 
The  Worcester  notes  record  the  aspi- 
ration of  one  child  who  at  four  years 
and  a  half  had  the  genuine  scientific 
zeal :  "  Would  n't  it  be  nice  if  we  could 
tell  what  makes  everything  and  what 
it 's  for  ? " 

"Tell  me  evvysin'  about  evvysin'," 
is  a  modest  request  that  has  been  made 
of  me. 

If  baby's  questions  sometimes  seem 
surprisingly  intelligent,  he  reveals  his 
mind  in  other  ways  as  the  most  singular 
jumble  imaginable.  His  reasoning  is 
sometimes  indescribably  quaint.  Yet, 
as  Preyer  justly  says,  it  is  not  bad  logic 
that  ails  it,  but  want  of  data.  With  his 
equipment  of  knowledge  he  does  about 
as  well  as  any  of  us  could. 

Wtfd!1 
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'  WHO   CALLKD  ?" 


But  he  is  perhaps  in  nothing  more 
completely  delightful  than  as  a  story- 
teller. With  shining  eyes  fixed  earn- 
estly on  your  face,  with  the  most  infec- 
tious delight  and  interest  in  what  he  is 
telling,  and  with  irresistibly  winning 
trips  in  syntax  and  pronunciation  which 
you  dread  to  have  him  outgrow,  he  will 
give  you  some  such  account  as  this  va- 
riant of  the  Whittington  story,  taken 
down  a  few  days  ago,  directly  from  the 
little  narrator's  lips  :  — 

"Dere  was  a  little  field-mouse.  It 
lived  in  a  field,  and  it  ate  de  man's 
sings, —  some  of  his  sings.  And  de  man 
said  dere  was  an  animal,— a  little  kind 
of  a  lion, — and  it  was  called  a  cat,— 
what  we  call  a  cat,  you  know.  Dat  was 
anuvvay  man.  And  he  rode  and  rode 


on  a  horse  ;  dat  was  de  uvvay  man. 
And  he  came  on  a  s'ip.  And  de  man 
said,  '  Yes,  you  may  have  one  of  de  cats.' 
And  de  cat  would  jump  on  a  mouse, 
just  dat  way,  and  hit  it,  just  so,  wiv 
hey  paw,  and  dat  [joyously]  would  kill 
it !  And  de  mice  were  so  many,  dey 
were  evvywhere, — in  de  dining-room, 
and  in  de  parlor,  and  up'tairs,  and  dey 
would  run  ovay  de  chairs,  and  sometimes 
dey  would  jump  on  de  table  and  take  de 
man's  sings.  And  dey  would  run  away 
—  and  de  hmartest  —  some  of  dem  were 
de  hmartest  mice  dat  evay  I  did  see  ; 
and  dey  would  run  so  kick  into  deir 
holes  !  And  de  cat  would  run  so  kick, 
kicker  dan  de  hmartest  mice,  like  dat, 
[illustrating  with  his  hand,]  and  catch 
dem !" 

Milicent  IV.  Shinn. 
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;HOSK  HALL  ?' 


TRAVIS  HALLETT 'S  HALF-BACK. 

"  WHOSE  ball  ? "   shouted  a  man   at  both  kept  their  attention  fixed  with  very 

Miss  Travis  Hallett's  elbow,  to  any  one  painful  intensity  on  the  field, 

that  would  listen  to  him.  "  Whose  ball  ?  "  cried  the  man  again, 

Travis  did   not  know  this   man,  and  bitterly,  "  the  other  side's  ?" 

this  man  did  not  know  her.     They  did  "No,"   shouted   Travis,  so  as  to   be 

not   look  at   each   other  at  all.     They  heard  above  the  noise,  "no,  our  ball,  I 
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think;  that  was  the  fourth  down."  Then 
rapidly,  "Yes,  yes,  there  goes  their  full- 
back down  the  field.  Our\)3\\\  Ourball! 
Rah,  Rah,—" 

But  the  man  was  not  listening  to  her 
any  more.  He  had  put  his  hat  upon  the 
end  of  his  stick,  and  had  climbed  up  in 
his  seat,  and  was  trying  to  make  a  noise 
that  he  could  himself  hear.  For  all  the 
sounds  that  he  or  Travis  could  utter 
were  drowned  in  a  roar  from  the  bleach- 
ers that  split  the  drizzling  atmosphere 
and  set  the  canvas  awnings  vibrating, 
so  that  they  shook  down  the  rain  drip- 
pings upon  the  crowd  beneath.  No  one 
thought  of  sitting  down.  Everyone 
stood  up  all  the  time,  and  not  only  stood, 
but  stood  on  the  seats  of  the  bleachers  ; 
and  when  a  gain  was  made  jumped  up 
and  down,  and  yelled,  and  threw  things 
into  the  air. 

Back  of  the  fence,  along  the  side  lines, 
the  crowd  was  banked  half-a-dozen  deep ; 
and  from  time  to  time  the  coachers  and 
others  that  were  upon  the  field  would 
impatiently  gesture  towards  that  quar- 
ter, crying  out  that  the  noise  of  the 
shouting  prevented  the  teams  from 
hearing  the  signals.  Then,  if  one  were 
sufficiently  near,  he  could  hear  in  the 
moment's  succeeding  quiet  the  grind 
of  the  canvas  jackets  upon  each  other, 
as  the  lines  bent  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
or  could  catch  the  indifferent  voice  of 
the  referee  droning  out,  "  second  down, 
three  yards  to  gain ! "  or  again  could 
hear  the  sharp,  quick  tones  of  the  cap- 
tains, calling  the  signals ;  the  sound  of 
heavy  bodies  striking  together ;  the 
quick,  labored  breathing  ;  the  occasional 
brief,  hoarse  shouts,  muffled  by  the  nose- 
guards  ;  and  then  the  dull  and  jarring 
crash,  as  the  whirling  wedge  smashed 
its  way  through  the  line. 

The  twenty-two  men  and  the  oppos- 
ing elevens  were  fouled  and  reeking 
with  soil  and  sweat,  their  long  hair  was 
flung  back  and  forth  over  their  eyes  and 
foreheads  as  they  swayed  and  struggled. 

By  simple  or  whirling  wedges,  by  end 
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runs  behind  interference,  or  by  down- 
right dogged  smashing  through  the  cen- 
ter, with  eyes  and  teeth  closed,  Travis's 
side  was  carrying  the  ball  down  the  field. 
And  now  they  were  on  the  twenty-five 
yard  line,  and  now  on  the  twenty,  and 
now  their  left  half-back  had  advanced 
the  ball  six  yards  around  the  end,  and 
now  the  whirling  wedge  had  crushed 
through  for  five  yards  more,  and  the 
goal  was  only  a  few  steps  away. 

The  crowd  behind  the  side-lines  was 
beyond  all  control  now  ;  they  swayed 
back  and  forth  with  every  fluctuation  of 
the  ball,  tense  and  white  with  that  ex- 
citement that  hurts  and  sickens.  Over 
the  barrier  of  the  fence  they  leaned, 
with  outstretched  arms  and  clenched 
fists,  screaming  and  cursing  as  though 
in  the  battle  themselves,  exhorting,  im- 
ploring, or  applauding,  by  turns.  Back 
of  them  on  the  bleachers  the  air  was 
alive  with  the  winning  colors,  the  shout- 
ing was  incessant  now,  and  the  roar  of 
the  college  yell  was  coming  up  through 
the  chaos  of  sounds  like  the  rhythmic 
pulse  of  a  great  surge. 

A  man  standing  near  the  five-yard 
line  heard  the  captain  of  the  losing  team 
cry  out,  "  They  're  coming  again,  boys, 
you  must  stop  them.  For  God's  sake 
brace  up.  It's  the  last  ditch  now  ! " 

A  few  yards  more  and  the  goal  was 
theirs.  But  suddenly  the  whirling  wedge 
seemed  to  have  struck  a  solid  wall,  and 
was  thrown  back  upon  itself,  spent  and 
broken.  The  other  side  had  rallied. 

"  First  down, —  no  gain  !  "  droned  the 
referee. 

Again  it  massed  against  the  opposing 
team,  moved  forward,  struck  the  line, 
and  came  to  a  dead  lock  ;  the  teams 
became  wedged  in  a  solid  mass  that  for 
a  moment  paused,  wavered,  and  then 
came  toppling  backward  to  the  earth. 

"  No  gain  ! " 

A  few  seconds  more  and  the  other 
side  had  the  ball  on  downs,  and  from 
far  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
where  were  the  bleachers  of  the  rival 
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college,  sprang  up  a  great  bellow  of  ex- 
ultation, as  the  ball  shot  high  into  the 
air  from  out  the  brown  of  the  battle, 
and  went  careering  down  the  field  for 
fifty  yards. 

The  opposing  full-back  caught  it  near 
the  middle  of  the  field,  but  was  flung 
before  he  could  gain. 

"  Our  ball  again,  anyhow  ! "  screamed 
Travis,  shaking  her  colors. 

The  ball  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  close  under  where  Travis  and  her 
party  were  sitting.  Suddenly  as  the 
scrimmage  broke  up  and  fell  apart,  she 
saw  it  passed  out  and  one  of  the  men 
behind  her  team  running  with  it.  This 
only  she  saw ;  she  did  not  see  the  cun- 
ning manner  in  which  a  way  was  opened 
for  him.  She  did  not  see  the  quick, 
clever  building  up  of  the  interference 
that  closed  around  and  ran  with  him, 
and  that  threw  off  the  tackles  of  the 
other  side  as  they  came  plunging 
through  the  line.  She  did  not  see  how 
carefully  he  kept  with  them,  adjusting 
his  pace  with  theirs,  and  with  his  hand 
upon  the  nearest  shoulder,  twisting  and 
turning  so  as  to  keep  one  man  at  least 
between  him  and  the  enemy's  tackles. 
She  only  saw  that  a  runner  of  her  side 
had  the  ball  and  was  gaining  ground. 
By  the  time  he  had  gotten  clear  of  the  end 
all  but  one  of  his  interferers  had  left 
him, — either  downed  or  broken  up.  For 
a  moment  he  was  lost  sight  of  beneath 
half  a  dozen  of  the  opposing  side,  who 
flung  themselves  headlong  upon  him, 
but  the  next  instant  he  reappeared  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  group,  tearing  his 
way  free  of  them,  the  ball  still  tightly 
gripped  under  his  arm.  The  one  re- 
maining tackle  he  met  with  a  straight 
arm  guard  that  sent  him  reeling  back- 
wards, and  then  with  a  splendid  burst 
of  speed,  headed  down  the  field. 

The  cheers  and  the  yelling  were  deaf- 
ening ;  old  men  were  standing  up,  wav- 
ing their  hats  and  screaming  like  school 
boys.  The  bleachers  were  frantic,  and 
roaring  from  end  to  end ;  every  one  was  on 


his  feet,  and  the  thunder  of  the  shouting 
was  as  the  thunder  of  artillery.  Those 
of  the  rival  college  were  tensely  silent, 
holding  their  breath,  and  digging  their 
nails  into  their  palms. 

It  might  have  been  a  touch-down  from 
the  middle  of  the  field  had  not  the  run- 
ner slipped  in  trying  to  dodge  the  full- 
back. But  he  staggered  an  instant  upon 
a  strip  of  slippery  turf,  and  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  the  full-back 
flung  himself  at  him,  caught  him  around 
the  thighs  between  waist  and  knee,  and 
threw  him  backwards  to  the  ground. 

"  Forty-yards,  anyhow ! "  shouted  Tra- 
vis. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  teams 
were  streaming  up  for  the  next  scrim- 
mage, a  young  man  with  a  policeman's 
rattle  jumped  upon  the  railing  of  the 
bleachers,  and  raising  a  very  hoarse 
voice  to  the  limit  of  its  pitch,  inquired 
if  there  was  anything  in  particular  the 
matter  with  Adler.  As  one  man  the 
bleachers  thundered  back,  "He's  all 
right,  you  bet,  every  time  !  " 

He  of  the  rattle  seemed  to  fail  to  un- 
derstand, for  he  asked  again,  Who  was 
all  right  ?  —  and  as  the  shout  lifted  itself 
again,  Travis  joined  her  treble  to  the 
huge  gamut  of  sounds  and  cried  back, 
"Adler!" 

"  Who  ? "  asked  the  policeman's  rattle 
again. 

"  Adler !  "  shouted  Travis  and  the  rest. 

And  this  was  the  way  they  were  first 
introduced. 

Travis  saw  him  again  after  the  game 
was  over,  as  their  carriage  passed  close 
to  the  coach  that  held  the  team.  He 
was  just  from  the  field.  His  nose- 
guard  was  flung  back  over  his  head  like 
the  raised  vizor  of  a  knight's  helmet, 
and  his  long  straight  hair  hung  far  over 
his  eyes.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  his 
wind,  and  was  panting  just  as  you  have 
seen  a  locomotive  pant  at  the  terminus 
of  its  run.  He  was  yet  chewing  his 
gum,  and  was  alternately  shouting  for  a 
lime  or  a  cigarette. 
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She  remembered  now  having  seen 
him  before  at  the  practice  game  early 
in  the  season.  At  that  time  he  had  been 
under  the  whip  and  spur  of  the  coach. 
She  remembered  this  coach  as  a  big 
man  in  a  blue  cloth  cap,  who  continually 
wore  an  expression  of  hopeless  disgust 
upon  his  face,  who  never  seemed  pleased 
at  anything  the  team  could  do,  and  who 
went  about  the  campus  shouting,  "  Play 
it  up  sharp  now !  "  from  principle.  It 
seemed  very  strange  now  to  see  him  de- 
lightedly slapping  Adler  on  the  back, 
and  almost  leaping  in  the  air  for  joy.  So 
she  began  to  feel  an  admiration  for  this 
great  Adler,  and  commenced  to  experi- 
ence a  share  of  that  hero-worship  which 
was  paid  by  the  men  of  his  own  college. 

As  they  were  all  talking  of  the  game 
all  the  way  home,  Travis'  brother  re- 
marked to  her  escort,  "  Did  you  catch 
on  to  that  trick  of  Adler's,  of  grabbing 
the  runner  around  the  waist  and  pulling 
him  through  the  line  with  him  ? " 

The  escort  who  was  opposed  to  foot- 
ball made  a  vague  sound  of  assent. 

"  I  noticed  it ! "  exclaimed  Travis. 

"  He's  just  got  on  to  that  this  season," 
said  the  brother.  "  Jove  !  but  that  was 
a  fine  run  of  his,"  he  continued.  "  Why 
those  tackles  could  not  hold  him  at  all  ; 
they  were  just  fruit  for  him." 

"  I  will  never  go  to  see  another  game 
of  foot-ball  again,"  said  Mrs.  Hallett, 
"and  I  don't  think  your  father  ought 
to  allow  you  to  go,  Travis.  I  don't  see 
where  it  is  any  better  than  a  prize  fight, 
and  so  brutal,  too.  Time  and  again  I 
saw  eight  or  ten  men  pile  right  up  on 
top  of  the  one  with  the  ball :  it  was  just 
a  mercy  that  his  life  was  not  crushed 
out  of  him.  It  is  shameful.  Some  one 
ought  to  do  something." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Mrs.  Hal- 
lett," said  the  escort ;  "  and  besides,  the 
effects  upon  these  young  men  are  very 
bad,  too  ;  they  think  that  that  is  all  col- 
lege is  for.  It  takes  their  mind  from 
their  regular  work,  and  teaches  them 
coarse  and  brutal  habits." 


"And  then,"  went  on  Mrs.  Hallett, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  What  bene- 
fit do  they  derive  from  it  ?  Can  it  ever 
be  of  any  use  to  them  afterwards  ?  To 
me,  it  seems  very  silly  to  see  twenty-two 
young  men  in  the  field,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  around  it,  get  so  worked  up 
over  such  a  triviality." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  escort.  "  If  it 
was  base-ball,  now,  where  one  can  see 
some  display  of  science  and  skill,  I 
could  see  the  attraction  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  pushing  and  slugging  contest." 

"  What  fruit !  "  said  Travis's  brother, 
under  his  breath. 

A  week  later  Travis  met  Adler  at  a 
tennis  tournament  where  he  was  the 
winner.  She  could  hardly  recognize  the 
graceful  young  man  in  the  white  flan- 
nels and  dainty-colored  sash,  as  the 
dirty,  gasping,  canvas-clad  savage  of 
the  game.  There  was  a  picturesqueness 
about  both  costumes,  but  it  was  hard  to 
reconcile  them  as  being  the  outward 
adornments  of  the  same  person.  Later 
on,  however,  she  had  occasion  to  admire 
him  in  a  full  dress  suit,  for  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  once,  and  began  to  call 
with  unvarying  regularity. 

Adler  took  Travis  to  the  theater 
about  a  month  later,  after  he  had  gone 
out  of  training  and  was  permitted  to  be 
up  after  ten  o'clock.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  out  with  her  in  the 
evening  without  a  chaperone.  They 
had  never  been  very  much  alone  to- 
gether, and  so  on  this  occasion  felt  very 
mildly  and  vaguely  adventurous.  Adler 
thought  he  had  never  seen  Travis  in 
better  spirits. 

Jt  was  a  good  company  and  a  good 
play,  but  in  a  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
one  of  the  actors  was  atrociously  and 
unpardonably  weak,  and  the  audience 
began  to  laugh. 

"  It 's  too  bad  ! "  said  Travis.  "  Why 
do  they  laugh  ? — it  only  spoils  the  play 
for  themselves.  When  I  go  to  a  play  I 
go  to  be  amused,  and  not  to  criticise.  I 
can  get  just  as  much  fun  out  of  a  Wild 
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West  melodrama  or  a  real-fire-engine- 
and-live-horses  play,  as  the  very  worst 
gallery  god.  Don't  you  know,  you  don't 
get  your  money's  worth  if  you  don't. 
It 's  just  a  matter  of  cheating  yourself." 

Adler  was  not  listening  to  her  at  all. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  just  above  the 
heavy  stucco  mouldings  at  the  angle  of 
one  of  the  topmost  boxes,  which  was 
vacant,  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  his  teeth  meet  through  his  nether 
lip  in  his  effort  to  keep  from  crying  out, 
and  was  holding  himself  to  his  seat 
with  both  hands  to  avoid  springing  to 
his  feet.  At  the  point  in  the  plaster 
ornamentation  where  he  was  looking 
there  was  a  deep  joint,  or  fissure,  where 
two  parts  of  the  moulding  had  not  been 
properly  joined,  and  had  by  the  settling 
of  the  building  widened  to  form  a  long 
deep  crack  that  reached  back  to  the 
lathing  and  woodwork  behind.  Down 
this  crack  Adler  saw  a  dull  and  vibrat- 
ing glow  of  red,  and  out  of  it  was  curl- 
ing a  very  faint  blue  haze. 

Mechanically  he  reached  underneath 
his  seat  for  his  hat.  Then  he  said  very 
quietly  to  Travis,  "  Come,  let 's  get  out 
of  this." 

She  turned  to  him  surprised. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  why,"  he  said,  "  when 
we  get  outside ;  only  come  now,  and 
quick, —  quietly,"  he  added  as  she  hur- 
riedly reached  for  her  cape. 

With  one  hand  under  her  arm  and 
half-risen  from  his  seat,  he  was  listening 
very  intently  for  the  sound  of  one  cer- 
tain word  which  might  at  any  moment 
now  be  shouted  through  the  house.  He 
was  still  listening  for  it  as  he  passed 
out  into  the  aisle  with  her,  and  took  her 
arm  in  a  larger  and  surer  grip,  and 
braced  himself  for  a  sudden  start  at  an 
instant's  warning. 

"  Are  you  sick  ? "  whispered  Travis,  as 
they  moved  towards  the  door. 

Adler  did  not  hear  her,  because  he 
was  measuring  the  distance  that  yet  lay 
between  him  and  the  dull  green  valves 
marked  "Exit." 


One  third  of  the  way  up  the  aisle  he 
heard  something  drop  with  a  crash,  and 
knew  without  turning  his  head  that 
it  was  the  plaster  cornice  falling  in. 
Then  he  heard  what  he  had  been  listen- 
ing for,  and  a  man  sitting  near  the 
boxes  in  the  gallery  jumped  back  over 
his  seat  and  shouted  "  Fire !  "  Adler 
was  ready,  and  started  forward  at  the 
sound  as  a  sprinter  starts  from  the  pis- 
tol. He  was  nearly  half  way  up  the  aisle 
with  her  before  it  became  blocked,  and 
his  headway  checked.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rising  tumult  in  the  house  behind 
him  he  heard  a  little  strident  bell  whir- 
ring, and  the  asbestos  curtain  dropped 
with  a  long  whish  and  a  bang,  the  iron 
curtain  rattling  down  behind  it.  Then 
a  fire  detail  with  a  pick-hatchet  in  his 
hand  swung  himself  from  the  prompt- 
side  of  the  flies  over  into  the  highest 
gallery,  and  began  hastily  loosening  a 
fire-plug. 

Since  the  first  warning  shout  there 
had  been  no  outcry,  and  as  yet  the  only 
sounds  were  the  whirring  of  the  fire- 
drill  signal,  a  furious  chopping  and 
pounding  somewhere  over  the  stage, 
and  the  ominous  shuffle  and  grind  of  the 
thousands  of  feet.  Now  Alder  saw  the 
helmet  and  blue  shoulders  of  a  lieuten- 
ant of  police  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  against  the  wall  of  the  auditorium, 
and  heard  him  shouting  :— 

"  There  is  no  danger.  For  God's 
sake,  gentlemen,  don't  crowd  and  we  '11 
all  get  safely  out !  " 

Alder  could  hear  him  repeating  this 
long  after  he  was  unable  to  see  him. 

Several  others  in  the  crowd  took  up 
his  cry,  and  soon  many  were  crying  out, 
"  Don't  crowd  !  Don't  crowd !  " 

So  far  the  audience  on  the  whole  had 
behaved  very  well,  and  as  yet  there  was 
no  panic. 

"It's  all  right,  little  girl,"  he  said  to 
Travis.  "Don't  you  be  afraid;  we'll 
get  out  of  this  all  right." 

"  O,  I  'm  all  right,"  she  answered 
bravely. 
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They  were  moving  forward  slowly, 
and  were  even  near  enough  to  the  door 
to  hear  the  clang  of  the  engines  arriv- 
ing in  the  street  outside.  A  broad  feath- 
er of  water  spurted  out  across  the  audi- 
torium from  the  section  of  hose  that  the 
detail  had  screwed  to  the  fire  plug,  and 
the  fire-drill  bell  still  whirred  steadily 
on. 

"  Don't  crowd,  gentlemen  !  "  cried 
the  officer.  "  Don't  crowd.  There  is 
plenty  of  time.  We  're  all  going  to  get 
safely  out ! " 

As  he  was  speaking  the  last  words  a 
whole  section  of  plaster  on  the  wall  back 
of  the  top  gallery  leaned  outward  and 
fell  with  a  great  noise,  and  a  huge  cloud 
of  dense  black  smoke,  shot  through  with 
flickering  tongues  of  fire  and  hundreds 
of  winking  sparks,  came  billowing  out 
into  the  body  of  the  house. 

"No  danger,  gentlemen!"  shouted 
the  police  lieutenant.  "  For  God's  sake, 
don't  crowd." 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
stampeded  cattle. 

Adler  and  Travis  were  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  solid  jam,  mad  with  terror 
and  excitement,  and  men  and  women 
were  fighting  with  each  other  with  their 
teeth  and  their  nails  for  the  life  they 
loved.  People  jumped  over  one  anoth- 
er's shoulders,  and  were  borne  along  by 
the  crowd  like  floats  upon  a  stream. 
There  was  a  fearful  noise  of  shouting 
and  screaming,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
trampling  and  stamping  of  feet,  and  the 
worse  sounds  of  blows  and  grappling. 
A  thick,  yellow  smoke  surrounded  them 
now,  choking  and  blinding  them.  Adler 
had  to  throw  back  his  head  and  gasp  for 
air,  like  a  drowning  man.  Sparks  and 
little  charred  chips  began  falling  upon 
them  from  the  galleries,  and  he  could 
catch  the  pungent  smell  of  burning  hair 
as  the  cushioned  upholstery  of  the  seats 
burned.  Then  a  part  of  the  highest  gal- 
lery crumbled  in,  and  a  man  began  to 
scream  that  he  was  burning ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  Adler  heard  the  roar  and 


crackle  of  the  fire.  It  might  have  been 
behind  him  or  above  him, —  he  could  not 
tell.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  that  he 
could  only  see  for  a  radius  of  a  few  feet. 
Through  the  murk  he  could  catch 
glimpses  of  struggling,  shadowy  forms, 
of  clutching  hands  coming  up  from  the 
depths  below,  and  now  and  then  a  face 
would  be  turned  towards  him,  horribly 
white  and  writhing, —  just  such  sights 
and  faces  as  one  sees  in  a  Dore  Inferno. 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  around 
him  became  almost  unbearable;  and 
what  with  this  and  the  choking  smoke 
there  were  times  when  he  could  not 
breathe.  Ladies  were  separated  from 
their  escorts,  or  else  deserted  by  them, 
and  once  Adler  caught  sight  of  a  man 
with  a  sword-cane,  trying  with  it  to 
open  a  passage  for  himself  through  the 
press.  Several  of  the  crowd  had  either 
fainted  or  succumbed  to  the  smoke ;  and 
as  Adler  went  trampling  on,  driven  by 
the  momentum  behind,  he  felt  hands  and 
arms  reaching  and  clutching  at  his  legs 
and  feet.  But  there  were  other  heaps 
that  he  trod  upon  which  were  quite  still 
and  inert. 

At  last  he  was  vomited  forth  into 
the  foyer,  and  still  dragging  Travis  with 
him,  stumbled  out  into  a  freer  space, 
where  the  smoke  was  not  so  dense  and 
the  press  not  so  close,  and  where  he  had 
a  chance  to  pause  an  instant  and  deter- 
mine the  situation. 

He  and  Travis  had  been  sitting  in  one 
of  the  front  rows  of  the  house,  so  that 
when  the  rush  came,  although  they  had 
managed  to  get  a  considerable  start, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  among  the  last 
to  reach  the  foyer.  Here  upon  either 
side  the  stairways  from  the  galleries  led 
down  to  the  common  entrance  of  the 
house.  When  the  real  rush  began  two  solid 
columns  had  streamed  down  these  stair- 
ways, and  meeting  before  the  door  had 
by  means  of  the  greater  impetus  gained 
by  coming  doivn  the  stairs  forced  a  way 
through  that  part  of  the  crowd  coming 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  house, 
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and  had  now  cut  them  off  from  the  en- 
trance entirely.  A  greater  part  of  those 
in  the  pit  had,  however,  managed  to 
make  their  escape  before  the  rush  down 
the  gallery  stairways  had  begun, so  when 
Adler  and  Travis  reached  this  point 
they  found  themselves  in  comparatively 
freer  space,  but  cut  off  from  further 
progress  by  the  struggling  columns 
from  the  galleries  in  front  of  them. 

Adler  cast  a  quick  glance  around  him. 
Behind  him  the  auditorium  seemed  like 
a  furnace,  and  he  felt  the  hot  breath  of 
the  fire  coming  by  puffs  through  the 
scorched  valves  of  the  doors.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose.  Outside  he  could 
catch  the  rapid  panting  and  coughing 
of  the  engines  at  work  pumping. 

Directly  in  front  of  him  he  saw  that 
the  crowd  from  the  galleries,  meeting 
each  other  head  on  had  come  to  a  dead 
lock,  and  thattheonly  chance  of  breaking 
through  the  masses  was  at  their  point 
of  impact ;  a  sudden  pressure  at  this 
point  might  succeed  in  breaking  up  the 
deadlock,  and  bending  the  opposing 
forces  outward  in  a  V-shaped  form, 
through  which  one  might  be  able  to 
struggle  to  the  street  beyond. 

But  where  did  he  get  the  trained  eye 
and  the  coolness  of  judgment  that  told 
him  this  was  the  thing  to  do,  or  what 
experience  had  given  him  the  faculty  of 
rapid  thought  in  emergency,  and  the 
power  of  acting  quickly  upon  it  ?  How 
had  he  kept  his  head  throughout  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  last  few  mo- 
ments, or  how  had  he  managed  not  to 
lose  his  feet  while  he  was  clutched  at  and 
dragged  at  from  behind  and  from  be- 
low ?  The  crush  and  lurch  of  the 
crowd  was  but  the  old  scrimmage  of 
gridiron  field,  and  the  confused,  blind 
rush  that  enveloped  him  was  no  worse 
than  the  trained  and  disciplined  charges 
of  the  revolving  V  or  the  flying  wedge, 
and  for  one  brief  instant  Adler  thanked 
his  God  that  he  was  a  'Varsity  half- 
back, and  knew  how  to  use  his  weight 
and  wits. 


There  was  not  one  minute  to  be 
wasted  now,  because  the  heads  of  the 
brass  nails  on  the  exits  behind  him 
were  fiercely  hot.  Adler  knew  just 
what  was  to  be  done  and  how  he  was  to 
do  it. 

He  stepped  back  to  gain  headway, 
put  his  arm  tightly  around  Travis  and 
ran  in  with  head  and  shoulders  bent 
very  low.  He  had  done  this  hundreds  of 
times  before  in  practice  and  match 
games,  when  his  captain  called  upon 
him  to  buck  the  center,  but  never  be- 
fore had  he  done  it  with  such  iron 
determination  as  now.  He  had  Travis 
around  the  waist,  and  was  dragging  her 
with  him  through  the  way  he  was  open- 
ing in  the  crowd.  It  was  the  same 
trick  that  Travis's  brother  had  seen  him 
use  in  the  game,  and  it  worked  with  the 
same  success. 

He  had  rammed  the  throngs  in  front 
of  him  just  at  the  point  where  they  had 
met,  and  so  great  was  the  pressure  from 
the  rear  of  either  column  that  it  re- 
quired only  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant force  to  break  them  apart, — and 
Adler  supplied  this  force.  You  can  get 
perfectly  analogous  conditions  by  press- 
ing the  tips  of  your  index  fingers 
against  each  other  point  to  point.  As 
long  as  you  maintain  them  in  a  straight 
line  with  one  another  they  will  remain 
as  they  are,  but  deviate  them  from  this 
position  by  ever  so  little,  and  they  will 
at  once  break  outward  or  inward  in  the 
shape  of  a  V. 

Adler  began  to  be  really  frightened 
only  after  they  got  out  into  the  street, 
and  some  one  was  helping  him  to  carry 
Travis,  who  had  fainted,  into  a  drug 
store  at  the  corner.  He  had  ceased  to 
feel  brave  and  cool :  his  knees  knocked 
together  when  he  thought  of  what  they 
had  both  escaped.  He  was  quite  unfit 
to  pose  as  a  hero,  because  he  felt  weak, 
and  sick  at  his  stomach,  and  because 
his  hat  was  jammed  down  immovably 
over  his  eyes  and  ears. 

But  he  forgot  all  about  this,  and  the 
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world  and  all  things  visible  were  turned 
upside  down  when  he  went  home  in  the 
hired  coupe  with  Travis,  with  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  his  arm  around  her 
waist. 

Adler  is  captain  of  the  team  now,  and 
next  season  his  name  will  be  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  you  will  see  his  pic- 
ture in  the  dailies  and  illustrated  week- 
lies, and  you  will  hear  his  weight  and 
condition  discussed  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  do  not  know  him,  across 
supper  tables,  and  between  dances.  And 
the  year  after  that  he  graduates,  and  is 
to  be  married  to  Travis  Hallett,  and  is 
to  go  with  her  to  Europe  for  a  while, 
after  which  he  will  go  into  business  in 
old  Mr.  Hallett's  office. 

"  But,"  said  the  escort,  who  did  not 


approve  of  the  game  of  football,  "noth- 
ing was  proven.  A  man  does  not  spend 
his  life  in  pulling  young  ladies  out  of 
burning  theaters.  Because  his  football 
training  was  of  service  to  him  on  that 
occasion,  it  does  not  go  to  show  that  it 
will  ever  be  of  any  other  material  bene- 
fit to  him  hereafter." 

"I  think  you  will  find,  however,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Hallett,  rubbing  the  stubble 
on  his  chin  the  wrong  way,  "I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  same  qualities  that 
make  a  good  football  man  would  make 
a  good  soldier  ;  and  a  good  soldier,  sir, 
is  a  man  good  enough  to  be  any  girl's 
husband." 

"Which,"  said  Travis,  as  she  heard  of 
the  conversation  later  on,  "  is  perfectly 
true." 

Frank  Norris. 


TWO   SUNSETS. 
I. 

ABOVE  the  vast  extending  mountain  pyre, 

Whereon  the  fair,  dead  day  enshrouded  lies, 

Flaring  in  sanguine  floods  the  funeral  fire 

Lights  the  sad  watching  of  the  western  skies. 

Slow  on  the  scalloped  bay  the  blush  expires, 

And  shadows  creep  like  sorrows  o'er  the  scene, 

Save  where  the  light  gleams  o'er  the  city  spires 
Like  glimpses  of  the  joys  that  have  been. 

II. 

Like  Nature's  pontiff  at  the  altar-hill 

The  red-robed  sun  extends  his  beamy  hand 
In  reverent  blessings  o'er  the  bowing  lands ; 

While  in  the  twilight  benediction  still 

The  abbess  moon,  from  out  the  convent  cloud, 
In  airy  foldings  of  a  snowy  shroud, 

Looks  pale  and  spectral  in  the  Autumn  chill. 

Ernest  Malcolm  Shipley. 
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ONWARD. 

O,  BROOK,  that  flow'st  so  happily, 

Through  bank  and  brae, 
Along  by  meadows  green  and  fair, 

Upon  thy  way ; 
O,  why  shouldst  thou  go  ceaselessly 

On  toward  the  sea, 
If  not  to  know  of  beauties  new, 

To  come  to  thee? 

O,  golden  clouds  in  sunset's  glow, 

When  night  is  nigh. 
And  all  the  rosy  banners  blaze 

Across  the  sky; 
O  why  should  ye  so  glorious  be 

For  all  the  world, 
If  not  to  tell  of  splendors  new, 

To  be  unfurled  ? 

O,  soul  that  sail'st  thy  winged  boat 

Through  all  the  day, 
Upon  the  wondrous  sea  of  thought 

So  far  away  ; 
O,  why  shouldst  thou  go  steadfastly 

Across  the  blue, 
If  not  to  come  to  fairer  lands, 

Forever  new  ? 


Alice  Henry. 
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A   MODERN  JEWISH   VIEW  OF  JESUS   OF  NAZARETH. 


THE  close  of  the  civil  year  usually 
brings  to  the  Christian  world  a  season 
of  comparative  relaxation  from  care,  and 
a  rehabilitation  of  the  old  lessons  of 
peace  and  good  will, —  lessons  which  the 
founder  of  their  religion  imbibed  from  a 
Jewish  mother,  herself  the  child  of  a  race 
that  had  preserved  the  eloquent  mes- 
sages of  the  old  prophets.  Connecting 
these  lessons  with  the  traditional  ac- 
counts clustering  around  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  world  —  in 
so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  Christian 
worshipers  of  Deity — has  accepted  as 
final  the  doctrine  that  these  messages 
were  the  special  revelation  of  the  Om- 
nipotent, upon  the  occasion  of  Divinity 
condescending  to  manifest  itself  in  hu- 
manity. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  man  hold- 
ing such  doctrine.  Religion,  divested  of 
sectarian  interpretation,  assumes  the 
character  of  universality.  Thinking  men 
behold  this  element  of  universality  in  all 
religions,  and  can  easily  tolerate  the  col- 
orings of  creed  and  sect,  or  the  witness- 
es of  an  educational  influence.  Let  the 
world  worship  as  it  is  taught, —  if  such 
worship  tends  to  preserve  the  ideals  of 
a  pure  life,  if  it  can  contribute  to  the 
uplifting  of  human  character,  only  a 
fanatic  will  carp  and  cavil.  Therefore, 
speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  the 
liberal  men  of  all  creeds,  the  peace  of 
society  is  best  conserved  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  mutual  respect  in  religion,  by  an 
expression  of  reverence  for  each  other's 
faiths,  and  by  the  honest,  because  just, 
admission  that  all  roads  lead  to  salvation. 
That  respect  and  reverence,  I,  as  a  be- 


lieving Jew,  gladly  yield  to  Christianity, 
a  system  that  I  fully  understand  as  a 
religion,  but  fail  to  comprehend  as  a 
theology. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  have,  confessed- 
ly, no  such  liberal  tendencies.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  intricacy  of 
dialectics  to  admit  no  truth  not  proven 
by  its  own  system  of  reasoning.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  whilst  the  Jew,  for 
instance,  sees  the  gates  of  Heaven 
opened  to  the  righteous,  regardless  of 
their  theological  professions  or  confes- 
sions, the  Christian  can  vouchsafe  sal- 
vation and  the  beatitude  of  a  redeemed 
spirit  only  to  those  who  have  "accept- 
ed "  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  This  rad- 
ical difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Judaism  is  purely  a  religion, —  a  rule  of 
action  derived  from  a  divine  revelation, 
whereas  Christianity  is  not  only  a  rule 
of  action  tending  to  purify  man,  but  also 
a  system  of  dogmatic  interpretation,  the 
acceptance  of  which  has  been  made  a 
condition  absolute  to  the  grant  of  salva- 
tion. The  result  is  that  Christianity,  a 
preponderant  religious  and  social  power 
in  the  civilized  world,  has  not  yet  ceased 
putting  dissenters  on  the  defense,  and 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  since  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  the  mother  of  this 
great  Christian  faith  stands  arraigned 
before  her  own  daughter,  and  is  still 
required  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
centuries,  "Why  do  Jews  reject  Christ?" 

Trusting  that  every  reader  of  these 
lines  will  understand  that  every  word  is 
written  with  reverence,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere admiration  for  the  wonderful  char- 
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acters  whose  lives  and  labors  have  stim- 
ulated the  growth  of  the  Christian  faith, 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
from  a  modern  standpoint.  First,  how- 
ever, let  me  review  the  position  of  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Jews,  so  that  I 
may  show  some  evolutionary  features 
of  this  very  difficult  and  intricate  prob- 
lem. 

Whatever  may  be  the  historical  truth 
regarding  the  life,  labors,  and  death,  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, — and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  this  question  is  not  ma- 
terial,— it  remains  a  fact  that  the  prim- 
itive church  of  Jerusalem  was  an  out- 
growth of  Jewish  sectarian  teachings. 
The  practices  of  the  Nazarenes  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  rites  of  the  Essenes,  and 
the  contentions  between  the  Jews  and 
the  primitive  church  were  such  as  exist- 
ed at  that  time  between  the  Jews  them- 
selves. The  intolerance  that  might 
have  characterized  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 
on  the  other,  simply  would  prove  the 
fervency  with  which  each  side  held  to 
their  received  teachings.  But  with  the 
infusion  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Egyp- 
tian gnosticism  into  Jewish  Christianity, 
with  the  fusion  of  the  Jewish  sects  and 
pagan  elements,  with  the  establishment 
of  Greek  and  Roman  settlements  upon 
the  basis  of  the  great  Paulinian  com- 
promise,— probably  the  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  theological  and  diplomatical  skill 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed,— the  Jews 
drew  back  in  affright.  The  compromise 
was  unintelligible  to  them.  It  embraced 
two  radical  departures  from  their  faith, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  look  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  first  was  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Deity  that  was  repellent 
to  their  convictions.  God  could  not  be 
aught  but  God, — the  One,  Indivisible, 
Eternal,  and  Infinite.  Such  clever  dia- 
lectics as  those  by  which  the  Gnostics  of 
Alexandria  proved  that  the  Divine  Es- 
sence gave  forth  the  Creative  Essence, 
from  which  came  the  world,  were  intol- 


erable to  the  Jews ;  who  argued  on  all 
subjects  but  the  nature  of  Deity,  until 
the  later  Kabbalists  had  learned  their 
tricks  from  the  earlier  Gnostics.  The 
Jews  simply  did  not  understand  that 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  human  form, —  He  had  once 
said  to  the  prophet  Moses  that  no  man 
could  see  Him  and  live.  That  large 
numbers  of  the  pagans  accepted  the 
compromise  between  Judaism  and  Gnos- 
ticism, welded  into  an  acceptable  sys- 
tem, made  no  difference  to  the  rugged 
people  of  the  Book.  Their  sentiment 
was  rather  intensified  by  the  second 
radical  departure  proposed  by  Paul, — a 
departure  upon  which  no  religious  Is- 
raelite of  the  times  could  look  without 
concern.  It  was,  in  effect,  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  covenantal  restriction  that 
had  kept  the  Hebrew  a  separate  and 
distinct  community.  His  own  opinion 
was,  and  is,  —to  a  considerably  modified 
extent,  however, — that  the  unification 
of  the  races  of  man  under  the  banner 
of  the  living  God  would  produce  the 
full  and  glorious  vindication  of  Judaism, 
inasmuch  as  the  King  of  the  World 
would  be  a  Jewish  Messiah,  a  circum- 
cised scion  of  the  Davidic  Dynasty,  who 
would  remain  faithful  to  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  divinely  revealed  sys- 
tem. But  in  this  instance  a  Messiah 
was  offered  the  pagan  world,  who,  with 
Jewish  teachings  regarding  morality 
and  righteousness  as  the  basis  of  his 
faith,  permitted  the  abrogation  of  cov- 
enantal practices,  and  the  complete  an- 
nihilation of  the  old  Judaic  landmarks  ! 
It  was,  to  their  view,  simply  preposter- 
ous. Their  resentment  was  still  further 
intensified,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  at- 
tempts to  read  in  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Christian  scheme  of  sal- 
vation and  a  number  of  predictions  and 
previsions  regarding  the  Messiah  him- 
self. This  was  insult  indeed.  Should 
they,  the  inheritors  and  guardians  of 
the  word,  who  spent  their  days  and  years 
in  its  interpretation,  who  received  the 
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idition  intact  from  the  earliest  teach- 
|s  through  many  generations  of  sages, 
jould  they  have  remained  blind  to  the 

waning  of  their  own  text  ?  If,  within 
Je  Divine  economy,  this  man  had  been 
le  Destined  Redeemer,  would  the 

>rd    not  have  taught    them  ?     And 

ice  no  such  teaching  had  ever  come 
them,  who  were  to  be  deemed  the 
hie  interpreters  of  the  word,  they  or 
le  Christian  teachers,  untutored  reli- 
[onists,  strangers  to  the  intuitions  of 
jwish  traditions,  unlettered  in  the  wis- 
>m  received  from  the  Fathers  ?  In 

ief,  the  Jews  failed  to  understand  the 
aims  of  the  Christian  church,  and  they 
ifused  to  admit  them.  No  wonder, 
icrefore,  that  during  the  first  two  or 
iree  centuries  succeeding  the  birth  of 
;sus  there  were  constant  discussions, 
ickerings,  conflicts,  and  mutual  recrim- 

ations.  No  wonder  that  the  Jewish 
athers  indulged  in  sarcasms  and  cyni- 
lal  utterances,  which  fortunately  for  the 
liir  fame  of  Jewish  literature  have  long 
ince  been  expurgated  from  the  Tal- 
ludical  text  ;  no  wonder  that  slowly 
ut  too  surely  the  foundations  were  laid 
or  those  schismatic  feuds  which  after- 
wards resulted  in  so  much  misery,  to 
lie'  detriment  of  the  church,  and  the 
rolongation  of  hatred  and  persecution. 
The  reader  must  understand  that  nothi- 
ng is  so  dangerous  to  the  reputation 
nd  fame  of  any  man  as  the  evil  conduct 
f  his  followers.  Had  Christianity  re- 
nained  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed 
ect  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
;mperors,  the  probabilities  are  that  a 
usion  between  Jews  and  Christians 
vould  have  been  effected.  Despite  their 
•adical  differences,  they  had  much  in 
:ommon.  They  equally  abhorred  idol- 
itry  ;  they  equally  despised  the  rites  of 
he  heathen  temples.  They  equally 
>reached  purity,  charity,  righteousness, 
and  personal  integrity.  Had  the  perse- 
cution of  the  early  Christians  continued, 
who  knows  but  that  the  history  of  man 
might  have  been  read  differently  ?  But 


when  Christianity,  from  having  been  a 
persecuted  sect,  became  a  religious,  so- 
cial, and  civil  power,  the  doom  of  the 
dissenting  elements  was  inevitable.  Re- 
ligion never  oppresses  nor  persecutes, 
but  the  dominant  power  that  is  allied 
to  it  has  a  sword  or  cimeter.  When 
Christianity  became  a  Greek  power,  it 
became  a  Greek  master.  Unmindful  of 
the  simple,  pure,  and  gentle  teachings 
of  the  primitive  church,  it  became  am- 
bitious of  perpetuating  its  power,  and 
the  wheels  of  its  progressing  chariot 
passed  in  course  over  the  crushed  bodies 
of  the  unbelievers.  To  save  him  from 
perdition,  the  church  smote  the  unbe- 
liever on  the  cheek,  gave  him  a  prey  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheater  or 
the  Cynegeion,  spurned  him  as  a  dog, 
set  the  Cain's  mark  upon  his  forehead. 
What  bloody  scheme  of  salvation  was 
this  !  A  cross  in  the  one  hand,  a  sword 
in  the  other  ?  A  wild  beast  waiting  to 
tear  the  limbs  of  him  who  refused  to 
accept  Christ  !  Thus  had  theological 
interpretation,  graven  on  the  sword  of 
power,  converted  the  Judaism  of  the 
Nazarene  into  a  murderous  instrument 
of  destruction.  And  what  opinion  could 
the  persecuted  Hebrew  have  of  a  Sa- 
viour whose  followers  tore  out  his  heart 
in  their  wrath,  and  plundered  him  in 
their  greed  !  The  character  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  suffered  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  spirit  of  persecution  increased. 
Within  the  ghettos  to  which  they  were 
subsequently  assigned,  excluded  aliens 
governed  by  Christian  laws  that  made 
life  intolerable,  they  forgot  all  theologi- 
cal differences  in  the  mighty  suspicion 
that  the  Redeemer  of  such  ghouls  could 
never  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Christian  of  today  cannot  look 
upon  this  sad  chapter  of  human  history 
with  overmuch  sympathy,because  either 
he  knows  very  little  of  the  history  of 
his  church,  or  else  it  is  taught  him  only 
as  it  appears  to  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  great  wrong  done  the  world  by  the 
church  —  a  wrong  which  in  God's  eternal 
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years  it  may  yet  have  to  expiate  —  is  that 
when  it  became  allied  to  political  power 
it  uplifted  the  sword  of  persecution,  and 
left  the  minority  no  choice  between 
baptism  or  death.  It  has  not  atoned  for 
this  supererogation,  even  when  it  sub- 
sequently allied  itself  to  the  civilizing 
influences  that  brought  about  the  Age 
of  Reason.  The  Jews  remained  not  only 
total  strangers  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
church  that  persecuted  them,  not  only 
repelled  its  advances,  fearing  that  the 
sword,  the  rack,  and  the  torture,  lurked 
behind  the  cross,  but  they  even  remained 
strangers  to  civilization,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  law  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  remained  the  precious  heir- 
looms of  a  deathless  past,  whose  un- 
quenchable memories  were  mixed  with 
so  much  tears,  pain,  and  sorrow. 

If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  himself  ut- 
tered the  wise  maxim  that  man  shall  be 
known  by  his  fruits,  his  followers  in  the 
long  days  of  the  dark  past  produced  fruit 
that  was  not  of  their  teacher's  planting. 
That,  to  a  Jew,  is  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  history.  Happily  that  dark 
past  is  behind  us,  and  no  matter  through 
what  potent  agencies,  the  attitude  of 
the  church  is  less  intolerant,  if  still  too 
dogmatical  to  insure  great  sympathy. 
Whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not,  I  attrib- 
ute the  modern  attitude  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  the  powerful  revolution  of 
the  centuries,  by  which  it  became  re- 
duced to  a  mere  agency  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  religious  teachings.  When 
the  church,  instead  of  holding  the  scep- 
tre of  power,  simply  ascends  the  cath- 
edra, and  gives  utterance  to  the  wise 
words  of  its  illustrious  Founder,  He- 
brews begin  to  understand  its  purposes. 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass,  not  only  that 
the  Jew  with  hearty  good  will  turns  to 
his  Christian  brother,  believing  firmly 
that,  as  Nathan  the  Wise  says  so  nobly 
and  so  sagely,  what  makes  the  Chris- 
tian a  Jew  makes  the  Jew  a  Christian, 
but  that  the  character  of  the  Nazarene 
gains  in  strength  and  luster  in  exactly 


the  same  proportion  that  his  followers 
make  themselves  beloved  and  respected 

This  I  profess,  without  fear  of  criti- 
cism or  contradiction,  is  the  modern 
Jewish  standpoint.  The  dogmas  of 
Christianity  are  still  unintelligible  to  us. 
We  cannot  understand  the  intricate 
scheme  of  salvation  that  places  God 
far  without  the  reach  of  His  creatur 
that  mediation  must  be  resorted  to. 
do  not  understand  that  to  reach  t 
Heavenly  Father  in  simple,  childlike 
prayer,  a  string  of  metaphysical  propo- 
sitions must  be  purchased  or  acquired 
We  understand  and  feel  God  our  Father, 
the  God  of  all  the  world,  the  Father  of 
all  His  children.  We  have  never  taken 
very  kindly  to  metaphysics.  When  Isoc- 
rates,  the  Greek,  witnessed  the  Osirian 
rit  es  on  the  shores  of  the  lower  Nile,  he 
wondered  much, — "If  Osiris  is  God,  wh 
do  ye  lament  his  death  as  man  ;  and  if  h 
be  man,  why  do  ye  worship  him  as  God  ?" 
The  illustrious  Greek's  objections 
garding  Osiris  are  ours  with  respect 
the  metaphysical  Christ. 

But  —  let  my  dear  reader  and  fello 
man  scan  the  following  closely  —  sho 
of  all  theological  attributes,  divested 
his  Greek  garments,  disrobed  and  a 
pearing  in  the  strong  light  of  histo 
the  majestic  character  and  figure  of  t 
Nazarene  are  intelligible  enough  to 
Hebrew.  The  earliest  Greek  and  R 
man  pictures  of  the  Christ  represe 
him  as  bare-headed,  crowned  with  th 
nimbus,  enveloped  in  a  long  flowing  rob 
barefoot  or  sandaled,  with  a  gentle, 
dreamy  face,  every  line  of  which  is  am 
expression  of  deep  spirituality.  Jews  do 
not  understand  such  a  representation.  Itt 
is  an  expression  of  Greek  thought.  The1 
Jewish  sculptor,  Moses  Ezekiel,  born; 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  had  another; 
conception  of  the  Christ.  He  has  chis- 
eled out  of  the  choicest  marble  the  no- 
ble figure  of  a  Jewish  patriot,  strong,, 
sturdy,  attired  like  a  Hebrew  of  the 
period  of  the  Galilean, —  a  youth  with; 
turbaned  head,  and  a  face  flashing  withi 
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renius.  That  answers  more  faithfully 
o  the  Jewish  idea  of  Jesus.  A  son  of 
pis  people,  his  heart  aflame  with  great 
ntents,  his  ambition  wholly  to  restore 
;he  Law,  his  dream  that  of  the  prophets, 
:o  bring  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the 
hildren  of  earth,  he  preached  a  millen- 
jnium  to  men  engaged  in  quarrels  and 
contentions.  If  he  failed,  if  his  life  paid 
the  forfeit,  it  was  the  sorrowful  conse- 
(quence  of  troubled  times.  But  his  teach- 
ings, as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of 
his  book,  not  as  they  are  interpreted  by 
hair-splitting  metaphysicians,  his  teach- 
ings are  the  genuine  echoes  of  the  holy 
themes  propounded  by  the  old  prophets. 
A  life  led  in  harmony  with  such  teach- 
ings, the  same  teachings  given  to  Israel 
in  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  must  needs 
be  pure  and  holy.  This  much  we  un- 
derstand,— why  cannot  all  the  world 
thus  read  these  teachings,  and  thus,  to 
quote  the  great  words  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  remove  the  title  page  be- 


tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  ? 
But  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  Still, 
perhaps  the  merry  Christmas  bells  do 
not  ring  in  vain.  Perhaps  they  are  the 
perennial  messengers  of  an  era  of  com- 
plete peace  and  good  will.  For  the 
present  the  Jew  believes  in  God,  in  the 
law  of  righteousness  ;  and  is  an  ardent 
patriot  in  every  country  that  has  cradled 
him.  And  he  holds  all  men  to  be  his 
brethren ;  he  holds  all  religion  to  be  the 
potent  factor  of  man's  regeneration  ;  he 
holds  every  prayer  to  be  the  message 
from  the  child  to  the  Father.  These 
are  no  dogmatic  teachings.  Exalted 
as  has  become  the  figure  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  when  the  Jew  was  permitted  to 
view  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  teachings, 
it  may  reach  the  full  height  of  prophet- 
ical power,  when  the  church  shall  have 
consented  to  a  plan  of  salvation  in  which 
the  acceptance  of  unintelligible  dog- 
matic teachings  shall  be  no  longer  a 
condition. 

Jacob   Voorsangcr. 
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NON  VISUS. 

His  face  doth  not  appear; 
And  human  eye  cannot  descry 
That  we  two  dwell  anear. 

Yet  in  the  shadow-land, 
Far  from  the  ken  of  sons  of  men, 
We  two  walk  hand  in  hand. 

The  world  hears  not  a  tone ; 
For  in  that  tryst  where  none  may  list, 
We  make  our  secrets  known. 

I  neither  care  nor  see 
What  form  is  worn,  what  name  is  borne 
By  him,  who  walks  with  me. 

I  only  know,  in  rest 
And  calm  content  my  days  are  spent 
With  this,  my  guest. 

And  yet,  if  men  should  see 
His  face  some  day,  methinks  they'd  say: 
"'Tis  Love  abides  with  thee!" 

Narnie  Harrison. 
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IT  SEEMED  evident  that  there  would 
be  a  bill  introduced  at  the  next  legisla- 
ture prohibiting  hydraulic  mining.  For 
a  number  of  years,  complaints  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  streams  affected 
by  this  manner  of  gold-getting  had 
been  on  the  increase,  and  the  newspa- 
pers were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  practice. 

To  defeat  such  legislation,  Emery 
Hope  was  bending  every  effort.  Own- 
ing as  he  did  properties  that  would  be 
affected  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  it  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  he  would  be  willing  to 
spend  both  time  and  money  in  his  en- 
deavor to  carry  his  point. 

It  was  early  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Hope 
had  just  come  into  N ,  after  a  tire- 
some stage  ride.  The  sleepy  clerk  had 
told  him  that  there  would  be  no  train 
until  morning,  and  as  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  he  asked  to  be  shown  to  his 
r*om  immediately  after  supper.  His 
trip  into  the  bunch-grass  counties  had 
completely  worn  him  out, —  owing  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  to  the  heat  and  bad 
roads,  as  to  the  utter  impossibility  of 
getting  anything  satisfactory  out  of  the 
resident  members  elect.  The  result 
was  that  no  sooner  had  he  become  fairly 
settled  in  the  time-worn  depression  in 
the  center  of  the  bed,  than  he  fell  fast 
asleep. 

But  he  was  not  to  rest  undisturbed. 


The  whistle  of  a  passing  freight  directly 
in  front  of  his  open  window  aroused 
him  from  a  troubled  dream,  and  as  the 
dream  was  very  unpleasant  he  was  glad 
to  have  it  interrupted. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  yawned.  The 
light  from  the  new  moon  lessened  the 
darkness  sufficiently  for  him  to  see 
what  appeared  to  be  something  sitting 
on  a  chair  by  the  window.  He  pinched 
himself,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  awake, 
and  that  this  was  not  a  vision  of  his  bad 
dream.  But,  no;  for  there  it  was  —  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  little,  dried-up  human 
form. 

Mr.  Hope  forced  himself  to  speak. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "  he  said, 
and  his  voice  sounded  harsh  and  strange. 

The  shape  seemed  to  shake  itself.  It 
then  gave  an  asthmatic  little  chuckle, 
and  in  a  voice  that  resembled  the  rat- 
tling of  peas  in  a  pod,  said,  "  You  are 
Mr.  Emery  Hope." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  he  said  ;  "but  who, 
in  the  name  of  porphyry,  are  you  ? " 

"  I  have  been  waiting  a  long  while  for 
you  to  awaken,"  said  the  form  at  the 
window. 

"  The  devil  you  have! "  said  Mr.  Hope. 
"And  to  what  do  I  owe  all  this  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  anxious  to  defeat  that 
hydraulic  mining  bill?"  observed  the 
form,  throwing  one  skinny  leg  over  the 
other.  "Am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"And  what  if  I  am  ? "  asked  Hope. 
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"  It  seems  a  little  irregular  to  wake  up 
in  the  night,  and  discuss  one's  private 
affairs  with  such  an  infernal  looking 
mummy  as  you  are." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  mummy,"  it  con- 
tinued. "  I  am  the  essence  of  the  chem- 
ist Boleno,  who  was  imprisoned  one 
thousand  years  ago  under  a  rock,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  butte  called  Dead 
Man's  Finger.  I  will  help  you  to  defeat 
that  bill,  if  you  will  do  something  for 
me.  The  conditions  are  easy." 

"What  are  the  conditions?"  asked 
Mr.  Hope;  "for,"  he  continued,  "I  be- 
lieve I  would  sign  a  contract  with  old 
Harry  himself  to  win  this  fight." 

"  You  are  to  take  my  body  and  burn 
it,"  said  the  spook  eagerly.  "  It  is  under 
a  rock,  just  one  hundred  feet  on  a  plumb 
line  below  the  granite  bowlder  that 
crowns  Dead  Man's  Finger  on  the  north 
side.  Measure  from  the  base  of  the 
bowlder.  Will  you  do  it  ?  "  rattled  the 
spook,  bending  forward  eagerly. 

"  I  won't  have  to  shake  hands  on  it, 
will  I  ?"  queried  Mr.  Hope. 

"No,"  continued  the  other:  "just 
promise  that  within  one  year  from  the 
time  this  bill  is  defeated  you  will  fulfill 
your  part  of  the  agreement." 

"Well,  I  promise,"  returned  Mr. 
Hope.  "  But  how  are  you  going  to  be 
able  to  help  me  ? " 

"I  will  tell  you,"  it  replied.  "You 
are  not  to  try  and  do  anything  further 
with  the  members,  but  turn  your  whole 
attention  to  the  Governor.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to 
you  if  you  could  force  him  to  return  a 
full  and  truthful  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion you  might  ask  him  ? "  it  queried. 

"Return  a  full  and  truthful  answer  to 
any  question  I  might  ask  him ! "  ex- 
claimed Hope.  "That  mwA/givemea 
cinch  on  him,  sure." 

"  You  evidently  believe  he  has  done 
things  that  he  would  not  care  to  have 
known." 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  I 
think  he  is  as  dishonest  an  old  repro- 


bate as  ever  drew  breath  ;  and  he  does 
me  the  honor  of  thinking  the  same  of 
me.  No.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Essence 
of  Bolenus,  or  whatever  you  call  your- 
self, you  will  have  to  sink  another  shaft. 
His  Honor  and  I  would  never  hitch  on 
any  kind  of  an  agreement." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  To  be  sure  you  will," 
returned  the  other.  "For  I  will  give 
you  something  that  will  make  him  com- 
mit himself;  once  you  have  him,  you 
may  demand,  in  payment  for  silence, 
that  he  veto  the  bill.  But  it  will  soon 
be  daylight,  and  I  must  make  haste." 

The  little  figure  leaned  over,  and  was 
silent  a  moment.  It  then  continued  : 
"You  will  find  upon  this  window-sill  a 
small  seed,  which  you  must  put  in  a 
flower-pot,  filled  with  rich  earth.  This 
you  must  be  careful  to  water  well  each 
day.  At  the  end  of  one  month  you 
will  have  a  plant  that  resembles  tobacco 
You  must  then  cut  and  dry  it,  and  have 
it  made  into  a  cigar.  This  cigar  you 
must  give  to  the  Governor.  Any  ques- 
tion you  may  ask  him,  while  he  is  smok- 
ing it,  will  receive  a  full  and  truthful 
answer.  You  can  arrange  the  rest." 

Mr.  Hope  hastened  to  speak,  but  tht 
form  had  disappeared,  and  he  noticed 
that  the  dawn  was  approaching.  He 
arose  and  dressed  himself.  "A  mighty 
vivid  dream,"  he  said. 

Before  leaving  the  room  he  walked 
over  to  the  window,  and  there,  lying  on 
the  sill,  was  a  small,  woolly  seed.  He 
picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the  corner 
of  an  envelope,  which  he  then  folded 
and  thrust  deep  down  into  his  breast 
pocket. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Hope  did,  upon 
arriving  at  his  home,  was  to  plant  that 
seed.  Day  after  day  he  watched  and 
nourished  the  plant,  until  at  the  end  of 
a  month  he  found  that  there  was  just 
enough  of  it  to  make  one  medium-sized 
cigar.  He  cut  and  dried  the  little  leaves 
and  carried  them  to  a  tobacconist  around 
the  corner,  and  stood  watching  him  in- 
tently while  he  rolled  them  into  shape. 
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'BUT,    NO;    FOR    THERE    IT   WAS." 


The  next  thing  was  to  get  witnesses 
to  the  Governor's  disclosures,  and  these 
must  be  men  of  weight,  who  would  be 
believed.  They  must  also  be  men  who 
would  make  and  keep  a  promise  not  to 
reveal  anything  that  the  Governor 
might  say  to  them. 

His  choice  settled  upon  Mr.  George 
Amret,  a  leading  merchant  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  Reverend  Samuel  James,  of 
whose  church  Mr.  Hope  and  his  family 
were  members.  An  arrangement  was 
made  with  these  gentlemen,  to  attend 
him  on  the  following  day. 

"  You  will  hear  strange  things,"  he 
said, —  "things  that  will  surprise  you 
greatly."  He  did  not  tell  them  what 
they  were,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
them  pledged  to  silence. 

The  Governor  was  alone  in  his  office, 


when     his     secretary    announced    Mr. 
Emery  Hope,  Mr.  George  Amret,  and 
the  Reverend   Samuel  James.     He  re-. 
ceived  his  visitors  cordially,  and  offered 
them  chairs. 

"We  have  come  on  very  important 
business,  Governor,  and  trust  we  can 
have  a  half  an  Hour  of  your  time."  Mr. 
Hope  waited  for  an  answer.  The  Gov- 
ernor turned,  and  announced  to  his  sec- 
retary that  he  would  be  busy  for  that 
length  of  time,  and  Mr.  Hope  felt  that 
he  had  won  the  first  move. 

"  I'll  fix  the  old  hypocrite,"  he  said  to 
himself ;    and    then,  aloud,—  "  As  the 
matter  to  come  before  us  very  nearly 
concerns  me,  I    trust,  Governor,  that 
you  will  not  refuse  to  light  a  cigar  wit 
me.     We  will  then  proceed  to  business 
As  he  reached  for  his  case,  he  trem- 
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bled  violently.  What  if  the  Governor 
should  refuse  to  smoke  ?  There  was 
one  cigar  on  each  side  of  the  case.  The 
one  he  wished  to  retain  was  held  down 
by  his  thumb,  the  other  being  held 
toward  the  Governor. 

It  was  taken,  the  cigars  were  lighted, 
and  another  point  was  scored. 

Mr.  Hope's  eyes  fairly  gleamed  as  he 
looked  toward  his  enemy,  contentedly 
puffing  away  at  the  cigar  that  was  to 
seal  his  doom. 

"  I  will  hold  it  over  him  as  long  as  he 
lives,"  he  said  to  himself;  "and  it  will 
make  tiptop  political  capital  when  the 
time  comes  to  use  it.  His  influence 
amounts  to  a  great  deal,"  dreamed 
Hope,  "and  it  is  a  lever  that  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  command.  I  shall  get 
concessions  that  will  make  me  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  State,  and — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hope,  but  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  make  known 


your  business;  I  am  pressed  for  time," 
broke  in  the  Governor.  "  Will  you 
please  tell  me  why  you  came  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  came 
here  to  get  you  to  tell  these  gentlemen 
and  myself  all  about  your  rascality." 

The  Governor  was  thunderstruck. 

Hope  was  no  less  so  ;  but  he  rallied 
first,  and  mentally  framed  an  apology. 
"  Yes,  I  consider  you  a  villain.  That  is 
— you  understand — I  mean  I,  myself, 
think  you  are  a  d — d  rascal." 

The  minister  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  abuse  and  profanity ;  do  you  not 
pretend  to  be  a  Christian  man,  and  a 
member  of  my  church  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That  is,  I  pretend,"  answered 
Hope;  "but  I  am  an  infernal  hypo- 
crite, and  I  have  always  thought  you 
were  the  same." 

The  minister  sunk  into  his  seat,  and 
Hope  attempted  to  arise,  but  could  not. 


"  WILL    YOU    PLEASE  TELL   ME   WHY   YOU   CAMK    HKRE  ?" 
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Something  seemed  to  chain  him  to  his 
place. 

"Perhaps,  while  you  are  in  a  mood 
for  talking  so  plainly  about  other  peo- 
ple," said  the  Governor  sarcastically, 
"you  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  you  have  been  offer- 
ing bribes  to  members  of  the  legislature 
during  the  past  two  months." 

"  It  is  true,"  murmured  Hope,  "  I 
have  not  only  offered  them,  but  in  two 
cases  I  have  had  them  accepted  " 

The  Governor  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised about  the  plainness  of  the  answer. 
"  Was  there  anything  in  the  charge  that 
you  accepted  money  from  the  railroad, 
while  on  the  Commission  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  O,  yes,"  replied  Hope,  "  several 
times  Once  I  got  five  hun  — 

"Hold  on,"  shouted  Mr.  Amret,  "I 
have  always  suspected  that  at  the  time 
you  sold  me  those  Bloomingdale  bonds, 


you  knew  the  company  had  failed.     Is 
it  so  ? " 

"  O,  yes,  it  is  so,"  he  said  faintly,  "  I 
heard  it  an  hour  before  the  sale." 

The  perspiration  was  running  down 
his  face  in  streams.  "  Gentlemen,  have 
mercy,"  he  cried,  "force  open  my  mouth, 
and  take  away  this  cigar." 

He  made  a  frantic  effort  to  rise,  and 
had  nearly  succeeded,  when  something 
struck  him  on  the  head.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  found  himself  lying  on  the 
floor  in  the  hotel.  The  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the  horizon,  and  the  voice 
of  the  landlady  was  calling  him  for  his 
train. 

"  Thank  the  Lord,"  he  said,  as  he 
gave  a  parting  pull  to  his  valise  strap, 
"that  when  a  fellow  grows  up  without  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Truth,  he 
does  not  have  to  be  introduced  to  her 
all  at  once." 

Cohin  B.  Broivn. 


SILENCE. 

THOU  art  the  weapon  of  Wisdom,  more  keen  than  the  two-edged  sword; 
At  the  tip  of  the  tongue  thou  bidest,  awaiting  the  master's  word  : 
Yet  it  needs  true  wit  to  wield  thee,  and  truer  to  keep  thee  long. 
Deeper  than  speech  thy  comfort,  in  insult,  in  sorrow,  in  wrong; 
And  if  in  telling  his  love-tale,  unknowing  thy  strength  is  so  strong, 
He  uses  thee  not,  she  will  quick  discover 

He  is  no  lover. 
Let  me  follow  thy  counsel,  Silence,  and  end  my  song. 

Charlotte   W.   Thurston. 
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'END  a  man  aloft  to  the 
fore  royal  yard  to  look  out 
for  land,"  was  the  order 
given  by  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  sailing  in  the  pleas- 
ant northeast  trade  winds 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Equator, 
and  in  longitude  174  East. 
Four  days  previously 
this  vessel  had  crossed  the 
meridian  on  which  the 
world's  day  begins,  thus 
discarding  one  day,  and 
passing  from  Friday  to 
Sunday.  The  discarded  day  was  to  have 
been  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, who,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  his  own  age. 

It  was  not  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
sailor,  who  was  on  his  first  voyage  among 
coral  islands,  reported  in  doubtful  tones 


from  his   lofty  lookout,    "The  appear- 
ance of  trees  growing  out  of  the  ocean." 

Another  half  hour's  sailing  caused  the 
cry  of  "Land  ho  !"  to  come,  this  time 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  a  white 
beach  was  reported  visible  under  the 
trees. 

A  coral  island  in  the  Gilbert  group 
was  soon  plainly  seen  from  the  deck. 
In  another  hour  the  anchor  was  dropped 
under  the  lee  of  the  coral  reef  and  trees, 
the  vessel  surrounded  with  scores  of 
canoes,  and  the  deck  swarming  with 
natives. 

This  island,  Tapiteuea  by  name,  is 
twenty-one  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Honolulu,  the  course  and  dis- 
tance being  the  same  as  that  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu. 

Micronesia,  "Little  Islands,"  is  a 
portion  of  Polynesia,  composed  of  four 
distinct  groups,  the  Gilbert  or  Kings- 
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mill,  which  lie  on  the  Equator  in  the 
longitude  mentioned  ;  the  Marshall  or 
Mulgraves,  subdivided  into  two  chains, 
the  Radacks  on  the  east,  and  the  Ralicks 
on  the  west,  which  lie  from  five  to  thir- 
teen degrees  farther  north,  and  from 
two  to  ten  degrees  farther  west  ;  and 
the  Caroline,  still  farther  to  the  west, 
and  stretching  along  east  and  west  from 
longitude  163°  to  135°  east,  and  from  5° 
to  12°  north  latitude.  North  of  the  Car- 
oline group,  between  longitude  147°  and 
142°  east,  and  latitude  12°  and  if  north, 


Caroline  Islands,  and  left  a  governor, 
with  several  officers,  fifty  soldiers,  twen- 
ty-five convicts,  and  six  Capuchin  priests, 
on  the  high  island  of  Panapa.  In  the 
same  year  the  Germans  claimed  the 
Marshall  Islands,  each  nation  basing  its 
claim  upon  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
intruding  themselves  upon  the  lawful 
owners  without  invitation :  but  what 
honor  or  profit  can  accrue  to  any  of 
these  governments  through  possession 
of  these  worthless  little  pin-heads  of  the 
Pacific  puzzles  one  familiar  with  them. 


AN    APPROACH. 


are  the  Ladrone  Islands.  The  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  groups  are  exclusively  low 
reefs  of  coral  formation,  while  the  two 
others  include  both  coral  and  volcanic 
islands. 

The  native  race  of  the  Ladrones  is 
extinct,  but  some  of  the  group  are  used 
for  a  penal  colony  by  the  Spanish. 

The  Gilbert  Islands  have  recently 
come  into  some  prominence,  through 
the  act  of  the  English  government  in 
taking  formal  possession  of  them.  In 
1887  the  Spanish  took  control  of  the 


A  chain  of  sixteen  islands,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  sixteen  reefs,  com 
poses  the  Gilbert  Archipelago.  Upon 
eight  of  these  are  found  from  eight  to 
thirty  islets  of  various  sizes.  The  name 
less  generally  used,  Kingsmill  Islands, 
formerly  designated  a  few  of  the  south- 
ern ones  only.  As  the  result  of  one 
islet,  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  whole 
group,  being  discovered  and  named  by 
one  person,  and  another  by  another, 
each  island,  as  well  as  the  whole  group, 
has  a  distinct  name  of  its  own.  The 
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A   SOUTH    SEA    HOME. 


easternmost,  sighted  June  3d,  1765,  and 
named  Byron  Island  for  the  discoverer, 
was  the  first  of  this  archipelago  discov- 
ered. This  island  is  placed  upon  the 
chart  some  fifty-five  miles  to  the  east  of 
its  true  position,  which  is  latitude  i° 
26'  S.,  and  longitude  176°  50'  E. 

Such  poor  surveying  has  been  done, 
that  no  charts  yet  issued  can  be  relied 
upon  by  the  navigator.  I  have  sailed 
over  the  designated  position  of  hundreds 
of  non-existing  islands,  while  many  that 
do  exist  are  sadly  misplaced,  thus  ren- 
dering navigation  safe  only  under  strict 
watch  by  day  and  night.  It  would  not 
seem  amiss  for  some  of  our  great  gov- 
ernments, with  their  numerous  men-of- 
war  lying  month  after  month  in  foreign 
harbors,  to  spend  a  season  in  a  thorough 
survey,  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
navigation. 

These  Gilbert  atolls,  or  coral  islands, 
which  vary  in  size  and  form,  inclose  la- 
goons of  every  shape,  into  almost  all  of 
which  there  is  at  least  one  passage.  In 
the  lagoon  numerous  coral  patches  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  mak- 
ing sailing  dangerous,  except  by  day- 
light, when  the  sun  is  at  one's  back. 
They  are,  however,  quiet  and  safe  places 
for  anchorage,  with  a  depth  from  forty 
to  two  hundred  feet. 

The  average  height  of  the  islands  is 
about  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  soil,  which  is  but  a  few  inch- 


es deep,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  very 
fine  coral  sand  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Few  are  entirely  covered  with 
trees  ;  they  usually  have  barren  portions 
that  even  the  tide  runs  over  at  high 
water. 

The  climate  is  equable,  as  the  ther- 
mometer on  board  ship  shows  a  uniform 
height  of  eighty-four  degrees.  From 
October  to  April  is  called  the  winter ; 
and  from  May  to  September,  the  fine 
weather  season.  During  the  latter,  the 
trade  winds  blow  steadily  from  the  north- 
east and  east,  and  the  natives  improve 
the  opportunity  to  make  voyages  in  their 
large  proas,  or  canoes,  to  other  islands 
ef  the  group  to  visit  friends  or  fight  foes. 

As  we  look  upon  these  vast  break- 
waters of  nature,  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion of  their  origin  never  fails  to  arise. 
Are  the  various  islets  upon  these  reefs 
the  remnants  of  one  continuous  island, 
which  by  the  constant  action  of  wind 
and  wave  have  gradually  been  worn  and 
washed  apart ;  or,  is  the  coral  still  at 
work,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  atoms 
washed  upon  it,  until  the  wonderful 
formation  rises  above  the  sea  as  a  new 
islet,  which  in  the  future  will  unite  with 
the  others,  and  the  entire  reef  be  cov- 
ered with  trees  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  has  there  at  one 
time  been  a  large  continent  in  this  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  gradual- 
ly sunk  under  the  water,  and  as  the 
mountain  tops  disappeared,  the  coral 
used  them  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  ?  Do  the  passages  through  the 
reefs,  into  the  lagoons,  mark  the  place 
where  once  a  river  ran  ?  How  came  the 
natives  upon  these  islands  ?  Whence 
the  cocoanut  and  the  pandanus  (screw 
pine)  trees,  and  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  forms  of  life  that  are  found 
there  ? 

The  view  of  a  coral  island,  with  its 
wonderful  reef,  sparkling  lagoon,  and 
forest  of  tropical  trees,  is  a  pleasant 
sight ;  but  the  interest  in  this  is  lost 
when  we  land  upon  the  beach,  and  for 
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the  first  time  look  upon   the  real  live  The  accepted  theory  until  recently  has 

heathen.  been   that  the  brown  Polynesians  be- 

In  all  Micronesia  the  inhabitants  are  long  to  the  Malay  race.     Later  investi- 

a  brown  race,  with  straight  black  hair,  gations  by  Judge  Forander,  of  the  Ha- 


FOOD,    SI1KLTER,    AND   CLOTHING. 


bearing  little  resemblance  to  the  woolly- 
haired  African  race  found  on  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  Solomon,  Loyally, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji  islands. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Logan,  for  many 
years  a  successful  missionary  in  the 
Caroline  Group,  in  writing  upon  this 
subject,  says  :  "  The  islands  inhabited 
by  the  Polynesians  enter  like  a  wedge 
among  those  inhabited  by  the  brown 
race,  the  apex  being  the  Fiji  Islands. 


waiian  Islands,  and  certain  German 
scholars,  render  it  probable  that  they 
may  be  a  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
It  is  thought  that  by  means  of  their 
languages,  traditions,  and  mythologies, 
the  Polynesians  can  be  traced  back 
from  their  present  abode,  step  by  step, 
through  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  to  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, and  onward  to  the  central  table- 
lands of  Asia,  whence  the  Caucasian 
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races  in  the  beginning  of  history  emi- 
grated westward  and  southward. 

"  In  those  groups  in  which  the  differ- 
ent islands  are  near  enough  to  allow  of 
communication,  even  though  compara- 
tively infrequent,  there  is  usually  a 
common  language  ;  where  widely  sepa- 
rated, different  languages  have  been 
developed. 

"  Most  of  the  various  dialects  abound 
in  vowel  sounds,  two  consonants  rarely 
coming  together  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  and  all  words  ending  in  vowels." 


lation  of  Micronesia  is  found  in  this  one 
group,  their  number  at  the  present  time 
being  estimated  at  nearly  fifty  thousand 
people.  One  of  the  smallest  islands, 
not  over  two  miles  in  diameter,  has  up- 
on it  some  seventeen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants ;  while  Tapiteuea,  a  continuous  is- 
land thirty  miles  in  length,  without  any 
lagoon,  has  a  population  of  nearly  six 
thousand. 

A  boat  approaching  the  shore  is  the 
signal  for  all  in  the  vicinity  to  assemble 
upon  the  beach.  Before  landing,  let  us 
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The  Gilbert  Islanders,  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  are  a  darker  and  larger 
race  than  the  others,  and  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Hawaiians. 

In  any  other  gronp  the  attention  will 
not  be  particularly  attracted  by  great 
numbers,  but  upon  landing  at  any  of 
the  Gilberts,  and  viewing  the  beach  lit- 
erally covered  with  natives,  no  one 
fails  to  ask,  "Where  did  they  all  come 
from  ? "  "  How  can  they  all  live  upon 
this  small  strip  of  land  ? "  which  in  no 
place  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  It  is  believed  that  half  the  popu- 


stand  in  the  boat  and  take  a  survey  of 
what  is  before  us.  At  the  water's  edge 
is  a  throng  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
guiltless  of  all  covering.  Behind  them 
a  throng  of  men,  from  the  youth  to  the 
gray-haired,  some  of  whom  are  as  desti- 
tute of  clothing  as  the  children  before 
them,  and  the  remainder  but  little  bet- 
ter off.  Farther  up  the  beach,  huddled 
together  under  the  trees,  are  the  women, 
no  less  curious,  but  not  allowed  in  the 
ranks  of  men.  Never  in  one  instance, 
in  any  part  of  Micronesia,  have  I  seen 
a  woman  without  some  covering. 
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On  my  first  visit  to  these  islands,  I 
saw  at  once  where  the  fashion  and  name 
of  banging  the  hair,  so  much  practiced 
by  the  women  of  our  home-land,  origi- 
nated. It  no  doubt  was  from  the  heathen 
men  and  women  of  Micronesia,  who  to 
prevent  the  hair  on  their  mop-like  heads 
from  covering  their  eyes,  literally 
banged  it  off  in  front  between  two 
stones. 

The  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  tattooed,  and  this  cruel  work 
is  begun  before  they  are  a  year  old. 

Being  of  a  naturally  quarrelsome  and 
savage  disposition,  these  heathen  have 
engaged  in  such  prolonged  and  fierce 
warfare,  that  their  bodies  are  also  cov- 
ered with  scars,  of  which  they  are  very 
proud,  since  they  are  indications  of  their 
bravery  and  courage.  Their  ignorant 
idea  of  courage,  which  often  causes  their 
death,  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  who  noticed,  while  convers- 
ing with  us,  along  native  spear,  covered 
with  terrible  sharks'  teeth,  which  had 
been  brought  on  board  to  sell,  fall  from 
its  position  on  the  rail.  In  his  haste  to 
catch  it  before  it  reached  the  deck,  he 
received  a  severe  cutting  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  from  which  the  blood  ran 
freely.  Not  the  slightest  attention  was 
paid  by  him  to  the  accident,  neither 
were  we  permitted,  to  look  at  the  hand. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  slash  open  any 
suffering  part,  to  let  out,  as  they  think, 
the  pain. 

The  coming  of  numerous  trading  ves- 
sels seeking  cobra  (dried  cocoanut 
meat)  has  been  the  means  of  introdu- 
cing as  trade  the  more  deadly  weapons, 
guns,  pistols,  knives,  etc.,  with  which" 
nearly  all  their  fighting  is  now  done  ; 
whereas,  in  the  past,  spears,  slings,  and 
clubs,  of  their  own  making  were  used. 

I  was  reliably  informed  that  formerly 
at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
among  the  natives  were  violent, —  from 
murder,  which  is  thought  so  lightly  of 
as  not  to  be  considered  punishable. 
The  relatives  of  the  murdered  one  are 
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satisfied  with  the  presentation  of  a  piece 
of  land,  or  a  cocoanut  tree  or  two. 
Although  the  loss  of  life  is  so  great  and 
constant,  there  seems  little  danger  of 
depopulation.  While  we  were  anchored 
at  Tarama,  the  case  of  a  native  woman 
giving  birth  to  three  healthy  children 
came  to  my  notice. 

The  Gilbert  Islanders  are  more  in- 
clined to  cannibalism  than  any  others 
in  Micronesia,  and  there  is  probably  no 
adult  among  them  who  has  not  tasted 
human  flesh. 

The  native  food  consists  of  a  variety  of 
fish,  tortoise,  cocoanuts,  and  pandanus. 
The  papayer  fruit,  better  known  as  the 
mummy  apple,  has  been  successfully 
introduced.  Pigs,  ducks,  and  chickens, 
are  becoming  quite  numerous,  and  prov- 
ing an  additional  blessing  to  the  scanty 
store.  The  habit  of  destroying  their 
enemies'  cocoanut  trees  during  their 
fights  often  reduces  them  to  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

The  only  fresh  water  is  secured  by 
the  rising  tide,  pressing  into  holes  dug 
for  the  purpose  the  rain  that  falls  up- 
on the  island.  Even  this  is  so  brackish 
that  the  natives  prefer  the  delicious  cool 
water  from  the  half-grown  cocoanut  just 
plucked  from  the  tree. 

Although  their  grief  is  slight  over 
murder,  there  is  great  demonstration  of 
sorrow  when  they  are  called  to  separate. 
I  well  remember  our  first  experience  of 
a  night  made  hideous.  As  we  were  sit- 
ting on  deck  under  our  awning,  peace- 
fully enjoying  a  pleasant  evening  in  a 
quiet  lagoon,  suddenly  shrieks,  cries 
wailings,  and  shouts,  brought  us  to  our 
feet,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  we  were  standing  near  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  that  these  unearthly 
sounds  proceeded  directly  from  Pande- 
monium. The  natives  were  lamenting 
the  departure  of  some  of  their  kindred, 
who  were  to  take  passage  with  us  the 
following  day.  There  may  not  have 
been  many  tears  shed  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  would  seem  unnecessary  with 
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the  amount  of  noise.  Since  they  seem 
to  have  natural  affection  for  their  chil- 
dren, one  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
general  custom  of  giving  away  their  own 
to  their  friendsand  thenadopting  others. 

There  still  remain  in  this  group  many 
of  the  disgusting  forms  of  heathenism. 
Had  I  not  witnessed  their  customs  re- 
garding their  dead  it  would  seem  incred- 
ible. A  mother  will  carry  about  with 
her  the  body  of  her  dead  child  until  it 
falls  to  pieces,  when  she  carefully  cleans 
the  bones  and  carries  them.  A  wife 
will  often  continue  to  sleep  for  weeks 
under  a  mat  beside  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band. 

As  navigators,  the  Marshall  Islanders 
are  superior,  and  can  boast  of  their  hy- 
drographers.  It  seems  impossible  that 
the  primitive  chart,  constructed  with 
small  limber  sticks  to  represent  cur- 
rents and  waves,  with  a  shell  or  pebble 
at  intersections  to  represent  islands,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy, 
could  have  been  made  by  instinct  or 
memory.  Still,  many  are  the  unfortu- 
nate native  voyagers,  who,  through  a 
change  of  swell  or  obscured  stars,  their 
only  compass,  have  lost  their  way,  and 
indeed  found  themselves  "  all  at  sea." 
Many  are  never  heard  from ;  others  have 
drifted  to  inhospitable  shores  only  to 
meet  with  a  violent  death  ;  while  still 
others  have  been  rescued  by  vessels,  and 
landed  even  in  China  and  San  Francis- 
co. Some  of  these,  as  those  who  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  returning  to  their  homes 
and  friends. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  ingeni- 
ous method  experience  has  taught  them 
of  getting  the  water  from  their  canoes 
when  upset,  where  they  cannot  stand 
on  the  bottom.  Several  men,  after  push- 
ing the  canoe  in  a  certain  direction,  by 
swimming  as  fast  as  possible,  will  sud- 
denly stop,  causing  the  water  to  rush 
out  at  the  farther  end.  Before  it  can 
fill  again,  they  are  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  same  maneuver  gone 


through  with.  This  is  repeated  until 
the  boat  is  sufficiently  empty  to  keep 
the  gunwale  above  water,  when  the  re- 
mainder can  be  bailed  out. 

Instead  of  pressing  the  oil  from  the 
cocoanuts,  as  in  former  years,  the  na- 
tives now  cut  the  cocoanut  meat,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  into  small  pieces,  and 
expose  it  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  for 
a  few  days.  This,  now  called  cobra,  is 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  where  the  oil  that 
is  pressed  from  it  is  used  in  our  fine 
toilet  soaps.  For  the  cobra  the  natives 
receive  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  each  cocoanut 
tree  produces  seventy  cents  worth  a 
year. 

Business  firms,  with  respectable 
names,  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
California,  and  Germany,  are  engaged 
in  the  cobra  business  among  these 
islands,  but  their  respectability  does  not 
interfere  with  a  great  deal  of  business 
injurious  to  the  natives.  Rum,  tobacco, 
firearms,  giant  powder,  anything  to 
bring  them  the  desired  cobra,  is  sent 
by  them  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
white  traders,  who,  acting  as  their 
agents  upon  the  various  islands,  stand 
ready  to  secure  it.  Upon  the  native  in- 
sisting on  receiving  cash  for  his  com- 
modity, it  is  paid  in  Chilean  or  Mexican 
money,  purchased  by  the  business  firm 
for  this  purpose  at  a  large  discount. 

The  offscouring  of  humanity  have 
found  their  way  here,  where,  away  from 
all  law  and  restraint,  they  seem  content 
to  pass  their  indolent  days  in  the  full 
indulgence  of  all  their  low  and  evil  pas- 
sions. In  meeting  such  specimens  of 
white  and  colored  humanity,  with  their 
hang-dog  looks  and  downcast  eyes,  it 
seems  impossible  that  one  created  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker  can  be  brought 
so  low.  Many  of  them,  like  the  natives, 
with  minds  but  slightly  more  elevated, 
use  but  little  clothing  and  bear  the  same 
tattoo  marks.  The  natives  are  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  such  men,  and  from 
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this  class  the  business  firms  choose, 
often  to  their  cost,  their  agents. 

Many  amusing  incidents  have  come 
to  my  notice  during  the  years  spent 
among  these  natives. 

A  mail  sent  from  Honolulu  by  a  whal- 
er, to  Reverend  Hiram  Bingham,  was 
delivered  to  some  natives  to  hand  to 
him,  but  although  it  came  so  near  its 
destination,  he  never  received  it, —  for 


The  natives  are  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
perfumes,  and  are  eager  to  purchase 
what  they  call  in  their  broken  English, 
"  smell."  The  favorite  among  the  Gil- 
berts seems  to  be  kerosene  oil,  with 
which  they  cover  their  bodies  when  pre- 
paring for  a  feast  or  dance. 

A  shrewd  native,  when  sending  a  box 
of  shells  to  a  friend  in  Honolulu,  placed 
at  the  top  a  piece  of  red  calico  and  the 


WHENCE   COME  THEY  ?  " 


the  natives  ate  it  up  !  Another  time,  as 
the  natives  could  imagine  no  other  use 
for  some  soap  that  had  washed  ashore, 
at  the  same  island  from  a  wreck,  they 
ate  that  also. 

We  were  amused  by  the  request  of  a 
king,  that  had  evidently  learned  the  use 
of  soap,  who  sent  word  through  his  na- 
tive crew,  asking  us  to  furnish  him  with 
soap  and  towel  with  which  to  perform 
his  ablutions  before  visiting  our  vessel. 


remnants  of  a  round  comb  and  mirror. 
The  friend  took  the  hint,  and  returned 
new  articles  of  the  same  description. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  old  chief  who 
would  come  with  "  a  present  of  eggs," 
and  announce  that  his  wife  "would  like 
some  needles,  thread,  and  buttons." 

Having  only  surnames,  parents  and 
children  alike,  with  a  few  exceptions,  call 
each  other  by  these.  When  a  youthful 
offspring,  named  for  some  foreigner 
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whom   they  have  heard   spoken  to  as 

Mr.  ,  is  addressed  by   parents    as 

"Mr.  Bingham,"  "  Mr.  Walkup,"  "  Mr. 
Garland,"  one  cannot  help  smiling. 

Children  of  refinement  and  heathen- 
ism are  alike  in  natural  propensities. 
There  is  no  less  mischief  lurking  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Gilbert  Island  boy,  when  he 
recognizes  an  opportunity  to  play  a  trick 
upon  his  companion,  than  is  seen  in  the 
American  youth  ;  and  he  is  as  capable 
of  looking  as  innocent  after  thrusting  a 
live  lizard  into  the  bushy  head  of  an- 
other bey,  as  the  American  lad  while 
answering  his  teacher's  questions  from 
a  concealed  book.  The  boyish  game 
most  highly  enjoyed  is  that  of  building 
a  bonfire,  from  which  they  snatch  live 
fire-brands  and  pursue  each  other,  often 
engaging  in  warm  skirmishes,  in  which 
their  naked  bodies  are  sadly  burned. 


Missionary  work  was  begun  in  Mi- 
cronesia, through  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  in  1852,  and  has  been 
continued  without  intermission.  Many 
have  accepted  the  Gospel,  and  many  will 
not.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
classes  is  most  marked. 

I  have  failed  to  notice  any  benefit, 
with  the  exception  of  taking  away  fire- 
arms, preventing  wars,  and  checking 
frequent  murders  and  the  lawlessness  of 
some  of  the  above  mentioned  white 
traders,  through  foreign  government, 
either  to  the  natives  or  the  powers  who 
have  usurped  their  rights.  If  the  Eng- 
lish are  able  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
their  Gilbert  Island  possessions,  they 
will  do  more  than  the  Germans  have 
done  in  the  Marshall,  or  the  Spanish  in 
the  Caroline  groups. 

IsaiaJi  Bray. 


HERALDS  OF  DAY. 

MORNING  and  bugle  call, 
And  a  fresh  wind  blowing  free  ; 
Ride  out,  ride  out  with  mingled  shout, 
Ye  knights  of  the  day  to  be ! 
For  the  red  glow  rises  in  the  east, 
And  the  red  blood  in  the  heart ; 
Light  for  the  earth,  light  for  the  world, 
Full  light  for  field  and  mart ! 
The  mists  uplift,  the  woods  awake, 
The  birds  and  the  waters  sing, 
And  music  rolls  through  sunlit  souls 
To  the  touch  of  the  times  a-ring. 
With  sword  and  palm,  with  spear  and  balm, 
Ride  into  the  regal  morn ; 
From  the  shades  of  wrong  a  wide  and  strong 
New  day  of  the  Lord  is  born. 

Aurilla  Furber. 
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"You  might  horsewhip  him,"  sug- 
gested Tom  Van  Shyster,  flipping  the 
ash  from  his  cigarette.  "  You  are  big 
enough,  Jimmy,  and  strong  enough  to 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  him  in  two 
minutes." 

The  two  men  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  pretty  fireplace  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  University  Club,  and  one  of 
them,  judging  by  his  flushed  face  and 
excited  gestures,  was  laboring  under 
much  mental  distress. 

"That 's  just  the  worst  feature  of  the 
business.  There  would  be  no  satisfac- 
tion in  lickin'  such  a  bag  of  bones  as 
Blagg.  Confound  it,"  —  he  continued, 
gazing  ruefully  at  a  copy  of  that  morn- 
ing's '  Enquirer?  which  he  held  in  his 
right  hand, — "  what  have  I  done  to  the 
Johnny  that  he  should  pillory  me  like 
this  ?  It 's  a  beastly  shame.  If  I  'd 
known  I  was  goin'  to  drop  into  such  a 
slatin'  in  the  papers  I  'd  have  stayed  in 
England.  I  've  a  deuced  good  mind  to 
chuck  the  States  and  become  a  British 
subject.  I  have,  indeed." 

His  friend  trembled  at  this  threat. 

"Don't  do  that,  Jimmy.  We  can't 
spare  you,  old  man.  You  '11  get  over 
this.  Nobody  here  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  Blagg.  He's  given  me  many  a 
dose.  Of  course  he  ought  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered ;  but  who 's  going  to  do 
it?" 
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"  I  don't  care  so  much  about  myself, 
Tom,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  my  mother. 

He  read  as  follows  :  "  What  can  we 
expect  from  the  son  of  a  woman  who 
deliberately  sold  herself  for  a  paltry 
title,  and  took  honest  American  gold  to 
gild  the  tarnished  escutcheon  of  a  spend- 
thrift English  baronet." 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Jimmy 
Bagster  was  an  American  citizen.  Old 
Bagster,  early  in  the  sixties,  accumu- 
lated an  enormous  fortune,  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  to  five  millions. 
When  he  died,  half  of  his  estate,  being 
community  property,  went  to  his  wife, 
and  the  other  half  fell  to  Jimmy,  then 
a  freckle-faced  boy  of  five.  Mrs.  Bag- 
ster, who  hated  San  Francisco  because 
some  of  the  best  houses  there  were 
closed  to  her,  took  herself  and  her  dia- 
monds to  Mayfair,  where,  thanks  to  a 
house  in  Park  Lane,  a  first-class  chef, 
and  the  most  ravishing  toilets,  she  cap- 
tured the  hand  and  heart  of  a  hard  rid- 
ing baronet.  Jimmy  was  duly  sent  to 
Eton  and  Christchurch.  At  Eton  he 
achieved  distinction  on  the  river,  but 
soared  no  higher  in  his  studies  than  the 
lower  fifth  form.  At  Christchurch  his 
career  was  cut  ruthlessly  short  by  the 
Dean,  who  sent  him  down  at  the  end  of 
his  third  term.  Jimmy  shed  no  tears, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  visiting 
San  Francisco. 
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"  I'm  a  son  of  the  Golden  West,"  he 
told  his  mother,  "  and  I  'm  goin'  to  look 
after  my  property.  The  master's  eye, 
you  know." 

So  Jimmy  and  his  valet  registered  at 
the  best  hotel,  and  occupied  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms  upon  the  third  floor. 
Nob  Hill  welcomed  him  effusively,  and 
Clubdom  opened  wide  its  portals.  Jimmy 
was  young,  rich,  healthy,  and  good-na- 
tured. His  English  accent  was  the 
genuine  thing,  and  all  his  coats  were 
cut  in  Conduit  Street.  Of  course,  he 
became  the  fashion.  At  the  present 
writing  he  had  been  exactly  six  months 
in  California. 

Van  Shyster  pleasantly  cursed  Blagg 
and  all  his  tribe  as  soon  as  Jimmy  had 
finished  quoting  from  the  article  in  the 
Enquirer. 

"It's  really  too  bad,"  he  admitted. 
"  Say,  let 's  crack  a  small  bottle,  and  see 
if  we  can 't  evolve  something  out  of  our 
inner  consciousness.  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one." 

"  I  'm  afraid,  Tommy,  that  our  heads 
don't  amount  to  much.  This  fellow 
Blagg  has  the  bulge  on  us  when  it  comes 
to  heads.  Hang  it  all,  who  is  he,  any- 
way, that  he  sneers  at  polo  and  pigeon 
shooting  ?  He  could  n't  sit  a  horse  over 
a  fence  to  save  his  life,  and  looks  a  reg- 
ular duffer  at  all  kinds  of  sport.  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  him." 

"  He  's  no  friend  of  mine,"  said  Van 
Shyster.  "  But  McLeod  over  there  " — 
he  indicated  with  his  hand  a  rising 
young  lawyer  —  "  was  at  college  with 
him,  and  is  posted.  We  '11  find  out  what 
there  is  to  know  from  him.  Come  over 
here,  Mac,  and  tell  us  about  Homer 
Blagg." 

"  Homer  ? " — McLeod  sighed  reflect- 
ively,—  "poor  old  Homer.  He  used  to 
be  a  chum  of  mine.  Clever  ?  O  yes, 
but  soured.  He's  made  an  awful  mess 
of  life,  somehow.  At  Harvard  we  ex- 
pected great  things  of  Blagg,  but  he  has 
had  hard  luck.  He  took  a  high  degree 
in  medicine,  but  I  never  heard  of  his 


practicing.  Then  he  tried  law  and  gave 
that  up.  He  has  made  heaps  of  enemies, 
and  since  he  took  to  borrowing  from  his 
old  friends,  I  've  fought  rather  shy  of 
him.  He  struck  me  for  five  dollars  only 
last  week.  Poor  Homer,  poor  fellow." 

Van  Shyster  and  Jimmy  listened  with 
interest. 

"  He 's  married  too,"  pursued  McLeod, 
"  has  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 
To  support  them  he  writes.  I  see  he 's 
been  after  you,  Bagster.  Given  you  a 
scorching,  too.  He  's  always  down  up- 
on millionaires.  Well,  you  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  Homer  Blagg.  He  makes 
capital  —  bread  and  butter,  to  put  it 
plainly, —  out  of  your  polo  breeches  and 
brown  boots.  Apparently  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  cut  is  not  appreciated  in 
the  woolly  West,  but  give  us  time,  and 
we'll  get  there.  It  will  pay  you  as  a 
wise  man  to  join  in  the  general  laugh. 
You  can't  sue  the  Enquirer  for  libel, 
and  you  can't  make  a  punching  bag  out 
of  Homer  Blagg,  because  the  sympathy 
of  your  fellow  citizens  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  newspaper  man.  After 
all,  nobody  you  care  about  pays  any  at- 
tention to  those  periodical  diatribes. 
The  wise  man  can  read  between  the 
lines  the  envy  and  jealousy  that  inspires 
them.  Blagg  vents  his  spleen  upon  you 
and  Tommy  here,  because  you  're  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder  and  he's  at  the 
bottom.  It 's  hard  luck  upon  you,  be- 
cause you  're  a  stranger  to  our  ways,  and 
I  know  you  've  taken  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  this  polo  and  football.  Remember 
to  your  comfort  that  all  decent  people 
are  cordially  grateful  to  you.  When 
you  get  your  bearings  you  '11  find  out 
that  the  Enquirer  is  written  for  the 
masses.  They  demand  pungent,  spicy 
nonsense,  and  the  editor — very  properly 
from  the  dollar  and  cents  point  of  view 
— sees  that  they  get  it.  It 's  an  easy 
matter  to  poke  fun  at  any  manly  amuse- 
ment. I  think  it 's  Aristotle  who  says 
that  the  ludicrous  is  always  on  the  sur- 
face, and  men  like  Blagg  are  constitu- 
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tionally  superficial.  No,  thank  you,  no 
champagne  for  me;  I  never  drink  be- 
fore lunch.  Goodby." 

"Hang  on  a  minute,"  cried  Jimmy, 
"Can  you  give  me  Blagg's  address?" 

"  He  lives  in  a  miserable  flat  on  Mis- 
sion Street.  You  will  find  the  exact 
number  in  the  directory." 

The  young  men  consumed  their  pint 
of  extra  dry  in  meditative  silence.  They 
both  respected  McLeod,  whose  opin- 
ions generally  carried  weight  both  in 
the  University  Club  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  he  had  inspired  in  the  simple 
heart  of  Jimmy  a  certain  interest  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Blagg  and  his  family  ;  an 
interest  which  was  doubtless  stimulated 
by  the  curious  discovery  that  Blagg  oc- 
cupied number  5000^  Mission  Street, 
which  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  Bagster  estate. 

After  luncheon,  which  consisted  of 
Blue  Points,  potted  char,  eggs  a  la  Bene- 
dict, and  a  remarkable  Maraschino  jelly, 
Jimmy  announced  his  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  walk  by  himself.  Accordingly  he 
selected  a  large,  full-flavored  Carolina, 
which  he  lit  and  stuck  aggressively  in 
the  corner  of  his  mouth,  then  turned 
up  the  bottom  of  his  pants, —  Jimmy 
always  called  them  trousers, —  screwed 
an  eyeglass  tightly  into  his  right  eye, 
grasped  an  Irish  blackthorn  firmly  in 
the  middle,  and  sauntered  leisurely 
down  the  steps  of  the  club  and  out  into 
the  street.  On  his  road  down  town  he 
was  hailed  by  several  of  his  friends,  but 
contrary  to  custom  continued  his  soli- 
tary progress  until  he  reached  the  offices 
of  his  lawyer. 

"  I  see,"  he  began,  blushing  through 
his  freckles,  "that  a  fellow  called  Homer 
Blagg  lives  in  one  of  my  flats." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  lawyer,  "and  he  is 
one  of  the  worst  tenants  you  have." 

"  Does  he  know  that  I  'm  his  land- 
lord?" 

"  No :  all  your  business  is  conducted 
in  my  name." 

"Ah,"  said  Jimmy.     He  settled  him- 


self comfortably  in  his  chair,  lighted  an- 
other Carolina,  and  remarked  genially 
that  it  was  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
day. 

The  lawyer  laughed.  "You've  not 
come  here,  Jimmy,  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  weather.  I'm  a  busy  man,  so  ex- 
cuse my  abruptness.  I  presume  you  are 
annoyed  about  this  article  of  Blagg's. 
He  goes  for  you  without  the  gloves." 

"He  does." 

"Well,  you  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  get  even.  He  owes  you  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  You  can  attach 
his  furniture,  and  make  it  generally  hot 
for  him.  He  ought  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of,  and  your  name  need  n't  ap- 
pear." 

"  I  hear  he 's  hard  up,"  remarked  Mr. 
Bagster. 

"The  Bank  of  San  Francisco  has  some 
of  his  paper,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  the 
petulant  tone  of  a  man  who  settles  all 
his  bills  promptly  upon  the  first  of  the 
month. 

"  Did  they  lend  him  money  without 
security  ? " 

"  Humph,  the  wisest  make  mistakes, 
my  boy.  They  thought  the  security  was 
good  at  the  time  they  made  the  loan. 
Blagg  was  then  editor  and  proprietor  of 
a  society  paper  that  had  quite  a  vogue, 
and  seemed  on  the  high  road  of  prosper- 
ity. The  fellow  has  talent,  but  his  pen 
runs  away  with  him.  He  involved  him- 
self in  a  libel  suit  that  ruined  him,  and 
the  paper  went  to  the  bow-wows.  The 
cashier  of  the  bank,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his  wife's,  took  his  note  for 
three  thousand  dollars.  Perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  should  have  done 
the  same  myself." 

"  I  suppose  the  bank  would  be  glad  to 
sell  Blagg's  paper  ? " 

"  At  a  large  discount,  yes." 

Jimmy  sucked  silently  at  his  cigar  for 
the  space  of  a  minute,  then  he  spoke 
out  boldly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Buy  this  note  from  the  bank,  find  out 
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all  you  can  about  Blagg's  outside  in- 
debtedness, do  nothing  for  the  present 
about  selling  him  up,  and  advise  me  as 
soon  as  you  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. Good  mornin'." 

The  lawyer  stared  at  his  trim,  retreat- 
ing figure  in  astonished  silence. 

"Great  Scott,"  he  murmured.  "Jimmy 
is  on  the  war  path.  Nothing  short  of 
Blagg's  scalp  will  satisfy  him.  Well, 
well,  this  world  is  full  of  surprises. 
Who,  in  the  name  of  the  Sphinx,  would 
have  accused  Jimmy  Bagster  of  being 
revengeful  ?  I  always  considered  him 
the  most  good-natured  fool  of  my  ac- 
quaintance." 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Jimmy 
received  a  note  from  his  lawyer  inform- 
ing him  that  according  to  instructions 
he  was  prepared  to  lay  before  him  a 
succinct  statement  of  Homer  Blagg's 
financial  condition.  A  few  more  days 
elapsed,  and  Blagg  received  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  asking  him  to  meet  a 
client, —  no  name  mentioned, —  at  his 
office.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Jimmy 
and  the  Juvenal  of  the  Pacific  Slope  met 
face  to  face.  It  is  pertinent  to  add  that 
during  the  preceding  week  two  more 
articles  dealing  with  the  idiosyncracies 
of  Jimmy  and  his  friends  had  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Enquirer.  Both 
were  the  fruit  of  Blagg's  caustic  pen. 
Both  were  offensively  personal.  Both, 
if  possible,  more  cruelly  cutting  than 
the  first. 

The  contrast  between  stout,  smiling, 
red-faced  Jimmy  and  Blagg  impressed 
the  lawyer,  who  albeit  was  no  senti- 
mentalist, as  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 
Jimmy,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  clothed 
in  spotless  homespun,  smoothing  his 
blonde  mustache  and  indolently  survey- 
ing Homer  Blagg  through  his  eyeglass, 
looked  the  incarnation  of  well-groomed, 
well-fed  prosperity.  Poor  Blagg,  dark 
and  saturnine,  out  of  elbows  and  out  of 
temper,  sat  rigidly  upright  in  his  chair, 
scowling  fiercely  at  Jimmy  and  chewing 


the  cud  of  bitter  introspection.  Physi- 
cally he  was  the  wreck  of  a  once  hand- 
some man.  The  habitual  stoop  of  the 
hack  writer  had  twisted  his  slender, 
graceful  figure.  Insufficient  nourish- 
ment had  hollowed  his  cheeks  and 
temples.  Care  and  disappointment  had 
traced  their  indelible  lines  upon  his 
sunken  features,  but  his  fine  eye  still 
glowed  with  the  fire  of  intense  vitality 

The  lawyer  addressed  him  in  the 
bland  tone  of  the  advocate. 

"  Mr.  Blagg,  my  client,  Mr.  James 
Bagster,  holds  your  note  of  hand  for 
three  thousand  dollars,  principal  and 
interest  unpaid.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ? " 

"  I  thought  the  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
held  it." 

"They  have  assigned  it  to  Mr.  Bag- 
ster. My  client  also  holds  certain 
orders  on  you  payable  at  sight,  and  rep- 
resenting in  the  aggregate  some  $495. 
He  wishes  to  know  if  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  this  indebtedness.  Lastly 
he  is  your  landlord,  and  I  find  you  are 
in  arrears  to  him  for  over  a  year's  rent." 

"  Is  Mr.  Bagster  my  landlord  ?  " 

"He  is." 

Blagg  glanced  at  the  two  men  in  con- 
sternation. Then  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
that  trembled  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
control  it. 

"  I  am  completely  in  your  power.  For 
myself  I  ask  nothing,  but  in  the  name 
of  my  wife  and  children  I  plead  for  for- 
bearance. Give  me  time !  Give  me 
time  !" 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Blagg.  What  excuse  can  you 
offer  for  persecuting  my  client  and  his 
friends  through  the  medium  of  the  met- 
ropolitan press  ? " 

Blagg,  galvanized  into  passion,  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  Curse  you,"  he  cried,  "  you  have 
conspired  to  ruin  me.  I  see  the  trap 
into  which  I  have  fallen,  but  I  '11  die 
game.  You  wish  to  know  the  motive 
that  inspired  those  articles  ?" 
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He  turned  to  Jimmy,  who  met  his 
furious  glance  with  a  half  smile. 

"  I  do,  Mr.  Blagg.  To  my  knowledge 
I  never  injured  you.  I  'm  a  harmless 
sort  of  chap,  I  believe.  What  have  I 
done,  to  bring  all  this  unkind  ridicule 
upon  my  head  ?  " 

"  Ye  gods  !  "  cried  Blagg.  "  He  asks 
what  he  has  done  !  " 

"  Yes,  what  have  I  done  ?    Tell  me." 

"You  exist,"  hissed  Homer.  "You 
cumber  the  ground.  You  rot  at  ease 
like  the  fat  weed.  You  eat,  drink,  and 
are  merry,  while  men  with  a  hundred 
times  your  brains  and  a  thousand  times 
your  energy  and  ability,  starve !  Ah, 
Heaven  !  the  injustice  of  it  !  " 

"  Do  you  blame  me  for  eatin',  and 
drinkin',  and  makin'  merry  ? " 

"  I  blame  you  because  you  belong  to  a 
class  that  is  trying  to  corrupt  our  West- 
ern simplicity  (save  the  mark!)  with  the 
vices  of  effete  monarchies.  Because  you 
are  trying  to  introduce  foreign  customs 
and  manners  that  may  not  be  tolerated 
here.  Because,  in  short,  you  are  a  snob, 
sir,  from  the  tip  of  your  ten-dollar  shoe 
to  the  crown  of  your  ten-dollar  hat.  It 
is  not  your  miserable  carcass  that  ex- 
cites my  spleen,  but  the  principle  you 
represent,  the  principle  of  monopoly  and 
greed.  Tell  me  of  one  good  deed  you 
lave  done,  and  I  will  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  even  one,"  said 
Jimmy  slowly,  the  same  half  smile  hov- 
ering around  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
"  I  've  had  a  good  time  so  far,  and  in 
my  humble  way  tried  to  give  my  pals  a 
good  time,  and  the  people  generally 
whom  I  've  rubbed  up  against.  It 's 
true  enough  that  I  *ve  not  hunted  out 
misery.  I  'm  not  built  for  slummin'. 
It  may  surprise  you,  but  I  'd  no  idea 
that  a  clever  man  like  yourself  could  be 
knocked  out  in  the  fight  for  existence. 
There  must  be  something  rotten  some- 
where—  some  joint  loose.  Well,  Mr. 
Blagg,  you  've  answered  my  question 
fairly,  and  you  've  given  me  an  idea  or 
two,  which,  as  you  said  in  your  Sunday 


article,  I  am  sadly  in  need  of.  As  this 
is  a  business  affair,  you  will  allow  me  to 
pay  for  my  lesson  in  my  own  way." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Jimmy  drew 
an  elaborate  matchbox  from  his  pocket, 
and  extracted  therefrom  a  vesta.  Then 
he  coolly  proceeded  to  set  alight  the 
promissory  note  and  the  other  orders. 
Homer  Blagg  sprang  forward,  but  Jim- 
my, waving  aloft  the  flaming  papers  in 
his  left  hand,  extended  a  good  right  arm, 
and  grasping  Blagg  firmly  by  the  coat 
collar,  held  him  powerless  until  the  doc- 
uments wereconsumed.  Then  he  pushed 
Blagg  back  into  his  chair,  and  laughed. 

"  Quid"  he  said,  "pro  quo.  That  and 
Floreat  Etona  is  all  the  Latin  I  remem- 
ber." 

"Why,"  stammered  Blagg  at  length, 
when  he  had  mastered  his  emotion. 
"Why,  Mr.  Bagster,  have  you  heaped 
these  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  ? " 

Thereupon  Jimmy  made  the  longest 
speech  of  his  life. 

"Ask  McLeod,  Mr.  Blagg.  Really 
you  owe  this  to  him,  not  to  me.  Can- 
didly, I  was  thinking  of  punchin'  your 
head.  Not  on  my  own  account,  but 
because  you  wrote  a  lot  of  lies  about  my 
mother.  My  own  father,  an  American, 
mark  you,  treated  her  badly.  Sir  Ralph 
Nimrod  —  who  is  not  a  spendthrift,  by 
the  way  —  worships  the  ground  she 
walks  on.  I  was  speakin"  about  McLeod. 
He  made  me  see  this  thing  with  his 
eyes.  He  assured  me  that  no  man  of 
sense  paid  any  attention  to  the  En- 
quirer. He  advised  me  to  join  in  the 
laugh  against  myself.  But  that  was  n't 
all.  He  spoke  about  you,  and  your  tal- 
ents, and  the  hard  luck  you  had  had. 
That  set  me  to  thinkin'.  I 'ma  bit  of  a 
Juggins,  but  my  heart,  I  hope,  is  in  the 
right  place.  I  felt  sorry  for  you  and 
your  family ;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  a  chap  soured  and  flattened  out  by 
misfortune  was  not  to  be  held  account- 
able for  every  harsh  word.  It 's  queer, 
but  if  a  man  gives  his  kindly  feelings  a 
loose  rein  he  '11  ride  through  life  a 
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deuced  sight  easier.  I  '11  say  no  more, 
Mr.  Blagg.  My  lawyer  here  will  tell 
you  that  if  I  can  help  you  to  a  more  in- 
dependent position  I  '11  gladly  do  so. 
I  'm  not  afraid  of  losing  my  money. 
Goodby." 

Blagg  impetuously  thrust  himself 
between  Jimmy  and  the  door. 

"  Shake  hands,"  he  cried,  the  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes,  "  and  may  God 
bless  you.  I  '11  accept  your  material 


help  humbly  and  thankfully,  hoping  and 
believing  that  the  day  will  come  when 
I  can  repay  you.  The  moral  obligation 
can  never  be  cancelled  in  this  world." 


The  lawyer,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, 
addressed  a  plaster  cast  of  Plato  that 
adorned  one  of  his  bookshelves. 

"  Truth,  O  Plato,  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion. Jimmy  Bagster  has  masqueraded 
as  a  Fool,  and  lo,  he  is  a  Sage ! " 

Horace  Annesley   Vachell. 


THE  MAGIC  POT. 


THE  line  from  Dundee  to  Blairgowrie 
ran  past  my  estate,  not  touching  it  in 
the  slightest  degree,  but  at  the  nearest 
point  coming  within  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  its  northeasterly 
border.  There  were  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors, more  especially  the  most  settled 
down  and  conservative  portion,  who 
from  the  first  had  objected  to  any  rail- 
road at  all.  Some  of  these  had  good 
reason  for  their  opposition,  as  the  route 
was  made  to  pass  through  their  prop- 


erty, inconveniently  cutting  it  asunder. 
Others  condemned  the  enterprise  from 
mere  esthetic  motives,  claiming  that  it 
would  be  a  disfigurement  of  the  land- 
scape, would  prove  a  great  disadvantage, 
in  bringing  down  upon  us  an  alien  and 
aggressive  population,  which  would  ever 
remain  unsympathetic  with  our  natural 
desire  for  quiet ;  and  in  many  ways 
would  result  in  confusion,  and  disar- 
rangement of  our  customary  repose. 
With  these  I  held  little  sympathy,  and 
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moreover,  could  urge  no  pretense  of 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest ;  and 
therefore  I  looked  upon  the  new  line 
with  extreme  toleration,  and  even  par- 
tial approval.  Indeed,  the  construction 
soon  began  to  prove  an  object  of  con- 
siderable attraction  to  me,  as  it  afforded 
much  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of 
watching  its  construction  day  by  day, 
and  so  giving  me  some  occupation  in 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  hours  which 
otherwise,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
were  apt  to  weigh  heavily  upon  me. 
For  it  was  not  always  the  hunting  or 
fishing  season;  and  for  many  months 
our  most  vagrant  population,  finding 
the  life  of  the  country  ill  adapted  to 
their  passion  for  excitement,  were  wont 
to  take  refuge  in  the  cities,  and  thereby 
left  the  few  who  remained  upon  their 
estates  to  become  the  prey  of  much  las- 
situde and  weariness  of  spirit. 

And  so,  at  last,  each  morning  when 
the  weather  permitted,  I  found  myself 
strolling  over  to  the  angle  of  my  grounds 
from  which  I  could  most  easily  watch 
the  work,  and  where,  sitting  upon  a  fall- 
en tree,  I  could  smoke  my  cigar,  and 
lazily  give  myself  up  to  observation  and 
reverie.  A  little  observation,  perhaps, 
and  a  great  deal  of  reverie ;  but  never 
letting  myself  become  so  far  lost  in 
thought  but  that,  in  some  degree,  I 
could  keep  my  gaze  fastened  on  the 
labors  of  the  workmen,  even  while  let- 
ting my  attention  stray  off  in  contem- 
plation of  the  landscape,  which  at  this 
point  was  very  beautiful. 

There  was  a  quiet,  mitigated  excite- 
ment, indeed,  in  listening  to  the  thud 
of  the  descending  steam  scoops,  and 
watching  them  reappear  with  their  run- 
ning-over burdens  of  earth  and  stones  ; 
and  sometimes  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing with  what  ease  the  morning  hours 
rolled  away,  giving  me  a  pretense  of 
employment,  and  making  the  time  pass 
very  pleasantly  and  swiftly,  with  so  lit- 
tle real  exertion  of  the  mind. 

One  morning:  I  noticed  that  the  work 


of  the  engine  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
men  gathered  with  instant  curiosity 
about  some  object  that  the  great  scoop 
had  brought  to  light.  This  not  seldom 
happened,  for  there  would  occasionally 
come  trunks  of  trees,  and  bowlders  of 
unusual  size,  requiring  additional  care" 
for  their  removal.  But  in  this  case  the 
attitude  of  the  men  was  so  indicative  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  descend  from  my  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  approach  them.  What 
could  it  be  that  they  had  found?  A 
mastodon,  or  some  almost  equally 
attractive  relic  or  fossil  ? 

But  almost  to  my  disappointment,  I 
discovered  that  the  strange  object  was 
simply  a  common  iron  pot.  It  may 
have  lain  there  for  centuries,  buried 
beneath  thirty  feet  of  soil.  It  was  sin- 
gular, perhaps,  that  it  had  never  been 
brought  to  light ;  but  after  all,  it  was 
merely  an  iron  pot,  unbroken,  indeed, 
but  incrusted  with  the  rust  of  genera- 
tions, and  apparently  of  little  use.  One 
of  the  men  kicked  it  one  side  contempt- 
uously, another  thought  that  it  might 
possibly  be  cleaned  and  made  serviceable 
again  as  part  of  his  cottage  furniture, 
a  few  others  seemed  indifferently  of  like 
mind,  —  in  the  end  they  began  casting 
lots  for  its  possession. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  became 
very  easy  for  me  to  purchase  their 
claims  outright.  For  I  chanced  to 
notice  that  through  the  rust  and  adher- 
ing clay  there  were  appearances  of  snake 
handles,  not  altogether  inartistic  in  their 
conception ;  and  that  farther  down  up- 
on the  body  of  the  pot  there  seemed 
to  be  figures  in  relief,  plants  and  snails, 
and  what  not,  in  a  conglomerate  pattern. 
Only,  at  the  basis,  an  iron  pot,  to  be 
sure;  and  yet,  all  the  same,  it  would 
probably  prove  a  genuine  antique,  and 
with  careful  burnishing  might  even 
develop  into  a  thing  of  possible  beauty. 

I  therefore  hastened,  though  with  due 
affectation  of  indifference,  to  get  it  into 
my  possession,  and  a  few  shillings  judi- 
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ciously  distributed  easily  effected  my 
object.  Whether  the  article  belonged 
to  the  workmen,  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, or  to  the  late  owner  of  the  ground, 
seemed  of  little  import.  It  was  merely 
an  iron  pot,  probably  of  no  greater  value 
than  the  small  sum  I  was  paying  for  it. 
I  was  probably  the  only  person  who 
could  have  the  taste  or  leisure  to  feel 
any  interest  in  it,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger that  my  possession  of  it  would  ever 
be  disputed. 

I  carried  it  immediately  to  my  house, 
— not  a  difficult  task,  when  the  filling 
of  earth  and  gravel  had  been  emptied 
out,  for  the  thing  was  not  much  larger 
than  an  ordinary  punch  bowl,  and  of  no 
greater  thickness.  Reaching  home,  I 
subjected  it  at  once  to  a  vigorous  clean- 
ing, which  finally  resulted  in  careful 
polishing ;  and  soon  I  became  aware,  to 
my  great  delight,  that  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  veritable  antique. 

When  the  rust  had  been  carefully 
scraped  away,  I  found  that  the  surface, 
in  its  unadorned  portions,  became  al- 
most as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  the  em- 
bellishments were  not  merely  numerous 
but  decidedly  artistic.  The  snake  han- 
dles were  twisted  heads,  with  forked 
tongues  and  almost  lifelike  eyes,  so  cun- 
ningly did  a  sort  of  cruel  expression 
seem  to  gleam  from  them.  The  bodies 
of  the  serpents  ran  around  the  rim,  and 
finally  united  in  twistings  of  the  tails  at 
either  side.  There  were  scales  to  the 
bodies,  covering  the  whole  length,  and 
these  were  pictured  in  such  full  relief 
that  they  appeared  almost  to  glisten  with 
the  motion  of  life,  as  in  serpents  instinct 
with  actual  vitality.  And  so  with  the 
sides,  where  embellishments  of  beasts 
and  plants  and  full-blown  flowers  were 
so  artistically  portrayed  that  it  seemed 
to  me  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  or  even  equaled  the  work. 

The  more  I  labored  with  the  restor- 
ing implements  in  my  possession,  the 
more  I  felt  delighted.  The  plain  iron 
shone  like  glass,  the  flowers  in  the  per- 


fection of  their  delineation  almost 
glowed  with  color,  the  serpents'  eyes 
gleamed  with  all  a  serpent's  customary 
malignity,  and  it  would  scarcely  have 
surprised  me  if  the  twisted  bodies  should 
suddenly  have  begun  to  writhe,  and  the 
forked  tongues  flicker  as  with  the  emis- 
sion of  a  hiss. 

What,  now,  should  I  do  with  my 
treasure  ?  Of  course,  I  must  show  it  to 
all  my  friends,  write  articles  about  it  for 
the  antiquarian  reviews,  and  in  the  end 
give  it  to  the  British  Museum  as  a  relic 
too  priceless  for  any  private  person  to 
hold.  But  in  what  manner  must  I  first 
emblazon  it  to  the  world  ?  This,  how- 
ever, really  required  only  a  moment's 
thought.  It  happened  that  there  was  a 
session  of  the  Peace  Congress  being 
held  in  the  neighboring  city,  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
nation  were  attending  it  as  delegates, 
and  some  of  these  had  engaged  to  dine 
with  me  the  next  day,  remaining  over 
night  for  greater  convenience.  I  would 
bring  out  my  treasure  at  dinner,  reserv- 
ing it  until  almost  the  end,  and  then 
extemporize  a  punch  bowl  from  it. 
Doubtless,  under  those  circumstances, 
its  actual  beauty  would  gain  proper  at- 
tention, and  my  good  fortune  in  becom- 
ing possessed  of  it  would  be  fully  recog- 
nized. 

My  guests  duly  came,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dunstan,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Constantine,  Lady  Glenlock,  wife  of 
Sir  Beverly,  and  Lady  Clara  Athelstan, 
young,  unmarried,  and  quite  pretty.  All 
these  were  very  warmly  interested  in 
the  work  and  success  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, exhibiting  their  zeal  by  goodly 
speeches  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  by 
collateral  labors  in  the  shape  of  fairs 
and  societies  on  the  part  of  the  others. 
The  meeting  of  the  morning  happened 
to  have  been  a  very  encouraging  one, 
and  the  whole  four  were  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  for  a  while,  even  at  ta- 
ble, seemed  scarcely  able  to  do  more 
than  talk  upon  the  engrossing  subject, 
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paying  too  small  attention,  I  thought 
with  some  chagrin,  to  what  I  had  so 
carefully  prepared  for  their  delectation. 
But  of  course,  in  time,  they  improved. 

"And  so,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  contin- 
uance of  a  somewhat  prolix  harangue, 
41  when  at  last  we  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
tirpating war  from  the  whole  civilized 
world,  —  " 

"But  pardon  me,  my  Lord,"  I  inter- 
rupted, "  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
condition  precedent  not  easily  to  be 
brought  about.  Grant  that  nations 
make  a  rule  or  agreement  against  war- 
fare ;  how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ?  Would 
not  the  refusal  of  any  one  of  them  to 
be  bound  by  the  agreement  oblige  the 
others  to  compel  it  to  do  so  ?  And 
would  not  that  of  itself  be  war  ? " 

"  Public  opinion  —  public  opinion  will 
do  it,"  rejoined  the  Bishop.  "How  do 
we  act  in  private  life  ?  There  are  now 
laws  respecting  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  so  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  how  were  they  regarded 
then  as  compared  with  now  ?  A  cen- 
tury past,  if  at  a  social  club  one  mem- 
ber insulted  another,  however  slightly, 
a  duel  was  of  course  the  result.  Man- 
hood and  self  respect  seemed  to  require 
it,  —  there  could  be  no  escape.  But 
now,  if  a  member  is  insulted,  unless  in 
some  very  flagrant  form,  what  does  he  do  ? 
He  simply  turns  his  back,  and  refuses 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
offender,  and  the  whole  club  justifies 
the  self-restraint  from  violence.  And 
this  is  scarcely  because  the  law  compels 
peace,  for  generally  greatly  excited  men 
care  little  for  the  law  :  it  is  because, 
during  the  past  century,  a  new  code  of 
social  observance  has  grown  up,  recog- 
nizing the  barbarity  of  personal  violence 
and  requiring  abstinence  from  private 
disturbance.  Is  it  then  impossible  that 
a  similar  rule  should  grow  up  among 
nations,  condemning  breaches  of  the 
peace  as  unnecessary  and  unholy,  and 
frowning  upon  any  one  people  making 
a  disagreeable  scene  in  attempting  vio- 


lence against  another,— prompt  to  pun- 
ish a  nation,  not  by  arms,  but  simply  by 
putting  it  into  Coventry,  if  it  refuses 
arbitration  of  any  claims  against  an- 
other, —and  in  this  way  creating  often 
after  awhile  such  a  healthy  restraint  in 
favor  of  peace  among  nations,  that  at 
last  war  shall  become  almost  unknown, 
even  as  personal  violence  in  our  clubs 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past  ? " 

"That  seems  very  reasonable,  Bishop," 
said  Lady  Glenlock,  "and  I  suppose 
that  in  the  end  such  a  salutary  condi- 
tion of  national  intercourse  must  in- 
fluence private  life,  as  well,  working 
down  through  the  force  of  example 
until  our  whole  society  is  emancipated 
from  any  thought  of  —  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,"  the  Dean  inter- 
rupted, "the  reform  must  begin  with 
society,  working  up  from  it,  until  our 
national  interests  learn  to  take  example 
from  what  has  been  seen  to  be  the  mag- 
nanimity of  individuals.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  the  people  who  make  the  state,  and 
not  the  state  the  people.  So  let  us  all 
strive  our  utmost  to  forgive  and  treat 
unnoticed  any  grievance  which  we  may 
think  we  hold  against  another,  and  so 
to  embellish  our  lives  as  gradually  to 
let  our  examples  work  even  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  last,  scarcely  knowing 
how  it  has  all  come  about,  we  find  that 
the  nation  itself  has  been  reformed, 
and  thinks  only  about  peace  with  others. 
Can  we  all  do  so,  dismissing  as  far  as 
possible  any  rancor  against  others,  and 
for  any  cause  whatever? " 

"At  least  we  can  try,"  said  Lady 
Glenlock,  rather  hesitatingly  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  gazing  thoughtfully  into  her 
plate. 

"  Yes,  we  can  try,"  added  Lady  Clara, 
and  I  thought  that  her  words  came 
slowly,  as  though  she  really  had  some- 
thing that  it  must  be  hard  for  her  to  for- 
give. But  at  least  there  was  plainly  the 
intention  to  do  all  that  should  be  neces- 
sary, and  in  fact,  she  might  not  be  acting 
any  more  self-sacrificingly  than  all  the 
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rest  of  us.  Doubtless  the  two  fair 
creatures  had  their  disagreements  with 
others,  and  it  might  seem  hard  for  them 
to  forgive.  But  what,  after  all,  are  the 
quarrels  of  women  compared  with  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  of  men? 
The  Bishop  had  once  felt  a  long  while 
soured  because  of  his  treatment  at 
court,  he  being  a  Scotch  bishop,  and 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  consideration 
he  would  have  received  if  his  diocese 
had  been  over  the  line,  besides  laboring 
under  an  accusation  of  some  especial 
heresy  in  doctrine  ;  and  he  attributed 
his  slights  to  a  high  court  official,  with 
whom  naturally  he  had  the  right  to  be 
greatly  displeased.  The  Dean  should 
long  ago  have  been  made  a  bishop,  and 
probably  would  have  been  so  but  for  the 
rivalry  of  another  priest,  who  was  a  far 
inferior  creature,  but  had  leaped  into 
unwarranted  notoriety  through  a  new 
commentary  on  the  Antigone.  And  I 
had  been  robbed  of  over  five  thousand 
pounds  through  the  rascality  of  an 
agent  who  had  persuaded  me  to  put  my 
money  into  Paraguay  bonds.  Had  not 
all  of  us,  then,  reason  to  feel  much  more 
greatly  wronged  than  any  women  could  ? 
And  yet,  here  we  were,  ready  to  feel 
placated  at  once,  through  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  Peace  Society. 

"  Let  us  therefore  drink  to  our  for- 
giving dispositions  and  kindly  purposes 
for  the  future,"  I  said ;  and  at  my  nod 
the  butler  placed  my  extemporized 
punch  bowl  upon  the  table.  "That  is, 
you  will  all  drink,  though  I  can  join  you 
only  in  spirit,  being  hindered,  alas,  from 
any  actual  participation,  by  my  gout. 
But  I  think  that  you  will  find  the  punch 
very  good.  I  made  it  myself  from  an 
old  receipt  of  my  grandfather's.  And  I 
desire  you  most  particularly  to  admire 
the  punch  bowl  itself." 

They  all  admired  it,  of  course ;  they 
could  scarcely  help  doing  so.  And  they 
very  warmly  congratulated  me,  when  I 
told  them  how  I  had  acquired  it.  And 
then  they  turned  from  the  bowl  to  the 


punch  itself,  very  naturally,  for  the 
aroma  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  ingredients 
was  very  attractive,  and  as  they  dipped 
into  it,  a  hundred  times  I  blamed  my 
unfortunate  condition  of  health  that 
prevented  my  participation.  I  could 
only  sit  one  side,  and  enjoy  the  smiling 
faces  with  which  they  bore  testimony 
to  the  success  of  my  brewing. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  noticed 
that  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  them. 
The  smiles  disappeared,  and  in  place  of 
them  came  a  queer  sort  of  dull  vacuity 
that  passed  gradually  into  moroseness. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  Was  the  punch 
after  all  a  failure,  and  owing  to  some 
unaccountable  mistake  on  my  part  in 
its  concoction  ?  Scarcely,  for  they  con- 
tinued to  sip  it  with  evident  enjoyment. 
But  little  by  little  their  lack  of  urbanity 
glided  into  an  appearance  of  actual  dis- 
content. Soon  ensued  a  long  silence,  as 
though  each  one  were  brooding  over 
some  not  entirely  forgotten  trouble.  At 
length  the  Bishop  spoke,  and  it  was 
with  a  somewhat  rasping  note,  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  bell-toned  utter- 
ance. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "we  all  desire 
peace  throughout  the  world,  and  hope 
that  some  day  our  children,  at  least, 
will  see  it.  But  equally  of  course,  there 
must  be  some  limitations  to  its  perfec- 
tion. Such  is  simply  the  ordering  o 
human  nature.  There  are  wrongs,  per 
sonal  as  well  as  national,  which  canno 
easily  be  passed  over.  When  private 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  are  wilfully 
sacrificed  through  the  spite  and  ma- 
levolence of  certain  individuals  whose 
only  merit  is  that  through  a  domineer- 
ing chicanery  they  have  leaped  into 
temporary  power  —  " 

"  I  agree  with  the  Bishop,"  Lady  Glen- 
lock  interrupted.  "There  are  certain 
circumstances  in  which  persons  may  be 
grossly  wronged,  and  yet  no  relief  can 
be  gained  through  public  opinion,  while 
the  law  itself  can  afford  no  adequate 
remedv.  Should  we  not  then  be  allowed 
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to  take  the  matter  into  our  own  hands, 
and  through  private  exertions  enforce 
the  necessary  relief  ?  And  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  may  have  been  grossly 
injured,  what  reason  can  there  be  why 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  assert  her- 
self, and  in  any  manner  which  may  ap- 
pear most  suitable  to  her  ?  I  say,  most 
suitable  to  her,  for  we  are  naturally  de- 
prived of  resort  to  the  duello,  which, 
after  all,  should  not  in  all  cases  be  set 
aside,  being  in  many  respects  a  most 
praiseworthy  institution.  But  thank 
heaven  !  if  pistols  or  small  swords  are 
inadmissible,  there  are  other  means 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  all,  and 
which  —  " 

"Exactly  so,"  now  broke  in  Lady 
Clara,  and  I  was  astonished  to  discover 
in  what  a  shrill,  vindictive  tone  she 
could  speak,  so  noted  was  she  for  her 
ordinarily  sweet,  softly-moderated  man- 
ner of  expression.  "  There  are  wrongs 
which  cannot  be  atoned  for  in  any  way 
except  through  one's  own  action.  It 
may  be  carried  out  in  what  might  seem 
an  intemperate  and  aggressive  excess, 
but,  after  all,  society  must  be  respon- 
sible for  such  an  exercise  of  it.  In  no 
other  conceivable  way  can  one's  self 
respect  —  " 

"As  for  the  wrongs  of  women,  I  can 
scarcely  form  any  adequate  opinion  of 
them,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  adequately  redressed,"  the 
Dean  of  St.  Constantine  hastened  to 
observe.  "But  it  is  certain  that  the 
disappointments  of  men,  too  often  the 
result  of  selfish  and  high-handed  abuse 
of  authority,  must  frequently  react  in- 
juriously upon  the  public,  in  placing  in 
authority  those  who  can  have  little  nat- 
ural claim  for  position ;  and  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  natural  right  of  the  oppressed  to 
seek  relief,  even  through  unusual  and 
drastic  methods.  A  resort  to  these 
must  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
alienable right  of  human  nature.  When 
a  candidate  is  deprived  of  a  suitable 


position  simply  because  some  other  per- 
son happens  to  be  tolerably  well  versed 
in  certain  heathen  acquirements  of  no 
possible  value  to  the  Church,— or  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  brother  of  Dunstan 
here  present,  insults  and  slights  are 
heaped  upon  him  merely  because  his 
theology  may  be  tinctured  with  socini- 
anism, — " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  cried 
the  Bishop,  flaring  up  hotly,  and  threat- 
ening to  lead  the  dispute  into  a  different 
and  probably  more  personal  channel.  "  I 
deny  utterly  that  a  word  or  intimation 
of  socinianism  can  be  found  in  any  of 
my  writings,  or  that  I  have  ever  — 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  drawing  room,  gen- 
tlemen," I  interrupted,  finding  it  be- 
coming necessary  to  interfere.  "  Come 
ladies, — with  me,  gentlemen,"  and  I  led 
the  way  into  the  next  room. 

But  if  I  had  expected  thereby  to  re- 
store peace,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
grossly  mistaken.  It  is  true,  that  with 
the  sudden  break  up  and  change  of 
location  the  dispute  was  not  continued, 
but  for  all  that  there  was  no  symptom 
of  a  renewal  of  comity.  The  best  that 
I  had  gained  was  a  sullen  apathy.  The 
Bishop  took  his  seat  in  a  farther  corner, 
crossed  his  well-dressed  legs  and  affect- 
ed to  study  the  evening  paper ;  not  how- 
ever reading  a  line  of  it,  but  glaring 
wildly  through  his  tortoise  shell  spec- 
tacles, and  muttering  to  himself  what  I 
felt  must  be  the  most  bitter  objurga- 
tions. The  Dean  sat  afar  off,  not  pre- 
tending to  do  anything  at  all,  but  with 
his  legs  spread  out  before  him,  and 
frowning  across  at  the  Bishop  with  ill- 
concealed  wrath.  Lady  Glenlock  took 
her  place  at  the  piano,  and  ran  her  fin- 
gers excitedly  through  the  scales,  and 
essayed  a  song,  evidently  believing  that 
she  was  perfectly  disguising  her  feel 
ings,  and  assisting  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters ;  but  what  calming  in- 
fluence of  oil  can  be  found  in  a  rasping, 
heated  recitative  of  a  poor,  unmetrical 
version  of  Dies  Irae  ?  As  for  Lady 
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Clara,  she  attempted  no  disguise  of 
composure  at  all ;  but  passing  into  the 
conservatory,  flung  her  hands  behind 
her,  and  threw  up  her  chin  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  strode  to  and  fro  like  a 
maddened  pythoness.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  therefore,  when  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  evening,  my  unpleasantness 
of  position  became  relieved,  as  one  after 
another,  and  very  closely  following  each 
other,  my  angry  guests  pleaded  fatigue 
and  retired  to  their  respective  rooms, 
bestowing  upon  me  only  ill-tempered 
adieux,  and  none  of  them  going  through 
the  form  of  noticing  any  of  the  others. 

"  Thank  heaven  for  peace  at  last ! 
But  what  of  the  morrow  ? "  I  muttered, 
when  I  found  myself  again  alone. 

But  the  morrow  could  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Meanwhile  I  must  in- 
vestigate and  if  possible,  remove,  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Evidently 
the  trouble  was  with  the  punch ;  could 
I  have  wrongly  mixed  it,  or  mistakenly 
have  got  some  improper  ingredients  in- 
to it  ?  That,  at  least,  should  be  deter- 
mined at  the  earliest  opportunity,  even 
if  it  required  a  chemical  analysis ;  and 
I  carefully  locked  up  the  iron  .bowl  with 
its  remaining  contents,  and  then  settled 
myself  down  for  rest. 

It  was  too  soon  for  me  to  retire;  in 
fact,  so  wrought  up  was  I  that  I  doubted 
whether  I  should  get  any  sleep  all  night. 
I  would  sit  up,  therefore,  and  read,  and 
meanwhile  enjoy  my  cigar.  That,  for- 
tunately, was  not  forbidden  me  ;  and  so, 
hour  after  hour,  I  sat  and  read,  and 
smoked,  and  thought,  until  nearly  two 
in  the  morning.  Then,  beginning,  at 
last  to  feel  a  little  sleepy,  I  put  away 
my  book  and  sought  my  own  room,  to 
make  at  least  an  attempt  at  slumber. 
But  as  I  reached  my  bedroom,  I  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  a  door  opposite  being 
stealthily  opened,  and  turning,  I  saw 
Lady  Glenlock  emerging  from  her  own 
room. 

She  had  not  yet  undressed, — was  still 
in  her  dinner  costume.  I  turned  back, 


thinking  she  might  not  care  to  discover 
that  she  had  been  perceived.  But  as  I 
did  so,  her  eyes  lit  upon  me,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  confusion  she  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  me.  It  was  even  as 
though  all  the  while  she  had  been  wait- 
ing for  me.  She  came  straight  forward, 
with  evident  purpose,  and  with  the  step 
of  a  tragic  queen,  and  grasped  me  by 
the  arm.  Then,  gazing  into  her  eyes, 
I  saw  by  their  strange,  far-seeing  look, 
that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

"Well,  Lady  Glenlock,  in  what  way 
can  I — " 

"  Listen  ! "  she  interrupted,  in  her  rich 
contralto  voice,  now  intensified  through 
depth  of  passion.  "I  am  seeking  for 
you,  in  order  that  you  may  aid  me. 
There  are  some  things  that  women  can- 
not do  for  themselves, —  they  must  call 
for  men  to  help  them.  You  know  m 
sad  story  ? " 

"I  am  aware  of  no  sad  story  connected 
with  you,  Lady  Glenlock;  I  only  know 
that  you  are  young  and  beautiful,  and  a 
great  favorite  in  - 

''But  all  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. You  must  have  heard  long  ago 
that  myhusband  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Innesfal. 
It  has  been  held  by  his  Uncle  Mortimer, 
who  until  last  year  was  a  bachelor  of 
fifty-five  years,  and  always  treated  my 
husband  as  his  successor.  Upon  Mor- 
timer's death,  therefore,  we  should  have 
been  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Innesfal. 
Now  what  does  that  disreputable  old 
man  do  three  years  ago  but  marry.  And 
last  month  there  came  upon  the  scene 
twin  children,  both  boys.  It  is  an  out- 
rage, and  I  feel  that,  in  natural  justice, 
those  children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  live.  And  here  is  where  I  wish  you 
to  prove  your  friendship  and  help  me. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  myself  get  into  the 
castle  without  being  suspected,  but  you 
can.  Here  are  two  deadly  pills,"  and 
she  placed  in  my  hand  two  little  pellets, 
evidently  made  up  from  bread  roll,  taken 
by  her  from  the  table,  and  proving  to 
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I  me  that  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
dinner  she  had  not  been  altogether  in 
her  right  mind.  "I  wish  you  to  visit 
Castle  Innesfal  upon  some  pretext,  and 
j  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  ad- 
minister these  pills  to  those  children, 
one  to  each.  That  will  soon  dispose  of 
their  iniquitous  pretense  to  the  succes- 
sion. You  will  do  this  for  me  ? " 

"Certainly,  Lady  Glenlock,  I  will 
poison  them  both  with  circumspection 
and  certainty.  Within  a  week  you  will 
hear  that  they  are  dead,  and  your  title 
secured,  unless  other  children  come 
hereafter  to  defeat  your  just  claims. 
And  now  I  beg  of  you,  retire  to  your 
room.  There  can  be  no  further  action 
for  you  to  take  at  present,  and  I  am 
really  afraid  that  you  will  take  cold." 

Pressing  her  hand  for  good-night,  and 
receiving  grateful  looks  in  recognition 
of  my  evident  acquiescence  in  her 
behalf,  I  gently  drew  her  back  into  her 
room,  and  securely  closed  the  door 
upon  her.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so, 
when  the  opposite  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  Lady  Clara  Athelstan 
emerged.  She  had  disrobed  herself, 
and  now  stood  in  a  long  white  gown, 
her  hair  hanging  loosely  down  her  back 
in  thick  golden  clusters,  the  whole 
effect  being  vastly  becoming  to  her 
style  of  beauty.  She  too  was  asleep, 
and  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  long  steel 
paper  knife,  that  she  had  evidently 
secreted  from  the  parlor  table  at  the 
moment  of  retiring.  Differing  from 
Lady  Glenlock,  she  did  not  appear  to 
observe  me,  but  passing  close  by,  strode 
on  with  tragic^tread  to  one  of  the  cor- 
ner rooms.  This  happened  to  be  empty, 
and  so,  not  trying  to  arrest  her  course, 
I  simply  followed  her  to  watch  her 
action.  I  saw  her  enter ;  and  standing 
in  the  doorway,  by  the  faint  light  of  the 
hall  lamp,  I  beheld  her  cross  over  to  the 
vacant  bed,  and  plunge  the  paper  knife 
three  or  four  times  violently  down  into 
the  bedclothes.  Then,  giving  vent  to  a 
shrill  cry  of  exulting  triumph,  she 


emerged  again,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  see  me. 

"  I  have  done  the  deed,"  she  shrieked, 
"and  it  was  right  that  I  should.  Was 
it  to  be  tolerated  that  I  must  submit  to 
such  an  outrage,  when  the  means  of  re- 
dress were  in  my  hands  ?  Is  there  any 
woman  alive  who  would  have  acted 
differently  ? " 

"I  cannot  of  course  answer,  Lady 
Clara,  unless  I  know  the  circumstances. 
In  what  way  have  you  — " 

"Hear  me!  You  must  have  known 
about  Lord  Balfour's  attentions  to  me. 
I  love  him,  and  we  were  almost  engaged. 
But  at  the  last  moment  that  fiendish 
wretch,Grace  Stanley,  has  dared  to  come 
between  us,  and  alienate  his  affections 
from  me.  She  has  torn  him  from  me, 
but  aha !  she  shall  never  have  him.  She 
now  sleeps  her  last  sleep,  and  lies  wel- 
tering in  her  blood,  and  I  care  not  who 
knows  it.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have 
my  revenge.  And  have  I  not  done 
wisely  ? " 

"  In  every  way,  Lady  Clara.  No 
woman  with  any  self-respect  could  have 
acted  otherwise.  Still,  I  would  counsel 
you  that  you  should  not  betray  any  com- 
plicity in  the  deed,  for  it  would  be  sure 
to  react  upon  yourself  unpleasantly.  At 
the  least,  it  might  strip  you  of  the  fruits 
of  your  proper  vengeance.  Therefore, 
say  nothing  about  it  to  anybody,  but  go 
again  to  your  room,  and  enjoy  that  sleep 
of  gratified  justice  to  which  you  are  so 
plainly  entitled.  I  will  be  up  early  in 
the  morning,  will  have  the  body  removed 
and  buried,  and  the  blood-stains  washed 
away,  and  doubtless,  all  will  then  go 
well." 

So  I  escorted  her  back  to  her  own 
place,  and  transferring  the  key,  man- 
aged to  lock  her  safely  in.  Scarcely  had 
I  succeeded  in  this,  than  two  other  ad- 
joining doors  flew  open,  not  cautiously, 
but  with  violence,  and  the  Bishop  and 
the  Dean  came  together  almost  on  their 
respective  thresholds. 

"  Ha ! "  cried  the  Bishop,  fire  blazing 
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in  his  eyes,  "  we  meet  at  last !     The  in- 
sult that  you  have  cast  upon  me — " 

"  If  you  mean  my  reference  to  your 
well-known  socinian  proclivities,"  the 
Dean  retorted,  "permit  me  to  say,  that 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  placing  too 
much  stress  upon  theological  aberra- 
tions, yet  that  the  offense  has  been 
clearly  proved  I  must  still  affirm,  and — " 

"  You  must  disaffirm  it  then  at  once, 
or  feel  my  vengeance,"  the  Bishop  yelled 
forth.  "By  the  gods!  —  and  when  I 
swear  by  the  gods  I  mean  of  course  the 
gods  of  Rome,  and  would  have  you  put 
aside  that  sneer,  for  there  can  be  no 
profanity  in  swearing  by  those  who  have 
never  existed,  as  I  am  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  strongest  language  upon  such 
an  occasion  as  this, — by  the  gods,  then  I 
say,  it  ill  becomes  you  who  have  been  so 
strongly  suspected  of  arminianism — " 

"This  is  too  much  !  "  the  Dean  shout- 
ed. "  By  St.  Jerome !  and  if  I  swear  by 
a  man  who  has  really  existed,  I  would 
have  you  know  that,  as  in  our  Church 
we  do  not  acknowledge  his  saintship,  it 
must  not  be  imputed  for  a  sin,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  necessary  relief  for  feelings 
that  need  the  strongest  expression, — by 
St.  Jerome !  I  would  have  you  to  learn 
that  such  an  insult  as  this  cannot  be 
borne,  and  that  if  I  were  a  layman, — " 

"  Let  not  that  deter  you,  sir.  There 
are  cases  in  which  even  churchmen  have 
the  right  to  maintain  their  honor,  and 
he  is  base  and  cowardly  in  the  extreme 
who  will  not  acknowledge  it.  And  have 
I  not  fighting  blood  in  my  veins,  justi- 
fying me  through  ancestral  proclivities 
to  take  any  manly  action  that  I  may 
choose !  There  was  once  a  Bishop  of 
Dunstan  who  rode  in  full  armor  at  the 
head  of  his  yeomanry  during  the  sixth 
Crusade,  and  whose  blood  runs  in  my 
veins, —  " 

"And  there  was  a  Dean  of  St.  Con- 
stantine,  related  to  me  through  the  past, 
who  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde. 
It  seems  to  me,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that 
we  are  both  entitled  to  indulge  in  some 


variation  from  the  mawkish  pretenses 
of  toleration  that  the  present  age  affects. 
Had  I  a  sword  by  my  side,  at  this  very 
moment,  I  would  — 

"There  are  swords  hanging  in  the 
library  below,"  thundered  the  other. 
"  We  can  easily  find  them,  and  we  will 
see  whether  your  presumption  of  valor 
will  allow  you  —  " 

"  Pardon,  gentlemen,"  I  interrupted, 
seeing  that  the  necessity  for  interference 
had  arrived.  "  You  are  both  right  in 
some  respects,  and  wrong  in  others.  I 
certainly  admit  your  natural  privilege 
to  seek  for  redress,  through  mutual 
blood-letting,  to  avenge  the  insults  you 
have  both  received.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  scarcely  the  time  or  place 
for  the  settlement  of  any  such  difficul- 
ties. What  say  you  about  tomorrow 
morning?  At  nine  o'clock,  I  would 
suggest,  immediately  after  an  early 
breakfast  ?  You  can  meet  behind  the 
fir  copse  adjoining  the  fish  pond.  I 
will  act  as  second  for  both  of  you,  and 
will  provide  swords  of  convenient  size 
and  equal  lengfh.  You  can  then  fight 
it  out  to  the  death.  And  I  will  procure 
a  grave  to  be  dug  in  advance,  so  that 
the  fallen  one  can  be  buried,  and  so  sat- 
isfactorily put  out  of  sight  without  de- 
lay. I  will  have  it  dug  of  double  width, 
so  that  you  can  both  be  buried  there,  if 
necessary.  Now  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ? " 

"It  is  well,"  the  Bishop  answered. 

"  It  is  the  proper  way, "  echoed  the 
Dean. 

And  so,  with  little  more  persuasion, 
I  induced  the  sleeping  ^theologians  to 
retire  again  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments, locked  them  in,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  delay,  in  case  of  new 
perplexities  arising,  regained  my  own 
room.  But,  as  may  be  imagined,  I  had 
no  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  pre- 
ferring to  maintain  a  studious  watchful- 
ness from  my  chair,  with  the  wakeful 
stimulant  of  many  cigars,  and  was  in- 
tensely relieved  when,  after  a  while, 
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morning  began  to  break,  and  no  further 
disturbances  occurred  to  molest  my 
quiet. 

Our  breakfast  was  a  very  late  one,  all 
of  my  guests  coming  down  loiteringly, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  having 
passed  through  heavy  and  unrefreshing 
sleep.  And  one  and  all  complained  that 
their  slumber  had  been  very  much  brok- 
en, and  beset  with  the  strangest  and 
most  terrifying  dreams  that  they  had 
ever  experienced.  In  what  these  con- 
sisted, however,  they  were  unable  to  tell. 
It  was  sufficient  that  there  had  been 
confusing  pictures  of  riot,  bloodshed, 
and  murder;  and  one  and  all  gave  re- 
peated expression  to  the  hope  that 
such  unhallowed  visitations  might  never 
again  be  experienced  by  them. 

"  I  too  have  been  troubled  almost  the 
whole  night,"  I  said,  and  as  may  be  im- 
agined, very  feelingly.  "But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  will  be  likely  to 
suffer  the  same  annoyances  again.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  might  be 
something  about  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  ;  but  why  after  all  last  night,  more 
than  any  other  time  ?  No,  it  must  have 
been  the  punch.  Something  has  very 
likely  got  into  it  that  should  not.  I  have 
already  sent  for  our  family  physician  to 
come  and  analyze  it.  He  is  a  very  ex- 
pert chemist,  besides  having  a  number 
of  other  accomplishments  too  numerous 
to  mention.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
even  now  I  hear  his  chariot  wheels." 

In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  doctor's 
gig  drove  up  to  the  door  and  he  descend- 
ed. Without  any  delay  I  stated  the  case 
to  him,  took  down  the  iron  pot,  and  we 
all  gathered  around  awaiting  his  verdict. 
Upon  his  first  glance  at  the  pot,  the  doc- 
tor smiled  one  of  his  grave,  meaning 
smiles,  and  tapped  the  vessel  lightly  up- 
on the  rim. 

"  Yes,  the  very  same,"  he  muttered. 
"No,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  the  punch. 
I  can  tell  even  now,  by  the  pleasant 
odor,  as  well  as  from  what  I  know  about 
the  hospitality  of  this  house,  that  the 


punch  was  very  excellent,  and  in  its  nat- 
ure, taken  apart  from  the  associations, 
perfectly  harmless.  Only  under  present 
circumstances,  I  would  not  touch  a  sin- 
gle glass  of  it  for  a  week's  practice. 
The  fault  lies  wholly  in  the  bowl." 

"  The  bowl,  doctor  ? " 

"  Exactly.  You  may  not  know  that  I 
am  something  of  an  antiquary  by  taste, 
particularly  as  regards  Scottish  relics, 
and  all  my  life  have  been  studying  into 
them,  in  a  desultory  way,  and  this  iron 
pot  happens  to  be  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine ;  not  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore, but  that  its  diabolical  reputation  is 
very  familiar  to  me.  It  was  described 
in  old  chronicles  many  centuries  ago, 
and  no  one  knows  when  it  began  its  in- 
fernal career  of  mischief.  At  times  it 
seems  to  have  been  suppressed,  but  ever 
to  come  up  to  the  surface  again  when 
required  for  some  satanic  work.  And 
I  would  advise  you  now,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you  have  a  dry  well  anywhere  upon  your 
estate,  no  less  than  forty  feet  deep,  to 
drop  this  miserable  thing  to  the  bottom 
and  throw  in  stones  up  to  the  level  of 
the  ground ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  to 
carry  it  out  ten  miles  to  sea  and  there 
fling  it  over,  filled  with  stones,  in  case 
its  own  weight  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
sink  it  properly." 

"  But  why  - 

"  Because  through  some  possible  nec- 
romancy in  its  inception  the  pot  has  the 
terrible  faculty  of  poisoning  anything 
that  goes  into  it,  to  the  production  of 
untold  crimes  and  misfortunes.  It  is 
said  that  in  past  times  persons  drinking 
from  it  have  felt  forced  to  atrocious  ac- 
tions, from  which  in  a  sane  condition  the 
mind  would  have  recoiled  with  horror. 
And  this,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
contents.  Doubtless  if  filled  by  anyone 
with  malevolent  purpose,  its  contents 
would  be  made  as  noxious  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ensure  greater  certainty.  Its 
very  outside  surface  gives  suggestion  of 
what  might  often  have  been  put  into 
it.  But  doubtless  als'o,  anything  —  the 
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purest  wines,  whatever  is  most  inno- 
cent,—  would  prove  an  equally  power- 
ful incentive  to  violence,  so  infernally 
potent  is  the  influence  of  the  thing  it- 
self. Fill  it  with  spring  water,  even,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  but  that  a  man 
drinking  from  it  might  straightway  go 
off  and  murder  his  dearest  friend.  I 
speak  about  the  outside  surface ;  have 
you  given  it  any  close  examination  ?  " 

"  There  are  snake  handles, —  so  much 
I  have  noted.  But  those  should  be 
harmless.  It  is  a  very  admissible  form 
of  decoration,  even  in  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  modern  porcelain." 

"  Yes,  but  the  rest  of  it.  See  this  net- 
work of  ornamentation  running  over  the 
whole  surface.  There  are  sprigs  of  yew, 
branches  of  hemlock,  bunches  of  hens- 
bane, —  whatever  in  the  vegetable  world 
has  the  reputation  of  being  most  harm- 
ful is  here  portrayed,  and,  as  you  must 
admit,  with  much  artistic  dexterity. 
Then  there  is  the  horrible  filling  up 
from  the  animal  world, —  points  and 
protuberances  which  at  first  sight  may 


seem  obscure,  but  which,  when  ex- 
plained by  competent  authority  cannot 
but  strike  one  with  a  creeping  horror, 
and  after  that  can  never  be  forced  out 
of  one's  sight.  Here  are  eye  of  newt, 
— toe  of  frog, —  wool  of  bat, —  tongue  of 
dog,-" 

"Why,  doctor,  you  go  on  as  if  you 
were  reading  from  a  catalogue." 

"And  rightly.  They  have  already 
been  catalogued  by  a  wiser  man  than 
any  of  us.  Here  are  adder's  fork, —  liz- 
ard's leg, —  scale  of  dragon, —  tooth  of 
wolf, —  nose  of  Turk, —  Tartar's  lip,- 
finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, —  liver  of 
blaspheming  Jew  —  " 

"  But,  doctor,  do  you  really  mean 
I  cried,  a  light  beginning  to  break  in 
upon  me. 

"  Precisely.  This  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  witches'  cauldron,  well 
known  in  the  history  of  Scottish  demon- 
ology;  and  with  which  the  immortal 
Shakspere  has  so  wonderfully  embel- 
lished his  supernatural  imaginings  in 
Macbeth." 

Leonard  Kip. 
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ANGEL  of  Love,  for  these  films  are  faint  to  cover 
The  flash  of  thy  raiment  enwoven  of  burning  gold, 
And  thine  eyes  once  rapt  in  gaze  on  the  Primal  Lover, 
Pierce  with  a  light  no  gossamer  dream  can  fold, 
Lo,  thy  dim  brother  of  Earth,  with  the  voice  of  pain, 
Would  thy  wayward,  wandering  angelhood  arraign. 

For  alas !  with  the  groping  palms  and  the  heart  of  desire, 

Fast  fettered  he  lieth  along  our  laboring  sphere, 

Nor  uplifteth  his  brows  from  the  rock,  his  mouth  from  the  mire, 

Till  the  dulcet  beat  of  thine  opaline  plumes  is  near ; 

And  then,  with  a  cry  commingled  of  longing  and  wrath, 

The  dusk  of  his  visage  confronteth  thy  glistering  path. 

"  It  is  I  who  arraign  thee,  O  Love,  thou  slow  to  deliver, 
It  is  I,  in  the  woe  of  the  bondage  thou  only  mayst  break, 
Thou,  who  hast  trailed  thy  pinions  in  sin's  foul  river, 
And  burdened  the  flight  that  was  sped  for  my  sorrow's  sake. 
Were  thy  breath  unchilled  by  mine  own  wan  atmosphere, 
How  swift  might  it  melt  the  gyves  that  oppress  me  here ! 

"O  silvery  sandals,  sped  for  my  heart's  desire, 

Sped  from  the  gates  of  pearl  for  my  spirit's  lack, 

How  have  ye  lost  your  winglets  of  eager  fire, 

And  forgotten  the  sunbeam  path  and  the  sphery  track ! 

Defiled,  defiled  with  the  stain  of  mine  own  gray  dust, 

Yet  linger,  linger,—  ah,  betrayers  of  trust ! " 

But  as  yet  from  his  vehement  throat  the  complaint  is  driven, 

The  rain  of  thy  tears  hath  balmed  his  passion  with  peace. 

From  the  face  of  the  hoary  cliff  are  his  wild  words  given 

In  chastened  echoes  that  sweeten  as  they  increase, 

Till  only  a  wistful  melody  fills  thine  ear, 

O  Angel  of  Love,  who  smitest  thy  breast  to  hear. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
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FINNEGAN'S  ABSALOM. 


I  KNEW  him  from  the  time  his  birth, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  shook  the  nurse- 
less  and  physicianless  frontier  commun- 
ity in  Jack  County,  which  was  then  on 
the  foremost  edge  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, to  its  foundation. 

Finnegan  had  been  a  respectable  clerk 
in  his  native  Ireland,  at  a  starvation  sal- 
ary, and  Mrs.  Finnegan  a  poor  depend- 
ant who  acted  as  nursery  governess  and 
general  slave  and  scapegoat  in  the  family 
of  a  coarse,  unfeeling,  well-to-do  relative. 

They  had  loved  each  other  long  and 
faithfully,  but  timidly,  and  dared  not 
venture  marriage  on  poor  Finnegan's 
pittance  of  salary.  But  things  come  to 
people  —  even  so  far  off  as  Ireland  — 
who  wait  patiently  long  enough,  and  do 
not  die ;  and  when  this  pathetic  couple 
were  middle-aged  a  legacy  came  to  Fin- 
negan,—  without  apology  for  its  tardi- 
ness,—  which  enabled  them  to  marry, 
and  with  which  they  immediately  came 
to  Texas,  of  all  places,  and  bought,  of 
all  things,  a  cattle  ranch. 

However,  Fate  appears  sometimes 
positively  ashamed  to  be  unkind  to  such 
innocents,  wh&n  they  are  delivered  over 
into  her  hands ;  and  the  Finnegans 
were  as  prosperous  as  most  of  their 
neighbors. 

Their  loneliness  was  dispelled  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  by  the  arrival  of 
a  son,  the  only  child  of  this  gentle  pair, 
and  the  or'nariest  baby  that  ever  howled 
the  roof  off  a  shack.  At  two  or  three 
years  old,  when  he  got  to  be  expert  on 
his  feet  and  with  his  fists  and  his  voice, 
he  made  the  ranch-house  so  hot  that 
the  boys  were  glad  to  give  it  the  cold 
shake,  and  be  out  on  the  range  or  in 
camp  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  four  he 
ran  the  ranch,  whaled  and  hit  anyone 
that  interfered  with  him,  and  made  him- 
self such  a  terror  that  not  a  Mexican 


would  stay  on  the  place.  Finnegan  had 
to  build  a  mess-house  for  the  men, 
although  the  headquarters  house  had 
not  long  since  been  made  large  pur- 
posely to  have  them  all  together. 

The  foreman,  who  was  myself,  and 
the  cowboys  only  stayed  for  love  of  Mrs. 
Finnegan,— Aunt  Mary,  we  called  her, 
—  and  I  was  always  losing  my  best  hands 
on  account  of  the  little  cuss. 

He  was  smart  enough  ;  he  did  n't  lack 
enterprise  and  savey.  He  learned  to 
ride  —  and  ride  like  the  dickens,  too  — 
before  he  was  six.  He  used  fairly  to 
roar  and  cavort  because  the  men  would 
not  stand  still  and  let  him  rope  them. 
He  practiced  on  every  animate  and 
inanimate  object  about  the  ranch ;  and 
by  the  time  he  was  eight  he  could  ride 
a  cutting  pony  that  was  just  lightning, 
and  rope  a  calf,  or  even  a  yearling,  with 
the  best  of  us. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years 
things  got  very  much  worse.  Hereto- 
fore we  had  only  to  stay  away  from  the 
headquarters  house  to  be  rid  of  him  ; 
but  now,  on  his  pony,  he  haunted  the 
camps,  the  outfits,  and  roundups,  and 
was  the  most  everlasting,  lively,  ingen- 
ious torment. 

When  he  was  about  ten  or  twelve,  I 
remember  he  was  in  camp  one  day, 
where  we  were  moving  about,  getting 
ready  to  go  to  a  roundup.  He  had  a 
new  California  rope  he  was  awfully 
tickled  with,  and  he  kept  riding  up  be- 
hind the  men,  roping  them,  jerking  the 
noose  tight  around  them,  arms  and  all, 
so  they  were  helpless  till  he  got  done 
whooping  and  laughing,  and  slacked  up 
on  them. 

I  saw  Frosty  get  out  his  big-bladed 
knife,  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  when  the 
kid,  after  awhile,  threw  his  rope  over 
him,  Frosty  slashed  it  smooth  in  two  at 
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the  point  where  it  lay  for  a  moment  on 
his  saddle  horn.  Robbie  went  back  al- 
most out  of  his  saddle,  as  he  braced 
backward  for  the  jerk  that  never  came  ; 
and  when  he  saw  his  new  California  rope 
cut  in  two  he  yelled  with  rage. 

He  ran  his  pony  up  to  Frosty's,  and 
raised  his  quirt,  blubbering  like  a  great 
baby :  — 

"  You  cut  my  ro-o-ope  !  I  '11  ki-i-ill 
you !" 

"You  little  gadfly,"  said  Frosty,catch- 
ing  his  arm,  "you  touch  me  with  that 
quirt,  and  I  '11  pull  you  off  your  pony 
and  wear  you  to  frazzles  with  it.  I  '11 
stripe  you  up  like  a  zebra, —  I  '11  skin 
you.  You  '11  get  it  once  in  your  life,  if 
I'm  fired  for  it  before  sundown.  Now 
cut  loose  and  quirt  me  if  you  want  to  !  " 

But  the  kid  did  n't  want  to  any  more. 
He  had  had  a  taste  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  have  cured  him  all  along  ; 
and  he  went  off  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and 
never  did  monkey  with  Frosty  any 
more. 

He  followed  Alex  McRaven's  outfit 
along  one  day, —  Alex  was  one  of  my 
wagon  bosses,— and  kept  up  his  usual 
tricks  of  roping  the  riders,  stealing 
things  out  of  the  mess  case,  and  char- 
ging into  the  middle  of  the  remuda,  scat- 
tering the  horses,  in  every  direction. 

Finally  Alex,  a  slow,  serious  Scotch- 
man, but  as  hard  to  turn  as  a  buffalo 
bull  when  his  blood  is  hot,  jerked  him 
off  his  pony,  and  gave  him  a  regular 
Scotch  Covenanter  thrashing. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle 
say  it  was  a  most  pleasing  and  diverting 
one, —  Robbie  howling  like  a  pack  of 
timber  wolves,  with  grief,  terror,  and 
amazement,  Alex  thrashing  away  con- 
scientiously and  methodically,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  reflected 
that  Aunt  Mary  would  execrate  him, 
and  Finnegan  fire  him  immediately ; 
but  determined  to  finish  the  Lord's 
work  at  any  cost  to  young  Finnegan's 
anatomy  or  his  own  feelings.  When  he 
had  done,  he  hog-tied  the  bellowing  vic- 


tim, dropped  him  in  the  wagon  like  a 
pig,  pulled  the  little  saddle  off  his  pony, 
and  turned  it  into  the  remuda. 

Toward  evening  the  outfit  came  to 
headquarters,  and  Alex  untied  the  en- 
tirely extinguished  Robbie,  set  him  out 
of  the  wagon  without  looking  at  him, 
and  after  putting  the  pony  in  the  pas- 
ture and  the  saddle  in  its  place,  went  to 
the  mess  house. 

Not  a  word  was  ever  heard  from  head- 
quarters about  this  awful,  treasonable 
deed,  any  more  than  there  had  been 
about  Frosty's  little  scrap  with  the 
kid,  which  made  us  all  wonder  if  Robbie 
had  n't  some  decent  points  about  him, 
and  if  plenty  of  thrashing  might  not, 
after  all,  make  a  man  of  him. 

At  sixteen  the  boy  had  a  little  brand 
of  his  own, — all  stolen  except  what  his 
father  had  given  him,  for  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  the  most  audacious,  skillful, 
and  successful  thief  in  the  Panhandle. 
His  earlier,  and  always  his  most  exten- 
sive stealings,  were  from  his  father ; 
and  from  them  he  graduated  into  a  reg- 
ular full-fledged  rustler. 

The  foreman  of  the  Quarter  Circle  Z 
ranch  met  him  one  morning,  skirting 
around  their  pastures  with  his  rope  out 
and  swinging,  and  Robbie  had  a  very 
lame  explanation  of  why  he  was  there. 
He  had  always  a  branding  iron  in  his 
boot,  or  about  his  saddle. 

He  mavericked  his  father's  calves 
more  freely  than  any  others,  and  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  old  man's  cow- 
boys ;  and  it  was  this  heartless  ingrati- 
tude, and  his  poor  old  father's  untiring 
love,  and  inexhaustible  admiration  and 
fondness, —  a  tenderness  which  followed 
and  protected  the  young  scamp  from 
the  consequences  of  his  rascality,  and 
which  refused  to  see  or  hear  anything 
wrong  about  the  boy,— that  suggested 
to  some  one  the  descriptive  title  of 
"Finnegan's  Absalom,"  which  immedi- 
ately stuck,  and  entirely  superseded  his 
proper  name.  I  don't  believe  half  the 
people  in  the  Panhandle— to  which  new- 
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ly  opened  country  I  had  come  to  ranch 
for  myself,  and  they  had  followed  later, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  —  knew  that 
his  name  was  Robert  Emmet  Finnegan. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen,  the  old 
folks  gathered  him  up  rather  suddenly 
and  sent  him  to  college.  He  had  got 
to  be  a  big,  fresh-colored,  rather  fine- 
looking  fellow,  with  an  investigating 
blue  eye,  and  a  peevish  under  lip ;  the 
kind  of  fellow  all  the  girls  naturally  go 
wild  over,  but  no  man  could  see  with- 
out wanting  to  kick,  unless  his  legs 
were  paralyzed. 

I  knew  the  whole  Panhandle  to  a 
man  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  yet  he 
was  safe  from  bodily  injury,  for  the  sake 
of  his  poor  old  father  and  mother.  But 
everything  could  not  be  borne  ;  the  old 
man  was  gently  but  firmly  offered  an 
alternative  ;  so  off  to  college  Absalom 
went. 

An  account  I  incidentally  overheard 
one  day  ran  like  this  :  — 

"  Say  !  Finnegan's  Absalom  's  gone 
off  to  college." 

"No!" 

"  Yes.  Country  got  too  hot  for  him, 
and  Finnegan  sent  him  away." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  O,  they  said  he  swung  too  long  a 
loop  for  them,  and  they  was  n't  going 
to  stand  it  any  more." 

And  this  was  a  clear  statement  of  the 
case,  in  cattle  vernacular. 

He  was  two  years  at  college,  spend- 
ing his  vacations  at  San  Antonio  and 
other  cities.  Then  they  had  to  bring 
him  home.  In  the  first  place,  his  prod- 
igality was  about  to  ruin  them  ;  the  cat- 
tle just  would  n't  hold  out.  Then,  too, 
it  was  judicious  to  withdraw  him  when 
they  did,  instead  of  waiting  for  expul- 
sion. 

Shortly  after  Finnegan's  Absalom 
was  sent  away  to  Austin,  the  Finnegan 
household  had  acquired  a  new  member. 
This  was  a  half  Mexican  girl  of  about 
fifteen,  whose  parents,  attempting  to 
cross  the  treacherous  Canadian  at  night, 


when  the  river  was  up,  had  missed  the 
ford,  gotten  into  the  quicksands,  and 
been  drowned, —  a  thing  easy  enough  of 
accomplishment  in  the  Canadian,  evei 
in  daylight,  and  without  an  extra  bij 
stream. 

Ysabel  was  the  offspring  of  one  of 
those  strange,  incongruous  unions  yoi 
see  sometimes  on  the  frontier,  where 
such  odd  jetsam  and  flotsam  from  th( 
great  sea  of  life  are  drifted  and  tossec 
together  in  fantastical  combination. 

Her    peregrinating  father  had   lonj 
been  a  sort  of  institution  in  all  North  am 
West  Texas,  in  the  guise  of  the  harm- 
less, necessary  peddler. 

A  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  selling 
patent  churns,  new-fangled  househoh 
implements,  and  recipes  for  making  ev- 
erything in  the  world  you  wouldn't 
want — in  Texas — including  all  sorts  of 
perfumes,  marvelous  cements,  f urnitun 
polish,  and  fancy  temperance  drinks, 
man  of  iron  muscles  and  tremendous 
will  power,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  ir 
him  that  prevented  him  from  using  his 
remarkable  and  varied  forces  except  t( 
the  most  trivial  ends.  A  crank,  that 
lacked  but  a  balancing  touch  to  be 
genius;  full  of  strange  contrivances  am 
inventions,  a  devourer  of  all  books  anc 
papers,  author  and  admirer  of  all  sorts 
of  wild  social,  financial,  and  politics 
schemes. 

Only  a  little  weight,  a  touch  of  con- 
tinuity, a  little   sequence  in  his   ideas 
persistence  in  any  one  line  of  thought 
or  effort,  and   he  might  have  been 
statesman,  a  financier,  a  leader  of  mei 
and  left   his  mark   upon  his  time  am 
place,  instead  of  one  of   Fate's  blanl 
cartridges — an  adventitious  Bohemian, 
blown  idly  hither  and  thither  by  ever] 
little  gust  of  destiny. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  outbursts  of  re- 
forming social  conditions,  wiping  out 
prejudices,  and  breaking  down  race  dis- 
tinctions, that  Jason  Tuttle  married  Fe- 
lice Gomez. 

This  girl  was  of  a  Mexican  family  of 
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some  traditions,  a  little  property  in  land 
and  cattle,  and  much  pride,  refusing  to 
associate  upon  terms  of  equality  with 
the  run  of  the  poor  Mexicans  in  the 
country,  and  insisting  apoplectically  up- 
on Castilian  blood  whenever  such  a  mat- 
ter was  broached.  They  had  some 
teaching,  and  a  few  old  Spanish  books 
which  they  read  persistently ;  and  not 
one  of  them  could  be  got  to  confess  to 
the  understanding  of  an  English  sen- 
tence by  so  much  as  the  turning  of  an 
eyelash. 

The  funny  part  of  the  matter  came  in 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Gomez  family  to- 
ward this  marriage.  They  were  furious. 
They  proceeded  to  regard  the  connec- 
tion as  little  better  than  a  disgrace,  and 
to  cast  Felice  off,  in  the  most  correct 
and  edifying  old  Spanish  manner. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  when,  six- 
teen years  later,  Tuttle  and  his  Mexican 
wife  were  drowned  in  the  greedy,  faith- 
less Canadian,  that  has  stolen  away  so 
many  lives  intrusted  to  it,  their  fifteen- 
year-old  Ysabel  was  left  as  utterly  alone 
and  forlorn  as  a  little  woodpecker  or 
squirrel,  orphaned  before  yet  old  enough 
to  leave  the  nest ;  and  the  kind-hearted 
Finnegans,  hearing  of  it,  went  and  got 
the  child,  and  brought  her  home.  Her 
position  in  the  household  was  a  mixture 
of  adopted  daughter  and  petted,  indulged 
servant. 

Being  the  only  child,  Ysabel  was 
much  educated  and  trained,  in  the  most 
singular,  erratic,  and  contradictory  man- 
ner, by  her  strangely  assorted  parents  ; 
her  mother  watching  and  laboring  in- 
cessantly to  the  end  that  the  child 
should  read  and  speak  only  Spanish, 
and  grow  up  an  ideal  Spanish  senorita ; 
and  her  father  feeding  her  active  brain 
upon  the  most  emancipated  literature, 
and  industriously  pumping  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  his  radical  ideas  into  her  re- 
ceptive mind.  It  spoke  well  for  the 
girl's  native  force  and  judgment  that 
she  really  found  out  some  things,  formed 
some  ideas,  and  drew  some  conclusions 


of  her  own  from  this  bewildering  pro- 
cess. 

When  she  first  became  a  member  of 
the  Finnegan  household  she  was  a  slen- 
der slip  of  a  girl,  quiet  as  a  little  shadow, 
but  with  ample  promise  of  beauty  if  any 
eye  had  looked  discerningly  at  her. 
And  in  the  two  years  that  elapsed  before 
the  son  and  heir  came  home,  that  prom- 
ise bloomed  into  a  most  opulent  fulfill- 
ment. 

Her  form  was  pretty  and  graceful ; 
but  it  was  a  curious  air  of  individuality, 
a  strong  personal  and  original  note  in 
her  bearing,  despite  its  still  demureness, 
that  piqued  and  attracted.  And  then, 
the  rich  red  shining  lambently  through 
her  creamy  cheeks  and  breaking  into 
open  crimson  on  her  full  lips,  the  big 
black  eyes,  with  their  long  fringes  down- 
cast, and  the  flashing  white  teeth  that 
helped  to  make  dazzling  her  rather  rare 
smile, —  all  of  these  were  calculated  to 
inflame  the  susceptible  masculine  heart 

AH  the  unattached  cowboys  and 
cattlemen  in  all  the  adjoining  counties 
cast  approving  eyes  upon  this  glowing 
beauty,  and  some  had  endeavored  to  do 
a  little  covert  sighing  at  her  shrine  ;  but 
the  old  people,  who  had  come  to  be  very 
fond  of  her,  were  now  as  careful  and 
watchful  of  her  as  of  a  daughter;  and 
Ysabel  herself  was  a  model  of  demure 
discretion. 

When  Absalom  came  home  and  found 
this  enchanting  creature  in  the  house, 
his  instinct  was  just  to  reach  out  and 
take  possession  of  it, — to  have  and  please 
himself  with  it.  Was  n't  it,  the  same  as 
everything  else  on  the  ranch,  his  ? 

For  once  the  old  people  opposed  him 
stoutly  and  unflinchingly,  and  prepared 
to  send  her  to  a  convent  school  at  Trini- 
dad. Upon  the  heels  of  a  long  and 
somewhat  stormy  interview  with  Ysabel, 
in  which  he  found  her  as  determined  in 
her  views  as  the  old  people,  and  entirely 
satisfied  to  go  away  to  school,  he  flung 
in  upon  his  parents  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  going  to  marry  her. 
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At  first  blush  this  seemed  as  terrible 
to  them,  with  their  strict  old  world  ideas 
of  caste,  as  that  he  should  entertain  less 
honorable  intentions  toward  her.  But 
their  resistance  was,  as  usual  when  the 
boy  wanted  anything,  short-lived,  and 
their  final  capitulation  entire. 

Of  course  everybody's  notion  of  the 
matter  was  that  Finnegan's  had  simply 
gotten  another  adoring  slave  ;  and  squad- 
rons and  battalions  of  her  masculine 
admirers,  with  their  weapons  and  muni- 
tions of  war  all  cleaned  and  primed, 
were  breathing  fire,  and  waiting  to  de- 
fend her  against  the  wrongs  and  insults 
they  felt  sure  would  be  heaped  upon  her 
attractive  little  head,  or  avenge  them  in 
large  quantities  of  the  very  best  blood 
her  wronger  and  insulter  had  about 
him. 

Vain  solicitude !  Ysabel  needed  no 
defense. 

As  with  all  the  women  of  her  race  and 
class,  marriage  made  a  great  change  in 
her.  From  being  nobody,  with  nothing 
to  say,  she  became  suddenly  very  much 
somebody,  with  a  great  deal,  entirely  to 
the  point,  to  say.  The  dignity  of  her 
titles,  her  possessions  and  position,  was 
strong  within  her,  and  she  showed  her- 
self entirely  capable  of  managing  not 
only  Finnegan's  Absalom,  but  Finnegan 
himself,  in  a  daughterly  and  deferential 
manner,  when  he  gently  counseled  her 
to  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the 
young  bully. 

Capable  of  managing  Finnegan  !  She 
was  only  too  able  to  manage  the  entire 
ranch,  and  could  have  run  the  whole 
Panhandle,  financially,  politically,  and 
socially,  had  she  ever  got  any  sort  of 
cinch  on  it. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  her  father,  with  her 
mother's  balance-weight  of  unpretend- 
ing, dogged  persistence.  Finnegan's 
didn't  know  itself.  The  ranch  was 
gradually  metamorphosed,  and  run  on  a 
plan  that  came  directly  from  behind 
those  black  brows  of  Ysabel's.  And 


its  transformation  partook  humorously 
of  the  dual  strands  intertwisted  in  her 
nature.  Through  her  suggestion  a  live, 
hustling  young  business  man  was 
brought  from  Kansas  City  to  do  the 
clerical  work,  and  the  handsome,  sta- 
tionery upon  which  he  wrote  with  his 
typewriter  the  able  and  diplomatic  let- 
ters evolved  by  himself  and  Ysabel  in 
conclave,  bore  a  neat  lithographed  head 
which  read,  "  Rancho  del  Santa  Cruz. 
Graded  Hereford  cattle  ;  Merino  sheep; 
Imported  Norman-Percherons.  Cattle 
and  sheep  grazed  and  herded  on  shares.' 
The  cowboys  used  to  assert  that  th( 
cows  on  remote  ranges  were  mysteri- 
ously aware  of  the  stern  regime,  and 
forbore  straying  off  to  the  Salt  Fork  for 
the  purpose  of  bogging  up  as  hereto- 
fore ;  that  they  came  meekly  in,  unper- 
suaded,  at  branding  time,  and  presented 
their  calves  to  be  monogramed ;  and 
that  even  the  infrequent  maverick  — 
that  Arab  of  the  plains  who  owns  no 
master  —  showed  a  chastened  joy  and 
pride  in  having  Ysabel's  rapidly  in- 
creasing brand  —  Y  T  F,  over  a  Romar 
cross  —  singed  on  his  unfettered  ribs, 
and  sported  it  thereafter  as  a  decoration, 
not  a  badge  of  serfdom. 

Absalom  had  his  allowance  —  a  liberal 
enough  one  —  and  was  not  permitted  to 
overrun  it ;  and  the  place  emerged  from 
debt,  as  time  went  on.  Ysabel's  besom 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  sweaters,  loafers, 
shirks,  abuses,  and  all  sorts  of  superflu- 
ities, which  had  accumulated  like  bar- 
nacles upon  the  easy-going  old  Irish- 
man and  his  soft-hearted  wife  ;  and  the 
Finnegans  were  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
She  relapsed,  almost  immediately 
after  her  marriage,  into  her  belovec 
mother  tongue  ;  and  compelled  her  hus 
band,  if  he  wished  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  her,  to  speak  and  understanc 
Spanish.  It  was  as  comical  as  it  wj 
amazing,  to  see  how  she  tamed  hii 
When  he  sought  —  in  the  early  days  of 
his  subjugation  —  to  relieve  his  over 
strained  heart  by  abusing  his  father  anc 
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mother,  saying  to  them  what  he  would 
not  dare  to  so  much  as  look  at  her,  he 
met  with  a  violent  and  unexpected 
check. 

Ysabel  was  tenderly  and  gratefully 
attached  to  the  old  people.  She  would 
roll  those  great  black  eyes  on  him, 
fairly  nailing  him,  and  with  her  arm 
stretched  straight  out  at  him,  would 
ejaculate  in  her  sonorous  Spanish  :  — 

"What,  ungrateful  one!  Wilt  thou 
speak  so  to  my  honored  father  and  my 
beloved  mother !  Go  hence  with  thy 
evil  words !  Take  thy  face  away  from 
me,  till  I  have  patience  to  look  upon  it ! 
Go!" 

And  Absalom  would  stand  irresolute, 
evading  those  compelling  eyes,  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  himself  to  the 
point  of  revolt ;  but  always  doing,  event- 
ually, as  he  was  bidden.  This  fellow, 
the  holy  terror  of  an  entire  section,  was 
thoroughly  broke  to  all  sorts  of  gaits 


and  any  kind  of  harness,  by  a  little, 
soft,  plump  scrap  of  a  girl  that  would  n't 
weigh  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  ! 

He  that  was  bellicose  is  meek;  he 
that  was  insolent  is  polite  ;  he,  the  arch 
tyrant  of  Finnegan's,  speaks  civilly  to 
his  inferiors  ;  he  that  thought  it  brave 
to  blaspheme,  and  witty  to  be  profane 
and  impious,  goes  to  mass  —  ay,  to 
early  mass  —  of  a  raw  and  nipping  Feb- 
ruary morning  ! 

All  these  wonders  were  worked  sim- 
ply by  the  ascendancy  of  her  strong, 
intent  spirit  over  his  noisy,  ungoverned 
weakness. 

If  she  doss  n't  convert  the  goods  she 
has  on  hand  into  a  man,  it  will  not  be 
from  lack  of  skillful,  intelligent,  and  per- 
sistent effort  in  its  evolution,  develop- 
ment, manufacture,  manipulation;  and 
further,  if  she  does  n't  finally  achieve 
her  idea  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  it  will 
only  be  because  the  stuff  was  n't  there. 
Alice  MacGowan. 


WILLIAM  T.  COLEMAN. 


THE  story  of  a  life  can  be  told  only 
in  parts,  each  observer  sketching  out 
his  impressions,  until,  when  the  time  is 
ripe,  the  historian  puts  the  parts  together 
and  produces  the  whole. 

For  forty-four  years  William  Tell 
Coleman  was  so  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  California  that  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  State  knew 
him  by  name,  and  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  part  he  played  in  its 
history.  The  story  of  his  connection 
with  the  Vigilance  Committee  has  been 
related,  both  by  himself  and  others,  and 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sat- 
isfying his  curiosity  in  that  respect. 

Well  known  as  Mr.  Coleman  was,  and 
prominent  among  men,  and  easy  of  ac- 


cess, his  character  was  peculiar  and  dif- 
ficult of  analysis.  With  abundance  of 
friends  among  all  classes,  his  intimates 
were  few  ;  commanding  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  so  many,  his  confidants 
were  not  included  in  his  social  or  polit- 
ical acquaintances  ;  an  agreeable  con- 
verser  when  the  conversation  was  once 
started,  he  was  not  given  to  idle  talk,  or 
to  talking  on  subjects  that  he  considered 
were  of  interest  only  to  himself.  He  was 
always  well  informed  on  current  events, 
rather  extracted  than  volunteered  an 
opinion  on  them,  and  usually  gave  his 
opinion  free  from  prejudice  or  bias. 

Mr.  Coleman  came  to  California  a 
young  man, twenty-five  years  of  age;  and 
on  landing  was  surrounded  by  conditions 
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peculiar  to  a  new,  unsettled,  and  un- 
known country,  to  which  an  excited 
mass  of  people  was  rushing,  with  ill 
defined  ideas  of  their  future  course,  and 
freed  from  responsibilities  and  com- 
munity influences.  But  his  early  en- 
vironments were  such  as  had  developed 
a  self-trust,  which  became  in  after  life  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  character.  He 
accepted  his  surroundings  and  made 
the  best  of  them,  and  never  hesitated 
to  act  at  all  times  so  as  to  create  confi- 
dence in  others ;  and  he  aimed  rather  to 
guide  the  currents  and  steer  clear  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  than  to  breast  the 
floods  or  oppose  the  avalanche  of  events. 
He  was  politic  and  persistent,  rather 
than  impetuous  or  combative. 

The  material  in  him  proved  in  after 
life  to  have  been  fundamentally  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  From  this  good  stock 
the  varied  experience  of  his  youth,  the 
•hard  physical  work  on  his  grandfather's 
farm  in  Kentucky,  his  life  with  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  North,  and  his  good  com- 
mon sense  and  hard-earned  education, 
evolved  a  compactness  of  character 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after 
life. 

Appreciating  his  own  deficiencies,  he 
sacrificed  a  good  deal  to  overcome  them. 
By  means  of  money  saved  from  his  earn- 
ings he  passed  through  the  St.  Louis 
University,  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  gone  with  honor  through  the 
schools,  had  studied  hard  at  home,  while 
at  work,  and  at  all  times  when  and 
where  he  could  obtain  the  chance.  It 
was  no  play  with  him,  as  he  had  at  the 
same  time  to  earn  his  own  living. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  formed 
largely  from  the  experience  of  the  boy, 
and  he  is  fortunate  if  he  can  then  ob- 
tain that  experience  and  absorb  those 
principles  which  will  enable  him  to 
stand  hard  knocks  and  come  in  contact 
with  lowering  environments,  and  yet  re- 
tain his  integrity  and  keep  his  individ- 
uality clean  and  untainted. 


Mr.  Coleman,  so  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  this  State  and  events 
on  this  Coast,  and  who  has  done  so  much 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  this  State,  will 
undoubtedly  receive  a  truer  estimate  of 
his  worth  from  the  hands  of  others  bet- 
ter qualified  than  the  writer,  and  time 
will  enable  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
his  character  to  be  made  in  the  light  of 
events,  the  result  of  which  at  this  time 
can  only  be  foreshadowed. 

About  thirty-three  years  ago  I  met 
Mr.  Coleman  on  the  Sacramento  steam- 
er. He  had  just  returned  from  the 
East  on  the  overland  stage.  He  had 
been  absent  some  time,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  was  going  on 
in  the  State;  his  conversation  was  gen- 
eral, but  was  directed  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  than  giving  informa- 
tion. The  impressions  he  made  on  me 
at  that  time  were  very  distinct,  and  were 
not  subject  to  radical  change  in  after 
years.  He  had  just  completed  a  most 
trying  and  exhausting  stage  journey  of 
many  days  and  nights,  which  must  have 
tested  him  physically,  yet  he  showed 
very  little  fatigue,  and  was  bright, 
cheery,  and  agreeable. 

About  four  years  had  passed  since  his 
last  command  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, and  although  at  that  time  he  was 
the  citizen  "sans peuret  sans  reproche" 
I  should  have  never  known  from  his 
lips  that  he  was  that  citizen.  A  man  of 
good  physique,  above  the  average  height 
and  well  proportioned,  he  did  not  im- 
press me  as  being  a  man  to  command, 
or  a  leader  of  men  in  turbulent  times  ; 
but  in  a  remarkably  well-developed  head 
he  had  keen,  observant  eyes, that  flashed 
out  over  the  whole  horizon  of  observa- 
tion, and  absorbed  all  that  was  within 
range. 

In  walking,  he  usually  had  a  slight 
stoop,  and  he  held  his  head  in  a  medi- 
tative attitude.  His  features  in  repose 
appeared  thoughtful  and  reflective,  but 
brightened  up  with  a  cheerful  smile  on 
recognizing  an  acquaintance,  or  acknowl- 
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edging  a  courtesy.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
at  his  ease  among  men,  yet  remarkably 
sensitive  and  modest,  and  never  ob- 
truded or  announced  his  own  presence. 
His  pride  was  great  but  silent,  and  al- 
though he  keenly  felt  an  offense,  he 
quickly  forgave. 

All  men  do  not  view  an  object  or  a 
person  with  the  same  eyes,  and  conse- 
quently the  impressions  of  the  writer, — 
who  was  under  no  obligation  to  William 
T.  Coleman,  and  to  whom  William  T. 
Coleman  was  under  no  obligation,  ex- 
cept as  between  man  and  man,  bearing 
mutual  respect,— can  be  taken  only  for 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  minds  of 
men  able  to  judge  character  fairly. 

There  was  a  constant  gentleness  in 
Mr.  Coleman's  character,  which  time 
rounded  out.  Yet  the  outbursts  of  ex- 
pression due  to  his  impatience  of  mean- 
ness or  improbity  were  genuine,  and 
enlarged  one's  appreciation  of  his  man- 
liness. I  never  understood  him  well 
enough  to  make  his  traits  fully  harmon- 
ize, and  there  seemed  a  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  component  parts  of  his 
mental  constitution. 

Reserved,  apparently  timid,  and  occa- 
sionally reticent,  he  displayed  rare  cour- 
age when  needed,  a  conspicuous  discern- 
ment, and,  in  intercourse  with  men, 
frankness  and  urbanity, —  and  no  man 
in  San  Francisco  ever  commanded  more 
confidence,  and  no  man  respected  that 
confidence  more  than  Mr.  Coleman. 

He  made  no  display  of  executive  abil- 
ity,—  he  possessed  that  quality  without 
display, —  and  while  he  seemed  to  have 
no  conceit  in  himself,  his  apprehension 
was  quick  and  rarely  at  fault. 

The  Vigilance  Committees  of  1851 
and  1856  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this 
sketch ;  their  histories  have  been  written. 
But  to  the  student  of  the  peculiar  times 
that  made  these  organizations  necessary 
William  T.  Coleman,  the  central  figure, 
has  become  an  historical  character. 

After  the  rough  elements  of  those 
times  had  departed,  and  a  new  and 


equally  rough  element  had  in  1877  made 
the  Committee  of  Safety  a  necessity, 
Mr.  Coleman  was  again  the  chosen 
leader  and  president,  and  in  that  organ- 
ization as  vice-president  the  writer  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  methods. 
The  impatience  of  those  anxious  for  ac- 
tion did  not  disturb  the  deliberateness 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  deliberateness 
of  his  thoughts,  did  not  weaken  the  con- 
fidence others  reposed  in  him. 

His  rebuke  to  the  impulsiveness  of 
many  of  the  men  who  had  enrolled,  and 
presented  themselves  armed  with  rifles 
and  revolvers,  ready  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, was  marked  and  emphatic  : — 

"  I  do  not  want  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  an  undrilled  crowd.  Take  them  home, 
and  bring  back  pick  handles." 

Mr.  Coleman  was  a  trader  in  1849,  and 
soon  developed  into  a  commission  mer- 
chant ;  his  energy  and  acumen  were  phe- 
nomenal, and  his  business  grew  to  great 
proportions.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
house  of  William  T.  Coleman  &  Co.  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
commercial  world. 

His  relations  to  his  subordinates  were 
generally  courteous  and  considerate,  but 
he  expected  and  exacted  strict  service, 
and  with  all  his  quietness  of  manner  he 
was  an  autocrat,  respected  but  feared  by 
his  competitors  in  trade.  He  always 
took  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in 
anything  produced  in  California  or  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  developing  the  canning 
interest,  and  for  years  he  controlled  that 
interest  on  this  Coast. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  in 
San  Francisco  he  interested  himself  in 
all  the  local  issues,  and  attended  public 
meetings.  In  national  politics  he  was  a 
liberal  and  consistent  Democrat ;  in 
local  government  he  believed  that  affairs 
should  be  removed  from  politics  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  business  men  ot 
integrity  and  ability.  He  believed  in 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  that  every  man  should  be  qualified, 
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and  should  prove  his  qualification  by  a 
proper  examination  for  the  services  he 
was  to  perform. 

His  name  or  the  name  of  his  house 
was  found  on  the  subscription  lists  of 
all  aids  to  public  enterprise  or  to  charity, 
and  his  private  gifts  were  liberal,  yet 
tempered  with  good  judgment.  He  was 
not  altogether  a  disbeliever  in  fatality, 
and  retained  the  fear  of  recurrent  pe- 
riods being  unpropitious. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  most  men  that 
while  Mr.  Coleman  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  lead- 
ership of  two  Vigilance  Committees  and 
one  Committee  of  Safety,  he  declined 
not  only  nominations  for  Mayor  and 
for  Governor,  but  refused  absolutely  to 
accept  any  public  office.  The  life  of  a 
public  officer,  however  high,  was  not 
congenial  to  Mr.  Coleman;  and  only  a 
crisis  could  make  him  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  leader,  and  then  only  as  a  duty 
thrust  upon  him,  and  to  be  given  up  as 
soon  as  the  duty  was  performed.  He 
repeatedly  expressed  his  aversion  to 
holding  office,  and  his  conviction  that 
other  men  were  better  fitted  for  it  than 
himself.  He  was  honored  by  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  of  Pio- 
neers and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  both  of  which  institutions  he  was 
so  closely  identified  that  his  declination 
was  not  considered. 

Although  not  an  easy  or  eloquent 
speaker,  he  expressed  himself  clearly 
and  briefly,  and  was  always  listened  to 
with  attention.  The  endorsement  by 
Mr.  Coleman  of  any  object  of  public 
interest  was  at  one  time  considered 
essential  for  its  success. 

His  manner  of  accepting  great  respon- 
sibilities was  in  consonance  with  his 
character.  He  assumed  them  as  an  ex- 
isting condition,  created  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  without  ques- 
tioning the  authority  whence  he  re- 
ceived his  trust.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  in  trusting  him  did  better 
than  they  knew,  and  today  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  that  act,  —although  I  doubt  if 
they  fully  appreciate  it. 

To  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the  mer- 
chant his  unpretentious  appearance  in 
the  street,  in  his  country  house,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Merchants' 
Exchange,  made  him  inconspicuous. 
He  was  simply  a  merchant  among  mer- 
chants, or  a  citizen  among  other  citizens, 
and  the  great  duties  he  had  performed 
seemed  forgotten  in  the  everyday  life. 
The  commercial  success  of  his  house 
made  him,  like  other  merchants,  the 
subject  of  adverse  criticism, and  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  should 
have  escaped  this  penalty  of  success. 

The  inauguration  of  a  line  of  clipper 
ships  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Mr.  Coleman,  one  year  before 
the  second  Vigilance  Committee  was 
called  into  existence,  evidenced  his  faith 
in  the  growing  commercial  importance 
of  San  Francisco.  It  was  induced  by 
his  belief  that  vast  quantities  of  cereals 
would  be  produced  in  the  two  great  val- 
leys of  this  State,  which  must  find  a  mar- 
ket in  Europe,  and  would  furnish  return 
cargoes  to  ships  coming  to  this  port. 
These  clippers  were  built  expressly  for 
the  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
for  this  trade  carried  an  unusual  amount 
of  canvas.  They  were  commanded  by 
the  most  skillful  navigators,  and  made 
remarkably  short  passages.  Mr.  Cole- 
man probably  foresaw  at  that  early  pe- 
riod that  the  business  of  raising  grain 
would  develop  into  immense  propor- 
tions, that  a  market  would  have  to  be 
found  for  California  wheat,  and  that  the 
wheat  itself  must  be  moved  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost, —  and  he  knew  that  in 
order  to  encourage  the  growing  of  this 
crop,  assurances  must  be  given  that  all 
the  wheat  raised  would  be  transported 
cheaply  to  an  unfailing  market.  Yet 
clear  as  was  Mr.  Coleman's  conception 
of  the  resources  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  then  conceived  that  800,000  tons 
of  wheat  would  ever  be  offered  for  ex- 
port in  one  season. 
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He  always  expressed  confidence  in  the 
producing  capacity  of  this  State,  and 
believed  that  with  fair  encouragement 
it  could  be  made  self-supporting  and 
independent,  as  far  as  producing  and 
manufacturing  were  concerned,  and  his 
faith  in  this  respect  was  never  shaken. 
He  said,  "With  the  high  seas  free  to 
all,  with  a  harbor  unexcelled,  with  nat- 
ural products  to  export,  with  port  char- 
ges fair  and  reasonable,  and  a  climate 
friendly  to  industry,  San  Francisco  can 
and  must  for  all  times  control  the  com- 
merce of  the  State." 

He  was  liberal  and  enterprising  in 
business,  and  outside  of  business  spec- 
ulation he  took  a  personal  pleasure  in 
finding  new  .markets  for  the  products  of 
this  State. 

The  announcement  of  the  failure  of 
the  house  of  Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 
was  received  with  surprise  and  general 
regret  by  the  business  men  of  this  city. 
The  failure,  unlike  many,  did  not  drag 
down  a  number  of  other  business  houses, 
and  created  no  panic.  The  house  had 
stood  on  its  own  bottom,  and  thus  fell. 


The  compromise  suggested  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  generally  accepted.  Some  re- 
fused to  compromise,  but  sent  in 
receipted  bills  with  expressions  of  good 
will.  For  nearly  four  years  Mr.  Cole- 
man devoted  his  efforts  to  paying  off 
his  old  indebtedness,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded,—not  forgetting  the  receipted 
bills. 

An  honorable  man  and  an  honored 
citizen, — by  his  commercial  failure  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  were  saddened, 
where  with  such  an  honorable  career 
they  should  have  been  at  peace. 

Without  any  special  ailment  his  sys- 
tem broke  down.  His  friends  noted  his 
changed  physical  appearance,  although 
his  cheerfulness,  courtesy,  and  courage 
remained  true  to  him,  and  he  died  in 
this  city  on  November  22,  1893,  at  the 
age  of  69.  The  same  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity he  had  shown  during  life  he  de- 
sired at  his  funeral.  The  ceremonies 
were  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  even 
to  the  omission  of  pall  bearers. 

San  Francisco  can  pay  no  tribute  to 
William  Tell  Coleman  equal  to  his  worth. 
A.  S.  Hallidie. 
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A  DARK  night,  and  the  sky  hidden  by 
a  mass  of  hurrying  clouds.  A  raw,  chilly 
wind,  the  ground  all  mud,  the  tall  grass 
and  trees  dripping  from  heavy  rains. 
Just  emerging  into  a  dark  cornfield  from 
still  darker  woods  a  young  man,  his 
clothing  drenched  and  mud-stained,  his 
face  haggard  and  desperate,  and  his 
whole  attitude  as  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  rail  fence  telling  of  utter 
exhaustion.  He  was  worn  out.  For 
more  than  two  hours  he  had  been  flying 
for  life  over  a  country  imperfectly  known 
to  him,  though  familiar  to  his  pursuers. 

More  than  once  he  had  been  compelled 
to  retrace  his  steps  when  every  moment 
was  precious,  and  every  step  through 
the  yielding  mud  required  an  effort. 
Worse  yet,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
throwing  the  followers  off  the  trail. 
Every  step  left  its  plain  impression,  to 
be  followed  as  fast  as  horse  could  trot, 
and  capture  meant  sure  and  swift  death, 
— no  wonder  he  was  desperate. 

Turn  which  way  he  would,  Gilbert 
Hazelton  could  see  nothing  before  him 
but  speedy  and  disgraceful  death.  Never 
to  see  the  sun  again,  nay,  not  even  a 
friendly  face  !  Was  this  the  end  of  the 
bright  hopes  with  which  he  had  kissed 
his  mother  goodby  only  two  short 
months  before?  It  seemed  like  a  far- 
away dream  now.  He  had  lived  ages  of 
fear  and  agony  since  then,  gone  through 
unspeakable  humiliation  and  dread. 


He  had  been  accused  of  murder,  triee 
for  his  life,  found  guilty,  and  sentencec 
to  death.  His  letter  to  his  friends  mus 
have  miscarried,  for  they  had  not  com< 
to  his  relief.  Poor  and  alone  among 
strangers,  who  persisted  in  believim 
him  identical  with  the  tramp  who  hz 
murdered  poor  David  Westford,  Gilbei 
had  yet  fought  bravely  for  his  life.  Som< 
few  had  been  convinced  of  his  innocence 
and  his  lawyer  had  succeeded  in  obtaii 
ing  a  new  trial  in  which  new  witness( 
might  at  least  prove  an  alibi. 

But  when  this  word  went  abroad,  the 
townspeople  were  furious.  They  had 
seen  more  than  one  undoubted  criminal 
escape  through  some  technicality.  Wen 
they  now  to  see  the  murderer  of  pool 
David  Westford  escape  through  th< 
easily  bought  perjury  of  some  worthies 
companions  in  crime?  They  vowed 
should  not  be.  Last  night  at  dusk  grouj 
of  stern-looking  men  stood  before  the 
jail  talking  grimly  together,  and  a  whis- 
per in  the  air  warned  the  sheriff  what 
was  coming. 

The  jail  was  old  and  rickety.  He 
could  not  defend  it,  and  his  resolve  was 
quickly  taken.  In  the  early  dusk  the 
prisoner  was  sent  out  by  a  side  door, 
under  charge  of  the  sheriff's  son,  while 
the  sheriff  himself  remained  to  make 
sure  mob  violence  did  not  make  a  mis- 
take and  seize  some  other  victim.  But 
treachery  carried  the  word  to  the  mob, 
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and  they  were  soon  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives.  In  this  emergency  the  boy, 
who  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  pris- 
oner's innocence,  released  him,  demand- 
ing only  a  promise  to  rejoin  him  at  a 
place  appointed,  and  himself  turned 
back  to  throw  the  pursuers  off  the  trail 
if  possible.  Gilbert  fully  intended  to 
keep  his  promise,  but  in  the  darkness 
he  missed  his  way,  and  the  bloodhounds 
in  the  rear  caught  his  trail. 

Now  for  two  hours,  which  seemed  two 
eternities,  he  had  been  running  for  life, 
and  the  unknown  country  and  horrible 
mud  had  completely  exhausted  the  little 
strength  that  two  months  of  confine- 
ment and  terrible  anxiety  had  left  him. 
Nothing  but  utter  desperation  could 
have  driven  him  another  rod.  But  when 
a  shout  came  faintly  from  the  rear  he 
pushed  forward  with  a  great  effort  across 
the  strip  of  cornfield,  through  the  fence, 
and  out  on  a  well  traveled  road. 

To  one  less  utterly  worn  out  this 
would  have  given  a  glimmer  of  hope,  for 
here  at  least  the  mud  had  become  liquid 
ooze,  which  retained  no  footprint.  The 
pursuers  would  not  know  which  way  to 
turn,  and  must  watch  both  roadsides  to 
see  that  he  did  not  turn  aside.  But  he 
was  too  tired  to  use  the  advantage,  and 
when,  after  running  a  few  rods,  he 
slipped  and  fell,  he  lay  there  a  full 
minute  too  utterly  exhausted  to  rise. 
What  was  the  use,  when  his  utmost  en- 
deavors could  only  put  off  death  for  a 
few  moments?  Why  not  take  one  mo- 
ment for  rest  and  thought  before  the 
end  came  ? 

A  farmhouse  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  and  as  he  lay  there  panting, 
exhausted,  waiting  only  for  death  to 
overtake  him,  his  hopeless  glances  fell 
upon  its  light.  How  placid  and  peace- 
ful looked  the  lamp,  shining  serenely 
through  the  parted  curtains  !  Doubt- 
less a  happy  family  were  sitting  around 
it,  father  and  mother,  sturdy  sons  and 
pretty  daughters,  laughing  and  talking, 
and  never  dreaming  of  the  dark  tragedy 
enacting  so  near.  Would  they  care  if 


they  did  know  ?  Would  they  come  to 
his  aid  if  some  instinct  should  tell  them  ? 
And  then  he  suddenly  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  resolving  to  make  one  last  effort 
for  his  life.  He  would  struggle  on  to 
the  farmhouse,  and  appeal  to  the  quiet 
family  circle.  They  might  give  him 
concealment.  It  was  but  death  if  he 
failed,  and  it  would  be  no  less  if  he  did 
not  try. 

It  took  all  the  strength  this  last  faint 
hope  gave  him  to  carry  him  to  the  gate 
and  up  the  cinder  walk,  whose  hard,  dark 
surface  would  betray  no  footstep.  Yet 
his  heart  failed  as  he  reached  the  door, 
and  leaned,  utterly  exhausted,  against 
the  door  post. 

"If  I  only  knew  there  were  women 
inside !  A  woman  would  be  merciful. 
But  it  may  be  some  stern  old  farmer, 
who  will  only  order  me  off  and  set  the 
dogs  on  me." 

The  window  was  but  a  step  away.  He 
crept  to  it,  and  looked  between  the  cur- 
tains. A  plain,  neat  farmhouse  kitchen, 
and  two  women,  evidently  mother  and 
daughter,  sitting  by  the  table  before  the 
fire,  the  mother  sewing,  the  daughter 
reading  aloud.  No  one  else  in  sight, 
yet  Gilbert  gave  a  smothered  gasp  and 
fell  back  in  despair. 

"  David  Westford's  mother  and  sis- 
ter !  That  settles  it ! " 

He  had  seen  both  faces  at  the  trial, — 
the  elder,  sad  and  patient  under  its  sil- 
very hair ;  the  younger,  pure,  pale,  and 
clear-cut,  thrown  into  strong  relief  by 
the  dark  eyes,  long  jet  lashes,  and  heavy 
black  braids. 

He  stood  there  still,  hopeless  and 
helpless,  when  there  came  a  sudden 
break  in  the  clear  voice  within.  The 
girl  had  ceased  reading.  He  looked  in, 
and  saw  her  pick  up  a  pitcher  and  come 
toward  the  door.  A  moment  more  and 
she  had  come  out,  all  unconscious  of 
the  man  so  near,  gone  straight  to  the 
pump,  on  which  the  lamplight  shone, 
and  was  filling  her  pitcher.  Nerved  by 
desperation,  Gilbert  stepped  toward  her. 

"  I  will  appeal  to  her.  Why  should  n't 
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I  ?  I  did  not  kill  her  brother.  She  may 
pity  me.  She  is  a  woman,  and  they  are 
half  Quakers  I  have  heard,"  he  muttered, 
—  and  aloud  "  Miss  Westford,  help,  for 
God's  sake ! " 

The  clanking  of  the  pump  ceased. 
The  girl  looked  around  with  a  startled 
air.  "  Who  spoke  ? "  she  demanded. 

"A  fugitive,  utterly  exhausted  with 
flight  from  a  bloodthirsty  mob.  They 
are  close  at  my  heels.  I  can  't  go  far- 
ther, and  I  am  doomed  unless  you  have 
pity  and  give  me  help  or  concealment." 

"Who  are  you?"  she  inquired,  and 
with  a  dreadful  sinking  at  his  heart  he 
gave  his  name,  "Gilbert  Hazelton." 

She  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  looked 
away  where  the  distant  lanterns  were 
gleaming  through  the  corn-field — the 
pursuers  on  his  track. 

"  I  must  ask  mother,"  she  said,  and 
snatching  up  her  pitcher  swept  past 
him  into  the  house. 

He  heard  her  quick  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Westford's  startled  outcry,  and  in  very 
desperation  followed  her  in. 

The  old  mother  met  him,  white-haired 
and  venerable.  "  So  thee  can  seek  shel- 
ter here,  of  David  Westford's  bereaved 
mother?"  she  said, bitterly, wonderingly. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  never  harmed  you  or 
him,"  he  urged  desperately.  "As  true 
as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  I  am  in- 
nocent of  what  is  laid  to  my  charge.  It 
will  be  proved  when  my  friends  come. 
But  that  will  be  too  late  unless  you  help 
me." 

"But  I  do  not  know  it  now,"  Mrs. 
Westford  wavered.  "Thee  speaks  fair, 
but  do  not  all  criminals  the  same?  A 
trial  was  given  thee,  and  thy  innocence 
was  not  proved.  Why  should  I  save 
the  murderer  of  my  boy  ? " 

Gilbert  fell  into  a  chair,  too  exhausted 
to  stand.  "  You  will  know  when  it  is 
too  late  if  you  refuse  me  aid.  Madam, 
will  you  risk  it  ?  —  risk  feeling  that  you 
might  have  saved  an  innocent  man,  but 
instead  let  him  go  to  his  death  ?" 

"Ernestine,"  cried  the  old  mother 
piteously,  "  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  How 


can  we  risk  a  life-long  remorse,  or  how 
can  we  risk  letting  David's  murderer 
go  free  to  break  other  hearts  as  ours  are 
broken  ?  What  does  thee  say  ? " 

The  girl  stood  in  the  open  door,  her 
glances  alternating  between  the  plead- 
ing face  of  the  fugitive  and  the  lanterns 
coming  along  the  roadside. 

"We  must  decide  quickly,  mother," 
and  her  clear  voice  quivered  with  fee 
ing.  "  He  may  be  innocent.  It  hardrj 
seems  as  though  a  guilty  man  wouk 
come  here  —  to  David's  home  —  for  sh< 
ter.  And  if  we  are  accessory  to  hi 
death  —  mother,  it  is  murder  for  ther 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  unauthor 
ized  hands.  Our  choice  lies  betweei 
one  man,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
murderer,  and  a  score  who  will  sureh 
be  if  we  do  not  hinder." 

"Then   thee   says    save  him?"  Mrs 
Westford  asked  doubtfully. 

"  I  dare  not  refuse  it,  mother.  D( 
you  ? " 

The  old  lady  hesitated,  then  opening 
a  corner  cupboard,  took  out  a  pair 
handcuffs  —  relics  of  the  days  when 
vid  had  been  deputy  sheriff,  and  earnec 
the  enmity  of  tramps  and  evil-doers 
and  held  them  toward  Gilbert. 

"  If  thee  will  put  these  on,  that 
may  have  no  fear  from  thy  violence  whei 
the  mob  are  gone,  we  will  conceal  th( 
safely,  and  when  the  search  is  over  senc 
thee  back  to  thy  lawful  guardian.  Thz 
is  all.  I  cannot  place  myself  and  rm 
daughter  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  ma} 
have  none.  Will  thee  consent  ? " 

She  was  only  prudent.  Gilbert  bowed 
silently  and  extended  his  hands.  It  was 
his  only  chance  for  life,  and  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  object.  Yet  a  faint 
color  came  into  his  face  as  the  cold  steel 
snapped  on  his  wrists,  rendering  him 
helpless, —  yet  scarcely  more  so  than 
fatigue  had  already  made  him. 

The  hesitation  of  both  was  over  now. 
Ernestine  bade  him  remove  his  muddy 
shoes,  while  she  swiftly  closed  the  door 
and  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  the  moth- 
er hurried  into  another  room.  Thither 
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Ernestine  beckoned  him  to  follow,  paus- 
ing only  to  thrust  the  shoes  out  of  sight. 

At  the  door  she  turned.  "It  is  Da- 
vid's room,"  looking  keenly  into  his  face. 
"Come  in!" 

Did  she  think  he  would  draw  back  ? 
Guilt  itself  would  hardly  have  done  that 
now,  with  the  pursuers  so  near. 

"  If  David  can  see,  I  know  he  is  will- 
ing," Gilbert  answered  quietly. 

It  was  a  small,  plainly  furnished  room. 
Mrs.  Westford  had  drawn  the  bed  from 
the  wall  and  thrown  back  the  last  breadth 
of  carpet,  revealing  a  tiny  trap-door.  At 
his  entrance  she  opened  it,  and  motioned 
him  down. 

"  It  is  only  four  feet.  You  can  drop 
that  far,"  said  Ernestine  encouragingly. 
"There  is  no  outer  door.  You  will  be 
quite  safe." 

Her  mother  smiled  sadly.  "  How 
many  frightened  fugitives  have  slept 
there  in  safety  !  But  that  was  years  ago 
—  before  the  war.  Thee  need  not  fear. 
Now  —  but  stay,  thee  must  be  faint.  I 
will  bring  thee  food  and  drink." 

She  hurried  away,  and  he  swung  him- 
self down.  It  was  not  very  easy,  with  his 
manacled  hands,  and  Ernestine  helped 
him.  His  heart  thrilled  at  touch  of  her 
cold,  trembling  fingers. 

"She  shrinks  from  my  touch.  She 
thinks  my  hand  stained  with  her  broth- 
er's blood,"  he  thought  bitterly. 

But  another  glance  at  the  pure,  pale 
face  relieved  him.  She  was  listening 
anxiously,  and  said  with  hurried  kind- 
ness, "There  is  an  old  bed  down  there. 
Look,  while  I  hold  the  light  down. 
There !  Even  half  an  hour's  rest  will 
help  you.  But  you  must  eat  and  rest  in 
the  dark,  for  this  cellar  extends  under 
the  kitchen,  which  is  carpetless,  and  has 
cracks  in  the  floor.  Here  comes  moth- 
er." 

Very  hurriedly  Mrs.  Westford  passed 
the  well-filled  dish  and  pitcher  to  him, 
reporting  the  mob  almost  before  the 
house. 

"  Cover  up,  quickly,  Ernestine.  I  am 
going  to  wake  Harry." 


That  was  her  youngest  son,  still  sleep- 
ing soundly  upstairs. 

She  hurried  away,  and  Ernestine 
quickly  lowered  the  trap-door  and 
pushed  back  the  bed. 

Shut  down  in  the  darkness,  Gilbert 
groped  his  way  to  the  old  bed,  and  sank 
down  on  it  in  utter  exhaustion.  He 
could  do  no  more,  be  it  life  or  death. 
He  heard  the  girl's  quick  steps,  the  clos 
ing  door,  the  louder  steps  directly  over- 
head, and  a  slender  spur  of  lamplight 
came  down  through  a  crack.  She  was 
back  in  the  kitchen, —  and  there  were 
stern  voices  indistinctly  to  be  heard 
without.  Ernestine  heard  them  more 
plainly,  and  stood  with  clasped  hands 
and  pale  face,  praying  silently,  but  O  so 
earnestly,  that  the  innocent,  if  he  were 
innocent,  might  be  saved,  when  her 
young  brother  came  rushing  down  stairs 
just  as  there  came  a  thundering  knock 
at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Westford  had  told  him  no  more 
than  that  a  crowd  of  men  with  lanterns 
were  approaching,  and  it  was  in  perfect 
good  faith  that  he  flung  open  the  door 
and  angrily  demanded  their  business. 
They  soon  satisfied  him. 

"  The  tramp  that  murdered  your 
brother  is  at  large,  and  we  are  hunting 
for  him.  We  have  looked  all  up  and 
down  the  road,  for  we  know  he  came  this 
way,  and  it  looks  mightily  as  if  he  had 
slipped  into  your  premises  and  hidden 
somewhere.  Your  folks  will  have  no 
objection  to  our  searching,  I  reckon? " 

"Not  a  bit.  I  don't  think  he  would 
stop  here,  but  if  he  did  I  hope  you  '11 
catch  him  and  hang  him  to  the  nearest 
tree,"  the  boy  answered  fiercely. 

The  fugitive,  plainly  hearing  every 
word,  shuddered,  but  he  had  no  idea  how 
many  times  that  old  house  had  been 
searched  in  vain  for  hunted  souls  or  he 
would  not  have  feared.  Harry  knew  the 
secret  of  the  long  unused  cellar,  but 
never  dreamed  that  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter could  know  anything  of  the  hunted 
tramp-murderer,  and  so  had  no  idea  that 
he  could  be  in  the  house.  So  the  out- 
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buildings  and  premises  were  thoroughly 
searched,  while  Ernestine  and  her  moth- 
er looked  on  with  pale,  quiet  faces  and 
wildly  beating  hearts,  and  the  fugitive 
lay  and  listened  in  the  darkness.  Then 
the  men  rode  on,  grumbling  and  cursing 
the  sheriff  for  letting  the  prisoner  es- 
cape. Harry  fretted  a  little,  never  guess- 
ing that  his  every  word  reached  the  ear 
of  the  man  whom  he  would  willingly 
have  surrendered  to  his  murderers,  and 
then  went  back  to  bed. 

Silence  settled  on  the  old  farmhouse, 
and  Gilbert  actually  fell  into  a  light  doze 
from  which  Mrs.  Westford's  soft  call 
aroused  him.  Half  asleep,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  trap  door,  and  was  helped 
up.  Ernestine  in  cloak  and  hat  stood 
waiting. 

"  Mother  thinks  it  best  that  you  should 
be  back  in  safety  before  daybreak,"  she 
said  simply.  "  I  can  drive  you  over  very 
soon." 

"I  hate  to  let  thee  go,  dear,"  her 
mother  said  anxiously. 

"  It  is  only  for  an  hour,  mother,"  re- 
assured the  girl;  "and  we  can  hardly 
trust  Harry.  He  is  only  a  boy,  and  so 
impetuous  and  bitter." 

Mrs.  Westford  sighed.  "  It  seems  to 
be  a  duty, — and  surely  our  Father  will 
not  let  thee  suffer  for  doing  thy  duty. 
Well,  go.  My  prayers  shall  go  with 
thee.  But  be  careful,  child." 

The  light  wagon  and  bay  pony  stood 
at  the  door.  The  prisoner  was  helped 
into  the  back  seat  and  Ernestine  sprang 
in  before.  The  big  watch  dog  followed 
at  her  call  and  curled  up  under  her  seat, 
and  Gilbert  felt  that  however  kindly 
these  women  might  feel  they  were  not 
disposed  to  run  any  useless  risks. 

"Good  by,  mother.  Don't  fret,"  was 
Ernestine's  parting  word,  and  Mrs. 
Westford's  earnest  "  May  God  protect 
thee  ! "  showed  her  uneasiness.  Yet  she 
added  a  kindly  word  to  the  prisoner, 
"  And  may  He  bring  out  the  truth  !  I 
hope  we  shall  see  thee  free  before  all  the 
world  right  speedily." 


Then  they  drove  away  into  the  dark- 
ness.    Ernestine  spoke  little  ;  her  hear 
beat  too  fast.     She  half  apologized  foi 
taking  the  dog. 

"The  roads  would  be  so  lonely,  com- 
ing back,"  an  apology  which  he  readily 
accepted.  Could  he  resent  her  prudence 
when  she  had  given  him  his  life  ?  But 
he  could  not  help  being  intensely  thaial 
ful  that  the  dog  had  been  asleep  in  the 
barn  when  he  approached. 

Their  trip  was  but  half  done  whei 
lanterns  gleamed  ahead,  and  wheels  anc 
voices  were  heard  approaching.  "  The 
mob  !  "  was  his  first  thought,  and  Ernes 
tine  whispered  hurriedly,  "Down  undei 
your  seat  till  they  pass ! "  then  wit! 
a  sudden  joyful  change  in  tone  anc 
manner,  "O,  it  is  the  sheriff!  Than! 
Heaven  ! " 

The  sheriff  it  was,  looking  anxiously 
for  his  charge,  but  with  little  hope  of 
ever  seeing  him  again  alive.  Ernestine 
turned  quickly. 

"  Your  wrists,  please,"  and  the  mar 
acles  fell  off.     "  There  !     You  need  not 
tell  that  part  unless  you  wish.     It  was 
only — but  you  understand.    Mother  hac 
a  right  to  be  cautious,  you  know." 

And  then  the  sheriff  was  hailing  ther 
and  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  t( 
find  his  prisoner  in  such  hands.     The 
transfer  was   soon   made,  and   with 
kindly  word  of  farewell  Ernestine  has 
tened  back  to  her  anxious  mother. 

At  the  new  trial  Gilbert  Hazelton  hac 
no  difficulty  in  proving  his  own  identit] 
and  was  triumphantly  acquitted.  Of  al 
the  warm  hand-clasps  and  congratuh 
tions  he  received,  none  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  those  of  Mrs.  Westforc 
and  her  daughter. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us,"  Ernes 
tine  said  blushing.  "I  know  we  wen 
not  over  polite  to  you,  mother  and  I; 
but  come  again,  and  you  will  find  that 
we  can  be  civil." 

And  he  did  come — not  once  but 
times, —  and  at  last   carried  sweet  Ei 
nestine  away  as  his  bride. 

Ada  E.  Ferris. 
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ADIOS,  SAN  ZANJA! 

AGES  ago  an  unknown  anchorite 
Dwelt  in  the  mountain  canon's  depths  profound, 
Born  of  celestials  on  the  heaven-kissed  height, 
Nourished  by  sun  and  mist  on  light  and  sound. 
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Ever  he  paused  upon  the  threshold  stone 
Of  his  abode,  and  weeping,  looked  below, 
Seeming  to  hear  the  wild  flowers'  dying  moan, 
Longing  to  save,  yet  daring  not  to  go. 

Then  came  the  dusky  sun-race  ;  with  rude  hands 
They  traced  a  wandering  path,  and  led  him  down 
To  banish  drought  and  hunger  from  their  lands, 
To  touch  and  bless  them  and  their  children  brown. 
How  thrilled  his  heart  at  the  new  mission  found  ! 
Gladly  and  faithfully,  as  comes  the  sun 
Along  the  heat-scorched  vale,  to  all  around 
He  carried  life,  and  O  what  love  he  won  ! 

The  flowers  caressed  and  kissed  his  hurrying  feet, 
The  birds  sang  ever  fondly  at  his  side; 
The  trees  sprang  quick  to  shield  him  from  the  heat, 
For  all  drank  blessing  from  his  willing  tide. 
Old  padres  grave,  amid  their  Mission  bowers, 
Chanted  his  praise  above  the  sacred  wine, 
And  Spanish  maidens,  in  soft  twilight  hours, 
Bent  for  his  kiss  beneath  the  gleaming  vine. 

A  century  passed ;  his  toiling  had  but  traced  - 

Like  love  of  Jesus  in  a  world  of  sin  — 

One  thread  of  Paradise  amid  the  waste. 

Too  great  the  task !     The  desert  closed  him  in  ; 

Strange  ingrate  hands  cut  down  each  sheltering  friend 

Defiling  streams  flowed  in  from  every  side  ; 

The  sun  drank  up  his  strength.     Then  came  the  end  ; 

Vile  Progress  triumphed  and  St.  Zanja  died. 

Died?  —  No!     A  transformation  wondrous,  grand! 
No  more  a  weary  monk  in  ancient  guise, — 
See!  at  the  mountain's  foot  a  hero  stands, 
Electric  lightning  flashing  from  his  eyes. 
Freemen  have  laid  him  arteries  of  steel 
O'er  all  the  valleys,  and  his  mighty  heart 
Sends  life-blood  leaping  through,  and  thousands  feel 
Those  throbs  of  power  in  many  a  thronging  mart. 

Silent  for  aye  the  murmured  twilight  song, 
Gone  the  cool  shadows  where  the  alders  bend, 
But  a  glad  spirit  rolls  the  world  along 
In  grander  measure  to  its  destined  end. 

B.  C.  Cory. 
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FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  OWNED  ON  THE  WEST  COAST.     XIII. 
FROMENTIN'S  "SIMOOM."    OWNED  BY  MR.  IRVING  M.  SCOTT. 


AMONG  the  French  painters  of  Ori- 
ental subjects, —  and  that  means  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  French  painters 
of  modern  days, —  Eugene  Fromentin 
holds  prominent  rank.  Not  that  he  was 
one  of  the  great  masters  who  found 
schools  and  make  epochs  in  art,  but  that 
he  did  put  into  his  canvases  the  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  reproduction 
of  the  scene  represented,  that  makes  the 
world  recognize  the  hand  of  the  master 
and  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  It  is 
possible  the  French  occupation  of  Al- 
giers has  been  a  costly  thing, —  that  all 
the  French  policy  in  the  Orient,  all  the 
"partings  for  Syria,"  have  resulted  in 
little  commercial  or  political  gain.  Even 
so,  France  may  be  content ;  for  the  Ori- 
ent has  inspired  her  artists  with  its 
dreamy  beauty,  and  taught  them  how  to 
make  their  canvases  glow  with  the  rich 
sunshine  of  Africa  and  the  gorgeous  col- 
orings of  Oriental  life. 

Eugene  Fromentin  was  born  at  La 
Rochelle,  in  1820.  He  studied  under 
Cabat,  and  in  1842  made  a  journey  to 
the  Orient,  which  lasted  four  years. 
From  that  time  no  subject  could  win  his 
brush  long  from  Oriental  themes.  Al- 
giers and  Egypt  have  divided  his  love  ; 
but  best  he  liked  to  paint  the  open  desert 
and  its  wild  horsemen.  His  horses  have 
all  the  vigor  of  Schreyer's  with  far  more 
of  naturalness, —  and  the  Pays  de  Soif 
stretches  away  in  his  canvases  in  all  its 
terror. 

Like  Bridgman,  Fromentin  found  the 
brush  insufficient  to  picture,  as  he  was 
moved  to  do,  all  the  charms  of  the  East, 


and  was  impelled  to  adopt  the  pen  as 
well.  His  books  Un  Ete  dans  le  Sahara 
(1856)  and  Une  Annee  dans  le  Sahel 
(1858)  have  been  published  in  many  edi- 
tions ;  perhaps  the  latest,  a  beautiful!] 
illustrated  volume  containing  both,  un- 
der the  title  Sahara  et  Sahel  (1887). 

Fromentin  became  an  officer  in  th< 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  received  large 
sums  for  his  paintings, — 850  guineas  for 
his  "Rendezvous  of  Arab  Chiefs."  He 
died  in  1876. 

The  picture  that  represents  Fromen- 
tin's  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  good 
example  of  his  style.  The  coloring  is 
not  vivid,  only  the  sandal  of  one  of  the 
horsemen  in  bright  red  giving  a  bright 
spot.  The  robes  are  of  the  unbleached 
yellowish  white,  and  the  air  is  gray  with 
the  coming  sandstorm.  Jarves  makes 
a  mild  criticism  on  Fromentin's  work, 
that  his  atmosphere  is  "apt  to  be  thick 
and  unbreathable,"  but  since  that  is  the 
very  idea  of  a  simoom,  the  criticism 
does  not  hold  here.  This  painting  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Loan  Exhibit  at 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  close  this 
note, — material  for  which  has  largely 
come  from  Clement  &  Hutton's,  "  Art- 
ists of  the  XlXth  Century  " — with  a 
quotation  from  Henri  Houssaye,  there 
given  :  — 

Forgetfulness  will  never  come  for  Eugene  Fro- 
mentin. He  will  be  marked  in  the  beautiful  and 
strong  French  school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
among  the  grandest  painters,  but  among  the  charm- 
ing masters  of  the  second  rank,  who  are  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  greater  number  than  are  the  powerful 
creators  and  the  austere  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
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were  a  party  of 
three.  Two  (the 
other  two)  were 
artists.  Otherwise 
I  doubt  if  we 
should  have  taken 
the  trip,  for  to  peo- 
ple without  much 
money  traveling 
abroad  seems  a  good  deal  of  an  under- 
taking. But  with  an  artist  the  first 
question  is,  "  What  is  there  to  sketch 
in  a  place?"  then,  (if  a  lady,)  "Can  a 
woman  go  there?"  If  these  inquiries 
can  be  favorably  answered,  an  out-of- 
the-way  town  and  an  inexpensive  hotel, 
or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  inn, 
are  tried,  frequently  with  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  the  well-known  "first- 
class  hotel." 

We  had  already  visited  Antwerp 
once,  and  as  we  bade  adieu  to  friends 
among  our  fellow-passengers,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  decided  upon  the 
hotel,  we  turned,  with  the  pleasure  one 
feels  in  greeting  an  old  friend,  to  the 
"Fleur  de  Lts." 

Pleasant  indeed  it  was,  after  a  ten 
days'  voyage,  when  one  was  compelled 
to  share  a  tiny  stateroom  with  a  friend, 
to  be  shown  to  a  room  immaculately 
neat,  containing  two  great  four-post 
bedsteads,  either  one  of  which  would 
have  more  than  filled  the  stateroom,  an 
open  fire-place  almost  as  capacious  as 
the  beds,  and  best  of  all,  a  broad,  deep- 
seated  window  looking  out  into  a  square 
courtyard  with  walks  half  hidden  in  ivy, 
and  a  picturesque  dove-cote  in  the 
midst,  that  almost  proved  more  tempt- 
ing than  breakfast  to  the  artists.  The 
chimes  of  the  cathedral  as  they  sounded 
each  quarter  of  an  hour  seemed  to 
come  from  the  courtyard. 

At   the  entrance    we   were    greeted 


most  cordially  by  a  bright  little  woman, 
and  I  experienced  the  same  sense  of 
mortification  at  my  lack  of  "  culture," 
that  I  did  when  the  hackmen  at  the  sta- 
tions hailed  each  passer-by  in  his  or  her 
native  tongue  when  offering  a  carriag 
as  "Madame"  sharply  reproved  a  ne 
ligent  servant  in  Dutch,  called  a  gay 
"good-morning  "  to  a  passing  friend  in 
French,  and  turning  again  to  us,  in- 
quired in  remarkably  good  English  for 
our  health  since  last  we  visited  Ant- 
werp. She  was  a  most  attractive  little 
person,  this  same  Madame,  and  evident- 
ly the  manager  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis, 
although  her  mother  was  nominally  the 
hostess.  Not  yet  in  the  thirties,  her 
pretty  blue  eyes  overlooked  nothing, 
from  the  sanded  floor  of  the  quaint  but 
most  comfortable  dining  room  to  the 
snowy  curtains  of  the  great  beds.  Her 
fair  brown  hair  was  wavy,  and  her  pretty 
figure  petite. 

"  O,  yes,  I  am  here,"  she  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remark  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  find  her  still  with  her  mother. 
"  You  see,  mademoiselle,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  I  leave  my  mother,  though  my 
husband  thinks  that  I  should  be  with 
him.  I  ask  him  what  would  he  think  if 
I  left  my  mother  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
F*or  she  is  over  sixty,  my  mother,  and 
there  is  a  young  man  my  age  who  wishes 
to  marry  her.  Of  course,  all  he  wants 
is  the  house,  for  the  house  has  always 
made  a  good  income,  and  she  has 
money,  my  mother,  and  yet  she  believes 
that  he  loves  her.  She,  who  might  be 
his  mother, — and  she  would  marry  him 
if  I  left  her,  and  the  house  would  be  his 
though  it  has  been  ours  for  generations, 
and  always  it  has  had  the  best  reputa- 
tion. So  it  is  that  I  cannot  leave  my 
mother.  She  shall  not  be  made  a  fool 
of." 
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"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  little  Mad- 
ame, coming  into  my  pleasant  room  that 
evening  as  I  sat  in  the  twilight,  "do 
you  know  the  name  of  the  freight  clerk 
on  your  steamer  ?  "  And  then  in  a  sud- 
den burst  of  half-timid  confidence,  very 
different  from  her  usual  self-contained 
manner,  she  continued.  "  O,  you  are 
from  New  York,  and  perhaps  sometime 
you  have  seen  him,  my  husband  ;  and 
to  think  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  he 
left  me,  and  then  he  was  angry.  I  was 
not  yet  twenty  when  I  was  married, 
mademoiselle,  and  my  husband  was  fif- 
teen years  older.  He  is  an  American, 
my  husband,  but  he  lived  here  for  many 
years,  and  now  he  is  freight  clerk  on  a 
New  York  steamer. 

"  He  thought  I  was  pretty,  and  he 
liked  to  dress  me  up  and  take  me  to  the 
theater.  He  always  bought  me  such 
pretty  gloves  and  roses.  Ah  ! "  she 
said,  with  a  deep  breath,  as  if  inhaling 
their  fragrance,  "  I  never  went  to  the 
theater  without  roses,  and  always  we 
had  a  box.  It  was  only  in  a  box  that 
my  husband  would  take  me,  but  when 
the  people  would  look  at  our  box,  that 
did  not  please  my  husband.  '  What  are 
you  doing,'  he  would  say,  '  to  make  all 
the  people  stare  at  you  ? ' 

"But  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said, 
with  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  pretty 
shoulders.  "  '  What  can  I  do,'  I  say  to 
my  husband,  '  if  the  people  will  look  at 
me  ? ' 

"  But  he  was  angry,  my  husband,  and 
said  the  last  time  that  we  went,  '  I  take 
you  away  from  here.  It  is  time  you 
went  to  New  York.' 

" '  I  shall  not  go,'  I  said.  '  I  must  not 
leave  my  mother.' 

" '  You  will  go  with  your  husband/ 
said  he. 

"  '  And  leave  my  poor  old  mother  to 
sell  herself  to  that  boy,'  I  cried.  '  Never.' 

'"The  time  may  come,'  he  said, '  when 
you  will  wish  for  your  husband,  but  re- 
member this,  he  will  not  come  to  you.' 
And  then  he  left  me  for  New  York. 


But,  O,  Mademoiselle,"  she  continued, 
"  perhaps  he  too  may  be  sorry.  He 
always;was  kind,  though  he  was  so  quick 
in  his  speaking ;  and  never  I  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  New  York  steamer  com- 
ing in,  /.but  I  think,  perhaps  he  may 
come  in  that  vessel." 

It  was  with  an  almost  guilty  feeling 
that  I  bade  goodnight  to  the  little  Mad- 
ame ;  for  in  spite  of  coming  from  New 
York  and  by  the  line  that  employed  her 
husband,  I  knew  nothing  of  him,  and 
had  little  hope  I  could  help  her.  Still, 
I  had  taken  his  full  name  and  address 
when  in  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  — I 
knew  not  what,  in  case  I  ever  should 
meet  him. 

But  we  had  just  arrived  in  Antwerp, 
and  our  plan  was  to  travel  a  year,  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany  during  the 
summer  months,  and  make  Paris  our 
headquarters  in  winter,  so  I  feared  I 
should  have  little  use  for  the  address. 

After  leaving  Antwerp  we  met  a 
number  of  artists,  and  as  usual  all  com- 
pared notes,  and  gave  each  other  the 
•benefit  of  their  experience.  We  were 
strongly  advised  to  spend  the  autumn, 
if  possible,  at  St.  Jacut,  a  most  fascinat- 
ing spot,  formerly  a  monastery,  and 
still,  I  think,  a  convent,  but  now  so 
much  reduced  in  circumstances  that 
during  the  summer  the  sisters  make  a 
sort  of  hotel  of  the  great  building.  One 
father  is  there  to  take  the  head  of  the 
house,  while  the  mother  superior  and 
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the  sisters  have  charge  of  the  domestic 
affairs,  the  latter  performing  all  the 
service.  It  was  some  months  before  we 
thought  of  going  there  ;  so  late,  in  fact, 
that  we  supposed  most  summer  guests 
would  have  left,  and  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  write  before  hand  to  en- 
gage rooms. 

A  most  beautiful  drive  by  stagecoach 
brought  us,  just  as  a  gorgeous  sunset 
was  fading  from  the  sky,  to  the  gates  of 
the  convent.  But  here,  an  unexpected 
difficulty  awaited  us.  True,  they  did 
not,  like  good  Mr.  Fetter  of  "  The  Squir- 
rel Inn,"  demand  if  we  knew  the  "the 
Rockmoresof  Germantown,"  but  before 
the  door  was  opened  the  question  was 
put  through  the  crack,  "  Who  of  our  ac- 
quaintance is  there  to  recommend  you  ? " 

We  hesitated.  The  friend  who  had 
advised  our  coming  had  forgotten  to 
mention  that  any  such  introduction  was 
necessary,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
a  most  simple  matter  to  have  brought 
vouchers  from  former  guests  and  friends 
of  the,  convent.  But  what  could  we  do 
to  induce  these  inhospitable  doors  to 
open  ? 

At  this  moment  the  procession  of  sis- 
ters returning  from  vespers  in  the  chapel 
separated  at  the  door,  dispersing  to  their 
various  duties  in  the  house,  and  a  famil- 
iar voice  exclaimed,  "Mademoiselle!" 
while  our  little  "  Madame  "  from  Ant- 
werp, sadly  changed  in  the  somber  garb 
of  a  sister,  grasped  both  my  hands  and 
gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

"  Entrez,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  sis- 
ter who  had  so  faithfully  guarded  the 
entrance,  "  Sister  Agnes  shall  show  you 
your  rooms." 

And  to  our  rooms  we  were  preceded 
by  "  Madame,"  as  we  still  thought  of 
her ;  but  at  the  door  she  left  us,  her 
duties  demanding  immediate  attention. 
The  room  was  without  carpet,  but  the 
floor  spotless,  and  the  single  bed  snowy 
white.  Above  it  hung  a  crucifix,  (I  still 
possess  it,  for  they  allowed  me  to  buy 
it,)  and  at  its  feet  was  the  "  benitia  "  for 


holy  water.  One  chair  and  a  wash  stand 
completed  the  furniture  of  my  room, 
but  the  view  from  the  window  was  suffi- 
cient to  console  the  most  beautiful  for 
the  lack  of  a  mirror. 

Just  before  retiring,  as  I  mused  upon 
the  strange  events  of  the  day.  a  gentle 
knock  came  at  my  door  and  Madame 
entered. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  You  have  had  no  bad  news, 
I  trust  !  " 

She  burst  into  tears.  "  O,  mademoi- 
selle!" she  sobbed,  "my  husband  is 
dead  !  I  ought  to  have  been  with  him. 
He  was  ill  before  the  steamer  came  in, 
but  rather  than  come  to  me  went  to  the 
hospital.  Then  he  found  he  was  dying, 
and  he  knew  then  that  he  wanted  his 
wife.  I  went  the  moment  I  heard  he 
was  there,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  so 
ill  I  was  happy  once  more,  so  happy  to 
be  with  him  again  ;  and  he  too,  madem- 
oiselle, seemed  to  be  happy.  Fora  while 
they  thought  he  was  better,  then  sud- 
denly he  died.  He  was  gone,  mademoi- 
selle, in  that  little  time,  and  nearly  two 
years  since  I  had  been  with  him,"  and 
again  her  t^ars  burst  forth. 

"  How  did  you  leave  your  mother,"  I 
asked,  not  attempting  to  comfort  her. 

"My  mother  !  "  she  exclaimed,  anger 
flashing  from  the  eyes  that  a  moment 
before  were  flooded  with  tears,  "  I  call 
her  no  longer  my  mother.  In  that  one 
little  week  while  I  was  at  the  hospital, 
when  my  husband  lay  dying,  she  married 
the  boy  who  coveted  her  money.  It  is 
never  again  I  shall  see  her. 

"  It  is  better  so,  perhaps,"  she  added 
more  quietly,  and  rising  as  the  retiring 
bell  sounded.  "  It  is  not  like  the  chimes 
of  our  beautiful  cathedral,  that  little  bell 
of  the  chapel,  but  never  I  hear  it  strike 
without  thinking  of  Antwerp.  Ah  !  I 
love  Antwerp,  yet  there  I  could  not 
stay  and  hear  the  steamers  come  in, 
knowing  they  never  would  bring  me 
my  husband  !  But  —  bon  soir,  mademoi- 
selle /" 

Laura  Brace  Bates. 
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A  MODERN  KNIGHT. 

THE  day  doth  break  for  him,  and  on  the  hill 

Of  young  endeavor  stands  he,  strong  and  free, 

With  dauntless  eyes  that  through  the  mists  do  see 
The  fiery  contests  that  awaits  his  will, — 
The  arrows  of  his  hope  unbroken  still, 

His  arms  in  purpose  forged  enduringly. 

With  joyous  thirst  for  battle  swayed  is  he, 
And  laureled  conquests  all  his  fancy  thrill. 
May  bold  temptations  strike  his  gleaming  shield, 

To  prove  that  'neath  the  armor  stands  a  man 
Who  on  the  evil  looks  nor  fears  to  yield. 

May  fiercest  battle  all  his  courage  fan, 
That  carrying  his  colors  through  the  field, 

He  shall  uphold  the  name  "American." 

Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
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KAIANA  AND  THE  SHARK-GOD. 


nothing 
ligion 


GREAT  many  years 
before  ever  a  white 
man  trod  the  shores 
of  Hawaii  Nei,  there 
lived  in  a  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Kona 
coast  of  Hawaii  a 
fair  child,  who  was 
the  cause  of  many 
changes  in  both  land 
and  people,  to  say 
of  the  re- 
of  the  coun- 
try. 

Melekule,  or  the  "Golden  Flower," 
was  the  only  child  of  the  chief  of  the 
village.  She  was  born  in  the  happy 
days  when  the  Hawaiian  had  but  to  put 
forth  his  hand  and  take  from  Nature  the 
food  which  she  had  lavished  upon  this 
favored  land.  Toil  and  want  were  both 
unknown.  The  sea  was  full  of  fish,  the 
trees  hung  full  of  fruit, — and  what  more 
needed  they  for  life?  And  so,  since  toil 
was  not,  the  people  were  happy  and  in- 
nocent, and  lived  at  ease. 

Melekule  grew  up  like  a  flower  among 
the  ferns  and  trees  of  her  native  vil- 
lage. Pele  saw  her  not,  and  so  she 
feared  nothing,  but  spent  long  days 
wandering  around  in  the  forest,  and 
down  upon  the  sea-beach.  Here  she 
passed  her  happy  childhood  :  here  she 
spent  her  life,— and  here  she  sleeps  her 
last  sleep. 

But  before  she  fell  asleep  for  the  last 
time  she  saw  strange  things,  and  wept 
many  bitter  tears. 

True  child  of  the  tropics,  she  was  as 
much  at  home  in  the  sea  as  on  the 
shore.  Many  happy  hours  she  spent 
floating  on  the  sparkling  waves  above 
the  coral  that  tinted  the  water  in  thous- 
ands of  different  colors,  her  lithe  limbs 
swaying  in  the  rippling  water  as  if  they 


were  but  bits  of  the  gorgeous  seaweei 
that   the   waves  brought   from  afar  to 
fade  upon  the  coral  rocks  of  the  island. 

When  tired  of  floating  on  the  waves 
she  would  take  the  surf-board  and  swim 
far,  far  out  beyond  the  breakers ;  and 
then,  turning  toward  the  shore,  would 
come  flying  in  on  the  crest  of  a  mighty 
wave,  which  would  cast  her  laughing 
and  shouting  with  glee  far  up  on  the 
white  sand,  from  which  she  would  again 
swim  out,  to  return  on  the  next  "  wai 
nui"  that  should  come  in. 

There  were  few  young  people  in  the 
village,  so  she  had  lived  alone  until  she 
cared  but  little  for  other  company  than 
she  found  in  the  flowers  and  birds,  and 
had  no  desire  to  meet  with  the  other 
maidens  under  the  luau,  where  they  told 
tales  of  the  youths  whom  they  had  met, 
and  perchance  loved. 

Melekule  scorned  all  their  talk  of 
love.  Why  should  she  care  to  win  the 
heart  of  even  the  grandest  among  the 
villagers  ?  She  loved  better  to  swim 
alone,  far  out  where  she  could  see  the 
wide  sea  which  stretched  away,  away 
to  the  land  where  Lono  had  gone,  and 
from  which  he  would  some  day  return. 
She  would  like  to  meet  him;  but  the 
youths  who  lived  here  in  the  little  vale 
were  but  mortals,  who  knew  no  more 
than  she  herself,  and  who  had  been  no' 
farther  toward  that  bright  horizon  than 
she  had  been.  Not  many  of  them  had 
swum  so  far  out,  for  they  saw  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  steering  out  toward  the 
sunrise.  The  fish  were  found  nearer 
shore,  and  so  they  whispered  one  to  an- 
other, the  Shark-God  had  said  they  must 
not  go  beyond  his  sight. 

They  had  never  seen  him,  this  great 
god,  but  he  had  his  kahunas,  or  priests, 
and  they  had  said  it  was  his  will  that  the 
simple  islanders  should  remain  near  the 
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shore,  and  that  did  they  disobey  his 
command,  he  would  be  near  to  punish, 
by  carrying  them  to  his  cave  and  turn- 
ing them  to  sharks. 

Melekule  was  rather  sceptical,  and  did 
not  fully  believe  in  the  Shark-God.  She 
had  heard  him  talked  of  all  her  life,  but 
had  never  met  anyone  who  had  seen 
him,  and  there  were  no  traditions  that 
he  had  ever  made  himself  known  to  his 
worshipers,  and  she  did  not  much  be- 
lieve in  him.  Now  Lono  was  another 
sort  of  a  person.  He  was  well  known  to 
many  who  had  met  him,  and  there  was 
one  old  man  who  claimed  that  he  had 
played  with  him  in  childhood,  but  this 
was  doubted.  At  any  rate  there  was 
good  reason  for  believing  in  Lono,  but 
to  her  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  belief  in  the  Shark-God,  so  she  did 
as  she  chose  about  keeping  within  the 
bounds  set  by  the  kahunas. 

She  grew  up,  a  tall,  slim  maiden,  whose 
brown  limbs  were  like  bronze  models  of 
beauty,  and  whose  face  was  one  to  set 
fire  to  the  hearts  of  any  youth  of  the 
race  who  might  meet  her.  But  no  mat- 
ter who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  cared 
just  as  much  for  one  as  for  another,  and 
that  was  very  little.  She  mocked  and 
scoffed  at  each  one  of  the  young  men 
who  came  to  offer  her  a  home  in  his  hut, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  her 
marrying  anyone. 

"  When  Lono  comes,  then  I  will  wed, 
but  till  then  I  like  best  my  free  life  on 
wave  or  sand.  Were  I  to  wed  with  one 
of  you  I  should  be  but  a  slave.  I  should 
have  to  dress  the  fish,  and  find  the  bread- 
fruit, and  gather  the  golden  ball  of  the 
orange,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  huts  ; 
while  now  I  may  roam  as  far  as  I  choose, 
— may  pass  the  day  in  play,  may  swim 
far  away  until  the  land  is  but  a  shadow 
on  the  face  of  the  water  behind  me. 
Which  of  you  would  give  up  his  free 
life  to  become  a  slave?  " 

"  But  a  maiden  is  not  a  man.  Men 
.are  free,  but  a  wife  should  be  at  home 
when  her  husband  returns,  to  do  what 


he  may  ask  of  her.  Would  you  have 
him  toil  and  seek  for  the  food  ? " 

"  Nay.  Nor  will  I.  I  am  free,  and  free 
I  will  remain,  unless  I  meet  some  man 
who  is  as  was  Lono.  Then  will  I  gladly 
wait  upon  him  and  give  up  my  dreams 
of  freedom,  but  for  any  of  the  youths  of 
my  race  I  care  not  and  will  not  be  slave 
for  any." 

With  this  answer  they  had  to  be  con- 
tent. Soon  one  and  another  had  asked 
her  to  come  to  his  hut  and  been  re- 
fused, until  they  had  all  fared  the  same. 
Then  she  was  let  alone.  The  old  men 
prophesied  that  she  would  come  to  grief, 
but  little  cared  Melekule  for  either  the 
old  men  or  their  predictions.  She  was 
free  and  happy,  and  cared  not  what  they 
thought  of  her. 

But  this  was  not  to  last.  One  day  as 
she  swam  far,  far  out  beyond  the  outer 
line  of  breakers  she  saw  a  young  man 
swimming  toward  her.  He  came  up 
beside  her  and  greeted  her  with  "  Alo- 
ha," to  which  she  responded,  wondering 
meanwhile  who  he  could  be.  She  had 
not  seen  him  until  he  was  close  by,  and 
knew  not  from  whence  he  came,  but  she 
felt  sure  that  he  did  not  belong  to  her 
village,  for  she  knew  all  who  lived  there, 
while  this  man  she  had  never  met  be- 
fore. Had  she  met  him  she  knew  she 
would  have  remembered,  for  his  eyes 
filled  her  with  a  strange  feeling,  half 
joy,  half  fear,  as  he  looked  into  her  own. 

Those  eyes  were  strange  to  her.  They 
were  dark  as  were  those  of  all  her  race, 
but  they  had  a  light  which  she  had 
never  beheld  shining  in  any  other  eyes. 
The  face  in  which  they  were  set  was  also 
like  her  own  in  coloring,  but  with  an 
expression  different  from  all  others  she 
had  seen.  He  seemed  familiar  and  yet 
strange.  She  was  as  if  on  the  verge  of 
recognition,  but  yet  could  not  quite 
remember  where  she  had  seen  those 
eyes,  that  face,  before. 

He  kept  beside  her  for  some  time, 
and  she  found  that  he  was  an  even 
better  swimmer  than  she.  He  floated 
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as  if  he  were  a  fish  ;  the  slightest  move- 
ment sent  his  body  flying  in  any  direc- 
tion desired.  She  found  that  she  could 
not  outswim  him,  even  if  she  so  wished, 
and  she  was  not  so  sure  that  she  did  so 
wish.  He  was  different  from  anyone 
she  had  ever  met  before,  and  she  had  a 
strange  desire  to  know  him  better.  To 
all  her  questions  he  would  only  say, 
"  Some  day,  not  now,"  so  she  learned 
nothing  of  him,  neither  name  nor  home. 

At  last  she  turned  toward  home,  and 
he  swam  beside  her.  They  kept  together 
until  near  land,  when  he  darted  ahead, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  lost  to  sight. 
It  seemed  to  Melekule  as  if  he  had  sunk 
in  the  water ;  for  though  she  was  watch- 
ing eagerly  to  see  which  way  he  turned 
after  leaving  the  water,  she  saw  nothing. 

She  went  home  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  loss  in  her  heart.  She  had  never 
cared  before  whether  she  ever  saw  a 
man  again  or  not ;  but  now  she  hoped 
that  she  might  soon  meet  this  one,  and 
then  she  determined  to  learn  who  he 
was  and  where  was  his  home. 

The  next  day  she  again  found  the 
stranger  by  her  side  when  far  out  to 
sea,  and  again  he  kept  with  her  until 
they  were  near  shore,  when  he  disap- 
peared. She  had  learned  nothing  more 
of  him  than  she  did  the  day  before. 

For  days  and  days  the  same  thing 
happened.  She  would  swim  out  alone 
from  the  beach,  and  when  she  was  far 
out  would  find  him  swimming  toward 
her.  And  all  this  time  she  had  learned 
positively  nothing  of  him.  At  first  he 
put  her  off  by  saying,  "  Perhaps,"  or 
"  By-and-by,"  but  at  last  he  frowned 
upon  her  when  she  ventured  to  ask  him 
anything  about  himself,  so  she  had 
learned  to  leave  the  question  to  be 
solved  by  time. 

Now,  among  the  lovers  whom  she  had 
turned  away  with  scorn  was  one  who 
did  not  accept  his  dismissal  so  calmly 
as  did  most  of  them.  He  loved  her  and 
was  willing  to  wait  for  her.  He  felt 
sure  that  in  time  he  would  win  her. 


This  was  Kaiana,  a  young  chief  who 
had  come  to  the  village  when  but  a  child 
His  father  had  been  one  of  the  slain  in 
the  last  battles,  and  his  mother  had 
sought  safety  for  herself  and  child  in 
this  little  village,  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  sorrow. 

Melekule  had  spoken  to  him  as  scorn- 
fully as  to  the  others,  but  either  he 
loved  her  more  or  was  more  determined 
to  have  his  way  than  the  rest  were.  At 
any  rate,  he  had  not  given  up  hope  of 
yet  winning  her. 

He  had  kept  away  from  her,  thinkinj 
that  she  was   more  likely  to   wish  f< 
him  in  his  absence  than  to  turn  to  hii 
when  he  was  beside  her  ;  but  though  h< 
had   not  spoken   to  her  for  weeks,  he 
knew  of  her  new  habit  of  spending 
day  far  out  on  the  sea.  Curious  to  knoi 
what  she  had  found  to  attract  her,  h< 
followed  her  one  day,  at  a  distance,  but 
still  near  enough   to  see  that  she  was 
joined  by  some  one.  Whether  this  som< 
one  was  male  or  female  he  did  not  lean 
at  this  time,  but  he   found   that 
swam  to  a  little  island  and  there  lande< 
and  spent  the  long  hours  reclining  upoi 
the  sand.     The  next  day  he  followi 
Melekule  again,  and  found  that  she  am 
her  companion,  who  came  from  he  could 
not  see  where,  again  turned  to  the  little 
island,  scarcely  more  than  a  rock,  and 
again  spent  the  day  together  there. 

Troubled  at  the  knowledge  that  the 
girl  he  loved  was  each  day  meeting  a 
stranger,  and  spending  hours  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  he  determined  to  seek 
the  little  island  first  the  next  day,  and 
hidden  in  some  nook,  learn  who  the 
stranger  was. 

He  accordingly  arose  at  an  early 
hour,  and  swam  away  to  the  island  long 
before  the  hour  when  Melekule  and  her 
companion  were  accustomed  to  land 
there.  Finding  a  secure  hiding-place 
among  the  rocks,  he  waited  their  com- 
ing. 

At  last  they  came,  and  he  found,  as, 
he  had  expected,  that  Melekule's  com 
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panion  was  a  young  man.  He  was  too 
far  from  them  to  hear  what  they  were 
j  saying,  but  he  saw  that  the  stranger 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  seemed 
devoted  to  Melekule.  He  did  not  feel 
so  sure  of  her  feeling  for  the  stranger. 
At  one  moment  she  seemed  to  cling  to 
him,  the  next  she  shrank  from  his  side 
as  if  in  fear. 

The  two  rested  for  a  long  time,  un- 
knowing of  the  jealous  eyes  which  were 
peering  out  at  them  from  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes.  At  last  they  entered 
the  water  and  swam  away  toward  the 
village,  which  from  this  distance  seemed 
but  a  few  dots  under  the  trees  on  the 
distant  beach. 

Kaiana  waited  until  they  were  out  of 
sight  before  he  came  from  his  conceal- 
ment. When  he  did  so,  he  could  see 
Melekiile  far  off  in  the  distance,  but  of 
her  companion  he  could  find  no  trace. 
Much  surprised  at  this,  he  also  swam 
away  to  his  home. 

Day  after  day  he  preceded  the  lovers, 
for  that  they  were  lovers  he  felt  sure, 
to  their  trysting  place.  Sometimes  they 
would  seat  themselves  so  near  his  hid- 
ing place  that  he  could  hear  what  they 
were  saying  ;  sometimes  they  kept  near 
the  water's  edge,  and  then  he  could  only 
guess  at  their  conversation ;  but  he 
learned  enough  to  know  that  the  stran- 
ger was  urging  Melekule  to  go  with  him 
to  his  home,  while  she  was  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  go  with  her  to  her  vil- 
lage before  she  went  with  him.  This 
the  stranger  seemed  reluctant  to  do,  but 
Melekule  steadily  refused  to  go  away 
from  her  friends  with  him,  unless  he 
first  went  to  her  home  with  her. 

For  several  days  the  discussion  was 
kept  up.  Melekule  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  stranger,  but  she  dared  not  go 
with  him  unless  he  told  her  something 
of  himself  and  of  his  home.  She  had 
never  learned  even  his  name.  He  told 
her  she  could  call  him  "Ka  Moi,"  or 
"The  King,"  but  whether  he  was  a  small 
chief  from  some  other  part  of  the  island, 


or  whether  he  was  a  slave,  she  knew 
not.  For  this  reason  she  was  steadfast 
in  her  refusal  to  accompany  him  she 
knew  not  where. 

Kaiana  kept  his  watch  over  the  girl 
he  loved,  and  hoped  that  something 
might  arise  to  help  him  win  her,  even 
though  she  now  seemed  lost  to  him  be- 
cause she  loved  another.  He  listened 
to  as  much  of  the  conversation  as  he 
could  catch,  and  formed  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  case.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  Melekule  was  not  very  deeply  in 
love  with  the  stranger,  but  still  if  he 
should  do  as  she  wished,  that  is,  should 
go  to  her  village  with  her,  and  prove 
himself  to  be  some  one  of  consequence, 
doubtless  she  would  then  follow  him  to 
his  home.  Kaiana  was  trying  to  devise 
some  plan  to  prevent  this  all  the  days 
he  spent  in  watching  the  two  on  the  is- 
land. Each  day  he  had  watched  them 
swim  away  for  the  mainland,  and  each 
time  he  decided  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
strange  man  and  see  where  he  landed, 
but  each  day  he  lost  sight  of  him  before 
he  reached  the  land. 

There  seemed  something  strange  in 
this.  How  was  it  that  he  vanished  in  a 
moment  ?  Several  times  he  had  seem- 
ingly sunk,  and  while  Kaiana  watched 
for  him  to  rise  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  first  time 
this  happened,  Kaiana  felt  sure  that  he 
had  been  drowned,  but  no,  the  next  day 
he  appeared  as  usual  beside  Melekule  on 
the  rock.  The  superstitious  native  be- 
gan to  feel  that  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  this  young  man,  who 
came  no  one  knew  whence  and  disap- 
peared none  could  find  out  whither  nor 
how. 

One  day,  when  the  two  reached  the 
island,  where  Kaiana  was  already  hid- 
den watching  for  them,  they  seemed  to 
be  in  an  angry  dispute,  but  sat  down  so 
far  from  his  hiding  place  that  he  was 
unable  to  hear  what  they  said.  For 
some  time  the  quarrel  raged,  till  finally 
Melekule  arose  in  anger,  and  throwing 
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herself  into  the  water  swam  rapidly  away 
toward  her  distant  home.  At  this  the 
strange  lover  also  dashed  into  the  waves 
and  swam  after  her.  Reaching  her  side, 
he  seemed  trying  to  make  peace  with 
her,  but  in  vain.  She  vouchsafed  him, 
seemingly,  no  reply,  but  hastened  away 
from  his  side.  He  followed  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  suddenly  grasping 
her  arm  he  turned  away,  forcing  her  to 
follow  him. 

Kaiana  was  astonished  at  the  act,  and 
for  a  moment  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
and  stood  upright,  watching  the  strug- 
gle in  the  water.  Melekule  caught  sight 
of  him  and  screamed  loudly  for  aid.  The 
stranger  seemed  trying  to  drag  her  be- 
neath the  water,  while  she  struggled  to 
keep  afloat  and  to  tear  her  arm  from  his 
grasp. 

Kaiana  shouted  to  encourage  the  girl, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and 
followed  them  with  swift  strokes.  He 
came  rapidly  up  with  them,  and  was 
about  to  seize  hold  of  the  stranger,  when 
he  was  horror-stricken  to  see  a  number 
of  sharks  come  rushing  through  the 
water,  which  foamed  behind  them  so 
swiftly  they  came.  He  cried  out  de- 
spairingly to  the  two  who  were  but  an 
arm's  length  from  him,  warning  them 
of  the  death  that  seemed  to  be  even 
then  striking  at  them. 

He  had,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea- 
wolves,  turned  instinctively  back  to 
escape,  if  possible,  by  retracing  his  way 
to  the  island,  but  better  thought  came 
on  the  instant,  and  he  turned  again,  re- 
solved if  he  could  not  save  the  girl  he 
loved,  he  would  die  with  her. 

What  was  his  astonishment  to  see 
that  the  sharks  had  surrounded  the  two, 
and  instead  of  devouring  them,  were 
swimming  around  them,  as  if  taking 
charge  of  them,  and  escorting  them 
whither  they  wished  to  go. 

Melekule  seemed  to  have  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  the  horrid  monsters,  and 
she  lay  supported  by  the  arm  of  the 
strange  lover,  who,  apparently,  had  no 


fear  of  the  sharks,  as  he  was  holding  his 
hand  upon  the  ugly  snout  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  them.  As  Kaiana  watched, 
fascinated  by  the  sight,  the  stranger 
threw  the  arm  of  the  senseless  girl 
across  the  back  of  one  of  the  sharks, 
and  supported  in  this  way  she  was  car- 
ried swiftly  away  toward  the  distant 
land. 

As  they  passed  away  from  the  island 
Kaiana  watched  them,  stupefied  by  the 
strange  sight.  He  watched  until  at  the 
same  place  where  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared each  day,  he  saw  the  whole 
company — man,  girl,  and  sharks — sink, 
to  rise  no  more. 

The  place  where  they  disappeared 
was  just  off  a  high  rocky  point,  that 
made  out  into  the  water  something  over 
a  mile  from  the  little  village  where  Mel- 
ekule was  born.  The  point  was  steep 
and  high, — nothing  living  could  climb 
up  its  precipitous  side,  and  the  water 
below  was  a  hundred  feet  deep,  so  that 
there  was  no  place  where  the  two  could 
have  landed  unseen.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  sunk  below  the  surface,  for 
they  had  vanished  from  sight  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  possible  way  for 
them  to  leave  the  water  for  the  land. 

Kaiana  waited  for  some  time,  but  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  couple  whom  he  had 
watched,  he  concluded  that  the  girl 
must  have  been  drowned,  and  that  the 
mystery  was  too  deep  for  him  to  solve 
alone.  He  therefore  started  for  his 
home,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the 
little  hut  beneath  the  tall  trees  in  which 
he  and  his  mother  had  made  their  home 
since  their  arrival  at  this  place. 

He  entered  the  hut,  and  first  carefully 
shutting  close  the  bark  curtains  which 
covered  the  opening  of  the  hut  when- 
ever the  occupants  wished  to  be  alone, 
he  told  his  strange  story  to  his  mother. 
He  told  of  the  many  times  he  had  gone 
to  the  island  to  watch  Melekule  and  her 
lover,  and  of  the  strange  way  in  which 
he  had  lost  sight  of  that  lover  each  day 
at  the  same  place — a  place  where  it  was 
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impossible  for  any  human  being  to  get 
away  without  being  seen,  unless  he 
went  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  He 
then  told  her  of  the  scene  of  that  day, 
of  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place, 
and  of  the  seizure  of  the  girl  by  her 
lover,  (which  seizure  was  by  no  means 
anything  rare  or  wonderful  in  those 
days,)  and  of  the  guard  of  sharks  which 
arose  between  them  when  he  tried  to 
rescue  her  from  her  captor. 

Kapooloku,  the  mother  of  Kaiana, 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  old  kahunas.  She  herself,  at  her 
old  home,  was  considered  no  mean  sor- 
ceress ;  but  since  coming  to  her  new 
home  she  had  kept  her  supernatural 
gifts  carefully  hidden.  Not  even  to  her 
son  had  she  divulged  her  former  pow- 
ers. Not  one  here  knew  that  she  was 
more  than  a  poor  widow,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  strange  village  from  the 
power  of  her  enemies.  She  had  thought 
never  again  to  perform  any  of  her  old 
works  of  enchantment,  but  for  the  sake 
of  her  son  she  would  even  do  this, — so 
she  told  him  to  leave  her  for  a  time,  and 
when  next  she  saw  him  she  would  tell 
him  where  and  with  whom  he  would 
find  Melekule. 

She  shut  every  opening  of  the  hut  and 
proceeded  to  her  enchantments.  All 
night  she  wrought,  and  when  morning 
came  she  tottered  from  the  hut,  worn 
and  haggard,  but  victorious.  Calling 
Kaiana  to  her,  she  besought  him  to  put 
aside  all  hope  of  ever  winning  Melekule, 
but  when  he  told  her  that  in  winning 
her  for  his  bride  lay  the  only  hope  of 
happiness  for  him,  she  yielded  to  his 
prayers,  and  agreed  to  aid  him  in  gain- 
ing his  wish. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  village  was 
agitated  at  the  fate  of  the  lost  girl. 
Though  Melekule  had  always  been  used 
to  staying  from  home  all  day,  she  had 
never  stayed  out  through  the  night,  and 
her  parents  were  sure  some  harm  had 
come  to  her. 

The  weeping    mother  came  to  ask 


Kaiana  if  he  had  seen  the  girl,  but  he 
gave  her  no  satisfaction.  He  did  not 
wish  to  tell  what  little  he  knew,  and  his 
mother  had  told  him  he  must  wait  until 
evening  for  the  information  she  had 
promised  him. 

When  evening  came,  he  went  to  her 
hut.  She  rose  from  her  bed  of  grass, 
and  seating  herself  beside  him,  said  :  — 

"Kaiana,  my  only  son,  for  all  the 
years  of  thy  life  have  I  dreaded  the 
coming  of  this  hour.  When  thou  wast 
but  a  babe  on  my  breast,  Melekane,  the 
wisest  of  all  the  wise  men  of  our  race, 
foretold  that  on  thee  was  to  fall  the 
honor  of  freeing  our  land  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  great  Shark-God." 

"  But,  my  mother,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  the  Shark-God  ?  It  is  of  my  love 
I  would  hear  thee  speak." 

"  Yea,  it  is  of  thy  love  ;  but  she  is  now 
in  the  cave  where  dwells  that  dread  god, 
—  he  who  holds  dominion  over  the  seas, 
and  who  has  forbidden  that  any  should 
go  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  has  set 
for  them.  If  they  dare  do  this,  then  has 
he  power  forever  over  them,  and  may, 
if  he  choose,  drag  them-  below  to  his 
caverns,  and  they  in  the  form  of  sharks 
must  do  his  bidding,  —  destroying  even 
brother  or  father,  if  he  shall  so  com- 
mand. He  it  is  that  has  taken  thy  love 
to  his  home,  but  not  to  devour  her,  or 
to  make  her  his  slave  —  a  shark.  He 
loves  her  even  as  men  love,  and  has 
taken  her  away  that  he  may  win  her 
love." 

"  And  has  he  so  won  it  ? " 

"  That,  my  son,  I  know  not." 

"  But  how  shall  I  know,  and  what 
shall  I  do  to  save  her  from  his  power,  if 
she  longs  to  return  to  earth  ? " 

"This  shalt  thou  do.  First,  to  the 
cave  thou  shalt  go,  to  learn  from  her 
own  lips  if  she  would  return  to  earth,  or 
would  remain  with  her  grim  lover  in  the 
ocean  cave." 

"  But  how  may  I  go  to  the  cave  ? 
Will  not  the  sea  cover  me,  and  how  shall 
I  then  live  ? " 
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"  Nay,  the  sea  covers  but  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  If  thou  wouldst  see 
again  the  girl  whom  thou  hast  said  is 
thy  love,  thou  must  go  to  the  cave  in 
which  the  great  god  has  hidden  her. 
But  fear  not ;  I  have  a  spell  which  can 
preserve  thee  from  his  angry  power.  If 
thou  but  doest  as  I  bid  thee,  thou  shalt 
come  out  of  the  cave  in  safety.  No 
shark  has  power  to  harm  thee  while 
thou  shalt  hold  the  charm  I  will  give 
thee.  Learn  from  Melekule  which  she 
will  do,  —  remain  below  with  her  new 
lover,  or  return  to  earth  with  thee. 
When  thou  hast  learned  this,  then  thou 
shalt  know  what  to  do." 

"  But  if  she  should  wish  to  return  with 
me  ?  What  then  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  she 
should  so  desire,  the  only  way  to  con- 
quer the  Shark-God  is  to  get  his  living 
girdle,  without  which  he  has  no  power 
over  either  shark  or  man.  But  how  thou 
art  to  get  this  I  cannot  tell." 

"If  it  is  the  only  way,  I  will  get  it.  I 
will  rescue  Melekule  or  perish.  I  know 
not  how,  but  I  will  save  her  if  she  wishes 
to  be  saved." 

Kapooloku  then  bound  the  promised 
charm  upon  his  right  wrist,  telling  him 
that  while  he  wore  it  no  shark  would 
molest  him,  and  not  even  the  god  him- 
self could  kill  him  unless  he  first  laid 
aside  the  charm. 

Kaiana  set  out  on  his  dangerous  expe- 
dition. He  went  first  to  the  beach  near 
the  high  point  at  which  he  had  seen  the 
Shark-God  bear  Melekule  below  the 
water,  and  here  he  entered  the  waves, 
swimming  rapidly  to  the  place  where 
they  had  vanished.  Again  and  again  he 
dove  down,  seeking  for  the  entrance  to 
the  cave,  which  his  mother  had  assured 
him  lay  behind  the  rock,  but  his  search 
was  in  vain.  He  was  almost  despairing, 
when  he  rose  for  the  fifth  time  without 
having  seen  anything  that  led  him  to 
believe  there  was  any  cave  there.  But 
as  he  lay  exhausted,  waiting  to  regain 
his  strength  for  another  effort,  he  saw  a 


shark  rise  from  the  depth  a  little  to  on 
side  of  where  he  had  been  trying  to  fin 
the  entrance.  This  shark  was  followe 
by  another,  and  another,  until  five  ha 
arisen  in  the  same  place.  Feeling  su 
that  he  had  found  the  entrance  he  ha 
been  seeking,  he  swam  to  the  plac 
where  they  had  risen.  The  sharks  sa 
him  and  swam  toward  him,  but  at  sig 
of  his  charm  which  he  wore  on  the  wri 
they  turned  as  if  in  fear,  and  passed  ra 
idly  out  of  sight.  He  dove  down,  an 
saw  a  light  before  him,  which  he  kne 
must  be  the  entrance  to  the  cave  h 
sought. 

And  he  was  right.  He  found  himsel 
inside  the  rock  wall,  floating  in  a  lighted 
cave  of  immeasurable  extent.  The  walls 
were  bright  with  crystals  and  the  cave 
was  as  light  as  day,  but  from  what  source 
the  light  entered  he  could  not  discern. 

Far,  far  back  under  the  island  he 
swam,  seeking  for  the  chamber  where 
he  should  find  the  lost  girl.  He  felt  sur 
there  must  be  land  near,  for  if  the  Shar 
God  could  exist  in  the  water,  Meleku 
certainly  could  not,  and  of  course  th 
god  must  have  had  some  place  in  whic 
to  keep  her.  And  he  was  right  in  so 
thinking,  for  soon  he  passed  around  a 
sharp  corner  in  the  rocky  wall  and  saw 
before  him  a  scene  of  enchanting  beauty. 

Not  even  the  fairest  part  of  his  native 
isle  was  more  fair  than  this  spot.  Flow- 
ers filled  the  air  with  sweet  odors,  strange 
trees  waved  their  feathery  branches  in 
the  perfumed  air,  bright  birds  flew  about 
among  the  green  branches,  and  filled  the 
ear  with  their  melodious  songs.  The 
ground  beneath  his  feet  was  soft  and 
green,  the  air  was  balmy  and  mild,  and 
far  up  he  saw  the  sky  smiling  down  upon 
the  fairy  scene.  He  knew  by  this  sight 
of  the  sky  that  the  lovely  spot  was  not 
beneath  the  waves,  but  must  be  in  some 
dell  which  the  foot  of  man  had  never 
before  trod.  But  he  had  not  time  to 
spend  in  admiring  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scene :  he  must  find  the  girl  for 
whose  sake  he  had  come. 
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He  pressed  forward,  finding  with  each 
turn  that  new  beauties  were  presented 
to  view.  At  last  he  saw  a  little  glade 
where  trees  bent  down  to  shadow  over 
a  little  pool,  and  here,  close  beside  the 
glassy  lake,  lay  the  form  of  Melekule. 

As  he  drew  near  she  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  seeing  him  standing  beside 
her,  she  cried : — 

"Oh,  hast  thou  come  to  save  me?  I 
thought  I  should  never  again  see  the 
face  of  a  friend,  but  thou  hast  been  more 
than  friend  if  thou  hast  come  to  this 
dread  spot  to  seek  for  me." 

"I  loved  thee,  Melekule,  and  if  I 
could  never  see  thee  more,  life  had  no 
charms.  I  felt  that  thou  wouldst  not 
be  happy  with  thy  strange  lover  when 
he  told  thee  who  he  was.  Dost  wish  to 
return  to  earth  with  me?" 

"Alas,  that  can  never  be.  No  power 
can  rescue  me  from  the  hands  of  the 
Shark-God.  I  am  rightly  punished  for 
my  sin  in  casting  aside  the  love  I  knew 
was  true,  and  seeking  that  which  I  felt 
at  the  time  was  dangerous.  I  loved  and 
I  feared  the  new  lover,  but  I  felt  pride 
that  a  stranger  should  seek  me  and  wish 
to  carry  me  to  his  land.  But  alas,  I 
little  thought  that  his  land  was  one 
where  never  maid  had  trodden  the  soil, 
and  from  whence  none  might  ever  re- 
turn to  tell  of  its  beauties.  When  I 
knew  who  it  was  who  had  taken  me 
from  home  and  friends,  I  felt  that  I  had 
never  loved  him, — but  it  was  too  late.  I 
knew  not  when  he  brought  me  here ;  I 
only  knew  that  he  had  called  his  shark 
guards,  and  that  they  were  bearing  me 
away, — away  from  all  I  loved, — and  I 
knew  no  more.  When  I  awoke  I  was 
here,  and  I  knew  not  how  I  came  nor 
how  I  could  escape  :  but  thou  hast  come 
to  save  me."  And  she  wept  with  her 
great  relief. 

Kaiana  was  not  so  sure  of  saving  her 
as  she  was,  but  he  said  nothing  of  his 
fears.  He  made  many  inquiries  about 
the  habits  of  the  god,  and  learned  that 
he  had  visited  his  captive  but  once 


since  bringing  her  here  the  day  before. 
He  learned  that  the  "  living  girdle,"  of 
which  his  mother  had  spoken,  was  liv- 
ing indeed.  It  was  a  shark  in  form, 
but  was  of  living  flame,  and  the  fires 
were  ever  burning  fiercely.  The  light 
from  its  flaming  eyes  seemed  to  dismay 
the  hearts  of  whatever  living  thing  it 
fell  upon,  and  he  never  laid  it  aside,  so 
far  as  she  saw  ;  he  had  worn  it  while  he 
was  trying  to  win  her  on  the  little  isle, 
for  she  had  seen  glimmerings  of  light 
from  under  his  tapa  girdle,  and  had  often 
asked  what  it  was,  but  had  been  silenced 
as  she  was  when  she  asked  his  name  or 
native  place.  He  had  worn  it  without 
a  cover  while  visiting  her  that  morning, 
and  had  left  the  place  still  wearing  it 
around  his  waist. 

Kaiana  was  troubled  at  her  report,  for 
if  the  only  way  to  rescue  her  was  by  the 
power  of  the  girdle,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  it  away  from  the  god  ;  and  if  he  al- 
ways wore  it,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  of  getting  it  from  him.  Had  he 
been  likely  to  take  it  off  for  a  time,  Kai- 
ana would  have  had  a  chance  to  steal  it ; 
but  when  it  was  on  the  body  of  the 
wearer  it  was  seemingly  safe  from  all  at- 
tempts. 

While  Melekule  was  telling  him  of  her 
captivity,  and  expressing  her  anxiety  to 
escape,  a  sudden  stir  among  the  trees 
showed  that  someone  was  coming.  Kai- 
ana hid  behind  the  ferns,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Shark-God  came  from  the 
bushes  and  sat  down  beside  Melekule. 
He  spoke  softly  to  her  and  tried  to  take 
her  hand,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him, 
nor  allow  him  to  touch  her.  He  seemed 
displeased,  and  in  a  few  moments  left 
her  again.  Kaiana  then  came  from  his 
concealment  and  told  her  he  had  a  plan 
to  propose  by  which  they  might  secure 
the  girdle  of  flame,  and  by  so  doing  be 
able  to  escape  from  the  cave. 

He  told  her  that  if  the  god  came  back 
soon  she  was  to  receive  him  in  a  more 
friendly  manner,  and  allow  him  to  rest 
beside  her.  She  was  to  sing  to  him, 
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and  if  possible  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 
Kaiana  had  noticed  that  he  seemed 
weary,  and  thought  it  was  possible  that 
he  would  require  sleep  the  same  as  a 
mortal  would.  Melekule  promised  to  do 
as  he  wished,  and  soon  they  heard  the 
god  returning.  Kaiana  retired  to  his 
hiding  place,  while  Melekule  prepared  to 
receive  the  god  with  smiles.  He  came 
to  her  side  with  a  scowl  upon  his  face, 
but  as  she  smiled  upon  him  his  brow 
cleared,  and  he  soon  sat  beside  her,  lis- 
tening to  her  soft  voice  and  gazing  into 
the  depths  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  fondly 
imagining  that  he  saw  the  spirit  of  love 
dawning  for  him  behind  the  brown  lids. 

"  Wouldst  like  me  to  sing  thee  a  song 
of  my  village  ? "  she  asked,  and  his  eyes 
brightened  at  the  thought  that  she  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  sing  for  one 
she  hated,  and  that  if  he  but  waited  a 
little  he  would  win  all  her  heart,  and  she 
would  care  no  more  for  the  land  which 
she  had  left  forever. 

He  sat  on  the  green  grass  beside  her, 
with  his  head  resting  against  a  tree  be- 
hind him,  and  Melekule  sang  a  song 
which  she  had  often  sung  under  the 
green  branches  of  the  guava  tree  beside 
her  father's  hut,  while  the  other  maidens 
sat  listening  around  her.  It  was  a  song 
of  love,  and  the  soft  strains  lulled  the 
senses  of  the  god,  and  he  lay  listlessly 
watching  the  light  as  it  glinted  upon 
the  dark  hair  of  the  girl  he  loved,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  at  least  willing  to  try 
to  love  him.  Kaiana  watched  them, 
hidden  behind  his  leafy  screen,  and  to 
his  joy  saw  that  the  god  had  begun  to 
close  his  eyes.  Lower  and  lower  sang 
the  cooing  voice,  until  the  weary  god 
sank  down  beside  the  tree  in  slumber. 
For  some  time  neither  Melekule  nor 
Kaiana  dared  make  any  move,  but  the 
god  slept  on,  and  at  last  Kaiana  crept 
from  his  leafy  covert  and  stole  toward 
the  sleeper. 

Stooping  over  him  he  beheld  the  fire- 
girdle,  but  how  could  he  remove  it  ? 
The  flames  wound  around  and  around 


the  body  of  the  god,  and  Kaiana  feared 
that  they  would  burn  a  mortal  who 
should  be  so  presumptous  as  to  touch 
the  girdle.  As  he  stood  gazing  the 
song  died  away,  and  the  god  moved 
as  if  about  to  waken.  Melekule  began 
to  sing  and  he  slept  again,  but  Kaiana 
still  stood  wondering  how  he  should  se- 
cure the  prize  which  was  to  enable  him 
not  only  to  leave  the  place  himself,  but 
to  carry  with  him  his  loved  one. 

At  last  he  thought  that  the  god  was 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  he  ever  would, 
and  that  if  ever  he  could  get  the  girdle 
he  could  now.  He  seized  it  by  the  clasp 
and  wrenched  it  away,  but  still  it  clung 
to  the  sleeper  at  one  end.  The  god  was 
waking,  so  Kaiana  gave  it  another  jerk, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  burning  his 
hand  to  the  bone.  But  the  burning 
ceased  the  moment  he  held  the  flaming 
belt  in  his  hand,  free  from  the  body  of 
the  owner.  The  jerk  he  gave  the  girdle 
to  free  it  had  awakened  the  sleeping 
god,  who  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  was 
still  too  dazed  to  know  just  what  had 
happened.  While  he  was  getting  his 
ideas  together  Kaiana  had  made  haste 
to  fasten  the  girdle  around  his  own  body,, 
and  when  the  god  first  caught  sight  of 
.him  he  stood  erect  with  the  flames  ris- 
ing nearly  to  his  breast.  They  were  not 
flames  to  their  wearer,  only  to  one  who- 
had  touched  them  without  the  right. 
The  burns  which  Kaiana  had  received 
in  getting  the  girdle  into  his  possession 
had  been  healed  at  once  when  he  held  it 
in  his  hands,  free  from  any  other  body. 

When  the  god  saw  that  his  talisman 
was  gone,  and  not  only  lost  but  gained 
by  another,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  ter- 
rible cry.  He  sprang  forward  as  if  to- 
assault  Kaiana,  but  he  knew  the  power 
which  the  girdle  had  given  the  man,  and 
so  paused. 

"Is  there  aught  which  will  buy  back 
my  girdle  from  thee,  Hawaiian  ?  I  will 
do  whatever  thou  mayst  demand  to  re- 
gain it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  thee,  but 
without  it  I  am  lost.  Without  it  I  must 
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go  deep  into  the  earth  and  serve  as  slave 
to  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fire 
and  water, —  Pele  and  Tane, —  who  have 
hated  me  for  many  days,  but  who  had 
no  power  to  do  me  harm  so  long  as  I 
wore  the  girdle,  clasped  around  me  by 
my  mother,  the  great  queen  of  both 
earth  and  water,  who  has  now  gone  to 
meet  my  father  in  the  sun,  his  house  of 
fire.  If  I  gain  not  my  girdle  again,  I 
must  serve  my  sisters  and  brothers 
until  my  father  comes  to  take  from  them 
their  power  over  all  which  now  they 
rule.  It  may  be  many  weary  ages  be- 
fore he  comes." 

"  I  will  give  back  thy  girdle  when  I 
am  safe  at  home,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  a 
promise,  and  swear  by  the  great  sun,  the 
home  to  which  thy  father  and  mother 
have  gone,  to  keep  that  promise." 

"  What  dost  thou  ask  ?  " 

"Thou  shalt  swear  never  again  to 
send  thy  slaves,  the  sharks,  to  seize  a 
Hawaiian  ;  shalt  promise  never  again  to 
take  one  from  the  land  and  cause  him 
to  become  a  shark  to  serve  thee;  and 
shalt  swear  to  allow  me  to  pass  with  my 
love,  Melekule,  safely  up  to  our  home  ; 
and  then  shalt  promise  never  again  to 
show  thy  face  to  mortal  man  or  maid, 
either  on  land  or  on  water  —  never  again 
to  have  dominion  over  any  of  my  race  ; 
but  to  keep  to  thy  deep  cave  here,  and 
keep  thy  slaves  from  our  land,  or  from 
the  waters  which  surround  our  land.  If 
all  this  thou  wilt  do,  I  will  give  back 
the  fire  girdle  ;  but  if  thou  promise  not, 
then  I  keep  it  and  show  it  to  prove  that 
thou  art  no  more  god,  but  must  serve 
Pele  till  the  end  of  time." 

"  But  if  I  swear  all  thou  askest,  what 
then  ?  I  shall  have  no  slaves  at  all,  and 
a  god  with  no  subjects  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. Where  shall  I  get  the  slaves 
which  are  required  ?  " 

"Howthinkest  thou?" 

"  I  will  take  only  the  Hawaiians  who 
have  done  with  Hawaii.  Give  me  those 
who  die  to  your  land,  and  I  will  make 
them  to  live  again  in  mine  until  the  time 


when  my  father  and  my  mother  come 
to  change  the  land  and  the  water, — 
when  all  shall  pass  away  both  of  the 
gods  and  of  mortals.  Let  me  have  but 
dominion  over  your  dead,  and  I  will  let 
the  living  go  free." 

Kaiana  thought  that  if  but  the  dead 
were  enslaved  it  was  little  matter.  As 
it  was  now,  many  of  those  who  lived 
were  taken  by  the  Shark-God,  but  it 
would  be  no  matter  if  he  got  those  who 
were  done  with  life,  so  he  agreed  that  it 
should  be  as  the  god  asked. 

The  god  then  took  them  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  where  they  were  met 
by  a  throng  of  sharks.  The  savage 
wretches  seemed  enraged  at  sight  of 
their  former  king,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
tection given  him  by  Kaiana  he  would 
have  been  attacked  by  them.  He  was 
immortal  but  not  invulnerable,  and  had 
they  attacked  him  they  could  not  have 
slain  him,  but  could  have  mangled  him 
and  rent  him.  But  they  obeyed  Kaiana 
as  they  were  used  to  obey  the  god,  and 
he  thrust  them  away,  and  ordered  them 
to  sink  below  and  trouble  them  no 
more. 

When  the  three  reached  the  shore 
Kaiana  made  the  god  repeat  his  oath, 
and  then  took  off  the  girdle,  and  the 
god  clasped  it  about  his  loins  and 
rushed  away.  He  kept  his  oath,  and 
the  Hawaiian  race  feared  him  no  more, 
after  they  had  heard  the  strange  tale 
told  by  Kaiana  and  Melekule. 

And  their  story  made  more  than  one 
change  in  the  religion  of  Hawaii.  The 
natives  judged  that  if  one  god  could  be 
resisted  and  defeated  by  man  the  others 
could  also,  and  so  they  fell  away  from 
their  old  worship  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  in  a  hundred  years  the  land 
was  a  land  without  a  religion. 

From  one  after  another  they  turned 
away.  The  great  Pele  kept  her  wor- 
shipers longest,  but  at  last  even  she  lost 
her  power,  and  the  land  stood  waiting 
for  the  new  faith  which  the  Christians 
brought  to  its  people. 
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The  first  skepticism  which  rose  was 
caused  by  the  victory  which  Kaiana  won 
over  the  Shark-God  ;  but  when  one  dis- 
belief enters  into  a  country  it  spreads, 
and  soon  it  had  destroyed  all  faith. 
When  the  gentle  Hawaiian  was  shown 
that  a  mortal  might  be  as  keen  of  wit 
and  as  strong  of  arm  as  a  god,  it  took 
but  little  more  to  prove  to  them  that 
no  god  had  power  over  them  unless  they 
gave  him  that  power. 

Kaiana  had  not  only  won  his  wife  by 
his  victory  over  the  god,  but  he  freed 
his  race  from  the  chains  of  superstition. 
Not  entirely, — for  it  has  been  but  one 
generation  since  they  worshiped  the 
gods,  and  prayed  to  the  idols,  but  in  an- 
other hundred  years  they  will  have  lost 
the  last  shred  of  superstition.  They  still 
fear  the  Shark-God  in  storms  at  sea, 
and  still  strive  to  propitiate  Pele  by 
gifts  and  offerings  when  the  fire  moun- 


tain spouts  out  its  deadly  flames ;  but 
they  are  overcoming  their  fears,  in  great 
measure,  and  the  grand-children  of  those 
who  now  sacrifice  to  Pele  in  moments 
of  danger  will  know  that  it  is  no  god, 
but  some  natural  force,  which  sends  the 
lava  spouting  and  flowing  from  Mauna 
Loa,  and  which  sends  the  feared  scarlet 
fish  to  the  shore  at  long  intervals,— and 
not  the  Shark-God,  who  thus  gives 
notice  that  he  will  soon  have  one  of  the 
royal  familyamong  his  slaves,the  sharks. 
Kaiana  and  his  beloved  Melekule 
lived  long,  and  when  they  died  they  left 
many  children  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
victory  which  Kaiana  won  over  the 
Shark-God.  The  great-grandchildren 
of  Kaiana  still  live  in  Kona,  and  still 
tell  of  the  search  for  Melekule,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  their  great  ancestor 
freed  his  people  from  the  dominion  of 
the  great  Shark-God. 

Mabel  H.  Closson. 


A  CONTRAST. 

WILD  winter  reigns,  where  late  sweet  summer  shone, 

The  naked  land  clanks  bitterly  her  chain, 

Bewails  her  splendid  past  in  fierce  refrain, 
With  icy  tears,  with  sob  and  gust  makes  moan. 
Here  winter  smiles  where  sea  and  sky  are  blown 

To  bluest  bloom  as  far  as  sight  can  strain, 

The  upland  slope,  field,  valley,  wood,  and  plain, 
A  sunlit  sea  of  green  again  has  grown. 

Each  canon  close  eternal  roses  keep, 
On  wet,  salt  paths  pale  pink  sea-mosses  glow, 

Along  the  sands  great  glad  waves  laugh  and  leap 
Forever,  while  the  west  wind  whispers  low ; 

The  loving  waters  lip  the  land,  and  creep 
With  coy  caressing  as  they  come  and  go. 

Juliette  Estelle  Mathis. 
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PERHAPS  of  all  the  occupations  by 
which  men  seek  to  win  gold,  there  are 
none  so  fascinating,  so  elusive,  so  en- 
couraging to  all  the  gambler's  faith  in 
luck,  as  well  as  to  the  woodsman's  in- 
nocent and  healthy  love  for  nature,  as 
prospecting  for  gold  quartz  indications 
in  the  mountains.  The  murmuring  firs 
whisper  of  the  secret  hidden  by  their 
roots  for  uncounted  centuries  before 
prying  man  came  tapping  the  stones 
with  his  little  hammer;  and  to  his  ex- 
cited mind  the  clear  waters  reflect  a  yel- 
low light,  and  the  sound  of  their  tink- 
ling is  the  ringing  of  the  gold  he  seeks. 

As  long  as  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
known  that  there  existed,  somewhere 
between  the  Sixus  River  and  Port  Or- 
ford,  a  rich  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
Small,  broken  fragments  had  been 
picked  up  by  hunters  now  and  then, 
and  rich  deposits  of  black  sand  could  be 
found  in  all  the  outlets  of  the  streams 
that  run  over  the  beach  to  the  sea  at 
very  short  intervals  along  the  shores  of 
Oregon.  Black  sand  is  quartz  decayed 
and  worn  away  from  the  gold,  which  is 
washed  with  it  down  the  swift  streams. 
Many  people  were  quite  content  to  work 
a  little,  and  capture  the  gold  they  could 
see  in  the  sand  by  a  simple  contrivance 
of  wooden  troughs,  and  a  copper  plate 
with  a  quicksilver  coating,  to  hold  the 
shining  flakes  as  they  were  washed  over 
it.  But  others  wanted  a  real  mine,  and 
spent  a  deal  of  money  and  hard  labor 
hunting  for  the  home  of  the  gold  in  the 
near  mountains,  where  the  springs  all 
had  their  fountain  head.  A  goodly 
amount  of  gold  was  found  and  mined, 
but  never  a  ledge  such  as  all  the  old 
miners  and  geologists  knew  existed 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 


At  one  time  a  great  excitement  was 
raised  by  the  return  of  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors with  all  their  pockets  filled  with 
the  richest  specimens  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  that  had  ever  been  found  in  the 
State.  The  stone  was  dark,  very  much 
decayed,  but  the  gold  was  in  thick 
streaks,  yellow  and  unstained.  They 
were  jubilant ;  they  had  found  the  ledge. 
They  stayed  in  the  little  town  of  Port 
Orford  over  night.  They  took  a  great 
many  drinks,  and  had  built  a  large  city, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements,  be- 
fore morning,  when  they  again  started 
for  the  find  with  increased  numbers  and 
large  hopes.  The  hopes  were  dashed  to 
pieces  when  it  was  found  that  the  ledge 
was  only  a  detached  fragment,  and  could 
be  rolled  out  of  the  earth  with  two  crow- 
bars, and  leavp  no  sign  behind  it  of 
where  it  came  from.  The  bowlder  was 
much  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
cook  stove,  but  from  it  was  taken  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold. 

This  find,  of  course,  greatly  increased 
the  interest  in  Curry  County  gold  de- 
posits, and  many  men  and  much  money 
have  parted  company  in  searching  for 
the  lost  ledge,  as  it  is  called.  Lost  it 
is  not,  for  it  has  never  been  found, — 
though  that  was  twenty-three  years  ago 
now,  and  men  are  still  climbing  and  dig- 
ging about  among  the  fallen  pine 
needles  and  the  great  bowlders  of  those 
rugged  mountain  sides. 

The  theory  is,  that  some  heavy  land- 
slide has  in  past  ages  covered  the  place 
with  earth  and  stones  that  have  in- 
creased in  depth  as  the  vegetation  grew 
upon  it.  Mighty  trees  have  grown  there, 
and  furnished  shelter  and  homes  for  the 
great  elks  and  bears  that  were  hunted 
by  the  Indians  a  thousand  years  before 
the  white  man  heard  of  Oregon,  or  came 
there  to  banish  the  Indians  to  thei 
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narrow  reservations,  and  utterly  exter- 
minate their  noble  game,  the  elk.  Not, 
perhaps,  until  the  demands  of  some 
future  civilization  shall  build  railroads 
through  that  region,  and  wholesale 
blasting  away  of  the  mountain  sides 
take  place,  will  nature's  hidden  store  be 
revealed. 

About  three  years  after  the  discovery 
and  disappointment  above  related,  a 
young  man  drifted  into  Port  Orford, 
with  no  particular  aim  in  life  as  yet,  but 
looking  for  one,  he  said.  He  had  been 
a  sailor,  but  tired  of  the  sea  after  a  few 
hard  trips  over  it  in  various  far-pointing 
directions  from  his  fisher's  home  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

He  was  fired  with  ambition  to  dis- 
cover a  gold-mine  by  the  stories  told 
him  by  the  loafers  around  the  store,  or 
the  choice  spirits  who  tilted  their  chairs 
back  against  the  wall,  and  expectorated 
into  the  fireplace  or  thereabout,  at 
"  Louis's."  None  of  these  parties  had  as 
yet  found  a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  they 
could  tell  a  newcomer  just  how  and 
where  it  could  be  done,  with  but  small 
outlay  and  much  patience.  Humphrey 
Mason  thought  he  could  afford  the  one 
and  cultivate  the  other  with  practice. 
So  he  talked  the  matter  over  with  an- 
other aimless  fellow  like  himself,  who, 
having  had  some  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, was  the  leader  of  the  small  expedi- 
tion they  organized. 

It  consisted  of  two  sturdy  little  moun- 
tain ponies,  one  carrying  some  provi- 
sions and  a  few  tools,  the  other  carrying 
the  adventurers  each  in  turn.  They 
themselves  carried  guns  and  well- 
stocked  cartridge  belts.  The  last  and 
least  of  the  party  carried  nothing  but 
his  own  faithful  little  body  on  four  of 
the  most  tireless  legs  that  ever  belonged 
to  a  dog,  who  had  justly  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  best  hunter  in  the 
country.  They  started  out  with  high 
hopes,  and  to  Mason  at  least  the  whole 
journey  was  a  delight.  He  had  never 
been  on  a  hunt  after  big  game  before, 


and  his  young  nerves  thrilled  with  de- 
lighted anticipation  over  the  stories  of 
panther,  deer,  elk,  and  bear,  that  Billy 
Kane  told  him  of  the  region  they  were 
passing  over. 

At  the  side  of  the  sawdust  mill  road 
that  reached  into  the  firs  about  sb 
miles  from  the  coast,  they  paused  tc 
look  into  an  elk  pit  dug  many  years 
before  by  the  Indians.  When  covered 
carefully  with  brush  these  pits  were 
unnoticed  by  the  great  beasts  in  their 
stampede  through  the  timber,  when 
started  in  the  right  direction  by  th« 
wily  red  man.  One  of  the  herd  woulc 
be  sure  to  fall  into  the  pit,  and  be  dis- 
patched at  leisure. 

It  was  a  clear  day  in  the  early  spring, 
and  filled  with  all  the  delightful  sounds 
and  scents  of  promise  made  by  that 
season  in  its  tender  moments.  The 
browns  and  dull  yellows  of  the  roac 
stretched  away  down  the  shadowy  aisles 
and  lost  themselves  around  the  groups  of 
ponderous  stumps,  which  were  being 
covered  with  a  swift  and  loving  tangle  of 
bright  new  vine  leaves  —  velvety  black- 
berry and  russet  poison  oak.  Mosses 
covered  the  rotting  roots  and  fallen 
chips,  making  all  haste  to  cover  up  the 
trace  of  man's  devastating  presence. 
The  mill  to  which  the  road  led  had  long 
before  been  burned,  and  had  not  been 
rebuilt ;  the  virgin  forest  was  left  un- 
touched except  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
where  the  best  trees  had  been  removed. 
Beyond,  they  stood  tall  and  thick  yet  in 
the  little  valley,  and  their  ranks  covered 
miles  of  rugged  hillside  and  farther 
purple  mountains,  to  their  tops  yet 
whitened  by  late  snows. 

Some  latent  instinct  of  the  woodman 
seemed  to  wake  in  Humphrey  Mason's 
breast,  as  he  swung  along  behind  the 
plodding  pony,  and  listened  to  Billy 
Kane's  high  nasal  monotone.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  thoroughly  awake  for  the 
first  time,  and  could  see  things  as  they 
were.  He  did  not  analyze  the  feeling 
at  all,  but  a  keen  joy  penetrated  him,— 
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a  sense  of  youth  and  its  possibilities,  of 
the  joy  of  simply  being  alive, — as  the 
road  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  bridle  path, 
and  the  shining  surfaces  of  the  breast- 
high  Oregon  grape-leaves  twinkled  the 
reflected  sunlight  into  his  eyes,  and  bur- 
jdened  the  air  with  the  sudden  sweetness 
jof  its  early  bloom.  Soft,  broad  leaves 
touched  his  cheek  from  their  slender, 
elastic  stems,  and  recoiling,  left  there  a 
jtiny  fleck  of  brown  dust  and  a  pungent 
suggestion  to  sneeze,  which  he  obeyed 
with  such  emphasis  that  the  startled 
pack  pony  trotted  ahead  for  several 
paces,  and  Toby  came  back  from  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  brush  to  stand  on  a  log 
with  one  paw  lifted,  his  whole  manner 
a  visible  question. 

Humphrey's  father  had  been  a  fisher- 
jman  all  his  life,  and  had  married  a  girl 
[from  the  pine  region,  who  was  home- 
sick all  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  looked 
but  over  the  gray  sea,  and  dreaded  its 
[power  over  her  husband  and  sons.  This 
jone  had  inherited  the  love  of  both  his 
(parents,  but  never  until  now  had  he 
lully  known  the  charm  of  the  whisper- 
Ing  forest,  with  its  endless  change  and 
isuggestiveness.  If  he  had  been  more 
(ignorant  than  he  was,  or  less  intelligent, 
ihe  would  have  remained  a  sailor ;  but 
isome  strong  sense  of  personal  liberty, 
and  some  pure-mindedness,  revolted 
from  the  sailor's  slavery  on  the  sea  and 
his  license  on  the  land. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  they  made 
|camp,  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  bowlder 
on  the  mountain  side.  They  hung  their 
provisions  to  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  had  a  bed  of  fir  boughs  cut  for 
their  tent,  a  camp-fire  started,  and  the 
coffee  pot  yet  to  fill,  when  Kane  called 
to  Mason  from  the  brook,  where  he  had 
gone  with  that  useful  vessel,  to  come 
and  see  the  bear  tracks,  yet  fresh  in  the 
(soft  sand. 

"  So  you  will  know  them  next  time," 
[he  said.  "  That  bear  has  been  here  since 
yesterday,  but  it  is  too  late  to  go  after 
uiim  tonight,  any  how."  So  a  welcome 


sleep  soon  came  to  the  men,  wrapped 
in  their  blankets  on  the  fir  boughs,  and 
to  Toby  curled  near  the  warm  ashes  of 
the  camp-fire. 

Mason  woke  early  the  next  day,  and 
his  thought  was  of  the  bear,  as  he  hastily 
pulled  on  his  boots  and  went  down  to 
the  brook  again.  He  found  a  number 
of  additional  tracks,  made  evidently  dur- 
ing the  night.  Toby,  who  had  followed 
him,  soon  started  the  trail,  and  went 
bounding  up  the  hillside  with  sharp 
yelps.  Mason  hurried  up  the  bank,  and 
as  he  snatched  his  gun  and  buckled  on 
his  cartridge-belt  told  Kane  that  he  was 
going  to  get  that  bear  before  breakfast. 
He  ran  after  Toby  with  all  possible 
speed.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge  the  dog  was  barking  in  the  next 
ravine  somewhere,  out  of  sight.  He 
followed  the  sound  up  and  down  hill, 
over  fallen  logs  and  through  the  brush, 
for  a  longer  distance  than,  in  his  excite- 
ment, he  could  calculate,  before  catch- 
ing sight  of  Toby  rushing  over  a  little 
rocky  plateau,  to  disappear  down  the 
other  side.  He  followed  close,  and  heard 
below  him  a  great  commotion  of  excited 
barks  from  Toby,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  the  dog,  with  rigid  ears  and  tail, 
watching  a  place  where  the  brush  was 
trampled  about  a  thicket.  Mason  raised 
his  rifle  and  fired  into  the  place.  A 
crashing  was  heard,  and  a  black  bear 
rushed  out  from  the  other  side,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a  fallen  tree,  ran  up 
the  mountain  side,  with  the  swift,  un- 
gainly motion  of  his  kind. 

Mason  fired  again  and  hit  the  creature, 
who  only  ran  the  faster,  after  raising 
himself  an  instant  upon  his  hind  legs,  as 
if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  Dog  and  man 
kept  close  behind,  and  in  the  next  open 
space  another  shot  brought  the  bear 
rolling  over  and  over  several  times  down 
the  hill,  into  the  brush. 

Mason  approached  the  place  with  less 
caution  than  enthusiasm,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  come  suddenly  upon  the  bear 
ready  to  charge  at  him,  and  only  twenty 
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feet  away.  He  fired  instantly,  but  too 
high,  and  the  big  black  animal  with 
gleaming  teeth  and  fierce  growls  of  pain 
and  rage  was  coming.  It  looked  to  him 
as  large  as  an  elephant,  and  to  drop  his 
gun  and  swing  himself  up  into  the 
branches  of  the  nearest  tree  was  a  thing 
quicker  done  than  written. 

The  bear  tried  to  climb  the  tree,  but 
whenever  the  sharp  and  active  claws 
were  clasped  about  its  trunk,  the  pru- 
dent but  brave  Toby  would  be  ready  to 
nip  the  hind  leg  sharply.  Bruin  would 
lose  his  hold  and  give  fruitless  chase, 
but  another  trial  would  end  in  the  same 
way.  The  bear's  shoulder  and  breast 
were  wet  with  blood,  and  the  trampled 
grass  spattered  with  it  everywhere 
about,  before  the  exhausted  and  dying 
animal  at  last  sank  to  the  ground  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  Toby's  bites. 
Mason  descended  with  caution,  and  re- 
loading the  gun  put  a  bullet  through 
the  shaggy  head  before  approaching  to 
examine  his  game.  He  was  filled  with 
wild  exultation,  and  executed  a  fantastic 
breakdown  to  an  accompaniment  of  wild 
yells.  Toby  was  composed,  now  the 
bear  was  dead,  and  lay  panting  with  his 
tongue  cooling. 

After  a  time  Mason  reflected  that 
Kane  must  have  breakfast  about  ready, 
and  looking  at  the  sky  was  surprised  to 
see  the  sun  at  high  noon.  So  he  and 
his  companion  refreshed  themselves 
with  a  drink  from  the  brook  and  started 
toward  camp,  but  found  the  distance 
long.  He  had  taken  no  bearings  as  he 
came,  and  now  simply  went  in  the  di- 
rection he  supposed  the  camp  to  be. 

They  climbed  innumerable  hills  and 
scrambled  down  again,  the  man  believ- 
ing that  they  would  see  the  great  hol- 
lowed rock  of  camp  from  the  top  of  the 
next  one.  Toby  knew  better,  but  said 
nothing  about  it  only  once ;  then  he 
stopped  in  front  of  Mason,  whined,  and 
wagged  his  tail  in  an  insinuating  man- 
ner. Mason  thought  he  was  only  tired, 
and  gave  him  an  encouraging  rub  along 


the  back,  and  a  cheerful  word.     After 
more  than  two  hours'  hard  climbing  they 
came  to  a  little  space  among  the  trees, 
where  Mason  stopped  and  again  lookec 
about  in  a  slightly  bewildered  manner, 
which  was  greatly  increased  when  his 
glance  fell  into  the  canon  below  upoi 
the  carcass  of  the  bear,  and  Toby  sniff- 
ing about  it  hungrily. 

He  made  an  emphatic  ejaculation 
disgust,  and  joined  Toby,  to  whom  h< 
confided  a  remark  exceedingly  uncor 
plimentary  to  himself ;  but  Toby,  whil( 
no  doubt  agreeing  with  him,  only  lookec 
at  the  bear  and  licked  his  chops. 

Mason  considered  the  suggestion  a 
good  one,  and  kindled  a  little  fire,  upon 
which  he  broiled  some  clumsy  steaks 
for  himself,  after  feeding  the  dog.  He 
did  not  enjoy  his  meal  very  much,  not- 
withstanding the  praise  he  had  heard 
of  the  delicacy  of  bear  meat.  He 
skinned  the  carcass,  and  hung  the  pelt 
over  a  branch,  and  secured  some  of  the 
best  meat  with  strips  of  rawhide  to  the 
same  place,  before  starting  again,  this 
time  from  a  different  side  of  the  ravine. 

He  fired  at  small  game  occasionally, 
and  hoped  to  hear  an  answering  shot 
from  Kane's  rifle.  None  came  however, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  again, 
to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  he  found  that 
he  had  made  another  long  circuit,  and 
come  back  to  the  bear  again.  There 
was  the  pelt  over  the  branch,  and  the 
meat  tied  to  the  tree. 

He  considered  the  matter,  then  built 
a  huge  fire  of  the  loose  branches  about 
against  a  dead  stump  ;  then  he  started 
straight  away  from  that,  keeping  it  be- 
hind him  as  far  as  he  could  see  it.  But 
after  a  time  he  lost  sight  of  the  smoke 
behind  a  spur  of  tall  timber.  Clouds 
hung  over  the  sky.  Toby  whined  now 
and  then,  and  kept  close  to  Mason's 
heels.  After  a  time  he  saw  a  light 
through  the  trees  ahead.  He  shouted. 
No  answer  ;  and  after  a  painful  descent 
he  was  again  confronted  by  the  remains 
of  his  camp-fire  and  the  bear. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  devilment  in  the  matter, — not 
knowing  that  a  man  lost  for  the  first 
time  in  the  woods  invariably  gets  con- 
fused in  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
travels  around  in  a  circle, — but  decided 
to  stay  there  for  the  night,  as  it  was 
now  late.  So  the  fire  was  again  kindled 
to  a  lively  blaze,  and  the  same  supper 
prepared,  and  the  thoroughly  tired  man 
was  soon  asleep  on  the  branches  he 
pulled  about  him  near  the  fire. 

He  awakened,  stiff  with  cold  and 
over-exertion,  the  next  day,  which 
proved  itself  in  a  manner  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  one  before.  The  weather, 
too,  was  changing  to  a  chilly  rain,  al- 
most snow.  He  was  completely  bewil- 
dered, and  after  three  days  of  fruitless 
search  he  tied  a  piece  of  the  bear  meat 
around  Toby's  neck,  cut  a  hole  in  the 
skin,  and  drew  it  on  over  his  head  for 
protection,  as  he  had  no  coat,and  started 
to  go  with  the  brook  down  to  the  sea, 
where,  following  the  coast,  he  would 
soon  find  some  dwelling.  His  matches 
were  nearly  gone,  and  he  had  but  few 
cartridges  left.  What  he  at  first  thought 
was  a  huge  joke  on  himself  was  hourly 
growing  more  serious,  and  he  felt  that 
the  brook  was  his  only  hope.  He 
thought  Kane  must  be  lost,  too,  or  dead, 
else  why  did  not  he  hear  his  gun  ? 

A  real  storm  came  up,  and  lasted  sev- 
eral days,  while  man  and  dog  were  toil- 
ing down  the  devious  way  of  the  lit- 
tle brook,  swollen  to  a  torrent  by  the 
rain.  At  night  they  crept  under  the 
sheltering  bearskin  for  mutual  warmth, 
sharing  the  raw  meat  together.  Mason 
shot  a  coon  one  day,  and  Toby  pre- 
ferred that  to  bear  straight ;  but  the 
man  could  not  stand  the  flavor,  though 
the  bear  was  bad  enough. 

At  last  the  stream  entered  the  Sixus 
River,  and  soon  they  found  an  Indian 
shanty,  where  the  half-famished  man 
got  some  food  and  dried  his  clothing. 
When  the  storm  abated,  he  procured 
some  matches  and  a  little  jerked  elk 
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meat,  before  continuing  his  slow  way 
back  to  Port  Orford,  stopping  to  rest 
frequently  and  sympathize  with  poor 
Toby,  who  limped  close  behind  with  his 
tail  at  half-mast. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  of  the  eighth 
day  after  being  lost  that  he  arrived  in 
Port  Orford,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  one  little  hotel.  The  worthy  and 
kind-hearted  old  landlady  had  retired, 
but  soon  appeared  to  shed  the  comfort- 
ing rays  of  her  candle  upon  the  strange 
figure  on  the  doorstep.  It  was  soiled 
and  wild-eyed  ;  the  bearskin  in  which  it 
was  clothed  was  dripping  with  wet.  She 
started  back  in  affright.  "Mein  Gott ! 
Mein  Gott !  Who  is  this  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

He  soon  explained  to  her  satisfaction, 
and  was  cheered  by  the  comfort  of  fire 
and  food.  For  many  days  thereafter  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  place,  as  he  sat  and 
rehearsed  his  adventures  and  hardships 
during  those  long  eight  days. 

Meantime  Kane  was  supposing  him 
dead,  killed  by  the  bear,  and  that  Toby 
had  shared  his  fate,  for  no  trace  of 
either  could  he  find,  nor  could  hear  an- 
swer to  shot  or  shouting.  The  rain  had 
fallen  in  torrents  and  enforced  his  stay 
in  camp,  where  he  grew  so  morbid  over 
the  loss  of  his  comrade  and  dog  that  he 
feared  to  go  home  lest  the  people  should 
think  he  had  killed  Mason  for  the  little 
money  he  was  known  to  have.  In  his 
excursions  into  the  timber  between 
showers  he  forgot  to  look  for  gold,  in  his 
intense  anxiety  to  find  some  bit  of  torn 
clothing  or  sign  of  a  struggle.  At  last, 
about  six  miles  from  camp,  he  found 
what  was  left  of  the  bear  and  the  soaked 
ashes  of  the  camp-fire.  A  mighty  relief 
came  to  him  then.  After  all,  Mason 
might  not  be  dead.  And  he  started  for 
home  in  haste,  to  get  help  to  search. 

The  first  living  thing  to  give  him 
greeting  was  Toby,  who  almost  wagged 
himself  in  two  with  delight. 

Mason  came  in  sight  next,  and  Kane 
greeted  him  with  a  flood  of  profane 
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ejaculation  and  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  soon-told  tale  he  reiterated  them, 
coupled  with  the  utterance  of  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  he  would  never 
go  into  the  woods  again  with  any  stur- 
geon-livered  son  of  a  sea  cook,  who 
would  get  lost  the  first  time  he  got  on 
the  other  side  of  a  brush  pile. 

"  Say,  young  salty,  are  you  rightifond 
of  bear  meat  ?  " 

"Did  you  find  any  gold  in  the  Sixus 
as  you  came  down  ?" 

Mason  bore  all  their  charring  with 
good  nature,  and  the  stalwart,  fresh- 
faced  young  giant  won  many  friends  and 
a  good  word,  when  needed  to  get  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mail  from  Crescent  City  up  the  coast 
some  eighty  miles. 

II. 

AT  this  business,  in  which  there  was 
no  little  danger  during  heavy  weather 
from  slippery  trails,  falling  timber,  and 
quicksands  in  the  many  streams  to  be 
forded,  (there  were  no  wagon  roads  ;  all 
travel  and  traffic  was  carried  on  by 
horseback,)  Mason  learned  far  more  of 
woodcraft  than  he  knew  when  starting 
out  on  his  unfortunate  prospecting  tour. 
He  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  surest 
riders  and  best  shots  in  the  county. 

He  was  seldom  out  of  sight  of  his 
loved  sea,  which  broke  at  his  feet  all 
along  the  cliff-top  trails,  and  across  the 
reaches  of  wide  sands,  where  the  narrow 
road  lost  itself  anew  after  every  south- 
west wind  that  piled  the  heavy  breakers 
in  masses  of  foam  across  them. 

His  day  of  rest,  Sunday,  was  passed 
at  Port  Orford,  with  a  family  who  lived 
in  the  old  fort-house, — a  relic  of  past 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  who  at  one 
time  made  that  region  a  bloody  battle 
ground.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  was 
stationed  there,  and  with  these,  the  offi- 
cers' families,  and  the  people  gathered 
about  the  trading  station,  there  was 
once  much  more  of  a  town  there  than  at 
the  time  of  which  this  narrative  treats. 


The  wooden  houses  were  yet  all  stan 
ing,  however  ;  among  them  a  hotel  and 
hall  for  public  meetings,  all  except  fo 
or  five  alike  empty  and  deserted,  but 
the  swallows  that  had  built  their  nes 
in  them.     In  and  out  they  flew  ever 
where,   through   the   broken  window 
filling  with  their  soft  blending  cries  t 
pleasant  twilight  air  of  early  summe 
and  almost  darkening  the  air  as  they 
darted  in  ever  narrowing  rounds  above 
their  undisturbed  houses  before  enter- 
ing them  for  the  night. 

In  the  deserted  hall,  where,  during 
war  times,  men  with  hate  in  their  hearts 
for  their  fellows  had  listened  to  burnin 
words,  and  answered  them  with  t 
wordless  tumult  of  passionate  applaus 
the  swallows  had  marshaled  their  force 
the  strongest.  To  every  projecting 
edge,  to  every  plank  and  beam  in  the 
roof,  their  nests  were  clinging, —  made 
in  all  shapes  and  fancies  that  suggested 
themselves  to  the  nimble  architects. 
In  convenient  corners  they  would  be 
three  and  four  stories  high ;  others 
double,  with  an  opening  at  each  side. 
They  formed  altogether  a  community 
prosperous  and  happy,  for  they  had  no 
poor  nor  aristocracy  in  that  little  city  of 
a  thousand  homes.  It  was  quite  the 
pride  of  the  people  to  take  a  stranger 
there  to  see  them, and  the  little  creatures 
had  been  undisturbed  so  long  that  they 
did  not  object  to  close  inspection. 

All  this  innocent  pride  and  happiness 
was  rudely  broken  one  Saturday  by  the 
visit  of  an  Indian  family  containing  two 
or  three  half-grown  boys,  whose  ten- 
dency to  mischief  and  original  sin  found 
a  whole  afternoon's  gratification  in 
throwing  down  all  those  nests  and  kill- 
ing the  unfortunate  birds  they  con- 
tained. No  one  noticed  what  was  being 
done,  and  their  work  was  complete  be- 
fore they  left, — fortunately  for  them- 
selves, before  it  was  discovered,  for  the 
quiet  folk  of  that  little  place  regarded 
the  destruction  of  their  pets  as  a  public 
calamity. 
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None  of  their  number  felt  the  outrage 
so  keenly,  and  with  such  bitter  outcry 
against  its  cruelty,  as  little  Bessie  Rior- 
dan,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey  Ma- 
son's host  in  the  old  fort-house.  She 
was  the  only  child  in  the  place,  and  had 
grown  up  more  shy  and  sensitive  than 
if  she  had  had  the  company  of  other 
children.  Seeking  society  in  the  life 
of  all  things  around  her,  she  had  come 
to  have  a  great  sympathy  with  the  swal- 
lows and  their  affairs  ;  had  watched  the 
nests  grow  in  the  old  hall  by  ones,  by 
dozens,  and  by  tiers.  She  had  even 
helped  by  mixing  the  mud  for  their 
use  on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  where 
the  tiny  tracks  were  the  thickest  in  the 
soft  clay,  and  sitting  quite  motionless 
while  the  little  masons  collected  their 
loads  almost  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes 
lost  them  again,  while  they  fought  out 
some  disagreement  with  a  neighbor  art- 
isan. She  had  watched  the  starting  out 
into  independent  life  of  each  new  fam- 
ily with  a  joy  that  was  only  equaled  by 
the  feathered  parents  themselves.  She 
picked  up  the  young  who  were  crowded 
out  of  the  close  quarters  too  soon,  and 
if  possible  restored  them  ;  if  not,  she 
tenderly  kissed  the  unresponsive,  sickly 
little  frights,  and  put  them  where  she 
hoped  the  busy  parents  would  hear  their 
cries  for  food. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  as  he 
strode  over  the  fields,  as  a  short  cut 
home  to  the  supper  he  knew  Mrs.  Rior- 
dan  would  have  ready  for  him,  Hum- 
phrey Mason  should  find  a  tumbled  and 
sobbing  little  figure  flat  on  its  face  in 
the  clover  by  the  fence  ? 

He  had  never  seen  her  in  tears  before, 
and  the  sight  filled  him  with  alarm. 
When  at  last  he  could  ascertain  from 
her  broken  and  passionate  words  what 
the  matter  was,  he  was  much  relieved  in 
mind  ;  but  possessing  much  kindness  of 
heart,  and  the  tact  that  goes  with  it,  he 
only  expressed  indignant  sympathy, 
while  coaxing  and  half  carrying  the  ex- 
hausted girl  to  the  house. 


At  the  supper  table  her  tear-stained 
face  seemed  only  to  irritate  her  mother, 
who,  after  several  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks upon  her  silliness  and  her  ap- 
pearance, at  last  said  she  was  glad  the 
pesky  birds  were  dead,  such  messy 
things  they  were, —  and  now,  perhaps, 
Bessie  would  stay  at  home  a  little  more, 
and  finish  that  patchwork  quilt.  Where- 
upon Bessie  rose  from  her  unfinished 
supper  and  went  out  of  the  door,  with 
her  chin  quivering  and  eyes  blind  with 
tears. 

"  Why  don't  you  let  the  child  alone  ? 
She  would  have  eaten  her  supper,"  said 
the  father. 

"  Child !  She  is  fourteen  years  old, 
and  ought  to  know  something  more  than 
to  climb  about  the  way  she  does.  She 
cares  about  nothing  but  birds,  and  bugs, 
and  tadpoles,  and  all  sorts  of  weeds  and 
trash  she  brings  in,  to  litter  up  the 
house  for  me  to  clean  up." 

In  spite  of  her  irritability, —  which 
was  in  reality  a  sort  of  expression  of  her 
sympathy, —  the  mother  grew  anxious 
about  Bessie,  when  she  did  not  answer 
her  calls  nor  appear  when  night  came 
"  She's  always  prowling  about  and  ain't 
afraid  of  anything  in  the  dark,"  she  ex- 
claimed fretfully,  as  if  to  be  afraid  of 
that  indefinable  Something  in  the  dark 
was  a  thing  commendable  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

At  last  Humphrey  abruptly  put  an  end 
to  Mr.  Riordan's  aimless  gossip  over  the 
fire  and  his  pipe,  by  getting  up  and  going 
out.  Under  all  his  talk  of  other  things 
there  had  been  a  feeling  of  tender  sym- 
pathy for  Bessie,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  a  shy  comradeship,  in- 
termittent on  her  part,  and  unobtrusive 
on  his.  She  had  sometimes  ridden  one 
of  his  horses  around  the  wide  yard  or 
down  the  old  road  to  the  shore.  Once 
they  had  together  disobeyed  the  man- 
date of  Mrs.  Riordan,  and  galloped  a 
mile  or  so  down  the  sand,  but  only  to 
return  more  leisurely  and  repent,  when 
they  beheld  what  a  fit  of  anxiety  that 
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timorous  matron  had  fallen  into.  But 
during  that  ride  she  had  shown  him 
from  the  shore  a  little  cave  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff  twenty  feet  or  so  from  the 
top,  but  hidden.  She  had  called  it  her 
retreat,  and  when  her  mother  grew  too 
insistent  about  the  patchwork  quilt, — 
which  it  seemed  was  a  matter  of  some 
years'  standing, —  she  would  go  to  this 
place  and  hide. 

Now  Mason  thought  she  had  probably 
gone  there,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be- 
tray a  knowledge  of  the  place.  It  was 
reached  by  narrow  footholds  among  the 
stiff,  wind-flattened  shrubs  that  clung 
to  the  crannies  of  the  cliff,  and  when  he 
had  swung  himself  down  a  little  distance 
he  called  her  name,  and  thought  he 
heard  a  faint  answer.  He  went  on,  and 
soon  saw  her  light  dress  against  the 
darkness  of  the  little  space. 

"  Bessie  !  I  thought  you  were  here. 
Won't  you  come  in  now  ?  You  are  cold, 
and  the  mother  is  anxious." 

He  took  her  little  cold  hand,  and  drew 
her  up.  A  long  sigh  trembled  from  her 
lips,  and  then  she  said  with  intense 
feeling  in  her  tones  :  - 

"  Humphrey,  it  was  those  murderous 
little  Indians  that  did  it,— old  Tib's 


boys.     O,  I  could  kill  them  ;    if  I  hz 
them  here  I  could  throw  them  down  the 
cliff!    Just  think,  they  tortured  thos 
poor  birds, —  strung  them  on  sticks,  am 
left  them  to  die  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  they  shall  be  punishec 
I  will   stop  at   their  camp  on    Flora's 
Creek,  Monday,  and  cut  off  their  ears 
I  '11  bring  'em  to  you  next  Saturday,  - 
see  if  I  don't." 

When   they  reached  the  top  of  th< 
cliff,  she  was   still  trying  to  wipe  the 
falling    tears    away   with    her    soddt 
scrap  of  a  handkerchief.     He  drew  01 
his  own,  and  wiped  the  face  that  look* 
so  very  small  and  white  in  the  dim  light 
and  obeying  a  sudden  impulse  of  tei 
derness,   he   put   his   arm   around    the 
shivering  little  figure,  and  swept   h( 
along  to  the  doorstep,  where  he  bei 
suddenly,   and    kissed    the    little   col 
cheek  before  he  opened  the  door,  am 
told  her,  with  a  sudden  assumption  ol 
paternal  solicitude,  to  hurry  in  and  ge 
warm. 

He  went  down  town,  and  reflected  01 
the  way  that  perhaps  that  last  little  at 
tention   had    been   a  trifle   too   mucl 
Her  mother  had  said  she  was  nearly 
young  lady,  so  she  might  resent  it. 

Quien. 


[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 
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THE  Hawaiian  tangle,  bad  enough  in  itself,  is  al- 
most hopelessly  obscured  to  the  public  by  a  cloud  of 
newspaper  recrimination  and  dispute  as  to  facts, 
relevant  and  irrelevant.  The  first  essential  to  any 
honest  opinion  about  it  is  to  recall  clearly  which 
things  are  certain  and  which  in  controversy.  A 
good  many  of  the  controverted  points  have  little 
practical  bearing  on  our  duty  as  a  nation. 

FIRST,  it  is  unquestionable  that  our  representative 
and  marines  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Hawaii.  The  three  facts  that 
are  not  denied  are,  that  American  forces  were  landed 
on  the  soil  of  a  friendly  power  without  its  permission 
and  against  its  protest ;  that  our  minister  formally  rec- 
ognized the  revolutionary  organization  as  the  de  facto 
government  of  Hawaii  before  it  had  obtained  actual 
possession  of  the  government ;  and  that  this  recog- 
nition was  used  by  the  revolutionists  as  evidence 
that  they  counted  on  the  backing  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  government,  and  that 
it  was  expressly  upon  this  intimation  that  the  gov- 
ernment control  was  surrendered.  These  undisputed 
occurrences  constitute  a  breach  of  international 
comity  of  the  grossest  sort, —  a  sort  that  undoubtedly 
calls  for  disavowal  and  reparation.  But  what  rep- 
aration is  practicable,  or  whether  any  is  practicable, 
is  a  more  complicated  question. 

IT  is  further  charged,  and  some  evidence  of  grave 
import  is  given,  that  this  aid  of  our  representative 
and  forces  was  given  to  the  act  of  revolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  understanding, —  was,  in 
blunt  language,  the  result  of  conspiracy  against  a 
friendly  government.  This  is  emphatically  denied, 
and  by  men  of  most  reputable  character.  A  part 
of  this  controversy  concerns  official  correspondence, 
which  is  not  yet  in  evidence,  and  which  newspapers 
are  discussing  on  the  strength  of  mere  rumor  ;  a 
part  rests  on  the  personal  statements  of  the  parties 
concerned,  which  are  profuse  and  conflicting  ;  and 
the  part  that  has  been  most  of  all  before  the  public 
concerns  the  question  whether  the  American  marines 
were  landed  honestly  as  avowed,  for  the  protection 
of  American  interests,  or  whether  it  was  really  done 
in  support  of  the  revolution.  Evidence  of  consider- 
able weight  is  offered  on  either  side  concerning  the 
real  purpose  of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  sheer 
conflicts  of  veracity  occur. 

A  second  point  that  is  in  controversy  concerns  the 
ability  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  without  our  help.  It  is  passionately 
urged  that  it  could  have  done  so,  but  it  is  impossible 


now  to  say  with  any  certainly  whether  it  could  or  could 
not.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  revolutionist  or- 
ganization would  either  have  obtained  control  at  cost 
of  bloodshed,  or  that  it  would  have  made  terms  of 
some  sort  with  the  monarchy. 

Now  neither  of  these  discussions  affects,  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  certainty  that  the  revolution  was 
accomplished  with  official  American  aid,  nor  our 
duty  of  reparation.  Both  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  extent  of  our  responsibility,  and  the 
question  how  far  we  should  go  in  trying  to  make 
good  the  wrong.  If  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that 
there  was  no  pre-arrangement,  but  only  an  impul- 
sive impropriety  on  the  part  of  our  minister,  and 
that  the  interference  was  not  of  decisive  effect,  and 
did  not  alter  the  result,  the  incident,  we  should 
think,  might  very  properly  end  with  what  has  very 
properly  been  done, —  the  expression  of  the  regret 
of  the  State  Department,  and  the  offer  of  diplomatic 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  injured  party.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  becomes  finally  evident  that  the 
revolution  was,  as  charged,  undertaken  under  assur- 
ance of  United  States  backing,  and  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  it,  our  responsibility  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly grave,  and  the  question  of  just  action  in 
the  last  degree  perplexing.  The  rigid  rule  of  justice 
would  probably  in  such  a  case  require  that  restitu- 
tion should  be  made  at  any  cost :  but  the  idea  of 
the  use  of  force  to  reinstate  a  government  with  which 
our  own  can  have  little  sympathy,  and  dislodge  one 
that  we  have  much  sympathy  with,  would  make  the 
course  of  rigid  legal  justice  almost  impracticable. 
To  use  arms,  in  short,  to  carry  out  a  duty  disagree- 
able to  itself,  is  something  that  a  nation  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere 
diplomatic  apology  for  so  gross  a  wrong  as  this  is, 
in  case  the  charges  are  proved,  without  undoing  the 
wrong,  is  absurd  :  there  would  be  no  creditable  way 
out  of  the  situation  brought  on  us  by  the  action  of 
our  representative. 

THE  comparative  merits  of  the  two  Hawaiian 
governments  —  the  undoubted  corruption  and  weak- 
ness of  the  monarchy  based  on  the  popular  will,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  grave  objections  on  the  other 
to  an  oligarchy  of  even  the  best  men,  without  refer- 
ence to  "  the  consent  of  the  governed  "  —  was  none 
of  our  concern  at  the  time  the  first  interference 
occurred.  It  is  not  now,  on  a  strict  construction  of 
our  duty  to  the  government  we  have  wronged  :  a 
wrong  to  a  bad  man  is  as  bad  in  law  as  one  to  a 
good  man.  Practically,  it  must  modify  to  a  consid- 
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erable  extent  the  temper  in  which  our  government 
could  deal  with  the  Provisional  Government,  even 
were  it  not  necessary  to  take  public  sentiment  into 
account  in  a  nation  like  ours.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
question  that  a  desire  to  side  with  what  is  practi- 
cally an  American  colony  in  Hawaii  against  Ka- 
nakas, together  with  amour  propre  wounded  by  the 
idea  of  withdrawal  and  apology,  is  the  kernel  of  the 
popular  outcry  against  the  Administration's  Hawaii- 
an course. 

Now  here  is  an  exceedingly  complex  and  delicate 
situation,  with  a  plain  demand  of  honor  pointing  in 
one  direction,  and  the  natural  sympathies  of  the 
nation  in  another  ;  and  serious  questions  of  fact, 
which  should  determine  how  far  we  are  involved, 
and  what  the  limits  of  our  action  should  be,  waiting 
to  be  conclusively  determined  ;  and  while  all  this 
is  pending,  rational  action  is  made  difficult  by  a  hur- 
ricane of  irresponsible  assertions,  denunciations  based 
upon  conjectures,  recriminations  in  very  bad  tem- 
per, and  an  utter  failure  to  discriminate  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  pity. 

IT  is  hard  on  this  coast  to  enter  into  the  feeling 
against  football  that  has  appeared  in  many  Eastern 
papers,  for  the  reason  that  the  dangers  and  abuses 
they  denounce  have  not  appeared  here.  It  is  said 
in  enumerations  of  football  accidents,  that  a  student 
in  California  was  killed  in  the  game.  The  acci- 
dent happened  ;  it  happened  many  years  ago,  in  an 
old-fashioned  campus  game,  without  training,  with- 
out exciting  competition,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  himself. 
He  might  as  easily  have  met  his  death  by  heedless 
moving  about  on  a  yacht,  or  on  a  street  crossing. 


It  had  no  bearing  on  the  present  intercollegiate 
contests.  In  these,  there  has  been  no  such  rough- 
ness here,  so  far  as  to  rouse  questions  of  the  safety 
of  the  game  ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  there  could  be 
with  such  umpiring  as  we  have  had,  especially  such 
as  Washington  lent  California  in  the  recent  Cali- 
fornia-Stanford contest.  The  gambling  connected 
with  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  grave  consideration. 
It  has  not  been  found,  so  far  in  this  State,  that  foot- 
ball men  failed  in  scholarly  standing,  nor  that  the 
time  given  to  training  interfered  seriously  with  work. 
There  is  good  in  the  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater 
that  is  sometimes  inspired  by  these  visible  contests 
in  men  that  would  not  be  inspired  with  it  in  better 
ways.  And  as  long  as  the  public,  including  the 
press,  glorifies  the  winning  college  in  these  contests, 
sends  it  the  students,  gives  it  the  endowments,  se- 
vere criticism  of  the  faculties  that  allow  them  comes 
with  bad  grace  from  press  and  public. 

THE  Midwinter  Fair  has  kept  steadily  on  its  way, 
in  spite  of  the  doubting  Thomases,  and  has  grown 
far  beyond  original  plans.  Already  the  strange  peo- 
ples and  costumes  begin  to  make  a  showing  on  Mar- 
ket and  Montgomery  streets.  Before  another  issue 
of  this  magazine  the  formal  opening  will  have  been 
held  and  the  Fair  begun  in  earnest.  The  proverbial 
Californian  welcome  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
from  present  appearances,  to  entertain  its  guests.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  anxiety  so  far  shown 
has  been  lest  California's  visitors  should  not  be  served 
with  the  best  samples  of  her  products,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  complaint  of  raised  prices  or  any  dispo- 
sition to  make  out_of  the  stranger  within  our  gates 
the  small  immediate  gain  that  costs  much  in  injured 
reputation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Stedman's  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  1 

IN  these  days  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
microscopic  analysis  of  particular  poems,  to  those 
abiding  questions  of  art  which  many  an  age  of  intel- 
lectual life,  from  Plato's  to  our  own,  has  tried  to 
answer.  Not  that  we  expect  a  final  settlement,  for 
the  beauty  of  art,  as  of  religion,  is  the  impossibility 
of  a  final  utterance.  It  is  with  such  questions  Mr. 
Stedman  deals  in  this  series  of  studies,  delivered  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  the  Percy  Turnbull 
Lectureship  of  Poetry.  Apart  from  its  subject  mat- 

1  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  By  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ; 
1893. 


ter,  there  are  two  things  which  make  the  book  val- 
uable to  a  widely  varying  class  of  readers, — its  clear- 
ness, and  its  attempt  after  scientific  accuracy. 

To  the  non -professional  reader,  the  higher  criti- 
cisms of  poetry  are,  to  some  extent,  apt  to  be  under 
ban.  The  student  may  lay  siege  to  some  redoubta- 
ble sentence  ;  but  time  for  such  struggle  is  denied 
most  of  us,  even  if  the  inclination  retain  its  original 
force.  But  Mr.  Stedman  all  honest  lovers  of  the  art 
can  follow  ;  it  may  be  at  a  distance  here  and  there, 
but  that  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  not 
from  a  loss  of  the  path. 

When  Aristotle  says  "  Poetry  is  imitation  through 
imagery,  and  its  end,  delight,"  there  is  at  least  a 
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question  about  how  clear  the  illumination  of  the  sub- 
ject is.  Take  that  famous  modern  dark  saying : 
"  Poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life,  under  the  conditions 
fixed  for  such  criticism  by  the  laws  of  poetic  truth 
and  poetic  beauty."  The  words  of  Matthew  Arnold 
are  worth  pondering  over,  but  that  "lucidity  of 
soul "  he  so  lauds  in  critic  or  poet  is  hardly  induced 
in  the  reader  of  his  famous  dictum. 

In  the  first  lecture,  "Oracles  New  and  Old,"  Mr. 
Stedman  has  gathered  the  most  noteworthy  attempts 
to  define  poetry.  There  is  the  Greek,  with  its  in- 
sistence on  dramatic  content,  and  with  its  fine  sense 
of  form  ;  the  Romantic  movement,  with  its  insistence 
on  passion  ;  Ruskin's  luminous  haze,  and  Words- 
worth's saying  :  "  Poetry  is  not  opposed  to  prose,  to 
which  the  true  antithesis  is  verse,  but  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  science,  or  matter  of  fact."  Then  he  deals 
with  the  whole  school  of  transcendentalists,  who 
feel  its  spirit  keenly,  but  in  whose  large  utterances 
we  miss  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  form.  Mr.  Sted- 
man does  not  add  to  the  riddles.  He  assumes  much 
of  the  transcendental  thought  as  to  the  poetic  spirit, 
but  "the  poetic  spirit  must  become  concrete  through 
utterance  "  to  become  poetry,  "  which  is  rhythmical, 
imaginative  language,  expressing  the  invention, 
taste,  thought,  passion,  and  insight,  of  the  human 
soul."  In  his  exemplification  of  his  definition  he 
treats  the  relations  of  verse  to  prose,  and  of  poetry 
to  its  kindred  arts. 

While  the  thought  is  not  new, — how  could  it  well 
be, — the  wealth  of  illustration  is  nowhere  more  en- 
joyable;  and  through  the  whole  book,  indeed,  this 
fitness  of  illustration  is  surpassed  by  only  one  other 
aid  in  the  clear-cut  rendering  of  the  thought,  that  aid 
is  given  by  his  masterly  characterizations.  Take 
this  for  example.  He  speaks  of  Dante  :  "His  heart 
was  strengthened  for  judgment,  his  manhood  for 
hate,  and  his  vision  was  set  heavenward  for  an  ideal." 
In  such  high  words  as  these,  those  speakers  who  will 
follow  Mr.  Stedman  in  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  poetie  art  may  well  find  their  inspiration. 

One  of  the  moot  points  in  any  such  a  task  as 
Mr.  Stedman  sets  before  himself  is  the  definition  of 
beauty,  or  rather  the  whole  attempt  to  analyze  that 
which,  by  its  nature,  eludes  all  dissection.  His 
treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  portion  of  his  work.  Accepting  that 
for  the  artist,  as  artist,  there  can  be  no  denial  of 
matter,  he  says  in  substance  the  following:  "The 
impression  of  the  light,  color,  sound,  etc.,  of  an  ob- 
ject is  the  result  of  personal  sensation,  caused  by 
vibration.  The  quality  of  the  object  from  which  the 
vibrations  emanate  is  operative  in  determining  the 
vibration,  and  therefore,  in  determining  the  sensa- 
tion. Beauty  is  that  quality  of  the  object,  operative 
in  regulating  those  vibrations,  which  through  sensa- 
tion enforces  upon  intelligence  a  perception  of  fit- 
ness or  perfection."  Stripped  of  all  its  gracious  illus- 
tration, those  words  convey  but  dimly  the  thought 
of  the  author,  but  may  serve  to  indicate  his  method. 


Mr.  Stedman  deals  at  length  with  the  varying 
presence  of  the  personality  of  the  poet  as  determin- 
ing the  great  school  of  poetry,  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  poetic  imagination.  From  these  last  chap- 
ters, as  indeed  from  the  whole  book,  comes  that  best 
helpfulness;  for  he  sends  us  back  to  the  poets  with  a 
clearer  vision  ;  a  vision,  cleared  not  only  by  contact 
with  a  mind  that  interprets  into  the  language  of  its 
own  generation  the  laws  of  poetry,  but  also  by  con- 
tact with  a  serene  faith  in  the  persistence  and  ad- 
vance of  poetic  beauty,  which  recognizes  that  science 
and  poetry,  as  science  and  religion,  are  at  war  only 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  these  mighty  words 
are  of  value  rather  as  party  shibboleths,  than  as  differ- 
ing forms  of  the  one  attempt  to  apprehend  the  full- 
ness of  truth. 

Abnormal  Han.i 

THE  Circular  of  Information,  Number  4,  1893, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  one  of  much  general 
sociological  interest.  It  is  not  so  much  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  indicated  by  its  title,  as  a  digest  of 
the  existing  treatises,  and  a  mass  of  data.  Society 
is  classified  for  its  purposes  as  follows  : 

(i.)  The  normal  class,  who  greatly  exceed  all 
other  classes  in  number ;  these,  in  every  community, 
constitute  the  conservative  and  trustworthy  element, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  race. 

(2.)  The  dependent  class,  supported  by  charita- 
ble institutions.  In  1880,  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  was  123,626. 

(3.)  The  delinquent  class,  found  in  prisons  and 
reformatories  ;  in  1880  this  numbered  70,077. 

(4.)  The  defective  class, — the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded ;  and  also  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 
These  numbered  82,806. 

(5.)  Persons  of  genius  or  great  talent. 
The  total  number  recorded  of  the  dependent,  de- 
linquent, and  defective  classes  was  thus  under  half  a 
million ;  but  of  course  there  are  a  great  many  more 
that  were  not  sent  to  institutions  :  but  in  any  case, 
the  number  of  such  people  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  enormous  trouble,  expense,  and,  danger, they 
cause  to  society, — the  delinquent  class  especially, 
though  the  smallest. 

The  chief  cause  of  criminality,  the  authorities 
quoted  agree,  is  criminal  parentage  and  association, 
and  the  neglect  of  children  by  their  parents.  No 
great  impression,  it  is  thought,  can  be  made  on  it, 
till  society  recognizes  its  right  to  take  children  from 
improper  parents,  for  education  in  the  rudiments  of 
civilization  and  decency. 

As  to  the  influence  of  education  in  diminishing 
crime,  European  authorities  differ  a  good  deal ; 
their  figures  seem  to  show,  on  the  whole,  that  ele- 
mentary education  increases  crime,  but  makes  its 
character  less  brutal,  while  higher  education  lessens 

1  Abnormal  Man.  Being  Essays  on  Education  and 
Crime,  and  Related  Subjects.  By  Arthur  MacDonald. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office  :  1893. 
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crime  noticeably.  The  American  authorities  are 
well  agreed  that  education  lessens  crime.  In  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  education  and  crime  have 
both  increased  ;  but  in  these  countries  there  has, 
also,  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  alcohol, 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  crime. 

The  majority  of  criminals  reported  from  American 
institutions  had  an  elementary  education,  but  there 
were  also  a  good  many  illiterates ;  84  per  cent  claimed 
some  religion,  Catholics  being  most  numerous,  but 
Protestants  not  far  behind,  and  Jews  very  few  ;  the 
majority  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
of  the  State  where  they  were  convicted, —  "this 
confirms  the  well-known  migratory  tendency  in 
criminals,"  —  were  children  of  poor  parents,  and 
city  dwellers  ;  most  of  them  had  good  health.  The 
majority  were  considered  by  the  reporting  intitutions 
as  criminal  through  circumstances,  and  not  essen- 
tially different  from  other  men  :  35  per  cent,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  of  criminal  propensities. 

A  brief  digest  is  given  of  a  number  of  important 
European  books,  including  the  subjects  of  Hyp- 
notism and  Crime,  Alcoholism  and  Crime,  Criminal 
Societies,  (the  Mafia,  e.  g.,}  etc.  Insanity  and 
Genius  are  also  discussed.  A  very  long  and  full 
bibliography  occupies  more  than  one  third  of  the 
volume. 

Briefer  Notice. 

WE  noticed  in  our  last  number  a  group  of  calen- 
dars for  1894.  Two  others  have  been  received  since. 
The  Tucker  Calendar,  by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker,  is 
one  of  the  always  pleasing  groups  of  child-studies 
in  water-color,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  calen- 
dars. In  this,  the  pretty  child-figures  are  brought 
into  connection  with  various  pet  animals.  The 
Chinese  Lantern  Calendar  is  ingenious,  and  meets 
the  desire  for  novelty.  It  consists  of  four  delicately 
colored  leaves,  lantern-shaped,  and  decorated  with 
quaint  Chinese  groups.  The  calendar  is  divided 
into  three-month  parts  on  these  lanterns. 


Books  Received. 

Lyric  Touches.  By  John  Patterson.  Cincinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  :  1893. 

The  Chinese  Lantern  Calendar,  1894:  San  Fran-, 
cisco  :  A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  Tucker  Calendar,  1894.     Ibid. 

Told  by  the  Colonel.     By  W.  L.  Alden.     N« 
York:  J.  S.  Tait  &  Sons:   1893. 

Indoors.  By  Samuel  How.  New  York  :  War- 
ren, Fuller  &  Co.  :  1893. 

The  Spanish  Missions  of  Alta  California.  San 
Francisco:  W.  K.  Vickery:  1893. 

Vagrant  Fancies.  By  Frances  Grant  Teetzel. 
Milwaukee :  1893. 

The  Soul  of  the  Bishop.  By  John  Strange  Win- 
ter. New  York  :  Tait  &  Sons  :  1893. 

The  Larger  Life.     By  Henry  Austin  Adams.  Ibid. 

The  Curb  of  Honor.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Ibid. 

Eleventh  Report  of  State  Mineralogist.  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  :  State  Printing  Office  :  1893. 

A  String  of  Amber  Beads.  By  Martha  Evarts 
Holden.  Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  :  1893. 

The  Delectable  Duchy.  By  "  Q."  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  :  1893. 

None  Such  ?  By  Emory  J.  Haynes.  Boston  :  The 
North  Publishing  Co. :  1893. 

Congressional  Manual.  By  J.  Howard  Gove. 
New  York  :  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1893. 

The  German  Declensions  Simplified.  By  William 
A.  Wheatley.  Ibid. 

Our  Village.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  New 
York  :  Charles  L.  Webster :  1893. 

Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pr6.  A  Book  of  Lyrics.  By 
Bliss  Carman.  Ibid. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
By  J.  W.  Powell.  Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ing Office  :  1892. 


STOMACH  TROUBLES 

Speedily  Cured 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

AYER'S   PILLS 

A  friend  speaks  through  the  Bootlihay  (Me.) 
Register,  of  the  beneficial  results  he  has  recieved 
from  a  regular  use  of  Ayer's  Pills.  He  says: 
"  I  was  feelfcig  sick  and  tired  and  my  stomach 
seemed  all  out  of  order.  I  tried  a  number  of 
remedies,  but  none  seemed  to  give  me  any  relief 
until  I  was  induced  to  try  the  old  reliable 
Ayer's  Pills.  I  have  taken  only  one  box,  but  I 
feel  like  a  new  man.  I  think  they  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  easy  to  take  of  anything  I  ever 
used,  being  so  finely  sugar-coated  that  even  a 

child  will  take  them.    I  urge  upon  all  who  are  in  need  of  a  laxative  to  try  Ayer's  Pills. 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  they  will  do  good." 
"  As  a  family  medicine,  I  consider  Ayer's  Pills  superior  to  all  others.    In  my  family,  I 

have  used  them  for  years  and  never  known  them  to  fail.    Can  commend  this  medicine 

to  mothers,  as  being  mild,  pleasant  in  action,  and  yet  effective."— Mrs.  U.  I.  Puio, 

San  Diego,  Texas. 

AYER'S  CATHARTIC   PILLS 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  &  Co  ,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Every    Dose    Effective 


KNIVES, 

FORKS,  SPOONS,  ETC. 


""THIS     SAME     BRAND  WAS  USED    BY 
OUR     GRANDPARENTS    AND   ARE  THE    ONLY 

ROGERS    GOODS 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  SINCE  THE  YEAR 

184-7-  

FICTITIOUS  BRANDS  OF    ROGERS    SPOONS 
ETC.WERE   UNKNOWN  UNTIL  MANY  YEARS  LATER. 

'THE  QUESTION"WILLTHEY  WEAR"? 

1\eed  rxeVer  be.   asKed  if  your  ^opd^beqr 

ttVjS    TRADE    A\ARK    OS   it 

guarantees    THE  QUALITY. 

BE   SURE   THE    PREFIX  "l847"  IS  STAMPED 

ON    EVERY    ART  ICLE 
FOR  SALE   BYTHE    PRINCIPAL    DEALERS. 

If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine  1  847  Rogers  Goods  can  be 

obtained,  address  THE  MERIDBN  BRITANNIA  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
ORANGE  5?OCN     Illustrations  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  information  will  be  mailed     FRUIT   FORK 

you.    (MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 

Wheii  you  write,  please  nieiitioii  "  The  Overlaud  Monthly." 


Peddling 

house  to  house,  with  "  prizes  "  thrown 
,  sells  a  good  many  pretty  poor  wash- 
ng-powders.  Don't  let  these  worthless 
prizes    deceive     you.        They     don't 
amount  to  anything.     Consider  their 
fame  if  you  bought  them  in  the  reg- 
ular    way,     and     compare     this 
with  the  value  of  ruined  linens, 
"\    paints,  etc.,  that  you  risk  with 
these  washing-powders. 

There's  nothing  cheaper  to 
wash  with  than  Pearline. 

That  gives  you  easy  washing   that 
is  absolutely  safe.     You  would  better 
use    Pearline,    and     buy    your    own 
prizes.     You'd  save  money. 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  "  this  is  as  good 
as  "  or  "  the  same   as  Pearline."     IT'S    FALSE — Pearline    is   never 
•*     T-V  1       peddled,  and  if  your    grocer  sends    you  something    in  place  of 

11    jDclCAC  Pearline,   be  honest— send  it  back.    420    JAMES  PYLE,  N.  Y 


JOSEPH   GILLOTT'S    STEEL   PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
OS-old.    Medal,    P»aris    Exposition,    188O, 
AND  THE  AWARD  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO. 


WIFE 

tin   Cn  Burthe  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sew 
ilU-OU  ing  Machine,  with  >.  c< 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ind  guaranteed  for  10 j 
e  on  30  doi/e'  trial.  No  mm 
76.000  now  in  use.  World's  F 


pleti 

•s.  Shipped  any- 
required  in  ad* 
Medal  awarded. 


Write    to-day  for  our    LARGE   FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oiford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  111. 


SHORTHAND 


You  can  write  sentences  in  an 
hour   by  the   celebrated   non- 

shading,   non-position,    connective    vowel    PERNIN    method. 

Read  like  print ;  great  brevity.    Lessons  by  MAIL.  Trial  Free. 

Write    H.  M.  PERNIN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  HS2 

llVIEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

our  INU  AHTGK  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  wii!  piy  you  to  lend  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

lUllabl.  Incubator  Co.,  g-Uney,  111. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CRAZ' 


7  quilt  of  500  square  inches 

^— ^—— «— -^— -^^— •-•— ^— Jmade  with  package  of  60 
splendid  Silk  pieces,  assorted  bright  colors,  25C.     5  packs  " 
Silk,  Flush,  and  Velvet,  40  large  pieces,  assorted  colors,  soc 
Lemarie's  Silk  Mills,  Little  Ferry,  N. 


DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH 

arises  from  various  causes,  but  principally  it  may  be  attributed 
to  early  neglect  or  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tooth  powders  and 
pastes,  which  give  a  momentary  whiteness  to  the  teeth  while 
they  corrode  the  enamel.  The  timely  use  of  that  delicate  aro- 
matic tooth-wash, 

FRAGRANT 

SOZODONT 

will  speedily  arrest  the  progress  of  decay,  harden  the  gums  and 
impart  a  delightful  fragrance  to  the  breath.  The  formula  of 
Sozodont  Includes  only  botanic  ingredients  and  it  contains 
only  the  purest  and  most  salutary  of  these. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Don't  Dose  your  Stomach 

with  a  lot  of  patent  medicines  in  hopes  of  curing 
coughs  and  colds,  lame  sides  and  aching  back*, 
rheumatism,  kidney  pains  or  neuralgia;  use  a  rem- 
«'<iy  that  will  do  its  work  while  you  work,  use  what 
physicians  recommend  and  use  Dr.  Grosvenor's 

BELL-CAP-SIG 
PLASTERS. 

****«..  Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  and  I  are  old 
friends,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are 
the  best  plasters  made,  for  I  have  tried  all  hinds,  and 
I  think  I  am  competent  to  judge.  Old  Dr.  Mabon, 
of  Allegheny,  at  one  time  prescribed  two  or  three 
kinds  of  plasters  for  me,  but  none  of  them  had  the 
slightest  effect,  when  a  neighbor  insisted  on  my  try- 
ing a  Sell-cap-sic  Plaster.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
ever  since  I  and  my  friends  have  been  using  them, 
and  no  other.  I  know  that  after  my  experience  Dr. 
Mabon,  before  his  death,  would  never  prescribe  any 
other  kind  of  plaster  but  Bell- cap-sic. 
"  Yours  truly, 

" Emsworth,  Pa.,  Nov.  3, 1893.       "  Mrs.  Quo.  LYLK." 

Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  cure  by  absorption,  when  all 
others  fail.  Try  one,  and  you  will  say,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  that  they 

Give  Quick  Relief 
From  Pain. 

•sic  Plasters  have  a  picture  of  a  Bell  In  the  back  cloth— look  for  it.     For  sale  by 
sr  J.  M.  GEOSVENOR  &  CO., Boston,  Mass. 

the  best  dentifrice  made  for  cleansing  the  teeth  and  purifying  the  breath. 
Samples  sent  free.    Try  one.    J.  M.  GROSVENOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  .Mass. 


CAUTION.— The  gpnuine  Bell-ca] 
Druggists  every  where— 25  cents  each- 

KREMLIN  CREAM, 


"3*^^ 


The  Highest  Medal 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893, 
Awarded  to  the 

Munson 
Typewriter 
No.  I. 


MUNSON   NO.  I. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

STANDARD  MACHINE. 
Absolute  Alignment.      Interchangeable  Type-wheel. 


The  most  elastic  and 
easy  touch. 


I  Perfect  Work. 

s 

I! 

i 


whole  story  here.     Send  us  your  address  for  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  and  particulars. 

THE  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

162  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bl    BlfO  Dialogues,  Speake 
P|_  A  YX  Club  and  Parlor. 
•    kffl  I  V  T.S.DENISON. 


DlalOffues^Speakers,  for  Schoo. 
Catalogue  free. 
Pub.Chicago,lll. 


43  YEAHS 

BEFORE  THE 

PUBLIC. 

SWEET  TONED; 

SOLD    ON 
MERIT. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO,,  92 

I  16   BOYLSTON   ST. 
218   WABASH   AVE 


SOLD- 

Moderate  Prices, 

TEEMS 
SEASONABLE. 

Every  Instru- 
ment Fully 
Warranted. 

Catalogues  Free 

FIFTH  AVE,,  NEW  YORK, 

,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BARGAINS  IN  TYPEWRITERS 

S85.OO  CALJtJllAPIIS   for    S2O.OO 
and    up.      S95.OO    REMINGTONS    lor 
S35.OO  and  up.    QDELIiS  for  S8.OO. 
Others  in  proportion. 

A.  W.  CiUMP  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRENCH,GERMAN,SPANISH,ITALIAN 

Part  I .,  either  language,  sent  free  on  receipt  2-cent  stamp. 

MEISTERSCHAFT  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Criterion   and   Paraboloa  MAGIC.  LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticons,  Oil,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World's 
Fair,  Scripture,  Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  pub- 
lic lectures  or  private  talks. 

Cat?;oeeg.ues  J.B.COLT&C 


189  L»  Sills  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SUGGESTIONS., 


-CHURCHES-SCHOOLS-UBRARIES-APARTMENT-BUILDINa^ 

RESIDENCES  •  STABLES  •  INTERIORS  •  FURNITURE  •  aRlLLES-E' 


ROBINSON  •  AND  •  SMYDF  R  •  A  RfHITFfT^  •  •  SIS-DREXEL-BUILDINO  •  PHILADELPHIA- 
LVUMI\JUI\  .  '^  JIM  i  i/LIX  ArvL-ni  1  LA,  ID-  •  NICHOLSON  •BUILDUSQ-ALTOONA-I 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE  6REAT  MEDICINAL  FOOD 


)E1-rIC     I.'O'LJ 


PMOURUJSi-ilN 


FOR  NURSING  MOTHERS,  I NFANTSANii 


FOR! 


ANC 


AN    UN  RIVALLED    FOOD   IN  THE 


DEPOT 


When  vou  write,  olease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OYERLANDS. 

NOVEMBER. 

The    California    Midwinter    International    Exposition,    Phil    Weaver,  Jr. 

With  14  illustrations. 
"The  Man  Beyant,"  Alice  Gray  Cowan. 
Homesickness,  B.  S.  C.  M. 
A  Fatal  Doubt,   Clara  Dixon  Cowell. 

Tobogganing  in   Middle1  Georgia,   Caroline  LeConte.     With  6  illustrations. 
Psyche's  Wanderings.     I-V,  F.  W.  Cotton. 
After  the  First  Rains,  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Famous  Paintings  Owned   on  the  West   Coast.     XL     Reynolds'    Princess 

Adelaide.     With  illustration. 

Sun  Dials,  Elizabeth  S.  Bates.     With  5  illustrations. 
The  Claims  of  Theology  as  a  Study  for  Young  Men  of  Liberal  Education. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
Tales  of  a  Smuggler,  5.  S.  Boynton. 
The  Indian  Question,   C.  A.  Huntington. 
The  Rain,  Silvia  Lawson  Covey. 
Housekeeping  in  Lima,  S.  R.  Bogue. 
Our  Year,  Isabel  Hammell  Raymond. 
The  Guarany.     Concluded,  James  W.  Hawes. 
The  Perfumed  Valleys,  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
'Tis  Jackson  That's  Riding  Today,  William  J .  Shoup. 
Verse  of  the  Year,  II.     Etc.,  and  Book  Reviews. 

DECEMBER. 

Gardens  of  Christmastide,  Ella  M.  Sexton.     With  9  illustrations. 

The  Advertising  Page,  W.  H.  McDougal. 

The  Soul  of  Kaiulani,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 

Netje,  Marie  Frances  Upton. 

In  the  Stronghold  of  the  Piutes,  Jones  Adams.     With  8  illustrations. 

The  Higher  Law,  Wilbur  Larremore. 

The  Bagley  Kidnaping,  Marie  Allen  Kimball. 

With  Pick  and  Shovel,  Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 

Where  Mother  Is,  Elizabeth  A.  Vore. 

The  Whistling  Buoy,  Lester  Bell.     With  9  illustrations. 

Christmas,  Aurilla  Furber. 

Psyche's  Wanderings.     Concluded,  F.  W.  Cotton. 

When  Eternity  Speaks,  Nelly  Booth  Simmons. 

The  Petaled  Thorn,  Ella  Higginson. 

Famous   Paintings    Owned   on   the   West   Coast.     XII.     Gerome's    "The 

Sword  Dance."     With  illustration. 

'The  Cataract  Birds,  T her  on  Brown.     With  illustration. 
Butterflies  That  Come  to  Town,  Mary  E.  Bamford.     With  5  illustrations. 
The  Life  of  St.  Alexis,  Arthur  B.  Simonds. 
The  Voice  of  California,  Emma  Frances  'Dawson. 
Verse  of  the  Year,  III.     Etc.,  and  Book  Reviews. 


What  sets  this  monthly  apart  from  all  other  periodicals  on  this  coast  is  its  high  literary 
quality.  The  preservation  of  this  standard  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  editors.  low 
rich  the  magazine  has  been  in  articles  that  mirror  far  Western  life,  is  best  appreciated  when  one 
looks  over  the  bound  volume.— San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec.  25. 


A  fears  go  by,  and  bicycles  approach  nearer  to  perfection  in  design, 
construction,  and  speed  qualities,  the  Columbia,  which  for  the 
1 7th  year  is  offered  for  your  consideration,  easily  maintains  its 
position  and  reputation  as  the  standard  bicycle  of  the  world. 
High  up  in  the  scale  of  public  favor  as  Columbias  have  always 
stood,  the  1894  models  of  these  popular  wheels  will  place  them  on  a 
still  higher  plane.     The  complete  organization  of  the  Columbia  estab- 
lishment, which  to-day  affords  every  possible  facility  for  turning  the 
raw   materials  into  the  finished   product   under  our  own  immediate 
supervision  and  inspection,  with  our  splendid  force  of  trained  heads  and 
hands,  all  inspired  with  ambition  for  continued  improvement  both  in 
quality  and  design,  have  combined  to  make  our  wheels  a  distinct  tri- 
umph in  bicycle  construction,  representing  in  the  highest  degree  an 
artistic  unity  of  lightness,  strength,  and  grace ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  greater  perfection  and  efficiency  of  our  special  machinery, 
and  the  combining  of  all  departments  of  the  work  under  one  head,  we 
secure  greater  economy  in  construction,  and  so  are  enabled  to  place  our 
wheels  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  was  ever  before  quoted  for 
the  highest  grade  pneumatic  safety  bicycle. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue  is  the  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive  book  ever  issued  by  a 
bicycle  establishment,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intending  purchaser  of  a  wheel. 
It  is  free  at  Columbia  agencies,  or  mailed  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Address  CATALOGUE 
DEPARTMENT.  

You  should  have  on  your  writing  table  or  desk  a  Columbia  Pad  Calendar.  A  leaf  for 
every  day  —  ample  room  for  memoranda — bright,  attractive,  dainty,  both  ornamental  and 
useful,  the  most  convenient  calendar  issued,  and  mailed  for  seven  2-cent  stamps.  Address 
CALENDAR  DEPARTMENT. 

IN    WRITING.    MENTION    THIS    MAGAZINE. 
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ombines 


The  Strongest 
Features  of  all 
other  Sporting 
Journals.  .  .  . 

buys  $25.00  worth  of 


V 


FEATURE5- 

Athletics,  Shooting,  Military, 
Aquatics,  Hunting,  Lawn  and 
Field  Games,  Cycling,  Eques- 
trianism, Amateur  Photogra- 
phy, Fishing  and.  Adventure 
in  Every  Land. 


College  rnep 


Business  rperj  read   it  for 
relaxation. 

for  it  comes  in 
closer  touch  with' them  than  any 
other  publication. 

College  graduate?  find  it 

a  pleasant  reminder  of   college 
,      days,  and  following  its  precepts 
keep  good  health  in  attendance. 

Tbe  sporting  eptbusi- 

ast  fil£S  it  away  as  a  record  of 
the  doings  in  his  particular  line 
of  sport. 


A\otbers 

pronounce  it  the  best  because  of 
its  pure  and  healthful  influence. 
They  are  especially  interested  in 
the  department  of  Fiction  which 
gives  "  Outinr"  first  place  about 
the  family -hearth  and  in  the 
reading-room. 


"  $£/to    Two   CEIITS   rot}  SWPLE  Copy, 
THE  OUTING  CO.,  Ltd., 

239  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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JNO.   N.   PHILAN, 

211   SUTTER  ST.     -    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER 

Card  Engraving,  Plate  Printing  and  Wedding  Invita- 
tions executed  in  the  Best  Style  of  Workmanship. 

£^New  Publications  as  soon  as  Issued."®* 

Subscriptions  taken  at  Publishers'  Rates  for  the  Lead- 
ing Magazines  and  Fashion  Papers. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Paper  Books  in  the  city. 
TELEPHONE  I2O6X. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE!  H.  H.  MOORE 

_i^__ ^^^__— ^___ ___      ^^  removed  his  stock  of 

FINE  AND   RARE   BOOKS 

No.  543  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made 
of  Old  and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 

KING'S 

OHO   BOOK  STORE, 

15   Fourth   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Libraries  purchased. 

IDEAS  WANTED 

For  VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE,  the  foremost  journal  of  wit 
ever  published  in  any  land  or  language.  To  every  person  who 
will  send  one  or  more  Original  Ideas,  which  shall  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  editorial  staff,  Ten  Dollars  apiece  will  be 
sent.  Ideas  are  valuable.  For  specimens  of  required  work  send 
10  cents  silver  only  for  sample  copy.  Non-professional  writers 
especially  invited  to  contribute. 

VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE,' 

Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  County,  N.Y. 

gj;ggMXPURLINGTON  "STAY-ON." 

Aak  dialer  or  write    U  Burlington  Blanket  Uo.Burlington,nis. 

STEEDMAN'S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
Stiidman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teeth- 
ing period. 

MIXED. 

SHE  had  read  the  advertisements 
In  the  papers  o'er  and  o'er, 
But  had  gotteu  somewhat  muddled 
As  to  what  each  thing  was  for. 

So  when  she  had  a  bilious  turn, 
She  took  some  Pyle's  Pearline ; 

She  scrubbed  the  floor  with  Sozodont, 
But  could  not  get  it  clean. 

And  for  a  torpid  liver 

She  took  Sapolio, 
And  put  Castoria  in  the  cake  ; 

She  got  them  muddled  so. 


From  New  York  Life,  April  20,  1893. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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A    SPECIALTY 


$1.50  per  Year.  Tenth  Year. 

fHE  PACIFIC  TREE 
AND  VINE. 

(ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY./ 

Treats  of  the 

isruits,  Flowers  and  Vineyards 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
*>*<• 


Henry  A.  Bminara,  Publisher, 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Graham  Paper  Company 

213-219  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Supply  the   paper  on 


wnieh  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY    is    printed. 


WH.  G.  RICHARDSON, 

527  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 

Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW, 


Montgomery   Block:, 


San   Krancisco. 


MONTHLY,   «5.00  PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
[as  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
kerce  on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
i  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
I  loom  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

We  club  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  Califwnia  Bankers'  Magazine,  for  $6. 50  per  year.  Subscrip- 
bns  may  begin  with  any  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  but  with  the  MAY  number  of  the  California 
Bankers'  Magazine,  because  of  technical  references. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


TO  LOVERS  OF  CHOICE  LITERATURE. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


1844. 


'  One  may  find  here  all  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  know  of  foreign  literature 
all  its  departments." — Advance,  Chicago. 


If  one  would  feel  the  spirit  of  the  age,  get  abreast  of  its  best  thoughts,  and 
well  informed  as  to  current  literature,  he  must 


which,  during  its 


READ  THE  LIVING  AGE, 


1894. 


FIRST  HALF-A-CENTURY, 


has  achieved  a  reputation  for  literary  excellence  second  to  no  other  magazine.    Its  199  VOLUMES  contain  a  i 
plete  compilation  of  the  world's  choicest  literature  of  the  past  fifty  years,  encyclopaedic  in  its  scope,  cl 
acter,  comprehensiveness,  and  completeness,  selected  from  the  great  prolific  field  of  FOREIGN  PERIODIC^ 
LITERATURE;  the  best  articles  from  the   pens  of  the  foremost  Essayists,    Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverer 
and  Editors,  representing  every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

A  Weekly  Magazine,  it  gives  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  octavo  volumes  filled  with  the  ripest 
thought  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age. 


Attractive  Features  for  1894  : 


New  Serials, 

Translations. 
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will  begin  with  January  i,  1894.    With  it  will  be  begun  A  New  Serial  from  the  French 
of  Paul  Perret,  the  noted  novelist,  entitled  Manette  Andrey— A  Picture  of  Life  Di 
ing  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Translated  Expressly  for  THE  LIVING  AGE. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  the  picture  of  domestic,  every-day  life  of  that  time,  when  grief  and  ter 
became,  as  it  were,  the  daily  bread  the  people  lived  on,  has  been  successfully  and  truthfully  drawn. 

This  serial  will  be  followed  by  a  rare  and  curious  work,  The  Dean  of  Killeraine,  by  the  Abbe  Prevo 
first  published  in  1771.  The  book  is 

A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

The  scenes  connected  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germain,  the  Huguenots  in  hiding,  but  above  all  those  that 
scribe  the  Irish,  Irish  thought,  customs,  etc.,  among  the  sympathizers  of  the  exiled  family,  are  extremely  curio 
and  interesting.    The  Dean  himself,  who  is  delightfully  drawn,  is  as  good  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    This  work 
has  never  appeared  in  English  before. 

Of  Special  Interest  to  New  Subscribers. 

For  $8.50  we  will  send  to  any  New  Subscriber  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  1894,  postpaid,  and  a  copy  of  Ridpath'l 
History  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.D.,  in  two  volumes,  well  bound  in  maroon  cloth. 
This  edition,  prepared  expressly  for  us,  and  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  white  paper,  is  the  very  < 
and  handiest,  and  the  only  two-volume  edition  of  this  popular  history. 

Or,  for  $9.00  we  will  send  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  1894  and  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
S.  A.,  in  two  volumes,  with  marbled  edges,  and  handsomely  bound  in  half  seal. 

The  prices  given  above  include  postage  on  THE  LIVING  A.GEonly.     The  books  must  be  sent  at  the  subscriber's  i 

FREE  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR. 


ALL  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1894,  remitting  before  January  i,  the  weekly  numbers  of 
1893,  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  free.    Subscribe  now. 

Published  Weekly,  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.    Specimen  copies  of  THE  LIVING  AGE,  15  cents  each. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOHE  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["Possessed  of  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE,  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber 
will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."—  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.] 

£I»~FOR  $9.50  THE  LIVING  AGE  AND  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year. 
Rates  for  Clubbing  THE  LIVING  AGE  with  one  or  more  other  periodicals  will  be  sent  on  application.    Ad- 


dress 


LITTELL  &  CO.,  1=4  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


A 


JOURNAL. 


This  is  the  Best  Magazine  for  the  price 

Published  in  California. 
'Variety  is  the   Spiee   of  Itife." 

For  Sale  by  all  News  Dealers.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  Year,  Single  Copies  10  Cts. 

Address  all  Communications  for  Advertising  rates,  Subscriptions,  Etc.  to 

VARIETY  PUBLISHING  GO.  345  PHELAN  Bsur ~L.c0, c... 


in  flush  times  does  not  amount  to  much. 
tt  goes  only  about 
^••••^••^•H 

So  far.  But  if  it  is  invested  now  in  a  year's  subscription  to 

44  THE    TRAVELER"  it  goes  at  least 


This  far. 

The  Traveler  contains  descriptive  articles  beautifully  illustrated,  so  that  to 
he  stay-at-homes  its  monthly  visit  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  journey  without  the 
[rouble  and  expense.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address, 

JOHNSON  &  BRYAN,  Publishers,  602  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
:isco.  Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber,  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS $2,5O   PER  ANNUM 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  JOURNAL   OF  RURAL  INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR.         Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

v         The  "  California  Orchard  and  Farm'1  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  $3.50. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is 
without  a  competitor. 

It  is  not  a  technical  magazine. 

It  stands  alone  as  an  educator '„ 
and  is  the  best  periodical  for  people 
who  think. 

All  its  articles  are  by  writers  of 
long  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
subjects,,  and  are  written  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  understood. 

It  deals  particularly  with  those 
general  and  practical  subjects  which 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  people  at  large. 

Besides  this,,  it  keeps  its  readers 
fully  informed  of  all  that  is  being 
done  in  the  broad  field  of  science. 

A  reference  to  the  contents  of  any 
of  the  late  numbers  will  more  than 
confirm  the  foregoing  statement. 

$5.00  per  annum;  specimen  copy,  25  cents. 
T>.  APPLETON  &•  CO.,  Publishers, 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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5oc.  to  25C.  a  Copy 
$5     to  $3     a  Year 


"THE  FOREMOST  OF  OUR   PERIODICALS" 


SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES 

Sbtll  the  Senate  Rule  the  Republic  ?.  .  Prof.  H.  von  HOLST 
The  Downfall  of  Financial  Fallacies  .  .  .  DAVID  A.  WELLS 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Opportunities  .  .  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS 

My  Four  Favorite  Parts HENRY  IRVING 

A  Century's  Struggle  for  Silver  .  .  Prof.  JOHN  B.  McMASTER 
A  Christian  Preacher's  Functions  .  .  .  Dr.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

Politics  as  a  Career Hon.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS 

Why  Women  are  Paid  Less  than  Men  .    .    CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT 

The  Art  of  Writing  History W.  E.  H.  LECKY 

Failures  in  Popular  Education      .    .    .  President  C.  W.  ELIOT 

The  Modern  Novel F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

The  McKinley  Act  and  the  Price  of  Living  .  .  Senator  ALDRICH 
Are  the  Great  Novelists  Losing  Favor?  .  .  W.  H.  MALLOCK 
Obstacles  to  Hawaiian  Annexation  .  .  .  Hon.  T.  M.  COOLEY 
Half  a  Million  a  Day  for  Pensions  .  .  Hon.  J.  De  W.  WARNER 

Our  Public  School  System Dr.  J.  M.  RICE 

The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty Prof.  JAMES  BRYCE 

Journalism  as  a  Career    .  .    J.W.KELLER 


SOME  FORTHCOMING  DISCUSSIONS 

Must  the  Democratic  Party  Fail  as  a  Party  of  the  Majority? 
The  Future  of  Our  Banking  System— Free  State  Banks  or  Not? 

The  Ideal  Education  of  an  American  Boy— What  Should  it  Be? 

(An  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best  teachers) 

The  Actual  Condition  of  Trade— What  it  Promises  for  the  Future 
The  Effects  of  Coming  Tariff  Revision  on  the  Condition  of  Trade 

Education  Reduced  to  an  Exact  Science  by  Psychology 

(Records  of  psychological  study  of  groups  of  children— a  new  science) 

The  General  Socialistic  Tendency  in  American  Thought 

(Reviews  of  the  various  plans  of  social  reform  that  have  found  favor) 

The  Most  Popular  Novels  in  America— A  Library  Census 
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The  Direction  of  New  Opportunities  for  Men  and  for  Capital 

(The  best  ways  to  influence  and  fortune  yet  open  to  American  energy) 

The  Mining-Camp  and  Ranch  States  as  Partners  in  the  Union 
Short  Studies  of  Great  Men  and  Autobiographical  Articles 
A  Year  of  American  Literary  Production— A  Review 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Leading  Branches  of  Science 
What  We  may  Hope  for  from  Applications  of  Electricity 


Size  and  Quality  Unchanged 

In  our  time  and  country  men  have  to  do  what  men  never  had  to  do  before :  in  Politics 
there  are  new  tasks;  in  Commerce,  changing  currents;  in  Industry,  colossal  developments; 
in  Education,  new  methods ;  in  Science,  new  discoveries ;  in  Society,  new  conditions ;  even 
in  Religion,  new  attitudes — everywhere  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  experiment.  The 
foremost  men  of  the  world  write  the  Literature  of  Contemporaneous  Activity  for  THE  FORUM. 


By  this  reduction  THE  FORUM  becomes  as  cheap  as  the  magazines  of  mere  entertainment. 
The  Forum  Publishing  Company,   Union  Square,  New  York   *P    *      V*MM> 
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A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  /  NY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 


<?oe  retails 

MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  GIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee  these 
Cocktails  to  be  made 
of  absolutely  pure  and 
well  matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing  equal 
to  the  best  cocktails 
,  served  over  any  bar 
i  in  the  world  ;  being 
compounded  in  accu- 
rate proportions,  they 
will  always  be  found 
of  uniform  qnulitv, 
an<l,  blending  thor- 
oughly, are  superior 
to  those  mixed  as 
wanted. 

We  prefer  you 
should  buy  of  your 
dealer.  I  Che  does  not 
keep  them  we  will 
M'tnl  a  selection  of 
four  bottles,  prepaid, 
for  $6.(X>. 

G.F.HEUBLEIN&BRO, 

Sole  Proprietors, 

39  Broad  way,  N.Y. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W. 

london,  Eng. 

3&~  For  sale  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers  . 
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"uniform  even  composition." 
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TON.  R.  H.  Lawrence 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  CHINESE  SMUGGLERS. 
J.  C.  Nattrass 

RECENT  FICTION 

ETC 

BOOK  REVIEWS  . . 


The  Overland    Monthly   Publishing    Company 

San  Francisco:    Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building 


The  Pacific  Coast :    Sail  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago :    The  American  News  Co. 


[Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.] 


KNOWLEDGE 


brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
^^^_,          Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
-g^p  ipation.     It  has  given  satisfaction  to 

^jt^W^  millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 

of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels   j 

without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.     Syrup   i 
of  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in   5O  cent  and  $1  .OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on  I 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
accept  anv  substitute  if  offered. 

CALIFORNIA    FIG   SYRUP  CO., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MACKINTOSH  GOflTS 


These  Garments  are  perfectly  Waterproof,  and  can 
be  worn  in  place  of  overcoats  or  outside  wraps. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  &  Manager 
577  *  579  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 

73  &  75   First  St.,   Portland,  Oregon 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

vi,       Hawaii, 
Samoa, 

New  Zealand  and 
Australia 

ARE   REACHED  ONLY 

BY   THE 

Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF  THE 

OCKANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.        Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 

A  Traveler's  Paradise. 

Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World, 
Rouud  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  "  Kilauea,"  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
gravures. Address : 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
327Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


mm 

The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  A\ONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAT,. 

America's  Famous  OUMMEIt  and  W1WTEE  Besorti 


MIDWINTER  SCENES  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


KATKS  FOB  BOAKIi :     By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
l.    Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.     Chil- 
ren,  in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR    ATTENTION     is     called      to    the 

mf rate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 

iblishment.    The   extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 

!  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 

various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 

arabie  HOTEL  DEL  MONTK. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


ONLY  3*  HOURS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "Sunset,"  "Central," 
or  "Shasta"  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Companv,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  ofCalifornia,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLE\. 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

OS02QE  SCHCNEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  del  Uonte, 

Monterey,  California. 
"The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Californ 


THE  NEW  OFFICE   BUILDING  OF 

The    Pacific    Mutual    Life   Insurance  Co.  of  Califcni; 

Northeast  corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


he  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 

FE   INSURANCE, 

NNUITIES, 

:CIDENT  INSURANCE. 

ORQANIZED,  1368. 

Assets,  $2,600,000.00.     Paid   Policy-holders  and 
Representatives,    $6,000,000.00. 

e  only  Life  Insurance  Company  organized  under  the  Laws  of  California. 

For  Policy-holders,  the  best  organization  of  all  American  Companies. 
Most  desirable  forms  of  Insurance. 

Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

Liberal  Dividends  to  Policy-holders. 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE,  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
LGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California. 
W.  VOOQT  &   BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department. 

N.  E.  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO   STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


uns  ^  Hunters'  Equipments. 

GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.    W 


5  Kearny  Street, 


Sun  I-" i-:>  ii <•! •>«•<!. 


OWL 


H.  B.  THISTLE, 

MANAGER. 


Stationery  Company, 


BLANK  BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 

Printing  and  Engraving 

of  Every  Description  for  Home 
and  Office  Use  at  Cut  Rate 
Prices. 

OWL    STATIONERY    CO. 

406  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


This  is  the  Best  Magazine  for  the  price 

Published  in  California. 
"VaPiety  is  the  Spiee  of  Iiife." 
For  Sale  by  all  News  Dealers.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  Year,  Single  Copies  10  Cts. 

Address  all  Communications  for  Advertising  rates,  Subscriptions,  Etc.  to 


VARIETY  PUBLISHING  GO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


345  PHELAN  BUILDING 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOBS. 


21&  W  ABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


mi  BANK,  orncE  AND  LISSAEY  PIT- 

TINGS,  DES2S,  OHAIE3,  ETC. 


A.H.ANDREWS&CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     «    BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 

for    Illustrated  'Catalogues*^*— 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO,  ™ION  CLIJB  BUILDING,  AND 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  COP.  Post  and    Stockton  StS.       229      SECOND     STREET, 

COAST\  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


SOHOOL  BOTP11B 
OF  ALL  KrNDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


Fraqci^GO  Bu^iqe^  College 

*     *     AND    •     » 

School   of  Shorthand. 


THE   GREAT  ACTUAL  BUSINESS    TRAINING   SCHOOL 
OF   THE    PACIFIC   COAST. 


This  Institution  stands  iti  the  front  rank  with  the  most  progressive 
commercial  colleges  of  the  United  States.  It  employs  a  large,  carefully 
selected  faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  including  two  penmen  who  have 
a  national  reputation. 

It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  famous  Ellis  System  of  Actual 
Business  Practice  in  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  new  system  of  commercial  training, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  and  is 

^         still  one  of  its  proprietors. 

The  new  system,  which  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  Business  Colleges  in  this 
country,  discards  all  theory,  text-book  or  routine  work,  and  gives  the  student  actual  business  practice  from  the 
day  he  enters  school  until  his  graduation. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Hinman,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
among  the  prominent  Business  College  educators  of  this  country,  says  of  the  Ellis  system  :  "It  is  just  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for,  for  the  past  thirty  years." 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  College,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  copies  of  our  College 
Journal.  Address, 

8.    F.    BUSINESS    COI^EGE, 

N.  S.  PHELPS,  PRESIDENT.  1238    MARKET    STREET, 

C.  I,.  ELLIS,  SECRETARY.  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


All  True  Blue  Presbyterians 


Should  remember  that  it  is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  support 


There  are  over  35,000  Presbyterians  on  the  Coast,  and  ®f|ft  (Occident 
is  the  only  organ  for  that  denomination  :  hence  appeals  to  advertisers 
strongly  as  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching  one  of  the  best  classes  of 
people.  Terms,  $2.00  per  year,  in  advance. 

Address,  THE  OCCIDENT, 

MILLS  BUILDING.  SAN    KRANCISCO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  O"erland  Monthly." 


St.  Matthew's 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D.,  Rector. 


FIELD    SEMINARY 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

A    BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

Twenty-third  Year. 

This  school  offers  superior  advantages  to  those  desiring  a 
thorough  education,  All  departments  in  charge  of  specialjsts. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Special  advantages 
n  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  in  Art.  Particular  atten- 
:ion  given  to  health,  general  culture  and  social  training. 

Buildings  inviting  and  comfortable.  Grounds  ample  and 
attractive.  For  circulars,  address, 

MRS.  W.  B.  HYDE,  Principal. 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS   PRACTICE. 


Bookkeeping,   Penmanship,   Shorthand,   Typewriting, 
Telegraphy,  English  Branches,  Etc. 

No  Vacations. 

SEND  FOR  "COLLEGE  REVIEW." 


T.  A.  ROBINSON, 


President. 


JDELMONT     SCHOOL,      DELIGHTFULLY 

J-J    and  advantageously  situated,  25  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, prepares  for  any  College  or   School   of  Science. 
Twenty   Scholarships.      References   required.      W.   T.  REID, 
A.M.  (Harvard)  Head  Master. 

BELMO.NT,  San  Mateo  Co.,  California. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 
established    in  1850,   removed    in   1883    from   Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ojfontz  School 
P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

CONVECNT    OF* 

Our  lady  of  tfye  Sacred  Jleart 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES. 
Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 

in  Surroundings. 

For  terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1534  Webster  Street,  O.v  K  I,A  Ml. 

A,  L  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

8AN  FRANCISCO 
KNABE,  HAINES,  BUSH  &  GERTS.     ALSO  ORGANS 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Installments.  Pianos  Rented, 
Tuned,  Moved  or  Repaired. 

Knabe- — Pronounced  by  D' Albert,  Von  Billow.  Griin- 
feld,  and  other  renowned  pianists,  the  best  piano  in  ex- 
istence. 

Haines.—  Celebrated  for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and 
extraordinary  durability,  and  preferred  by  the  world's 
famous  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti. 

Bush  &  G-erts. — Strictly  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  excels  many  pianos  foi 
which  a  much  higher  price  is  asked. 

Miller  Parlor  Organ.— Elegant  in  design  and  finish 
and  unsurpassed  in  tone. 

Wilcox  &  White  Self-playing  Symphony.— A  full 
orchestra  in  itself.  Call  and  see  it,  and  listen  to  it. 

303 

SUTTER     ST. 

S.  F. 


BANCROF 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  in  the  center  of  Educational  information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of 
ts  service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  be. 
tween  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information 
n  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and  sold.  Address, 

300  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  MAY  L.  CHENEY,      ) 

SY,  J 


Union  Club  Building 


MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN  CHENEY, 


•  Manager. 


IRVING  INS1 


A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNO    LA.DIES. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.  M.t 

Principal, 

1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

When  you  write,  please  mertion  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


MATCHLESS  PIANOS 


New   Styles. 


Easy  Terms. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

28  &  30  OTARRELL  STREET 


It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  other 
Pianos  have  not  very  good,  excellent  features ; 
but  every  good  feature  in  any  Piano  is,  in  a 
higher  development,  represented  in  the 


Byron  Manzy, 

Sole  Agent, 

308  314  Post  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


SOHMER 


WM.  G.  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston, 
P'rancis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

NUCLEUS  151111,1)1X0, 

No.  9  Third  St.,  cor.  Market. 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 

R.  J.  WATERS, 


Commercial 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING,  DEVELOPING, 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS, 

RETOUCHING,  TRANSPARENCIES, 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

VIEW  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Kodak  Developing,  Printing,  Reloading, 

IIOSUTTER  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


HAVE   YDIT   SEEN  THE 

"LOOPER" 

On  the    Light-Running 

Domestic? 

— OFFICE — 

29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Dr.  D.  MACLEAN~ 
CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  i  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


KTTHE 


GRAPE  CURE 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  internal 
medicine.    Proprietors.'W.  EDWARD  &  SON,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.    Wholesale  of  E.  Fouirerji  «fc  Co 
80  Worth  William  St.,  ti.  Y. 


BOARD 

A  MONTHLY   MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
IS  1  ,OO  per  annum  In  advance. 

TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY"  and  "  Trestle  Board'1  for 
$3-75  per  year. 


WELCH'S  GAMF0RN1A  INHALER 

Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,    Bron. 
chitis,  Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"THE  ONLY  ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION; 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 

Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.50,  by  the 

Welch  Inhaled  and  JJedicine  Go, 

852  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE, 

60  Dearborn   Street,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


ARE  YOU    USING   WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG   FOOD    FOR    POULTRY? 


IF  NOT, 
WHY   NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 
Sells  It. 


SEEDS 


{Alfalfa  Grass 
Clover,  Vege 
Fruit  and  Eve 
Variety  of  i 


Alfalfa  Grass 

Vegetable, 
>ery 
Seeds. 


TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


;.  F.WELLINGTON 


425  Washinton  St.,  San  Francisco. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


A  CALIFORNIA  "GRAPE  CURE." 

NEARLY  everybody  likes  fruit ;  without  exception,  everybody  ought  to  eat  fruit. 
Of  all  fruits,  the  grape  is  the  most  valuable,  both  from  a  dietetic  and  cura- 
tive point  of  view.  The  only  objections  to  the  continued  use  of  grapes  are  :  ist, 
the  season  of  ripeness  lasts  but  two  months  at  the  most ;  2nd,  the  skins  and  seeds 
sometimes  cause  distressing  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  has  been 
given  to  California,  with  her  thousands  of  acres  of  sunny  vineyards,  to  finally 
overcome  both  of  these  objections,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done  :  In  the  summer 
of  1892,  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Gatos,  a  little  village  nestling  amid  the  vine-clad 
foothills  at  the  edge  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  two  experienced  fruit  men,  in- 
spired, no  doubt,  by  the  fame  of  the  wonderful  German  Grape  Cure,  undertook 
the  work  of  preserving  the  fresh  juice  of  grapes  in  an  unfermented  and  natural  con- 
dition, without  the  use  of  chemicals  or  of  any  substance  whatever,  not  a  part  of 
the  grapes  themselves.  The  process  as  adopted  by  them  is  very  simple,  but  none 
the  less  effective.  The  freshly  expressed  juice,  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  is  ex- 
posed in  thin  films  on  smooth  plates  to  rapidly  moving  currents  of  dry  air,  which 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  juice,  and  leave  the  re- 
mainder in  such  a  high  state  of  concentration  that  it  requires  no  chemical  or  other 
substance  to  preserve  it  from  fermentation.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  first 
sterilized  and  then  hermetically  sealed  in  bottles,  ready  for  shipment  to  any  part  of 
the  globe. 

This  seemingly  simple  process,  producing  so  natural  a  result,  was  only 
reached  after  months  of  close  application  and  exhaustive  experiment ;  but  the 
result,  so  valuable  as  a  food,  so  palatable  in  taste,  so  appetizing  in  appearance,  so 
generally  excellent  in  every  detail,  was  well  worth  the  labor  and  heavy  expense  in- 
volved in  its  final  production. 

The  product  obtained  by  this  process  is  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  liquid,  contain- 
ing all  the  original  food  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  grape  in  a  chemically 
pure  and  unaltered  condition,  it  being  only  necessary  to  add  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  water  to  this  concentrated  product,  to  regain  the  original  juice  from  which 
it  was  obtained.  It  will  readily  be  understood  what  an  immense  value  s'uch  a  per- 
fectly pure  fruit  food  possesses,  when  prepared  in  the  way  just  described;  and 
the  results  already  obtained  in  its  use  demonstrate  its  remarkable  curative  pro- 
perties in  cases  of  consumption,  gastric  fever,  nervous  debility,  dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, and  kindred  complaints,  and  as  a  strengthening  tonic  for  nursing  women.  Prac- 
tically, all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  German  "  Grape-cure  " 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  everyone  wherever  this  product  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  new  industry  thus  inaugurated  soon  grew  to  such  proportions,  that  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  connected  with 
the  production  of  this  unfermented  grape  juice.  The  company  is  known  as  the  Cal- 
ifornia Grape  Food  Company.  The  location  of  their  works  is  at  Los  Gatos,  Santa 
Clara  County,  California,  and  the  product  appears  upon  the  market  under  the  title 
of  the  "  SANITAS  "  BRAND  OF  CONCENTRATED  UNFERMENTED  GRAPE  JUICE,  and 
is  for  sale  by  all  reliable  druggists  and  fancy  grocers. 

Send  your  address  to  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  and  receive  in  return  a  booklet  telling 
all  about  grape-juice. 
General  Agencies  : 

Pacific  Coast,  408  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco. 
New  England  States,  27  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 
New  York,  77  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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LINES  ON  THE  EVERGREEN  STATE. 


BEYOND  where  peep  the  alders 

from  the  haze, 
Where  dew-cups'  gold  wealths  all 

the  winding  ways, 

What  happy  scenes  rise  on  the  vision's 
range ! 

The   blossoming  hops  in  generous 
yield, 


MOUNT    SI. 


That  stand  like  Plenty's  phalanx  on  the  field  ; 
The  garden's  scented  tilth,  the  homely  grange, 
The  streams  sedate  that  o'er  the  meadows  stray 
In  chapel  glades  to  lisp  an  early  prayer, 
Where  feathered  throats  in  glad,  wild   morning 

aii- 
Pour  out  the  dedication  hymn  of  day; 

The  far  lined  forests  that  forever  roar, 
Like  some  vast  thing,  along  Pacific's  shore, 
Where  flaky-maned  the  water  war-steeds  charge 
Fiercely  the  bowlder-girted  beach  along; 
Or,  beat  and  baffled,  the  retreating  throng 
Falter  and  stumble  from 

the  cliff's  rough  marge; 
Above  there  float  like 

bergs  on  Zembla's  seas, 

Stainless  and  splendid  in  the  diamond  glist, 
The  chaste,  white  mountains  o'er  the  valley 

mist, 
Mute  and  eternal  in  a  great  wide  ease. 

Ernest  M.  Shipley. 


SNOQUALMJK  FALLS. 


MOUNT  TACOMA. 
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Columbia  River. 
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THE   COLUMBIA   RIVER. 
I. 

WHEN  June's  bright  blossoms  scent  the  air, 

A  silver  loop  she  glides ; 

Calm,  peaceful  rest  is  everywhere, 

No  turmoil  in  her  tides. 

The  fisher  boat  rocked  on  her  heart 

At  anchor  gently  moves, 

The  sea-gulls  hover  o'er  her  face 

As  still  as  brooding  doves. 

And  mists  sweep  up,  the  sun  gleams  bright, 

His  beams  shed  dazzling  glory, 

Then  back  again  reflect  the  light 

To  peaks  and  mountains  hoary  ; 

Kind  Nature  throws  a  mantle  o'er 

Her  bosom  broad  and  deep ; 

The  noble  fir  trees  at  her  brink 

Stand  motionless,  asleep. 

Old  Ocean,  noiseless,  joins  her  flow 
With  trembling,  calm  embrace, 
No  angry  billow  breaks  to  show 
Their  placid  meeting-place ; 
And,  over  all,  the  azure  sky 
Reflects  its  image  clear ; 
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Columbia  River. 

The  angel  Peace  has  spread  her  wings 
And  made  her  dwelling  here. 

II. 

BUT  when  December  sweeps  her  breath, 
And  in  these  winter  days, 
When  Nature  stands  all  bare  and  shows 
Dead  foliage  through  the  haze, 
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'Tis  then  the  noble  river  wakes, 
The  god  of  storms  to  greet, 
And  rushing  downward,  boils  below 
The  dull  lead  clouds  and  sleet. 

Her  angry,  yellow-crested  flood 

That  roars  two  States  between, 

High-foamed  and  vengeance-breathing  comes, 

A  noble  water  queen  ; 

And  blinding  spray,  and  hiss,  and  roar, 

And  storm-tossed  hills  of  water, 

Proclaim  her  lineage  to  all, 

Old  Ocean's  royal  daughter. 

She  meets  her  father  at  her  gates 
With  grim  and  fierce  delight, 
His  green,  salt  kiss  her  forehead  greets, 
The  wild  gulls  shriek  in  fright ; 
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And  noble  ships  strain  mast  and  sail 
As  outward-bound  they  fly, 
The  mighty  torrent  under  keel, 
Great  cloud-banks  in  the  sky. 

And  restless  ever,  free  as  air, 

She  races  in  her  play ; 

God  help  the  fisherman  who  goes 

Upon  her  breast  today. 

For  home,  and  child,  and  waiting  wife, 

Small  recks  the  mighty  river, 

Nor  death  nor  life  shall  stay  her  course, 

She  crashes  on  forever. 
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John  R.  RatJiom. 


Photo  by  Watkin 


MOUNT  HOOD. 

WHEN  God  foresaw  the  littleness  of  men, 
And  all  our  need  of  object-lessons,  then 

He  smote  the  pulsing,  pregnant  womb  of  earth, 
And  bade  the  plain  be  cleft  to  give  thee  birth. 

He  caused  thy  rugged  head  to  rear  on  high, 
Where  clouds  and  sun  make  war  within  the  sky ; 

And  unto  thee  the  mission  grand  was  given 

To  show  how  lowly  earth  may  reach  toward  heaven. 

Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
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Photo  by  Dobbs,  New  Whatc 


AT  THE  FALLS. 


SoFT-sighing  breezes,  honey-scented  air, 

Red-breasted  robins,  humming  birds,  and  peace, 

Reign  in  this  paradise.     Can  aught  compare 

With  such  sweet  ecstasy,  such  gifts  as  these ! 

Ah,  'neath  these  leafy  trees,  this  bower  rare, 
The  soul  stirs  with  the  tremor  of  the  leaves, 

And  while  the  roaring  waters  lull  the  glare 
Of  worldliness,  Love's  bosom  heaves ; 

A  gentle  zephyr  lifts  the  load  of  care 

And  wafts  reflection  to  some  distant  clime, 

To  far-off  dales  where  youth  was  wont  to  share 
The  transient  pleasantries  of  life's  springtime. 

A  playful  trout  leaps  from  his  shady  lair 

And  glints  his  jeweled  fins  above  the  pool; 

Great  bumble-bees,  low  murmuring  here  and  there, 
Lead  Sleep  within  the  pale  of  Nature's  rule. 

Deep,  dreamy  music,  throbbing  everywhere, 
Each  languid  spirit  of  a  dream  enthralls, 

And  Nature  smiling  on  a  scene  so  fair, 

Day  dreamers  slumber  at  the  Whatcom  Falls. 

Frank  C. 


Tcck. 
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Mount  Baker. 
MOUNT  BAKER. 

THOU  sphinx  that  sittest  at  the  Opal  Gate, 

That  lets  the  ocean  in  to  Puget  Sea, 
Keeping  thy  silent  watch  o'er  time  and  fate 

Thro'  clouds  that  veil  thy  grandeur  mistily, 
Or  with  the  sun's  fierce  halo  on  thy  brow; 

Furrowed  by  lava,  rugged,  stern,  and  white, 
Thou  wert  a  marvel  to  me  once,  but  now, 

Majestic  sphinx  !  I  read  thy  secret  right. 
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God,  let  me  be  a  mountain  when  I  die, 

Stung  by  the  hail,  lashed  by  the  terrible  rains  ! 
Let  lava  fires  surge,  turbulent  and  high, 

And  fierce  with  torment,  thro'  my  bursting  veins; 
Let  lightnings  flame  around  my  lonely  brow, 

And  mighty  storm-clouds  race,  and  break,  and  roar 
About  me  ;  let  the  melted  lava  plow 

Raw  furrows  in  my  breast ;  torment  me  sore, 
O  God  !     Let  me  curse  loneliness,  yet  see 

My  very  forests  felled  beneath  my  eyes. 
Give  me  all  Time's  distilled  agony, — 

Yet  let  me  still  stand,  mute,  beneath  the  skies ; 
Thro'  storms  that  beat  and  inward  fires  that  burn, 

Tortured,  yet  silent ;  suffering,  yet  pure, — 
That  torn  and  tempted  hearts  may  lift  and  learn 

The  noble  meaning  of  the  word  endure. 

Ella 
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s,  from  Painting  by  K.  C.  Bashford. 


COPALIS. 


HIGH  above  the  wild  Pacific,  rising  solemnly  and  lone, 

Looms  the  rugged  rock,  Copalis,  like  a  mountain  built  of  stone. 

Break  the  heavy  waves  against  it,  roaring  through  its  caverns  wide ; 
Caverns  worn  by  maddened  waters  and  the  moon-enchanted  tide. 

All  around  are  curling  breakers,  sifting  spray,  and  flying  foam, 
Where  the  slim  sea-otter  gambols  and  the  gray  gull  has  a  home. 

All  around  is  fierce  commotion,  pale  forms  reaching  toward  the  skies, 
Sounds  of  awful  cannonading,  haunting  moans,  and  battle  cries. 

Clinging  to  its  craggy  summit,  fastened  down  with  massive  chains, 
Bathed  in  summer's  golden  sunshine,  drenched  in  winter's  driving  rains, 

Rests  a  low,  quaint  hut,  the  dwelling  of  the  brave  Copalis  Jim, 
Rests  the  hut  whose  door  is  opened,  opened  never  save  by  him. 

From  this  airy  habitation  keen  black  eyes  peer  on  the  seas, 
Raven  locks  are  tossed   and  tangled  in  the  sighing  ocean  breeze. 

Night  and  morn  he  scans  the  billows  marching  grandly  far  below, 
Night  and  morn  he  sees  them  lifting  bristling  peaks  all  white  with  snow. 

Day  by  day  he  keeps  his  vigil,  caring  naught  for  any  man, 
Watching  ever  with  the  patience  that  the  otter  hunter  can. 

Oft  his  swarthy  face  grows  eager,  oft  hfs  rifle  darts  its  flame, 
And  a  dying  creature  struggles  from  that  quick,  unerring  aim. 

Oft  when  midnight  winds  are  calling,  in  his  mind  sad  thoughts  arise, 
Thoughts  of  her  who  held  him  captive  by  the  magic  of  her  eyes. 

In  his  dreams  she  stands  before  him  as  she  stood  in  days  agone, 

Ere  his  heart  had  grown  more  hardened  than  the  rock  he  dwells  upon. 
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And  he  hears  her  laughter  ringing  like  the  echoes  of  a  lute, 
Through  the  forests,  dark  and  somber,  down  the  vales  of  Quillayute. 

And  again  he  sits  beside  her,  speaking  tender  words  of  love, 
With  the  fragrant  flowers  surrounding  and  the  waving  green  above. 

But  the  thunder  of  the  breakers  and  the  seabird's  piercing  scream 
From  the  ledges,  brown  and  jagged,  break  the  vision  of  his  dream. 

Ah  !  Nawanda,  false  Nawanda,  with  your  artless  maiden  grace, 
Think  you  never  of  your  lover  living  in  that  lonely  place  ? 

He,  whose  fondest  hopes  were  shattered,  now  a  hermit,  mute,  alone, 
Far  away  on  bleak  Copalis,  on  a  mountain  built  of  stone. 

Herbert  BasJiford. 


AUTUMN  ON  THE  COLUMBIA. 

AUTUMN  is  round  us  everywhere; 

The  climbing  roses  wear  a  look 
That  says  they  wither  with  a  fear 

That  summer  has  the  world  forsook  ; 
The  ether  floats  the  thistle-down  ; 

The  hills  are  gemmed  with  golden-rod; 
The  laurel's  ever-gleaming  crown 

From  tall,  red  pillar  looks  abroad ; 
The  birds,  belate,  their  voices  tune 

To  notes  we  never  heard  in  June. 

The  herds  upon  a  thousand  hills, 

The  flocks  that  seek  the  evening  fold, 

The  music  of  the  lessened  rills, 

The  waning  sunset's  red  and  gold, 
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FOOTBRIDGE   AT   THE    LATOURELLE   FALL. 

The  leaf  that  flutters  to  the  sod, 

The  flower  that  fades  upon  its  stem, 

The  mountain  ash  and  golden-rod, 

The  forest's  frost-touched  diadem, 

Reflect  the  fullness  of  the  past, 

As  freighted  barks  reach  home  at  last. 

The  latest  shocks  are  still  afield  ; 

The  rains  have  robed  the  pastures  new  ; 
The  crescent  moon's  inverted  shield 

Is  sinking  'neath  the  western  blue  ; 
The  stars  come  glinting,  one  by  one, 

From  out  the  overbending  arch, 
And  myriad  eyes,  when  day  is  done, 

Review  the  constellations'  march  ; 
All  Nature's  humblest  things  delight 

In  restful  wonders  of  the  night. 

The  noisome  creatures,  where  are  they? 

Distorted  things,  chimeras  dire, 
That  know  of  neither  night  nor  day 

And  care  not  for  celestial  fire  ! 
They,  as  the  angels,  are  not  seen, 

Though  oft-times  felt  to  mortal  sight, 
For  shapes  of  dread,  or  heavenly  mien, 

Seek  deepest  shade  or  purest  light  ; 
We  only  know  that  night-time  brings 

The  rustling  of  the  angels'  wings. 


A.  Clarke. 
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PORT  TOWNSEND. 

ABOVE  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea, 

Whose  tides,  like  rushing  troops  of  cavalry, 

Omnipotent,  bear  down  from  ocean's  breast  ; 

And  surge,  and  roar,  and  leap  from  crest  to  crest, 

Until  exhausted  on  Olympia's  sands, 

This  city  of  the  Sound  resplendent  stands. 

Above  the  swelling  and  the  ebbing  tide, 

She  shines  refulgent,  like  a  jeweled  bride. 

The  sailor,  in  his  lumber-laden  bark, 

As  down  the  Sound  he  sails,  in  light  or  dark, 

Keeps  well  to  larboard,  that  his  eye  may  rest, 

Upon  the  shining  city  in  the  west ; 

And  when,  in  sunlight,  she  salutes  his  eye, 

She  seems  a  radiant  city  of  the  sky  ; 

But  if  his  prow  approaches  in  the  night, 

He  sees,  in  fancy,  heaven's  celestial  light. 

Adown  the  gulf,  a  score  of  miles  and  more, 
Port  Gamble  nestles  on  the  western  shore ; 
The  Indian,  in  his  light  canoe,  may  ride 
The  distance  in  one  ebb  or  flow  of  tide. 
These  forests,  dark  and  dense,  of  fir  and  pine, 
Through  which  no  ray  of  sun  may  ever  shine, 
Give  up  their  tall,  symmetric  masts  and  spars, 
To  bear  the  sails  of  Commerce  and  of  Mars 
Through  every  sea, —  to  dominate  the  wave, 
Defy  the  tempest,  and  the  wind  enslave. 
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There,  night  and  day,  are  heard  the  buzzing  saws, 
And  day  and  night,  without  a  rest  or  pause 
The  engine  toils,  and  flames  of  furnace  glow, 
And  workmen,  in  their  shifting,  come  and  go. 
No  Sabbath  bell  is  heard  along  the  shore ; 
But  echoing  song:  "Ye — Ho,"  of  stevedore. 

In  autumn  days  of  eighteen,  sixty-two, 

When  balmy  breathed  the  winds,  and  skies  were  blue 

At  noon  ;  at  morn  in  haze ;  at  even,  red ; 

And  strewed  the  ground  with  fallen  foliage,  dead  ; 

Through  dark  and  trackless  woods,  from  Madison, 

A  stranger  hailed  the  camp,  with  guide  and  gun. 

A  youth  was  he,  scarce  from  his  mother's  "strings"; 

Without  that  caution  which  experience  brings ; 

But  fearless,  energetic,  rash,  and  bold, 

Inured  by  summer's  toil  and  winter's  cold. 

Across  the  wild  peninsula  he  came ; 

No  idler  he,  nor  in  pursuit  of  game ; 

Nor  pilgrim  poet,  woodland  muse  to  court  ; 

But  pressing  on  to  Townsend's  shining  port. 

A  bark  lay  moored,  and  waiting  for  her  load  ; 

Upon  the  quiet  bay  she  lightly  rode; 

Her  painted  skiff  beside  her  lay  afloat ; 

Its  painter  slightly  held  the  little  boat. 

No  rest  nor  food  the  traveler  bespoke  ; 

But  from  his  drowsy  mood  the  skipper  woke, 

And  questioned  him  when  next  would  ebb  the  tide, 
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And  what  the  craft  that  he  could  safely  ride. 
"At  midnight,  tide  is  on  the  ebb,"  said  he, 
"But  naught  to  take  you  safely  o'er  the  sea." 
Up  spoke  the  bos'n :  "  'T  will  be  clear  tonight, 
The  tide's  a  boomin'  and  the  skiff  is  tight; 
So  if  the  youngster '11  meet  me  at  the  dock, 
We'll  drop  off  down  the  Sound  at  twelve  o'clock; 
And  morning's  sun  will  sure  be  first  to  see, 
Port  Townsend  on  the  cliffs,  the  skiff,  and  we." 

At  midnight,  on  the  dark  and  silent  shore 

The  sturdy  boatman  rested  on  his  oar ; 

His  skiff,  with  every  speeding  wave  and  swell, 

Responsive  to  their  motions,  rose  and  fell. 

The  youth  adroitly  leaped  into  his  place, 

And  keel  and  tide  commenced  their  midnight  race. 

Oh  silent  night,  in  soft,  September  air ! 

Oh  grand  and  lovely  Sound,  beyond  compare  ! 

The  crescent  moon  has  vanished  in  the  west, 

And  all  the  stars  are  mirrored  in  thy  breast. 

Oe'r  the  horizon's  rim,  the  Pleiades 

Reflect  their  brilliance  in  the  glassy  seas; 

Orion  holds  his  gleaming  saber  high  ; 

His  jeweled  belt  with  splendor  lights  the  sky  ; 

While  Aldebaran  shines  with  ruddy  glow, 

And  Sirius  flashes  diamonds  from  below. 

As  down  the  smooth  but  rapid  tide  they  steer, 
The  shadows  of  the  forest  disappear, 
And  pulse  of  engine,  sound  of  busy  mill, 
No  more  are  heard  ;  but  all  is  hushed  and  still. 
The  skiff  is  held  with  firm  and  careful  hand  ; 
And  rides  the  fleeting  waters  far  from  land  ; 
Till  naught  attracts  the  youth's  admiring  eye, 
But  visions  in  the  dark,  ethereal  sky. 

He  sees,  in  serried  ranks  of  bright  array, 

The  myriad  army  of  the  Milky  Way, 

And  longs  for  rank,  for  honor  and  renown, 

The  victor's  trophy  and  the  laurel  crown. 

His  youthful  ardor  sweetest  hopes  impart, 

And  wakes  the  dearest  mem'ries  of  his  heart. 

"Oh  darling  one!  may  sweet  thy  dreaming  be; 

And  whilst  thou  'rt  slumbering,  dearest,  dream  of  me." 

And  now,  remote  from  land,  the  fresh'ning  breeze 
Grows  chill,  and  higher  swell  the  rushing  seas, 
And  every  wave  the  following  wave  o'ertakes, 
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And  every  crest  of  bounding  billow  breaks ; 
The  porpoise,  sporting  in  the  hurrying  tide, 
Exultant  springs,  and  shows  his  glist'ning  side; 
No  ship  displays  its  welcome  signal  light ; 
But  lonely  is  the  sea,  and  long  the  night. 

Then  in  the  darkness  just  before  the  dawn, 
From  wave  to  wave  the  boat  is  speeding  on. 
And  all  the  stars  from  heaven  are  lost  and  gone. 
Oh  horror  !    What  dread  anguish  fills  the  soul  ? 
What  doom  impends  ?     What  demon  has  control  ? 
A  fog,  more  dark  than  night,  with  sudden  fall, 
Enveloped  boat  and  sea  with  sable  pall ;, 
And  all  the  waves  and  all  the  waters  free, 
Went  hurrying  onward  to  the  open  sea. 

The  youth,  though  oft  in  common  danger  tried, 

Now  sank  appalled ;.  within  him,  courage  died. 

"O  Heaven!;"  he  cried,  "O  send  some  fav'ring  wind, 

For,  in  this  dungeon  darkness,  I  am  blind." 

Then  daylight  dawned,,  but  denser  seemed  the  wall, 

That  hung  about  them  like  a  funeral  pall; 

And  all  the  waves,  and  all  the  waters  free, 

Went  hurrying  onward  to  the  open  sea. 

At  last  the  youth  in  frenzied  accents  cried, 

"  Reverse  your  oars  and  row  against  the  tide." 

Then  turned  the  little  boat,  and  stemmed  the  stream, 

But  gliding  with  the  current  still  they  seem  ; 

They  drift  along,  but  whence  the  course,  or  where 

The  port,  no  human  wisdom  could  declare. 

The  day  is  drawing  on  apace,  but  dark 

And  dense  the  f©g  that  shrouds  the  little  bark  ; 

And  still  they  drift  in  labyrinths  obscure,. 

Each  moment  seems  to  make  destruction  sure. 

Then  thoughts  of  home  assail  his  anxious  mind, 

Of  all  that  young  ambition  left  behind, 

A  mother's  admonition,  and  a  sweetheart's  sigh, 

A  pledge  to  conquer  destiny  or  die, 

To  win  success,  whate'er  the  effort  cost ;: 

And  nowr  in  this  Sahara,  he  is  lost. 

He  sees  in  fancy,  'neath  the  waters  pure, 

His  image,  floating  without  sepulture, 

And  down  among  the  shells  and  mossy  stones, 

Lie,  all  unburied,  his  unquiet  bones. 

In  wild  dismay  he  sinks,  in  dumb  despair 

His  lips  invoke  the  Deity  in  prayer. 
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What  welcome  sound  salutes  his  list'ning  ears  ? 
It  is  the  loon's  lone  cry  the  wanderer  hears ; 
That  piercing  larum  note,  so  near  and  shrill, 
Revives  his  courage ;  all  his  senses  thrill. 
Then  struggling  rays  of  sunlight  catch  his  eye, 
And  in  the  heavens  a  glimpse  of  azure  sky ; 
Then  fair  the  wind,  and  bright  the  beam  of  day, 
Dispersed  the  misty  shadows  far  away; 
And  all  the  world  and  all  the  waters  bright, 
In  beauty  stand  revealed  in  living  light. 

O  wretched  prisoner  of  the  sea,  behold  ! 

The  battlements  of  heaven  shall  now  unfold, 

And  on  the  heights  not  raised  by  human  hands, 

See  where  yon  fair  celestial  city  stands, 

Port  Townsend,  where  the  shining  water  flows, 

Invites  to  rest,  refreshment,  and  repose. 

O  night  of  nights!  so  fraught  with  peril  dread, 
When  effort  seemed  in  vain  and  hope  was  dead ! 
Oh,  day  of  days !  when  rescued  from  the  wave, 
A  Paradise  seemed  opening  from  the  grave. 
O  sweet  the  day !    Thrice  ten  the  years  have  sped 
Since  there  the  stranger  laid  his  weary  head ; 
But  never  can  the  picture  of  that  spot, 
Engraved  in  grateful  memory,  be  forgot. 

Leonard  S.  Clark. 
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TO  BEATRICE. 

RIGHT  royally  her  womanhood  she  wears 
In  golden  and  unyielding  purpose  bent 
To  grow  to  her  soul's  stature.     She  was  meant 
For  great  conclusions,   and  her  earlier  years 
Were  moulded  with  long  silence  and  with  tears, 
So  lofty  that  her  look  of  scorn  is  sent 
Through  each  mean  impulse  in  small  hearts,  content 
With  lesser  comfort  such  as  never  bears 
The  forging  iron  of  a  master  hand. 
She  stands  alone.     No  spirit  doth  command 

With  life's  one  talisman  her  longing  heart ; 
And  comfortless,  she  cannot  understand 

The  royal  state,  nor  why  her  path  doth  start 
From  lesser  heights  and  lowlier  souls  apart. 

Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
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A  CASE  OF  HEREDITY. 


"  YE  don't  go  much  on  hered'ty,  eh  ? 
Be  ye  married  ?  No  ?  I  thought  likely. 
Now,  young  man,  let  me  tell  ye  there  's 
whar  ye  '11  git  left  bad  some  day.  Jest 
take  my  'dvice,  an'  ef  ye  ever  do  make 
up  yer  min'  to  pull  in  double  harness, 
jest  you  prospect  roun'  an'  fin'  out's 
much  's  ye  kin  about  the  gal 's  parients. 
Size 'em  up  an'  down  'n  fore  an'  aft,  an' 
ef  ye  kin  git  back  a  gen'ration  or  two  an' 
take  in  a  few  gran'parients,  ye 're  jest 
thet  much  ahead." 

Old  Teeters  drew  the  cob  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and,  knocking  out  the  ashes 
on  the  clay  hearth,  laid  the  pipe  beside 
the  little  cotton  tobacco  pouch  on  the 
mantel.  From  one  pocket  of  his  over- 
alls he  then  drew  a  jack-knife,  and  from 
another  a  plug  of  tobacco,  from  which 
he  whittled  a  generous  mouthful,  saying, 
as  he  did  so  :  — 

"  You,  Jake,  you  go  tell  the  old  'oman 
as  I  'low  the  harth  'd  'pear  a  heap  more 
hospitable  ef  't  was  dec'rated  up  'ith  a 
pitcher  of  cider  and  a  basket  of  glory- 
mundys,  flanked  by  a  pan  of  them  there 
fried  cakes  I  seen  'er  cookin'  arter  din- 
ner. We  don't  nowways  wanter  leave  'n 
impression  on  the  gintlemen  't  we're 
famine-struck  on  this  'ere  ranch." 

Jake  grinned,  and  raised  himself  from 
his  wooden  stool,  one  side  at  a  time, 
gave  an  automatic  hitch  to  his  suspend- 
ers, and  shambled  away  to  deliver  his 
father's  message.  The  "  cruiser  "  of  our 
party  nudged  me,  whispering  :  — 

"  The  old  man  's  getting  ready  for 
business.  I  see  it  in  his  eye.  'T  won't 
be  bears  this  time,  neither,  nor  the  size 
of  California  grape  vines.  "  It  '11  be  his 
heredity  story,  sure  pop, —  the  primest 
one  in  his  whole  stock.  I  say,  you  fel- 
lers are  in  luck." 

We  were  a  jolly  party  of  four  young 
men,  on  our  way  to  take  up  a  timber 


claim  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The 
"cruiser,"  for  whose  knowledge  of 
stakes  and  corners,  as  well  as  his  serv- 
ices as  guide,  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  snug  little  sum  of  money,  had  brought 
us  to  this  log  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night,  and  from  whence,  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  our  horses  behind,  we  were 
to  struggle  on  foot  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain-side, cutting  our  way,  as  best  we 
might,  through  dense  bracken,  bram- 
ble, and  fallen  logs,  to  our  prospective 
"claims." 

Old  Teeters,  the  owner  of  this  moun- 
tain ranch,  was  quite  a  character  in  his 
way,  and  noted  for  his  yarns.  Born  and 
reared  in  the  Maine  forests,  he  had  lived 
at  different  periods  in  his  life  in  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri,  and 
California,  bringing  up  at  last  in  Oregon, 
where  he  had  sojourned  fifteen  years. 
Here,  he  informed  us,  he  intended  to 
stay  until  he  "pre-empted  "  a  "two-by- 
six  claim  down  in  under  the  ground." 

The  varied  character  of  his  shifting 
abodes  was  evidenced  by  his  dialect,  in 
which  the  "  cracker  "  and  Missouri  ver- 
nacular mingled  with  his  native  Yankee, 
and  these  were  still  further  enriched  by 
Pacific  Coast  mining  camp  slang. 

His  wife,  although  also  a  native  of 
Maine,  had,  through  her  long  residence 
among  the  "  Webfeet,"  acquired  in  such 
perfection  the  clear  complexion,  gen- 
erous avoirdupois,  and  leisurely  move- 
ments, of  this  take-it-easy  land,  that  she 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
native  Oregonian.  She  appeared  pres- 
ently, with  a  smile  of  hospitality  upon 
her  face,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  big  earth-' 
en  pitcher,  filled  to  the  brim  with  spark- 
ling cider,  and  in  the  other  a  tin  platter, 
heaped  with  the  golden-brown  circlets 
which  her  husband,  in  the  language  of 
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his  boyhood,  had  designated  as  "  fried 
cakes." 

Jake  followed  with  the  basket  of  ap- 
ples. These  he  plumped  upon  the 
hearth-stone  with  such  clumsy  decision 
that  a  big  "  glory-mundy,"  leaping  from 
its  place,  knocked  out  a  ruddy  wine-sap, 
and  both  went  roqueting  into  the  gleam- 
ing ashes  under  the  andirons,  from 
whence  they  were  rescued  by  the  cruis- 
er's alpenstock. 

YA'AS,  [resumed  Old  Teeters,  when 
the  cider  had  been  freely  circulated  in 
earthen  mugs,  and  each  guest  had  been 
duly  urged  to  "make  himself  at  home" 
with  "  glory-mundys "  and  wine-saps 
and  fried  cakes,]  I  never  bothered  much 
'bout  hered'ty  myself  when  I  was  your 
age.  Fact  is,  I  didn't  rightly  know 's 
thar  was  sech  a  thing — leastways  not 
by  that  name.  "  Tuk  arter,"  we  used 
ter  name  it  in  them  days.  I  knowed 
what  folks  was  aimin'  at  when  they 
'lowed  one  kid  tuk  arter  'is  paw,  an' 
'nother  arter  'is  maw,  or  further  back 
yit  arter  a  gran'paw  'r  uncle  'r  some  sech 
ancestor;  an'  I  knowed  same  thing  was 
true  of  animals,  but  I  never  once  dreamt 
its  bein'  a  science,  an'  havin'  a  high-fa- 
lutin'  name.  But  when  we  lived  in  Cal'- 
forny,  my  woman  she  jined  a  female 
temp'rance  s'ciety,  'ith  a  long  string  o' 
cap'tal  letters  fer  its  name,  an'  they  hed 
supyrintendents  fer  everything  under 
the  light  of  the  shinin'  sun,  an'  they 
'pinted  her  Supyrintendent  of  Hered'ty. 

She  come  home  clean  dumb-founded, 
—  fer  she  hed  n't  no  more  idee  what  he- 
red'ty wuz  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
But  my  woman  's  clear  grit,  I  tell  you, 
ef  she  ain't  's  flashy  as  some,  an'  she 
did  n't  perpose  to  flunk,  nor  let  no  one 
know  she  was  ign'rant.  So  she  ast  me 
ef  I  knowed  it,  an'  I  had  to  own  up  as 
't  was  new  to  my  v'cab'ly  likewise,  an' 
she  sez,  kind  o'  down  in  the  mouth, — 

"  Well,  I  'm  in  a  purty  fix,  but  I  've 
done  'xcepted  the  awfice,  'n  I  'm  bound 
to  hang  on  to  't  some  way." 


She'n  I  went  ter  skule  together  down 
in  Maine,  an'  I  used  ter  help  'er  thru  all 
the  hard  sums,  an'  I  jest  'lowed  's  I  was 
too  old  to  go  back  on  'er  now,  so  I  bor- 
rered  a  dicksonary  o'  the  schoolmarster 
an'  set  out  on  a  hunt  ferthet  thar  name. 
She  had  her  'pintment  writ  out  on  pa- 
per, so  we  could  get  the  spellin'  of  it  all 
solid,  an'  I  jest  opened  the  gret  book  an' 
went  in.  I  '11  be  derned  ef  I  would  n't 
ruther  hunt  deer  with  a  brass  band  a 
playin'  in  the  woods,  than  try  to  run 
down  a  word  in  that  mixed-up  mess  in 
the  dicksonary  !  But  I  hung  on  tell  I 
bagged  my  game ;  but  lawzee,  when  I 
got  it  't  was  like  pickin'  up  a  fightin' 
haige-hawg  barehanded,  fer  the  def'ni- 
tion  bristled  out  with  a  heap  more  big 
words,  and  not  a  one  of  'em  did  I  un'er- 
stan'  more'n  hered'ty  itself. 

Then  my  woman,  she  says,  "Wa'al, 
we  've  got  to  look  them  up,  too,  an'  the 
sooner  we  set  about  it  the  quicker  we '11 
be  thru." 

So  I  put  in  all  my  noon-spells,  an'  she 
throwed  in  her  spar  rninnits,  an  '  I  wore 
my  socks  'ithout  darnin'  an'  the  kids 
ran  ragged  an'  dirty  a  spell,  but  at  las' 
we  run'  it  down,  an'  sensed  what  it 
wuz. 

I  was  plumb  mad,  you  bet,  to  fine  out 
arter  all  thet  hard  work,  that  every 
earthly  thing  it  meant  was  jest  "takin' 
arter." 

Some  way,  though,  it  had  got  so  kind 
o'  set  in  my  head  't  I  kep'  on  studyin' 
'bout  it  in  spite  of  myself,  an'  when  a 
colt  showed  some  uncommon  kink  in  its 
dispersition,  or  the  calf  of  a  plumb  gen- 
tle cow  tuk  to  kickin'  over  'ts  milk  when 
't  was  bein'  broke,  fust  I  knowed  I'd  be 
a  studyin'  what  critter  on  the  ranch  it 
tuk  back  arter.  Then  the  old  woman, 
she  sent  off  an'  got  some  trac's  on 
Hered'ty, —  leaflets  I  b'lieve  she  named 
'em, —  but  I  did  n't  take  much  stock  in 
them  things.  They  was  too  all-fired 
one-sided, —  too  down  on  beer  'n  cider 
'n  sich, —  even  wanted  to  make  out  a 
case  agin  terbacker. 
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"  You  were  n't  going  to  have  your 
cider  'n  tobacco  cut  off,  even  in  the  in- 
terests of  Heredity  —  eh,  Teeters  ?  " 

"  You  bet  not.  'S  no  use  bein' a  fanat- 
ic on  no  subjec', —  but  I'm  afar-minded 
feller  an'  becaze  I  didn't  'gree  with  'em 
'bout  cider  'n  so  on  I  did  n't  go  back  on 
hered'ty,  not  by  no  manner  o'  means." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  up  with  any 
striking  case  of  it,  —  anything  to  back 
up  your  theory,  so  to  speak?"  queried 
the  cruiser,  with  a  side  look  at  us. 

"  Plenty  of  'em, —  the  woods  is  full  of 
'em, —  but  the  clearest  case  of  hered'ty 
I  ever  see  was  Old  Sanctuary's  da'ter, — 
ever  hear  me  tell  about  her  ? " 

"  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  you  men- 
tion her, — but  these  gentlemen, — per- 
haps they  would  like  to  hear  the 
story  ? " 

With  one  voice  we  expressed  our 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  Old  Teeters  pro- 
ceeded. 

OLD  Sanctuary  lived  neighbor  to  us 
when  we  fust  staked  out  our  claim 
here,  an'  'e  lived  by  us  tell  he  passed 
in  'is  checks.  He  was  by  all  odds  the 
orneriest  cuss  the  sun  ever  shone  down 
on.  I  used  frequent  to  study  about  his 
meanness,  an'  fin'ly  I  figured  out  thet 
the  Creator  jest  lumped  up  all  the  low- 
down  meanness  't  He  'd  trimmed  off  of 
ever'  other  critter  He'd  made,  'n  made 
'em  up  into  one  man,  an'  sent  'im  down 
to  earth  'n  order  to  be  ready  fer  duty  in 
case  anythink  happened  to  Satan, —  an 
thet  that  ar  man  was  Cephas  Sanctu- 
ary. Ef  you  could  single  out  two  from 
the  pile  of  meanness  't  he  hed  a  corner 
on,  as  bein'  a  leetle  wuss  'n  all  the  bal- 
ance, them  two  was  his  cruelty  an'  his 
good  'pinion  of  'isself.  Ef  he'd  been  a 
Texan  or  an  old-time  Cal'fornian,  an' 
hed  n't  ben  the  blamed  coward  't  he 
wuz,  he  'd  a  made  an  A-Number  i  foot- 
pad or  desp'rado  of  some  sort ;  but  bein' 
a  mossback  from  way  back,  he  contented 
hisself  with  abusin'  all  them  as  came 
nat'rally  in  'is  way  —  sech  as  'is  woman 


an  'is  kids,  an'  the  animals  on  'is  ranch. 
Folks  used  ter  say  't  they  'd  's  soon  die 
an'  go  to  torment  direct  's  to  be  one  o' 
Ceph  Sanctuary's  dumb  critters.  How 
he  ever  come  to  get  'er  's  more'n  I  was 
ever  able  to  figger  out, —  but  his  woman 
was  one  of  the  nicest-mannered,  soft- 
spoken  women  I  ever  see,  and  she  was 
purty  as  a  picter.  She  hed  soft  goldeny 
hair  't  looked  like  sea-waves  with  the 
sun  shinin'  on  'em,  an'  her  skin  fer  all 
the  world  like  the  inside  o'  them  big 
shells, —  pink  an'  white  all  runnin'  into 
each  other  like, —  an'  'er  eyes  was  blue 's 
the  sky,  an'  whenever  she'd  look  at  ye, 
you  felt  jest  like  she  loved  you  better'n 
anybody ;  an'  'er  voice  sounded  like 
water  runnin'  over  moss-covered  stuns. 
She  was  good  as  she  looked,  too,  an'  not 
a  sick  or  sufferin'  critter  fer  miles 
aroun'  but  what  loved  the  very  groun' 
she  walked  on. 

A  purty  life  she  led  with  old  Sanctu- 
ary—  you  bet  —  an'  she  growed  so  thin 
an'  pale  't  ever'body  said  't  she'd  lay  in 
'er  grave  fust  notwithstan'in' thet  Sanc- 
tuary was  old  enough  to  be  'er  father. 
But  fer  oncet  Prov'dunce  swung  roun' 
to  the  side  of  the  good  an'  the  down- 
trodden. 

["  Is  not  Providence  always  on  that 
side  ? "] 

Not  much  't  ain't.  It 's  giner'ly  the 
weak  an'  pious  as  goes  to  the  wall,  an' 
the  ornery  as  thrives  best  in  this  world. 
I  don't  say  how  't  is  in  the  next  —  thet's 
a  kentry  I  aint  ben  prospectin'  in  yit. 
But 's  I  was  sayin'  Prov'dunce  tuk  the 
right  side  in  this  case,  'n  let  Sanctuary 
git  'is  brains  knocked  out  by  means  of 
a  kickin'  mule  't  he  was  abusin'  at  th' 
time. 

Arter  thet  the  pore  woman  might 
'ave  hed  some  peace  'f  't  hadn't  ben  fer 
her  da'ter  Betty.  Betty  was  as  like  her 
maw  in  looks  as  two  pea-blossoms  on 
one  stalk,  but  purtier  ef  anythink. 
Seemed  like  she  did  n't  worry  none  over 
nobody  but  'erself,  an'  so  all  her 
stren'th  went  to  help  on  'er  good  looks. 
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But  the  curious  part  was  thet  in  spite 
of  her  purty  face  an'  innercent  coaxin' 
lookin'  eyes,  she  hed  her  paw's  dispersi- 
tion  's  perfect  's  ef  it  had  ben  made  to 
order.  She  did  n't  pear  from  the  very 
fust  to  hev  no  idees  beyond  makin'  of 
'erself  comf'able  an'  lookin'  purty ;  an' 
the  pesky  part  was  thet  she  could  n't 
seem  to  be  comf'able  'ithout  pesterin' 
of  somebody  else.  She  kep'  all  the  other 
kids  in  a  constant  stew,  an'  'erself  look- 
in'  all  the  time  as  innercent  's  a 
spring  lamb.  Ef  'er  maw  'd  give  'er  the 
baby  to  tend  a  spell  't  was  sure  to  yell 
bloody  murder  afore  she  hed  it  five  min- 
utes, an'  her  maw  'd  hev  to  leave  'er 
work  to  quiet  it  down.  They  do  say 
she  used  ter  pinch  it  er  somethin'  jest  a 
purpose  to  get  shet  o'  tendin'  of  it. 

She  made  life  a  burden  to  'er  school- 
mates with  'er  sly  underhand  meanness, 
fur  ye  see  with  'er  han'some  face  an'  the 
lady  ways  she  could  act  out  when  it 
suited  'er,  she  could  git  to  be  a  fav'rite 
with  ever'  new  teacher,  an'  't  would  take 
'em  nigh  the  term  out  to  find  'er  out. 

Ef  Prov'dunce  hed  kep'  on  in  the 
right  way  an'  let  her  foller  'er  paw  right 
soon,  pore  Miss  Sanctuary  might  'a' 
ben  livin'  now,  an'  takin'  comfort  with 
the  balance  of  her  childern.  Speakin'  o' 
them — thar's  whar  hered'ty  tuk  another 
tack.  The  cur'ous  thing  'bout  hered'ty 
is,  you  can't  never  know  whar  it  '11 
break  out  next.  Ever'  one  of  them 
other  kids  was  humbly  's  all  git  out,  but 
therdispersitions  was  A  Number  i,  jest 
like  their  maw,  Prov'dunce  havin'  back- 
slid into  its  old  track.  Betty  lived,  an' 
at  last  worried  'er  maw  plum  into  'er 
grave. 

Ther  wa'n't  much  of  any  prop'ty  lef 
when  Miss  Sanctuary  died,  fer  what 
with  the  keep  of  a  big  fam'ly  an'  doc- 
tor's bills,  an'  buyin'  finery  fer  Betty, 
the  little  't  old  Sanctuary  lef  was  nigh 
run  through.  Fine  clothes  Betty  would 
have  'f  the  balance  o'  the  fam'ly  hed  to 
go  hungry  to  git  'em  fer  'er.  Ther  wa'n't 
no  use  of  her  maw's  refusin'  'em  to  'er. 


She'd  find  some  way  to  pester  'er  tell 
she  give  in.  An'  when  'er  maw  was  ly- 
in'  sick  on  'er  bed  an'  the  neighbors  tak- 
in' keer  of  'er,  an'  'lowin'  ever'  hour 
would  be  'er  last,  Betty  'd  just  rig  up 
an'  go  off  to  a  dance  as  cool 's  a  cucum- 
ber. 

The  fust  thing  she  did  w'en  'er  maw 
died  was  to  go  in  debt  fer  a  suit  o' 
mournin'.  She  told  Lize  Green  she  got 
it  because  crepe  looked  awful  sweet  on 
anybody  'ith  her  hair  an'  complexion. 
Then  she  got  a  place  to  wait  on  table  at 
the  hotel  in  town,  an'  let  the  other  kids 
scatter  roun'  the  neighborhood  whar- 
ever  they  could  find  anybody  to  take  'em 
in.  She  might  'a'  got  married  right  off 
's  soon  's  er  maw  died,  fer  thar  was  half 
a  dozen  young  fellers  so  moonstruck 
over  her  purty  face  't  they  was  jest  dy- 
in'  to  have  'er,  but  she  tole  Lize  't  she 
wa'n't  goin'  to  marry  none  but  a  rale 
gintleman  with  some  style  about  'im,  an' 
money  enough  to  buy  'er  rale  silks  an' 
di'monds.  She  did  n't  make  no  bones  o' 
telling  Lize  right  out  thet  she  went  to 
the  hotel  to  work  so's't  she'd  hev  a 
chance  to  meet  up  with  some  sich  gen- 
tleman. 

Well  't  wa'n't  long  tell  a  consumptive 
fellar  from  Portland  come  up  thar  to 
spend  the  summer,  an'  boarded  at  the 
hotel ;  an  soon  it  got  noised  about  't  he 
was  wuth  a  hunerd  thousan'  dollars  ef 
he  was  a  cent.  An'  when  Betty  foun' 
thet  out  she  set  her  cap  fer  'im  direct. 
He  wuz  old  'nough  to  be  'er  paw  an' 
one  foot  'n  the  grave,  's  anybody  could 
see;  but  thet  just  suited  Betty,  fer  she 
'lowed  to  ketch  'im  an'  git  'im  to  will 
all  'is  prop'ty  to  her,  and  then  the  sooner 
he  died  the  better.  So  she  managed  to 
git  his  table  to  wait  on,  an'  she  'd  take 
pertick'ler  pains  to  see  thet  he  allus  hed 
all  the  chicest  cuts  o'  meat  an'  all  the 
nicetid-bits  ther  was  to  eat,  an'  she'd 
look  so  sweet  an'  sad-like  in  her  black 
mournin'  gownd,  an'  'pear  so  modest  an' 
shy  an'  skeered  o'  all  the  rough  men, 
thet  Goldrain  —  thet  was  the  feller's 
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name — 'lowed  she  must  be  a  rale  born 
lady  what  had  met  up  with  some  gret 
misfortune,  an'  was  'bleeged  to  face  the 
world  fur  the  fust  time.  So  his  sym- 
p'thy  got  roused  up  middlin'  soon.  It 's 
a  heap  easier  fer  a  man's  symp'thy  to 
git  to  workiri'  over  a  purty  gal  n  'tis 
over  a  humly  one,  ye  know.  So  when 
she  'lowed  he  'd  noticed  'er  a  good  bit, 
she  spied  out  his  fav'rite  balc'ny  whar 
he  used  ter  set  an'  smoke  arter  supper, 
an'  she  made  it  in  'er  way  to  let  'im  find 
'er  thar  accidental  one  evenin'  in  the 
moonlight,  with  her  hankercher  to  'er 
eyes,  an'  playin'  the  lone  orphan  to  a 
dot. 

So  he  made  bold  to  speak  to  'er  an' 
ask  'er  what  was  the  matter,  'n  ef  he 
couldn't  do  nothin'  fer  'er.  An'  so  she 
tole  'im  a  pit'ful  story — made  up  out  of 
hull  cloth  —  an'  looked  at  'im  bashful 
an'  pleadin'  like  out  o'  them  big  soft 
eyes,  an'  the  job  was  done. 

When  the  folks  at  the  hotel  suspi- 
cioned  how  the  land  lay, —  knowin'  old 
Sanctuary,  an'  how  like  'im  Betty  was, 
—  they  'lowed  'twas  a  plumb  shame 
fer  a  rale  gintleman  like  Goldrain  to  be 
tuk  in  that  a-way.  So  they  tried  to  put 
a  flea  in  'is  ear  an'  let  'im  know  what  'er 
paw  was  like.  But  lawzee  !  't  was  lock- 
in'  the  stable  arter  the  horse  's  stolen. 
He  was  jest  ravin'  mad  at  'em  fer  darin' 
to  name  'er  to  him,  an'  told  'em  flat- 
footed  thet  he  did  n't  care  a  rap  who  'er 
what  'er  paw  was  ;  thet  she  was  a  lady  as 
was  too  good  to  clean  'er  feet  on  sech  's 
they  was,  an'  he  give  'em  to  un'erstan' 
thet  ef  he  was  a  sick  man  he  could 
han'le  a  shootin'  iron  yit,  an'  so  't  would 
be  plumb  safe  fer  them  to  keep  their 
jaws  shet  'bout  Miss  Sanctuary. 

They  was  married  right  soon,  an' 
boarded  at  the  hotel  long  'nough  fer 
Betty  to  queen  it  over  them  as  had  ben 
down  on  'er,  an  show  off  'er  new  silks 
an'  jewelry,  an'  then  they  went  back  to 
Portland  an'  we  did  n't  hear  no  more  of 
Mrs.  Bettina  Goldrain  fer  quite  a  spell. 
(She'd  named  'erself  Bettina  to  him, 


thinkin'  as  Betty  was  too  common,  an' 
he  nicknamed  of  'er  Tina.) 

So  's  I  was  sayin'  we  did  n't  hear  no 
more  of  'er  either  good  er  bad,  tell  one 
spring  nigh  a  year  'n  a  half  arter  they 
was  married,  who  should  come  ridin'  up 
to  our  door  in  a  shiny  livery  rig  but 
Goldrain  hisself.  It  seems  the  doctor 
hed  tole  'im  that  his  only  chance  fer 
livin'  a  spell  longer  was  to  summer  up 
in  the  mountings  some'ers,  an'  he 
'lowed  to  s'prise  Betty  by  buyin'  back 
her  paw's  old  place.  He  said  she  allus 
spoke  with  so  much  feelin'  of  her  "  old 
mounting  home."  My  woman  she  hed 
all  she  could  do  to  keep  f  orra  crackin'  a 
smile  when  he  said  thet,  but  he  looked 
so  pale  an'  sick  like  that  she  would  n't 
hurt  'is  feelin's  fer  nothin',  so  she  jest 
kep'  still  an'  let  'im  go  on. 

Ye  see  its  jinin'  me,  an'  bem'  a  right 
good  stawk  ranch  I  'd  bought  in  the 
old  man's  place  'n  I  did  n't  care  pertick- 
ler  'bout  sellin',  but  knowin'  he  hed 
plenty  o'  money  I  named  a  whoppin* 
big  price,  'lowin'  to  hev  a  margin  to 
come  down  on,  but  I  '11  be  derned  ef  1e 
did  n't  snap  the  offer  right  up  an'  come 
down  with  the  spot  cash,  an'  nigh 
smother  me  with  'is  thanks  into  the 
bargain. 

He  felt  plumb  dis'pinted  when  he  foun' 
I  'd  tore  down  the  old  house,  for  he  said 
he  'd  'lowed  'to  "  restore  "  it  fer  Miss 
Goldrain,  an'  he  axed  me  to  describe  it 
to  him  so's't  he  could  rebuild  it  near 
like  it  wuz.  Waal  I  'lowed  I  was  in  a 
fix,  fer  I  could  n't  noways  have  the  face 
to  tell  him  what  an  ornery  tumbledown 
old  flea-roost  it  was, —  but  I  pulled  my- 
self together  an'  tole  Mm  I  wa'n't  no  hand 
to  describe  nothin'  but  I  'lowed  't  was 
jest  a  plain  five-room  cottage  finished 
in  nat'ral  wood.  At  thet  my  woman 
she  couldn't  stan' it  no  longer, 'n  she 
jest  stuffed  'er  hankercher  in  'er  mouth 
an'  coughed  an'  ran  out  the  room.  But 
Goldrain  did  n't  suspicion  nothin',  an* 
he  went  right  on  an'  wanted  to  know 
what  the  "  style  of  architecture  "  was,— 
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was  it "  Queen  Anne  "  or  "  Old  C'lonial", 
or  what.  An  I  tole  'im  't  I  'lowed  'ef 
'twas  either  one  o'  them  'twas  "Old 
C'lonial."  Ye  see  I  was  mighty  sure 
'bout  the  "old,"  an'  I  knowed  as  no 
Queen  would  everhev  tuk  up  a  res'dence 
in  a  old  shanty  like  thet. 

So  the  very  next  week  a  hull  lot  of 
workmen  came  down  from  Portland,  an' 
sech  a  house 's  they  built  made  the 
ken  try  stare.  I  reckon  thar  wa'n't  an- 
other such  nearer 'n  Salem,  an'  tnebbe 
not  short  o'  Portland.  It  hed  seven 
rooms  and  he  ruffed  it  all  over,  sides  an' 
all. 

["Roofed  the  sides?"] 

Thet 's  what,  —  kivered  the  hull  biz 
with  shingles  clean  down  to  the  ground 
—  an',  Jimminy  Crickets !  the  number  o' 
little  balc'nys,  an'  gables,  an'  dormant 
winders,  an'  porches  thet  stuck  all  over 
it,  was  a  caution  to  see.  An'  he  hed  a 
fire-place  in  nigh  every  room,  with 
harths  made  o'  little  squar  shinin'  bricks 
all  colors  o'  the  rainbow,  an'  bigger  ones 
up  the  sides,  with  flowers  an'  things 
stamped  on  'em,  an'  shelves  an'  lookin' 
glasses  an'  all  manner  o'  gimcracks  to 
top  'em  out.  My  woman  an'  me,  we 
used  to  go  over  nights  arter  the  work- 
men was  gone  an'  set  on  the  balc'nys 
an'  'low  we  was  'stocracy  f rom  way-back. 

AT  THIS  juncture  the  old  clock  on 
the  mantel  with  leisurely  strokes — as 
became  a  fifteen  years'  resident  of  Ore- 
gon— tolled  out  the  hour  of  nine.  Old 
Teeters  started. 

"Jupiter  Crickets!"  he  exclaimed, 
taking  a  fresh  pull  at  the  cider,  and  wip- 
ing the  straggling  gray  hairs  about  his 
mouth  with  a  red  cotton  bandana,  "  I 
must  be  gettin' on, —  I  must  so.  I 'd  no 
idee  't  was  so  late,  the  gintlemen  '11  be 
plumb  tired  out  listenin'." 

We  assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and 
he  proceeded. 

WA'AL,  I  '11  skip  all  thet  'bout  ther 
movin'  in,  an'  my  woman  goin'  to  see 


Betty  an'  comin'  home  plumb  beat  with 
the  sight  o'  so  much  fine  furniture  an' 
style,  and  pass  on  to  'is  las'  sickness, 
fer  thar  was  whar  Betty's  hered'ty  come 
out  strong.  Thar 's  one  little  sarcum- 
stance  though  I  ought  to  tell,  fer  the 
cool  gall  of  it.  I  did  n't  know  nothin' 
'bout  it  at  the  time.  My  woman  kep'  it 
to  'erself  fer  fear  I  'd  bust  out  an'  make 
a  rumpus  ef  I  knowed  it, — but  she  's 
boun'  to  keep  peace  with  'er  neighbors 
ef  she  hez  to  lie  down  an'  let  'em  walk 
over  'er. 

They  hadn't  ben  moved  in  ther  new 
house  more'n  a  few  days,  when  Betty 
come  over  one  mornin'  when  I  was  gone 
to  town,  an'  my  woman  was  alone  in  the 
house,  an'  she  says,  smilin'  sweet,  "  Miss 
Teeters,  I  've  got  a  little  word  o'  busi- 
ness with  ye,  an'  the  sooner  said  the 
better." 

An'  my  woman,  'lowin'  't  was  about 
milk  an'  eggs  'n  sech,  says  kind  o'  laffin', 
"  Well,  I  reckon  our  business  won  t 
amount  to  nogret  thing,— but,  however, 
say  on." 

An'  then  Betty  she  says— cool's  a 
cucumber  an'  still  a  smilin' :  — 

"I  ain't  got  Goldrain  to  make  'is  will 
yet,  an'  so  I  hed  to  come  here  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  'im  tell  he  does.  'T  was 
mighty  hard  to  keep  in  an'  not  let  'im 
see  how  mad  I  was  at  his  foolin'  away 
money  an'  draggin'  me  back  to, this  old 
rock-roost  in  the  back-woods,  but  I  hed 
to  do  it  tell  I  git  the  will.  Goldrain 
don't  have  no  manner  of  sense  'bout 
spendin'  money  on  his  '  Tina '  's  he  calls 
me, —  why  the  price  o'  thet  house  'd  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  as  fine  a  fun'ral  's 
I  'd  be  called  on  to  give  'im,  an'  buy  me 
an  elegant  mourning  outfit  into  the  bar- 
gain. Besides  all  that,  now  that  he  's 
come  out  here  to  the  mountains  he's 
like  to  get  strong  enough  to  hang  on  all 
winter,  an'  I  '11  hev  to  nurse  'im  agin,  an' 
put  up  with  'is.  disgustin'  coughin'  an' 
raisin'  fer  months  yit.  Ef  I  'd  hed  any 
idee  of  'is  hangin'  on  this  way  an'  bein' 
so  stubborn  about  the  will,  I  'd  never  'a' 
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married  'im.  I  'd  a  waited  'a'  bit  longer 
feranother,  an'  mebbe  bigger  fish  yit, 
to  bite.  Now  what  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
Miss  Teeters,  is  this  :  You  know 's  well 
's  I  do  thet  thar  's  things  'bout  my  paw  't 
I  wouldn't  want  Goldrain  to  know, — 
thet  is  tell  I  git  the  will, — an'  he  don't 
know  't  I  've  got  a  relation  in  the  world. 
I  told  'im  I  hed  n't  when  I  was  playin' 
the  friendless  orphan  (thet  was  prime 
fun,  Miss  Teeters :  when  Goldrain  dies 
and  I  git  his  money  I  'm  goin'  on  the 
stage,  sure).  Thet 's  what  I  hated  to 
come  back  here  so  fur, — fur  fear  he  'd 
git  to  hear  about  the  kids.  I  kin  man- 
age 'bout  all  the  outside  talk  purty  well, 
fer  I  'm  sech  a  devoted  wife  't  I  would- 
n't noways  let  a  invalid  like  him  stir  out 
'thout  my  bein'  along  o'  him  ;  but  you 
livin'  neighbor  so  might  git  a  chance  at 
'im  when  I  was  n't  by.  So  I  come  to 
say  thet  ef  Goldrain  ever  gits  so  much 
as  a  hent  'bout  my  fam'ly  from  you'uns 
you  '11  be  plumb  likely  to  fin'  all  yer 
critters  pizened  off,  an'  like  's  not  yer 
buildin's  burned  down  into  the  bargain, 
not  to  mention  powder  in  yer  cook  stove 
or  somethin'  that-a-way.  You  knew  my 
paw,  an'  ever'  one  says  I  take  arter  him 
'cept  in  looks,  an'  so  you  know  me  ! " 

An'  with  thet,  my  woman  says  she 
smiled  jest  as  sweet's  ef  she'd  been 
savin',  "A  pleasant  mornin'  to  ye,"  an' 
says,  "Goodby,  Miss  Teeters,  I  hope 
you  '11  be  real  neighborly,"  an'  sailed 
out  o'  the  house  'thout  givin'  her  sg 
much  's  a  chance  to  answer  her. 

But  someway  Betty  could  n't  git  Gold- 
rain  to  make  'is  will,  an'  one  day  she  got 
so  riled  thet  she  could  n't  hold  herself 
no  longer,  an'  she  jest  up  an  told  'im  to 
'is  face  thet  ever'thing  in  the  world  she 
married  'im  fur  was  'is  money,  and  she 
says, — 

"  What  d'ye  'low  I  wanted  of  a  old, 
worn-out,  coughin'  rack-o'-bones  like 
you  be,  ef  it  wa'n't  fur  the  money  ? " 

My  woman  she  heerd  'er  say  it,  an' 
she  'lows  she  won't  forgit  right  soon 
the  way  Goldrain  looked.  She  says  he 


fell  back  jest  like  somebody  'd  shot  im| 
an'  says,   kind   o.'   gaspin'   like,  "Tins 
you 're  crazy  —  you   don't   mean   what| 
you  say." 

An'  Tina  jest  stood  an'  laffed,  fer  alii 
the  world  like  'er  paw  used  to  when  he 
see  some  helpless  critter  gittin'  worsted 
in  a  fight,  an'  she  sez,  "  Yes,  I  do  mean 
it,  ever'  single  word." 

An'  he,  still  lookin'  dazed-like,  says, 
"  But  you  've  been  so  kind  an'  lovin'  to! 
me  allus, —  it  cayn't  be." 

An'  she,  still  laffin'  says,  "  W'y,  you 
ole  fool,  how  was  I  to  git  any  money  if  I 
I  was  n't  lovin'  ?  " 

An'  at  that  my  woman  says  he  jest 
straightened  hisself  up,  an'  looked  like 
a  ghost,  with  two  balls  of  fire  a  burnin' 
in  its  head,  an'  he  says,  all  hoarse-like, 
"  Well,  you  won't  spend  no  more,  I  kin 
tell  you  thet." 

An'  then  the  blood  bust  out  of  'is 
mouth  in  a  stream,  an'  my  woman  'lowed  | 
he  'd  die  right  thar, —  but  he  did  n't. 

Waal,  she  went  over  ever'  day  to 
help  nurse  'im,  fer  she  'lowed  she  never 
felt  so  plumb  sorry  fer  any  livin'  thing's 
she  did  fer  him  ;  an'  arter  hearin'  Betty 
talk  thet-a-way  she  was  skeered  lest  she 
might  try  to  make  away  with  'im.  But 
I  tole  'er  she  need  n't  be  the  least  mite 
afraid  o'  thet, —  fer  thar  agin  her  hered- 
'ty  come  in, —  fer  she  wuz  a  coward, 
same's  'er  paw,  an'  she  wa'n't  goin'  to 
let  the  law  git  a  holt  of  'er.  She  seen, 
too,  that  she  hed  overreached  herself, 
lettin'  her  temper  git  the  best  of  'er,  an' 
so  she  tried  to  make  up  fer  it  by  bein' 
sweet 's  ever ;  and  she  'lowed  thet  when 
he  got  'round  agin',  ef  he  ever  did,  he'd 
forgit  all  about  his  threat  of  not  givin' 
her  money. 

But  he  did  n't.  Ye  see  he  had  some 
hered'ty,  too,  an'  it  was  the  very  stout- 
es'  kir.d  made  ;  fer  it  was  Scotch.  Ef 
you  know  any  think  'bout  thet  blood, 
you  know  't  when  the  Scotch  "  worm 
once  does  "  turn  "  nothink  in  the  heav- 
ens above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  '11  turn  it  back 
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agin'  tell  it  gits  ready.  Wa'al,  thet  was 
Goldrain's  kind,  an'  I  never  see  nothin' 
finer  in  the  way  of  hered'ty  than  the 
fight  thet  went  on  between  Betty's  kind 
an'  the  Scotch  kind  of  it. 

He  was  good's  'is  word,  an'  drew  in  the 
purse  strings  so  tight  thet  Betty  did  n't 
get  another  new  gownd  or  bit  of  finery 
tell  he  died,  an'  he  went  so  fur  as  to 
make  the  housekeeper  buy  all  the  fam- 
ily supplies,  so's't  Betty  could  n't  git  no 
chance  that-a-way. 

Wa'al,  he  got  up  from  thet  sick  spell, 
an'  soon 's  the  fall  rains  set  in  they 
went  back  to  Portland  agin',  an'  we 
'lowed  we  'd  seed  the  last  o'  Goldrain 
this  time  fer  sure.  But  it  beats  all  nater 
how  a  consumptive  kin  hang  on,  'spesh- 
ly  ef  he  's  got  'is  Scotch  up,  like  he  hed. 
Ye  see,  he  could  n't  will  away  his  wife's 
thirds,  nohow,  an'  so  he  went  to  work 
to  see  how  long  he  could  live,  an'  how 
much  money  he  could  spen'  afore  he 
died,  so  's  t'  make  them  thirds  as  scant 
as  possible. 

Lize  Green  worked  fer  'im  up  in  Port- 
land thet  winter  an'  she  tole  my  woman 
about  it.  She  says  he  tuk  to  drinkin' 
an'  gamblin',  an'  Betty  she  'd  foller  him 
to  the  s'loon, —  club,  though,  I  b'lieve 
they  called  it  thar,  (an  all-fired  tony 
place.  Goldrain  would  n't  go  to  no  other 
kind  I  reckon).  Wa'al,  she  'd  go  arter 
him  an'  fetch  'im  home  nigh  ever'  night. 
Lize  asked  'er  oncet  why  she  follered 
'im  so,  ef  she  did  n't  care  nothin'  'bout 
'im.  An'  she  said  she  did  n't  want  no 
old  drunken  hulk  comin'in  at  midnight 
and  trackin'  mud  over  'er  carpets,  an 
wakin'  'er  up  out  of  a  soun'  sleep  with 
'is  coughin'.  Besides  thet,  ef  she  got 
him  home  arly  he  'd  spend  less  money 
gamblin'  an'  a  third  of  all  she  saved 
that-a-way  was  hers.  Ya'as,  Betty  had 
a  long  head,  you  bet,  'speshly  in  lookin' 
out  fer  number  one.  Then  she  got  a 
heap  o'  comfort  showin'  herself  off  be- 
fore all  them  dudes  at  the  club,  an' 
posin'  fer  an  injured  down-trod  wife. 
She  did  n't  like  nothin'  better  'n  to  go 


thar  'n  drop  'er  eyes  shy  'n  sad  like, 
with  now  an'  then  a  side  glance  at  some 
of  'em,  like  she  was  jest  hungerin'  an' 
thirstin'  fer  a  bit  o'  symp'thy. 

You  might  'a'  thought  it  strange  thet 
Goldrain  would  'a'  come  home  with  'er 
ever'  time,  but  he  was  thet  proud  thet 
he  would  n't  hev  no  public  row  with  'is 
wife,  an'  he  did  n't  dare  resk  what  she 
might  do  ef  he  refused  to  go  with  'er. 
So  whenever  she  come  he'd  jest  put  on 
'is  hat  an'  offer  her  'is  arm,  an'  go  out 's 
peaceable 's  a  spring  lamb.  Then  he  'd 
forbid  'er  ever  to  come  agin,  but  course 
she  didn't  care  a  rap  fer  that,  an'  so  it 
went  on. 

Well,  he  hung  on  tell  Spring  agin,  an' 
they  come  back  here  ;  but  the  journey 
petered  him  clean  out  so  's  't  he  never 
lef  'is  bed  agin'  arter  he  got  here.  Of 
course,  bein'  the  nearest  neighbor,  my 
woman  was  over  thar  a  good  bit  helpin' 
to  nurse  'im  an'  takin  jellies  an'  things. 
He  would  n't  hev  no  hired  nurse.  My 
woman  'lows  't  was  bekase  he  could  n't 
bar  to  hev  no  outsiders  sense  how  'is 
wife  treated  'im  ;  fer  't  was  plain  to  see 
thet  spite  of  'er  meanness  an'  his  stick- 
in'  it  out  'bout  the  money  thet  he  hed  n't 
got  all  over  lovin'  of  'er  by  no  means.  I 
used  ter  'low  thet  ef  somethin'  would 
happen  to  spite  'er  purty  face,  he  'd  git 
cured  ;  fer  't  was  'er  face  he  loved  so'n 
not  the  soul  inside.  But  lawzee !  it 
seemed  the  older  she  growed  an'  the 
meaner  she  got  the  purtier  she  was. 

One  day  when  the  fever  was  high  on 
'im,  an'  he  'd  ben  a  tossin'  on  the  bed 
an'  could  n't  seem  to  git  no  no  rest,  my 
woman  says  Betty  come  near  'im  fer 
somethin'  an'  he  put  out  'is  han'  plead- 
in'-like,  an'  says :  "  Tina,  won't  you 
please  kiss  me  jess  once  ?  It 's  such  a 
long  spell  since  you  kissed  me,  an'  I 
sha'n't  bother  ye  much  longer." 

An'  Betty  laffed,  an'  tuk  a  holt  of  'is 
hand  an'  she  says,  "  Ef  you  '11  pay  me  fer 
it,  I  will." 

An'  at  thet  he  growed  pale  in  spite  o' 
the  fever,  but  I  reckon  the  touch  of  'er 
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han'  made  'im  hungrier  'n  ever,  an'  so  he 
says,  "  How  much  do  you  want  ? " 

An'  she  says,  cool  an'  business-like, 
"  I  '11  kiss  you  fer  a  thousan'  dollars  !  " 

An'  he  hesitated  a  minute,  an'  Betty 
she  ran  'er  han'  soft  like  thru  'is  hair, 
an'  at  thet  he  looked  up  an'  smiled  an' 
says  "Tina,  you  was  jest  a  foolin'  me, 
I  know,"—  an'  tried  to  draw  'er  face 
down  to  'im. 

But  she  jerked  away  and  says  "  No,  I 
mean  jest  what  I  said." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  says,  des'prate  like, 
— fer  the  fever  was  burnin'  of  'im  up  an' 
he  hed  n't  no  more  stren'th  than  a  baby, 
—  "  kiss  me,  an'  I  '11  give  ye  the  money." 

An'  she  says,  "A  bird  in  the  han 's 
wuth  two  in  the  bush  ;  you  '11  hev'  to 
write  the  check  fust." 

An'  ef  you  '11  b'lieve  it,  she  went  an' 
got  'is  check  book  an'  a  pen,  an'  put  'er 
arms  roun'  'im  and  held  'im  up  in  bed 
so  's  't  he  could  write  !  An'  he  looked 
at  'er  a  minnit  strange-like,  an'  then  he 
wrote  'er  out  a  check,  his  han'  tremblin' 
so  's  't  he  could  n't  hardly  hold  the  pen, 
an'  gave  it  to  'er;  an'  she  jest  jumped 
up  an'  waved  it  in  the  air,  an'  says  tri- 
umphant like,  "  Now  I  kin  git  my  mourn- 
in'  made  up  in  time!  " 

An'  then  she  says,  "O,  I  forgot,"  an' 
put  her  head  down  to  kiss  'im. 

But  he  put  up  'is  han'  sudden,  an' 
growed  pale's  death,  an'  says,  "No,  I 
don't  want  it  now,  I  can't  take  it  that-a- 
way,  Tina." 

An'  he  turned  'is  face  to  the  wall,  and 
begun  cryin'  softly  like  a  little  grievin' 
child. 

My  woman  says  ef  't  would  'a'  done 
'im  any  good  she  could  'a'  gone  up  an' 
taken  'im  in  'er  arms  an'  kissed  'im  'er- 
self ;  but  of  course  she  knowed  it  would 
n't.  My  woman  's  thet  tender-hearted 
thet  she  can't  kill  a  chicken,  but  she 
'lows  't  would  'a'  done  'er  proud  to  'ave 
ketched  Betty  jest  then,  an'  twisted  'er 
purty  white  neck  plumb  in  two.  An'  I 
don't  blame  'er  fer  feelin'  that-a-way 
neither. 


Next  mornin',  when  she  went 
he  was  still  livin',  but  lyin'  too  weak  t<| 
speak.     An'  thar  set  thet  heartless  ci 
ter  by  'er  husban's  bed,  workin'  on 
mournin'  bunnet !  An  fer  all  my  worm 
knowed  Betty  so  well,  she  'lowed   si 
never  see  anything  quite  to  ekal  thet  fe 
Simon  pure  gall,  an'  she  motioned  he;J 
to  come  in  the  other  room,  an'  then  sh< 
let  out  on  'er  at  las'.     She  Mows  she  'cj 
'a'  hed  to  spoke  'er  mind  then,  ef  she  '(I 
knowed  ever'  critter  on  the  place  'd  ber 
pizened  next  day,  an'  the  house  burnec 
down  an'  her  with  it.     She  axed  'er  w')j 
she  did  n't  git  the  coffin  and  let  'im  Ikl 
in  it  a  spell  to  see  'f  't  was  a  good  fit,  an 
w'at  more  she  said  I  don't  rec'lect  but 
w'en  my  woman  does  fine  'er    tongm 
she  kin  make  's  good  use  of  it 's  anyone 

But  do  you  think  she  could  faz( 
Betty?  Not  much  !  She  jest  laffed  ir 
'er  face, an'  said  he  'd  knowed  all  along'* 
he  'd  got  to  die  purty  soon,  an'  what  'j 
the  use  o'  makin'  any  bones  of  it  ?  Sht 
said  she  hed  to  set  there  so  's  to  giv« 
'im  'is  med'cine,  an'  what 's  the  us 
wastin'  time  ?  fer  the  doctor  said 
couldn't  possibly  live  over  night, 
she  hed  to  hev  'er  things  ready  ! 

Fer  a  mercy,  he   did   die  thet   ver 
arternoon.     An'  Betty  hired  a  speshii 
car,  an'  invited  all  'er  fren's  to  go  do\ 
to  Portlan'  in  it  to  the  f  un'ral.  From 
'counts  they   hed  a   high  time  on  tl 
way,   but   they   say   soon 's   Betty   gc 
among  her  tony  Portlan'  fren's  she  jes 
looked  and  acted   like  a  heart-broke 
widder.     Lize  Green  says  she  hopes 
die  ef  Betty  did  n't  rub  up  her  face  wit 
mullein  leaves  to  let  on  like  she  'd  bet 
cryin'  hard.     The  hull   thing   was   thel 
ovvdaciousest  piece  o'  business  1  ever 
hearn  tell  on.     Ef  I  wasn't  knowin'  to 
the  fac's  I  wouldn't  darst  believe  'em. 

HERE  Old  Teeters  paused  to  fill  hisl 
pipe  for  his  bed-time  smoke. 

"What  became  of  Betty  after  that? 
And  the  house  he  built  up  here,— is  it 
still  standing  ?  "  I  asked. 
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'No;  it  burned  down  'bout  a  year 
ago, —  folks  says  Betty  set  it  on  fire  to 

rit  the  insurance,  an'  I  'low  't  is  true  ; 

er  ever'  one  knowed  the  house  an'  ranch 
was  worth  more  sep'rate  than  together. 
Betty  she  married  agin  'fore  three 
months  was  over." 

"  Did  she  get  a  good  husband  ? "  asked 
the  cruiser,  with  a  side  wink  at  us. 

'Waal,  speakin'  o'  thet,  I  'low  I  '11 
hev  to  own  up  thet  I  ruther  slandered 
Prov'dence  at  the  fust,  fer  it  did  take 
another  turn  to  the  side  o'  justice  in 

his  case.  The  feller  she  married  turned 
out  a  reg'lar  blackleg, —  mean,  an'  ugly 


an'  jealous  into  the  bargain.  They  say 
he  would  n't  so  much  as  let  'er  speak  to 
any  other  man,  or  hardly  let  'em  look 
at  'er ;  an'  ef  Betty  can't  have  men-folks 
to  admire  'er  she  might 's  well  be  dead 
an'  buried,  fer  all  the  (pleasure  she  gits 
out  o'  life.  They  say  she  's  'fraid  as 
death  of  'im,  an'  thet  he 's  spent  all  'er 
money,  an'  led  'er  sich  a  life  thet  her 
beauty  's  all  faded  out, —  plumb  gone. 
No,  I  did  n't  give  Prov'dence  no  fair 
show,  fer  a  fact.  But  don't  you  forgit 
what  I  said  in  startin'  out,  young  feller. 
Ef  yer  goin'  to  marry,  don't  yer  no- 
ways go  back  on  hered'ty." 

Ella  Beecher  Gittings. 


NIGHT  WIND. 

THE  wind  came  and  cried  out  unto  the  night, 

Beneath  the  moon  and  clouds,  the  cries  of  earth  ; 

The  sweep  of  all  the  prairies  in  its  voice, 

The  depth  and  heavings  of  the  wide,  wide  seas, 

The  gloom  of  mountain  valleys,  low  and  dark, 

The  brave  desire  of  trees  on  barren  heights, 

The  longings  dim  that  live  in  soft,  gray  mists, 

Farewells  that  white  sails  fling  to  setting  suns, 

And  tales  of  ages  that  the  desert  sand 

Gives  forth  in  silence  to  the  listening  palms 

That  lean  their  scattered  ranks  along  its  edge ; 

The  marshes'  lowly  peace,  the  strength  of  rocks 

That  stand  against  the  passion  of  the  waves, 

Controlling  by  endurance,  loneliness 

Of  shorn  fields  lying  in  the  autnmn  dusk ; 

Earth's  pathos  and  earth's  patience  and  earth's  power, 

These  spake  the  wind  unto  the  listening  night, 

And  hearts  that  waked  and  hearkened  heard  and  knew. 

Aurilla  Furber. 
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NORTHERN  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 


OOKED  at  from  the 
Western  ocean,  the  shore 
of  our  continent  presents 
a  generally  mountainous 
outline,  the  Coast  Range, 
as  it  is  called,  being 
thrown  up  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  while 
in  many  places  it  laves  its 
feet  in  the  surf.  The  alti- 
tude of  these  mountains 
is  not  great,— about  two  thousand  feet, 
with  here  and  there  a  peak  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  merit  and  receive  a  partic- 
ular appellation.  The  coasting  steam- 
ers in  good  weather  run  so  close  in 
shore  as  to  afford  a  view  of  these  hills, 
which  on  the  coast  of  northern  Califor- 
nia, of  Oregon,  and  of  Washington,  ap- 
proach very  near  the  ocean,  having  long 
green  ridges  stretching  down  from  their 
summits,  separated  by  rugged  ravines 
crowded  with  trees  of  many  species. 
In  some  higher  altitudes  are  seen  large 
bodies  of  timber  of  the  different  pine 
families,  redwood,  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce' ; 
the  more  open  hillsides  being  dotted 
with  oaks,  invariably  contorted  by  the 
prevailing  winds.  Near  the  beaches 
may  be  found  the  Finns  contorta,  which, 
when  it  has  secured  a  sheltered  place 
takes  the  liberty  of  growing  straight. 

From  a  vessel's  deck  are  frequently 
seen  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  grass 
and  herbage  kept  succulent  throughout 
the  year  by  the  mists  which  the  trade 
winds  daily  drive  over  them.  This  con- 
dition, united  to  the  cool  mildness  of  the 
climate,  makes  the  western  side  of  the 
Coast  mountains  a  region  favorable  for 
dairying,  as  it  is  for  cattle-raising  and 
lumbering.  The  soil,  which  is  excel- 
lent, produces  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
perfection.  But  owing  to  the  rough  and 
broken  character  of  the  mountains,  com- 


munication between  the  coast  and  th 
interior  is  difficult.  Good  harbors  af- 
fording sea  approaches  are  rare,  and  ow- 
ing to  these  joint  obstacles  to  settle- 
ment, an  otherwise  delightful  portion  of 
the  Northwest  is  but  slowly  coming  in- 
to favor.  This  reserve  made  by  Nature 
of  some  of  her  choicest  demesnes  is 
really  a  matter  on  which  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  Time  enough  when 
the  fatness  of  the  valleys  has  jostled 
their  own  rightful  denizens  out  of  place, 
to  explore  these  magnificent  sea  front- 
ages for  homes,  where  the  absence  of 
fatness  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
presence  of  grandeur  united  to  beauty, 
and  where  intrusiveness  is  discounten- 
anced by  the  impossibilities  of  the  place 
itself. 

A  summer  spent  in  visiting  the  sea- 
side resorts  between  the  forty-fourth 
and  forty-seventh  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude will  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  northern  coast,  and 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  at  this 
distance  from  the  tropics.  It  is  true 
the  attractions  do  not  cease  or  diminish 
still  farther  north,  but  may  be  found  all 
about  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  Fucan 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  ;  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  I  prefer  to 
keep  within  certain  limits. 

To  begin  with  Astoria  is  unavoidable 
if  you  have  entered  Oregon  by  any  of 
the  overland  routes,  or  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  In  either  of  these  cases 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  adorning 
the  chambers  of  your  memory  with  more 
noble  and  beautiful  views  than  it  will 
often  fall  to  your  lot  to  find  in  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  travel,  as  you  steam  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wallamet  to  the  city 
by  the  sea  named  after  the  New  York 
fur  trader. 

Astoria  is  not  in  a  strict  sense  a  sea- 
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Iside  place.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  inside  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia,  and  fronts  the  Washington 
shore  of  the  river,  which  is  here  half  a 
dozen  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  volume 
that  makes  it  resemble  an  inland  sea. 
The  town  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a 
steep  point  formed  by  a  deep  inlet  where 
the  waters  of  Young's  River  unite  with 
the  Columbia,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  is  supported  upon  piles,  and  con- 
sists of  wharves  and  fishing  establish- 
ments, a  by  no  means  small  portion  of 
this  municipality.  The  residences  fringe 
streets  that  pursue  wavering  lines  over 
greater  and  lesser  hills  to  the  sum  mit  of 

o 

the  point,  or  which  run  parallel  with  the 
river.  But  while  the  unpracticed  pedes- 
trian is  compelled  to  stop  to  get  his 
wind  quite  often  in  exploring  Astoria, 
he  is  rewarded  for  his  exhausted  oxygen 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  view  he  takes  in 
while  he  recovers  his  breath.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  scenery  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  the  object  of  this  article  be- 
ing to  suggest  to  the  readers  of  the 
OVERLAND  the  pleasures  awaiting  them 
when  they  come  to  spy  out  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  frontage  for  themselves. 

As  I  have  said,  Astoria  is  not  strictly 
a  seaside  resort,  yet  it  has  some  of  the 
features  of  one.  It  is  a  sort  of  capital 
for  all  the  several  resorts  in  the  vicinity; 
and  many  persons  prefer  the  partly 
inland  climate  to  that  of  the  coast. 
Perched  on  the  covered  balcony  of  a 
west-end  house,  one  may  pass  the  whole 
day  in  idle  enjoyment  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  which,  as  a  river  view,  is  un- 
surpassed anywhere  in  the  world.  To 
be  at  its  best,  however,  the  day  should 
be  in  July,  after  the  rainy  season  is  past, 
and  when  the  summer  flood  of  the  Co- 
lumbia has  gone  out  over  the  bar,  leav- 
ing the  blue  beauty  of  this  majestic 
stream  unclouded  by  dissolving  mud- 
banks,  and  undisfigured  by  drift.  On 
such  a  day  you  may  swing  in  your  ham- 
mock, or  recline  at  ease  in  your  exten- 


sion chair,  and  mock  at  weariness,  while 
your  eyes  wander  dreamily  from  Tongue 
Point  to  the  Capes,  finding  ever  some- 
thing new  and  ideally  charming  in  the 
panorama.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  scene 
of  the  day  is  when  the  fishing  boats 
start  down  the  river,  a  hundred  or  more 
at  one  time,  their  white  sails  flashing 
like  birds'  wings  against  the  blue  of  the 
river,  or  momentarily  catching  a  ruddy 
tint  as  the  sunset  light  flares  up  behind 
Cape  Disappointment,  tinging  the  rip- 
ples that  dance  about  their  bows.  Into 
the  midst  of  this  white-winged  fleet 
every  now  and  then  forges  the  long 
black  steamship  just  in  over  the  bar 
from  coastwise  or  foreign  ports,  trailing 
after  it  its  longer  black  streamer  of  coal- 
smoke,  and  saluting  the  custom-house 
with  a  harmless  shot  as  it  passes  our 
balcony.  Our  dreaminess  turns  to  curi- 
osity then,  and  our  handkerchiefs  flutter 
as  the  passengers,  glad  to  be  in  from 
the  sea,  regard  us  with  friendly  gaze. 
Perhaps  we  take  a  stroll  down  along  the 
wharves  and  search  among  the  arrivals 
for  a  familiar  face. 

As  everyone  has  read  Irving's  Astoria, 
it  is  quite  the  thing  to  seek  to  know  the 
location  of  Astor's  old  fort ;  but  it  is  now 
built  over,  and  the  little  cove  where  the 
Dolly  was  put  together  and  launched,  in 
front  of  it,  is  also  so  disguised  by  piling 
and  plank  roadways  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nizable. For  reference  you  turn  to  your 
latest  edition,  and  smile  as  you  read  of 
Duncan  McDougal's  espousal  of  the 
daughter  of  King  Comcomly  of  the  Clat- 
sops,  trying  to  fancy  the  scenes  enacted 
here  over  eighty  years  ago. 

One  feature  of  the  great  river  is  that 
it  seldom  releases  him  who  falls  into  its 
embrace  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  Northwestern  Com- 
pany, to  which  Astor's  interests  were 
sold  out,  was  drowned  in  crossing  it  not 
long  after  the  transfer.  A  visit  to  the 
cemetery  on  the  hill  above  the  town  will 
reward  us  with  a  look  at  the  oldest  tomb 
of  civilized  man  in  all  this  Northwest. 
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The  stone  is  somewhat  crumbled  and 
moss-grown,  but  the  inscription  is  still 
legible,  and  reads : 

IN 

MEMORY 
OF 

D.  McTAVISH 

ESQR. 

AGED  42  YEARS 
DROWNED  CROSSING  THIS 

RIVER 
MAY  22o,  1814. 

From  this  hill  you  obtain  a  very  sat- 
isfactory view  of  that  part  of  the  Coast 
Range  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Astoria,  and  which  throws  up  a  group 
of  peaks  that,  seen  from  the  Columbia, 
seem  to  constitute  a  single  massive 
mountain,  and  is  known  to  most  persons 
as  Saddle  Mountain.  Its  true  name  is 
Necahnie;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  elevations  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  Northwest, its  blended 
outlines  making  a  sharp  peak  at  one  ex- 
tremity, a  domed  peak  at  the  other,  with 
a  lower  but  greater  bulk  connecting 
them.  In  the  foreground  are  the  foot- 
hills covered  with  timber,  descending 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sandy  plains 
that  abut  upon  the  sea. 

Astoria  has  no  beach  or  speed  tracks, 
no  means,  in  fact,  of  touring  for  pleasure, 
except  such  as  depend  upon  boating  of 
some  sort.  Besides,  except  the  passen- 
ger steamers  which  run  on  the  river 
above  this  point,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer "season"  venture  below  as  far  as 
Fort  Stevens  on  the  Oregon  side,  or 
Fort  Canby  on  the  Washington  side, 
there  are  only  the  sort  of  steamers  called 
tugs  available  for  passenger  service. 
These  inelegant  but  more  seaworthy 
craft  are  made  necessary  by  the  heavy 
waves  encountered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  when  the  wind  is  fresh  and 
the  tide  coming  in  against  the  current. 

If  we  wish  to  get  to  the  seaside  from 
Astoria  we  embark  in  one  of  these  tugs, 
either  for  Tansy  Point  where  there  is  a 
railroad  wharf,  and  where  we  take  pas- 


sage for   different    points   on    Clatso 
Plains  and  Clatsop  Beach  ;  or  we  stea 
over  to  Baker's  Bay  on  the  north  sid 
of  the  river,  and  take  a  train  there  for 
points  along  Ilwaco  Beach. 

The  Seaside,  on  Clatsop  Beach,  is  the 
oldest  fashionable  summer  resort  on  the 
Oregon  coast.  To  the  visitor  who  is 
curious  about  the  history  of  a  country, 
the  Clatsop  Plains  are  full  of  interest: 
Neither  will  the  student  who  is  not  in- 
different to  how  the  world  was  made,  is 
unmade,  and  made  over  again  continu- 
ally, fail  to  find  this  corner  of  Oregon 
interesting.  The  plains  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and 
river,  being  a  deposit  of  sand  divided  by 
lagoons  and  small  lakes,  a  portion  of  the 
peninsula  being  still  tide  land.  They 
extend  from  the  Point  Adams  Light- 
house south  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
have  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  seven 
miles.  To  the  south  the  land  rises 
gradually  towards  the  Coast  Mountains 
which  are  covered  with  timber,  and 
which  send  down  numerous  streams  in- 
to Young's  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
One  of  these  small  rivers  has  a  historic 
interest,  as  being  the  stream  on  which 
the  United  States  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clarke  wintered  in  1805-06  To  stand 
upon  this  spot  inspires  one  to  re-read 
the  story  of  that  winter,  and  strength- 
ens the  imagination  to  behold  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  party,  detained  not  only 
by  the  weather  in  so  cheerless  a  spot 
but  in  spite  of  the  weather  having  t 
hunt  and  dry  the  provisions  which  wer 
to  supply  them  on  their  homewar 
journey,  to  wade  the  lagoons,  and  carr 
home  the  carcasses  of  elk,  deer,  an 
bear,  on  their  backs,  or  to  make  sal 
from  sea-water  to  preserve  the  meat: 
What  time  they  were  not  doing  this, 
they  were  endeavoring  to  acquire 
enough  of  the  Chinook  language  to  en- 
able them  to  obtain  some  information 
about  the  country  from  the  squalid  Clat- 
sops  that  crowded  their  very  limited 
quarters.  It  is  a  fact  which  surprises 
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one  that  the  chiefs  who  visited  Lewis 
and  Clarke  could  give  them  the  name 
of  every  trading  vessel  which  had  up  to 
that  time  been  on  the  Northwest  coast, 
with  the  name  of  its  master. 

One  never  fails  to  find  in  any  Indian 
habitat  legends  to  fit  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  interesting 
one  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  this  region 
is,  that  away  back  in  that  remote  past 
which  forms  the  proper  atmosphere  of 
such  tales,  a  vessel  which  carried  a 
large  amount  of  treasure  was  driven 


has  been  discovered.  Had  any  treasure 
been  deposited,  as  related  by  the  Indi- 
ans, it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  became  of  the  men  who  placed  it 
in  hiding.  No  record  of  their  adven- 
tures has  ever  come  to  light,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  explanation  being  anoth- 
er story  told  by  the  Indians  farther  in 
the  interior,  who  relate  that  a  party  of 
shipwrecked  men  many  years  ago  had 
come  up  the  Columbia  and  attempted 
to  go  overland  to  California,  but  had 
all  been  killed  except  one  man  named 


OK   THE   ORKGON   COAST. 


ashore  below  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, whose  crew  saved  not  only  them- 
selves but  a  box  supposed  to  contain 
much  riches.  This  box  was  taken  to 
Mount  Necahnie  and  buried  with  great 
ceremony,  one  of  the  crew  being  slain 
and  his  bones  placed  oh  the  casket  to 
keep  away  the  natives,  whose  supersti- 
tion would  not  allow  them  to  violate  the 
burial-place  of  the  white  man.  Like 
the  story  of  Captain  Kidd's  buried 
treasure,  this  legend  has  induced  several 
parties  to  search  for  the  casket  hidden 
on  Mount  Nechanie.  So  far,  nothing 
VOL.  xxiii — 15. 


Soto,  who  was  held  a  captive  by  the 
Cascade  Indians  until  he  was  an  old 
man,  when  he  died. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  either 
of  these  tales,  but  indeed  the  evidences 
of  an  ancient  wreck  have  frequently  been 
found  on  Clatsop  beach,  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities  of  beeswax  which  had 
become  imbedded  in  the  sand.  Some 
persons  have  mistaken  this  wax  for  a 
rare  mineral.  It  is,  however,  often  found 
in  the  manufactured  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  altar  candles.  The  wick  has 
rotted  out,  leaving  the  orifice  filled  with 
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POINT   ADAMS   LIGHTHOUSE. 


sand  which  is  easily  removed.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  part  of  a  cargo  intended 
for  the  early  Spanish  missions,  and  it 
may  have  been  the  crew  of  this  wrecked 
galleon  to  which  Soto  and  his  shipmates 
belonged.  The  proverbial  obliterating 
power  ascribed  to  sand  fails  to  apply  at 
Clatsop,  where  a  good  deal  of  history  of 
one  sort  and  another  is  indelibly  in- 
scribed in  this  fugitive  substance,  and 
where  may  be  seen  the  foundations  of  a 
village  which  was  the  home  of  a  very 
primitive  people  who  subsisted  upon 
raw  mollusks. 

Three  or  four  miles  down  the  coast 
from  Seaside  is  Tillamook  Head,  a  high 
promontory  which  overhangs  the  sea ; 
and  about  one  mile  out  from  this  head- 
land Tillamook  Lighthouse,  erected  only 
a  few  years  ago  on  a  rock  which  seems 
designed  by  nature  for  such  a  purpose. 


Copyright  1891,  by  S.  B.  Crow 

TILLAMOOK    ROCK    AND   LIGHT. 


The  height  of  Tillamook  Rock  is  eighty- 
eight  feet,  and  of  the  tower  forty-eight ; 
yet  in  some  winter  storms  bowlders  of 
the  sizeof  cannon  balls  have  been  thrown 
quite  over  the  top,  such  is  the  force  of 
the  waves    which  beat  about  its  base. 
The  party  of  nine  men  placed  on  the 
rock   in  October,   1879,  to   prepare  the 
foundations  of  the  lighthouse,  first  made 
a  shelter  for  themselves  by  drilling  holes 
in   the   rock,   to    which    they  fastened 
ringbolts  with  canvas  tied  to  them  as  a 
temporary  protection  from   winds   and 
waves.    The  next  step  was  to  quarry  out 
a  sufficient  space  in  a  nook  on  one  side 
for  the  erection  of  a  shanty,  which  was 
bolted  to  the  face  of  the  cliff.     They  had 
then  to  cut  stairs  in  the  rock  to  reach 
the  top,  which,  when  leveled  off,    was 
about  the  size  of  a  city  lot.     While  ex- 
cavating the  stairs  they  were  sometimes 
compelled  to  work  on  staging 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  with  the  brine  dashing 
over  them  ;  and  at  other  times 
the  weather  was  such  that  on 
work    could    be   done.      But 
worse  was  to  come,  for  in  Jan- 
uary huge  waves  dashed  to  the 
very  top  of  the  rock,  and  fell 
in    masses  of  water  on  their 
canvas  house,  threatening  to 
carry  it  away.     By  this  storm 
their    supplies   were   swept 
away,  while  for  more   than 
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THE    WATER   SUPPLY    AT   GEARHART    PARK. 


two  weeks  there  was  no  connection 
with  the  shore,  no  boat  being  able  to 
come  to  their  relief.  They  were  at  last 
rescued  by  a  ship  which  passed  near 
enough  to  be  signaled,  and  which  picked 
up  a  line  cast  from  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  This  line  being  fastened  to  the 
mast  of  the  vessel,  conveyed  provisions 
to  the  prisoners  of  the  sea.  The  corner 


stone  of  the  lighthouse  was  laid  in  June, 
1880,  and  in  February,  1881,  the  light 
was  kindled, —  a  month  too  late  to  save 
twenty  lives  that  went  out  when  the 
Lupata  went  ashore  within  a  mile  of 
Tillamook  Head,  and  so  close  to  the 
rock  that  the  creaking  of  her  blocks 
could  be  heard,  with  the  voices  of  her 
officers.  A  bonfire  was  hastily  built  to 
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warn  off  the  vessel,  but  too  late,  and 
she  went  on  the  rocks.  Such  are  the 
tragedies  of  the  great  deep. 

To  the  ordinary  pleasure-seeker  the 
attractions  of  seaside  are  hunting  on  Til- 
lamook  mountains,  fishing  in  the  pretty 
rivers  Neahcanicum,  Elk,  and  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  with  boating  and  bathing. 
Horses  can  be  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  driving  on  the  sandy  or 
marshy  plains  is  not  much  of  a  pastime, 
although  there  are  some  really  fine 
farms  in  favorable  situations,  which 


into  high  favor.  It  is  modeled  after  the 
plan  of  Pacific  Grove  in  California,  hav- 
ing a  large  hotel  in  modern  style  in  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  tract  of  wood- 
land, which  is  sold  in  lots  to  those  who 
prefer  cottage  homes  of  their  own,  or 
who  annually  encamp  for  a  few  weeks 
at  this  place.  The  approach  to  the 
beach  at  Gearhart  Park  is  over  shifting 
sand-dunes ;  but  this  difficulty  is  obvi- 
ated by  plank  walks  leading  to  the  bath- 
ing places.  The  beach  here  seemed  to 
me  the  least  desirable  of  any  on  Clat- 
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LIGHTHOUSE    AT   CAPE    DISAPPOINTMENT. 


make  roads  necessary,  of  rather  primi- 
tive fashion. 

The  beach  at  Seaside  is  not  extensive, 
and  is  roughened  by  bowlders  and  drift- 
wood, but  is  comparatively  safe  from 
the  strong  wind  that  sucks  into  the 
opening  made  by  the  Columbia,  eighteen 
miles  farther  north.  The  climate  here 
has  the  usual  morning  fog,  or  rain  of 
mist,  which  redeems  it  from  drought 
nearly  all  through  the  season,  although 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, are  agreeably  clear  and  mild  all 
along  the  coast. 

Gearhart  Park,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Seaside,  is  a  resort  which  has  come  into 
existence  within  a  few  years,  and  also 


sop  Point,  being  too  boldly  exposed  to 
the  wind.  But  the  grove,  a  fine  piece 
of  woodland,  compensates  for  this  de- 
fect. It  has  been  cleared  of  underwood, 
and  has  walks  laid  out  with  a  good  taste 
which  has  not  destroyed  the  effect  of 
the  natural  forestry,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, reveals  its  beauties.  As  at  Pacific 
Grove,  the  Chautauqua  Association  has 
an  auditorium  in  this  delightful  retreat, 
on  the  steps  of  which  I  sat  during  an 
hour,  enjoying  the  flickering  sunshine 
falling  between  the  branches  of  the 
noble  old  trees,  and  discussing  with  a 
friend,  not  literature,  but  ghosts  !  not 
of  the  uncanny  kind,  but  those  that,  like 
the  sunshine  between  the  branches  over 
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BAKER'S  BAY  AND  FORT  CANBY. 


our  heads,  flicker  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness at  unexpected  times,  leaving 
a  not  unpleasant  impression  behind.  A 
friend  or  two,  some  books,  and  the  dolce 
far  niente  of  this  place,  are  sufficient 
means  to  a  satisfactory  summer  holiday 
at  Gearhart  Park,  although  at  the  height 
of  the  season  the  latter  feature  is  broken 
in  upon  by  restless  crowds  in  search  of 
gayety  rather  than  repose.  Other  places 
there  are  on  Clatsop  Plains,  where  one 
may  find  rest  and  contentment  in  close 
neighborhood  to  the  sea,  and  where 
every  summer  may  be  found  the  inland 
population  seeking  it. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia 
are  a  number  of  resorts,  to  reach  which 
from  Astoria  the  tourist  steams,  as  I 
have  said,  about  a  dozen  miles  to  Baker's 
Bay,  stopping  at  Fort  Stevens  en  route. 
The  jetty  thrown  out  by  the  south  chan- 
nel of  the  Columbia  has  caused  the 
north  channel,  close  under  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, to  be  filled  with  the  sand 
thrown  over  by  the  current  of  the  river 
to  the  north  side.  This  was  formerly 
the  entrance  used  by  sailing  vessels, 


which,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
came  in  under  the  shelter  of  the  Cape 
and  anchored  in  Baker's  Bay,  where 
they  lay  in  safety.  Now  to  get  into  the 
bay  at  all,  with  a  steamer,  requires  care 
not  to  run  down  or  run  into  a  forest  of 
piles  placed  in  the  shallow  water  about 
Sand  Island  for  the  convenience  of  the 
fishermen,  who  hang  their  enormous 
nets  here  to  dry.  As  the  seines  are  cast 
at  night,  and  the  fish  taken  to  the  can- 
neries in  the  morning,  one  may  see  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  many  boats  dancing 
on  the  tide,  whose  oarsmen  are  fast 
asleep  in  them,  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  danger  of  being  carried  out  to  sea, 
as  very  many  are  every  year,  and  lost 
despite  the  faithfulness  of  the  life-sav- 
ing station  at  the  Cape  which  has  saved 
not  a  few. 

Passing  Fort  Canby,  our  steamer  lands 
us  at  Ilvvaco,  where  a  train  awaits  our 
arrival  and  carries  us  to  our  destination, 
whether  it  be  Seaview,  Ocean  Park, 
Long  Beach,  Sealand,  or  Oysterville  on 
Shoalwater  Bay.  Ilwaco  Beach  is  about 
twenty  miles  long,  and  unobstructed  by 
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rocks  or  drift  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  distance,  so  that  driving  is  one  of 
its  chief  pleasures.  I  studied  its  features 
for  two  weeks  last  summer,  and  found 
it,  aside  from  the  good  driving,  the  least 
interesting  sea-beach  I  had  ever  visited. 
Day  after  day  when  the  tide  was  out 
there  was  the  brown  level  stretch  of 
sand  extending  northward  out  of  sight  ; 
the  sea,  bluish  green  and  foam-lined, 
lazily  rolling  against  it  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  bank  of  sand,  with  here 
and  there  a  log  protruding  from  it  which 
invited  the  pedestrian  to  be  seated  and 
yield  to  the  spell  of  inanition  which  the 
scene  flings  over  the  beholder.  What 
a  naked,  spiritless  coast  scene !  To  the 
south  of  my  position  (at  Long  Beach,) 
the  green  headland  of  the  Cape  stands 
with  its  feet  in  the  sea.  Some  large 
rocks  and  bowlders  are  scattered  for  a 
little  distance  above  that,  and  then, 
nothing !  Not  a  shell,  or  wading  bird, 
not  even  a  rope  of  kelp  on  the  sands,  or 
a  bit  of  colored  seaweed  to  catch  the 
eye ;  only  the  ever-restless,  but  at  this 
season  unimpassioned,  sea.  Even  the 
wind  has  ceased  to  buffet  us,  and  only 
the  free  motion  of  our  clean-limbed 
roadster  makes  a  breeze  to  quicken  the 
blood  in  our  cheeks. 

Still  it  is  a  picture  full  of  quiet  power 
and  suggestiveness.  Great  possibilities 
are  lying  dormant  here:  tempest  and 
terror  only  await  for  the  spirit  that 
broods  over  the  face  of  the  waters  to 
utter  its  command,  and  lo,  the  shore 
trembles  with  its  assault.  So  dull,  so 
apathetic,  is  the  soul  at  times,  to  be 
roused  by  the  breath  of  emotion  to  un- 
governable discords.  Today  nothing 
more  moving  is  in  sight  than  a  few 
straggling  clam-diggers,  and  even  they 
are  spiritless,  for  the  fresh-water  floods 
of  last  winter  have  destroyed  the  young 
mollusks  near  the  Columbia. 

The  sea  to  me  is  not  an  object  of  love. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  remorseless  strength 
used  without  love  or  pity.  It  is  cruel, 
cold,  often  beautiful,  but  never  to  be 


thought  of  with  a  tender  longing.  Si 
we  turn  away  from  the  beach  and  plunge 
into  a  forest  pathway  overhung  by 
shrubby  cliffs  on  one  side  and  a  wealth 
of  arborescent  beauty  on  the  other.  A 
cool  green  light  sifts  softly  through  the 
interlacing  branches,  a  delicate  fra- 
grance of  ferns  and  woodsy  plants  and 
flowers  pervades  the  air  that  breathes 
over  us  as  we  bowl  along.  Ah,  to  linger 
in  these  sylvan  woods  with  the  friends 
of  our  choosing,  to  dream,  to  utter  our 
soul  secrets,  and  bare  our  hearts  as  we 
never  can  in  the  glare  of  a  work-a-day 
world  !  What  is  the  charm  of  Nature 
that  so  wins  our  confidence  when  Hu- 
manity fails? — our  loving  mother  Na- 
ture, to  whom  we  refuse  no  secret,  on 
whose  bosom  we  yearn  to  lay  our  heads 
when  weary  of  the  strain  and  stress  of 
living. 

On  we  go,  pausing  a  moment  by  a  cool 
and  shaded  spring,  following  roads  little 
traversed  by  visitors  to  the  beach,  over 
marshes  bridged  or  crossed  by  sandy 
highways,  through  thickets  of  spruce, 
hemlock,  alder,  elder,  willow,  crab-apple, 
wild  rose,  and  spirea,  emerging  now  and 
then  on  little  plains,  grass-covered  and 
sheltered  round  by  dense  groves  of 
spruce,  where  the  air  is  sunny,  yet  soft 
and  cool.  And  so  home. 

It  is  this  amplitude  of  choice  in  a  day's 
pleasures  which  constitutes  the  popular- 
ity of  Ilwaco  Beach.  A  trip  to  Sealand 
or  Shoalwater  Bay,  by  rail,  or  a  drive 
along  the  shore  of  that  beautiful  sheet 
of  inland  water,  to  reach  which  you  must 
take  a  delightful  route  through  a  forest 
rank  with  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
which  leads  you,  if  you  choose,  to  that 
novelty,  —  a  cranberry  farm.  And  speak- 
ing of  edibles,  the  oyster  of  Shoahvater 
Bay,  fresh  from  its  native  bed,  is  the 
most  delicious  morsel  to  be  found  any- 
where,— small,  delicate,  dainty,  delecta- 
ble. 

Boarding  houses  and  private  cottages, 
with  some  quite  capacious  mansions 
owned  by  Portland  people  that  come 
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here  to  summer,  make  this  beach  popu- 
lous from  the  Cape  to  Sealand  several 
months  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  those 
features  of  the  peninsula  which  make  it 
a  comfortable  residence  at  any  time,  it 
offers,  as  does  Clatsop,  the  attractions 
of  good  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Porgies  and  rock-cod  are  taken  in 
(salt  water, and  brook  and  salmon  trout  in 
the  small  rivers  debouching  into  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  while  elk  and  bear  furnish 


lumbia.  South  of  these,  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  are  several  points  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Wallamet  Valley  repair 
for  an  outing  during  the  warm  weather, 
namely,  Tillamook  Bay,  Nestucca  and 
Salmon  Rivers,  Yaquina  Bay,  and  Siletz 
River.  Of  these,  Nestucca  and  Yaquina 
are  the  principal  resorts.  The  latter,  a 
seaport  of  some  consequence  since  the 
advent  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  and 
steamship  lines,  takes  the  lead.  The 
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good  sport  for  huntsmen  on  the  head- 
waters of  these  streams.  In  the  late 
autumn  months  ducks,  geese,  and  snipe, 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  marshes 
about  the  bay.  Deer  are  no  longer  nu- 
merous, but  are  occasionally  taken  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements, 
while  pigeons  and  other  game  birds  are 
plentiful  in  their  seasons. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  coast  country  and 
seaside  resorts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 


initial  point  of  the  railroad  is  at  Yaquina 
City,  four  miles  inside  the  bay,  but  New- 
port is  the  watering  place.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant little  town,  on  a  plateau  elevated 
some  distance  above  the  beach.  A  com- 
fortable steamer  plies  between  the  two 
towns,  and  a  roomy  hotel  crowns  the 
cliff  at  Newport.  The  name  Yaquina  is 
said  to  signify  "smoky  water,"  and  was 
given  to  the  bay  several  generations  ago 
by  the  Indians  who  were  witnesses  >of  a 
great  forest  fire,  which  denuded  the 
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coast  mountains  for  miles,  and  which  for 
weeks  darkened  the  sky  with  smoke  and 
embers.  The  country  is  covered  with  a 
second  growth  of  shrubby  timber,  that 
in  contrast  with  the  original  forest,  gives 
it  an  appearance  of  baldness. 

The  general  direction  of  the  bay  is 
east  and  west,  Newport  being  on  the 
north  shore.  There  is  a  hotel  also  on 
the  south  shore,  and  visitors  are  divided 
between  North  Beach  and  South  Beach. 
The  jetty  which  the  government  has  con- 
structed at  Yaquina  is  on  the  south  side, 
and  on  it  lies  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Yaquina,  carried  there  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  in  the  winter  of  1889.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  picturesque  coast  scene- 
ry in  the  neighborhood  of  Newport.  At 
Brasfield's,  ten  miles  below,  we  see  seal 
rocksr  natural  bridges,  and  towering 
cliffs.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  en- 
trance to  Yaquina  Bay,  and  another  with 
a  first-class  light  on  Cape  Foulweather 
which  is  visible  from  here.  Fishing  is 
good  at  this  point,  and  the  central  val- 
ley towns  are  supplied  from  Yaquina. 
But  the  beach  is  not  interesting,  the 
"  sea  agate  "  alone  is  an  object  of  search 
on  the  sands.  This  rare  "agate"  is  a 
small  clam  petrified  into  a  pellucid  stone 
that  holds  a  little  water  in  its  center, 
visible  to  the  eye  and  audible  to  the  ear. 


As  curios  they  are  much  sought  after, 
and  command  a  good  price.  The  rock 
oyster,  a  soft-shelled  variety  of  the  ge- 
nus Ostrea,  is  found  in  the  rocks  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  always  exercises 
the  intellect  of  visitors  with  presenting 
the  problem  of  how  it  got  there.  Let 
the  naturalist  come  forward  and  explain 
that  "hard  sum,"  —  also  how  it  enlarges 
its  stony  cell  as  it  grows. 

North  of  Yaquina  is  the  Siletz  Indian 
Reservation,  extending  about  thirty 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  eastward  to 
the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range,  with  a 
small  reserve  known  as  the  Grand  Rond, 
just  over  the  mountains.  These  res- 
ervations hold  the  remaining  represen- 
tatives of  these  warlike  tribes,  whose 
hostility  to  white  men  made  Southern 
Oregon  a  battlefield  from  1851  to  1856. 
Their  characteristics  may  be  studied  in 
a  modified  form  by  summer  visitors  at 
Yaquina,  who  desire  a  lesson  in  evolu- 
tion and  heredity. 

Camping  parties  find  the  coast  of 
Nestucca  more  attractive  than  at  Ya- 
quina. The  bay  at  this  place  is  only  a 
small  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestucr 
ca  and  Nestachee  rivers  ;  but  there  is  a 
grand  forest  here  and  many  fine  coast 
views.  The  most  prominent  local  ob- 
ject is  an  immense  rock  standing  in  the 
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dge  of  the  ocean,  and  only  connected 
the   shore   by   other  submerged 
,  which  at  times  are  bare  and  afford 
pathway  to  the  promontory, —  known 
s  Proposal  Rock  an  appellation  slightly 
lore  novel  aiad  cheerful  than  the  oft- 
epeated  and  tragic  Lover's  Leap. 
The  interest  attached  to  this  rock  lies 
the  fact  that  it  has  apparently  been 
loved  from  its  original  situation.    It  is 
problem  for  the  study  of  cataclysms, 
xtending  out  into  the  sea  for  some  dis- 
ance  beyond  Proposal  Rock,  is  a  sub- 
icrged  forest,  the  trees  still  standing 
rect.    But  it  is  on  shore  that  the  story 
[f  a  gigantic  land-slide  is  most  easily 
ind  plainly  written  and  recorded.     Ex- 
ending  back  from  the  sea  for  a  mile  is  a 
ract  of  land  worthy  to  be  made  a  show 
'lace  by  the  government.     Large  trees 
re  standing  on  naked  roots  which  must 
ave  once  clasped  fallen  timber  of  enor- 
nous  diameter,  pieces  of  which  are  still 
iemaining  in  their  embrace.     A  horse- 
han  could  ride  under  them,  or  a  party 
lould  make  a  camp  beneath  them.  They 
)egan  to  grow  generations  past  on  the 


rotting  trunks  of  trees  which  must  have 
rivaled  the  sequoias  of  California,  and 
which  had  been  thrown  down  at  one 
time.  As  the  giants  decayed  and  soil 
formed  upon  them,  these  later  trees 
sprung  up  in  that  soil,  sending  their 
roots  down  the  sides  of  the  prostrate 
trunks  and  finally  into  the  earth,  grow- 
ing stronger  from  year  to  year  until  that 
on  which  they  had  first  fed  had  turned 
to  dust,  leaving  them  supported  as  up- 
-on  many  curiously  curved  legs.  The 
present  effect  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
wild  vines  garlanding  these  roots  with  a 
grace  no  art  could  imitate,  and  mosses 
wrapping  them  in  sheaths  of  velvety 
softness  and  many  hues,  which  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  coast  constant- 
ly feeds. 

Salmon  River,  Alseya  Bay,  Siuslaw 
River,  Umpqua  River,  Coos  Bay,  Co- 
quille  River,  Port  Orford,  and  several 
smaller  inlets,  have  attractive  features, 
which  in  time  will  make  them  better 
known  to  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers. 
Meanwhile  there  is  room  for  all  who 
come,  and  sport  as  well  as  space. 

Frances  Fuller  Victor. 
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SHE  did  not  seem  to  remember  it, 
however.  The  next  Saturday,  though 
he  did  not  bring  the  Indian  boys'  ears, 
as  she  half  hoped,  and  wholly  feared,  he 
would,  he  did  bring  a  large  cage,  in 
which  was  an  aggressive  green  parrot  in 
a  furious  temper  over  its  long  horseback 
ride  from  Crescent  City,  where  he  had 
purchased  it  from  a  sailor. 

Peter,  for  such  was  his  name,  soon 
found  a  warm  place  in  Bessie's  affec- 
tions, but  she  could  never  induce  him 
to  leave  off  a  bad  habit  of  swearing.  He 
connected  that  manner  of  expression 
with  Mason's  presence  alone,  and  evi- 
dently had  an  unforgiving  heart  under 
his  brilliant  feathers. 

Life  and  time  slipped  quickly  by  in 
the  uneventful  monotony  of  the  little 
village,  interested  only  in  its  own  small 
affairs,  and  cut  off  from  the  whirl  of 
the  outside  world.  The  next  two  years 
came  and  went  by  Humphrey  Mason, 
with  nothing  consciously  to  mark  them 
in  his  memory  except  the  changes  in 
the  weather.  These  materially  affected 
his  comfort  and  safety  during  the  long 
rides  through  beating  winter  rain  and 
wind,  which  at  times  forced  him  to 
pause  until  their  fury  was  spent. 

Several  times  during  the  second  win- 
ter the  southwest  wind  grew  to  a  hurri- 
cane, against  which  no  man  could  stand 
upright,  but  must  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  to  shelter.  It  snatched  the  comb- 
ing tops  of  great  breakers,  and  dashed 
them  over  the  town  until  the  cisterns 
were  filled  with  salty  water  unfit  for 
use.  The  whole  harbor  was  one  roaring 
mass  of  surge,  that  broke  against  the 
cliffs  until  they  trembled,  and  slid  into 
the  devouring  element  with  a  noise  like 
the  clashing  together  of  runaway  worlds. 


The  sea  birds  were  driven  ashore  i 
multitudes,  exhausted  and  bruised,  the 
terrified  cries  adding  much  to  the  ho 
ror  of  the  war  of  sound.  The  timbei 
and  roofs  of  the  vacant  buildings  wer 
tossed  about  like  toothpicks,  to  the  te 
ror  and  danger  of  the  dwellers  in  th 
others,  who  barricaded  their  doors  an 
put  out  their  fires,  expecting  with  ever 
fresh  blast  to  hear  their  own  roofs  par 
and  leave  them  shelterless. 

The  beautiful  forest  back  of  the  tow 
was  almost  destroyed,  the  centuries-ol 
trees  being  torn  down  as  a  scythe  cul 
off  the  weeds  by  the  roadside.  On 
standing  a  little  exposed  would  fin 
yield  to  the  mighty  force,  and  lose  it 
foothold  in  the  rain-soaked  earth,  stril 
ing  as  it  fell  another, —  that  one  anothe 
and  so  on,  until  several  could  be  see 
going  down  at  once.  The  appearanc 
of  their  tattered  and  broken  ranks  stand 
ing  amid  the  ruin  of  their  fallen  con 
rades  was  a  desolate  thing  to  see ;  an 
a  terrible  labor  it  was  for  a  horse  an 
rider  to  fight  a  way  through  that  tan 
gled  mass  of  fallen  trunks. 

It  was  late  in  the  second  winter,  juj 
after  the  last  and  worst  wind-storm: 
that  our  hero  was  obliged  to  leave  hi 
horse  some  miles  distant  in  the  timbej 
and  carry  saddle  and  mailbag  on  hi 
shoulders  through  the  tempest,  whic 
was  spending  its  forces  in  occasions! 
fierce  blasts,  that  obliged  him  to  li'e  fld 
and  hold  to  the  bushes  or  dodge  flyinl 
fragments  from  the  writhing  branchel 
overhead.  It  was  late  at  night  whel 
at  last,  tired  and  muddy,  indeed,  hi 
reached  the  fort-house,  after  deliverinj 
the  scanty  mail  to  Uncle  Sam's  sleep! 
agent. 

He  opened  the  door  of  a  long,  lo'l 
room  at  the  end  of  the  house,  where  hi 
entered  boldly  to  remove  his  heavjl 
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ud-stained  oilskins  before  going  to 
s  room.  He  shut  the  door  behind 
m,  and  taking  off  the  top-coat,  tossed 
into  a  corner  in  the  darkness.  To 
s  surprise  a  startled  rustling  came 
)m  that  corner,  and  a  hissing  sound 
at  seemed  to  repeat  itself  all  about 
Ira. 

He  hastily  felt  in  his  inner  pockets, 
•  th  his  fingers  numb  with  wet  and 
lid,  for  matches.  Striking  one,  he 
Joked  about  with  eyes  half  blinded  by 
|e  sudden  glare  that  flickered  only  an 
Istant  and  went  out,  but  he  dimly  saw 
j  tall,  pale  shape,  with  wide,  waving 
jms  outstretched.  It  repeated  the  hiss- 
Jg,  and  a  sharp  sound  like  the  snap- 
ing  of  a  pistol  made  him  start.  Drop- 
Jng  the  matches  he  called  out  quickly, 
iVho  's  there  ?  What  in  the  dickens 
je  you  up  to?" 
JNo  answer. 

'He  felt  about  on  the  floor  for  the  lost 
atches,  and  came  in  contact  with  some 
lid  thing  that  moved  away  ;  and  again 
ime  that  sharp  snap,  so  close  to  his  ear 
lis  time  that  he  recoiled  promptly  and 
him  bled  over  a  heavy  body  that  struck 
m  sharply  behind  the  knees. 
"Hello!"  he  shouted,  and  then  the 
pnnecting  door  opened,  and  the  light 
!om  the  lamp  Bessie  held  revealed 
lumphrey  seated  helplessly  upon  the 
por,  and  all  about  him  were  standing 
plemn  gray  pelicans,  who,  as  the  light 
pshed  upon  them,  lifted  their  wide 
lings  and  snapped  their  heavy  mandi- 
les  together  in  a  threatening  manner. 
|  He  looked  at  them  in  silence  a  mo- 
lent  after  he  got  on  his  feet,  and  under 
is  breath  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
lace  that  modern  theology  has  decided 
bes  not  exist.  Bessie  leaned  against 
be  door  in  helpless  laughter,  in  which 
p  could  not  but  join. 
"  Here,"  he  said,  "  I  am  after  all  sorts 
i  hard  times  and  narrow  escapes,  to  be 
tared  to  death  and  nearly  eaten  up  by 
fcese  blamed  things.  Where  in  the 
feme  of  Davy  Jones  did  you  find  so 


many  of  them  ?  That  old  rooster  there 
on  the  bench  is  the  most  uncanny  beast 
I  ever  saw." 

Bessie  told  him,  between  her  spasms 
of  laughter,  that  they  had  been  driven 
inland  by  the  wind,  and  had  taken  refuge 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  house,  where 
they  sat  helpless  and  exhausted.  She 
had  felt  so  sorry  for  their  forlorn  state 
that  she  had  driven  them  through  the 
door  into  the  unused  room,  where  they 
had  stood  in  grotesque  dignity  for  the 
past  two  days. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  fatten  them  with 
the  hens." 

"  No,  indeed,  they  will  be  glad  to  go 
back  to  fishing  when  the  wind  goes 
down." 

"  They  must  be  nearly  as  hungry  as 
I  am  now,"  said  Humphrey,  as  he  di- 
vested himself  of  the  rest  of  his  super- 
fluous clothing,  while  Bessie  held  the 
light.  "  I  could  eat  one  of  them  easily." 
"  Well,  go  wash  your  face,  and  you 
shall  have  something  to  eat." 

He  performed  a  hasty  toilet,  and 
brushed  his  hair  before  the  little  glass 
in  the  living-room  that  answered  for  the 
entire  family. 

"There,  do  I  look  better?"  said  he, 
turning  his  weather-reddened  face, 
which  was  shadowed  by  the  dark  prom- 
ise of  a  beard,  toward  her. 

Bessie's  appearance  and  manner  baf- 
fled him  sometimes,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  with  her 
alone.  She  had  rounded  out  into  such 
a  tiny  and  complete  womanhood  so  soon, 
her  red  lips  curved  into  such  subtle 
and  teasing  smiles,  that  his  own  efforts 
in  that  kind  of  amusement  were  apt  to 
seem  profitless  and  stale.  Now  she  re- 
garded him  critically. 

"  You  are  yet  pale  from  your  fright 
at  the  pelicans, —  the  poor  dears, —  but 
you  will  feel  better  when  you  have  some 
coffee,  and  can  tell  me  about  your  trip. 
It  must  have  been  very  hard  this  week." 
"  Don't  you  think  I  am  a  '  poor  dear,' 
too?" 
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"  Yes,  I  think  you  would  make  a  very 
poor  dear,  even  if  you  were  a  pelican." 

While  Humphrey  ate  his  supper,  he 
related  the  incidents  of  his  journey  to 
Bessie,  who  interrupted  him  with  occa- 
sional soft  bursts  of  laughter  that  net- 
tled him  a  little.  He  was  tired,  and  he 
was  not  intending  to  be  funny  ;  he  could 
not  see  why  she  should  laugh.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Bessie  had 
been  getting  nervous  as  she  read  alone 
by  the  fire,  waiting  for  him  to  come, — 
the  Riordans  parental  had  gone  to  bed 
some  hours  before, —  and  her  laughter 
was  in  a  great  measure  only  the  expres- 
sion of  her  relieved  feeling. 

When  he  grew  red  and  silent,  she 
said,  apparently  to  the  dishes  in  the  lit- 
tle cupboard,  "  O,  he  was  so  ridiculous 
on  the  floor  among  the  pelicans  !  It 
was  worth  sitting  up  to  see."  Then 
turning  to  him,  she  continued,  "  Truly, 
I  am  sorry  you  have  had  such  a  bad 
time.  And  poor  Billy  there  in  the  tim- 
ber without  any  supper !  Will  you  take 
some  one  and  get  him  out  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  ?  " 

"Yes,  Joe  Austin  and  Jim  Barker 
will  go  with  me  :  we  will  take  axes  and 
cut  a  way  for  him  to  get  out.  He  can 
climb,  I  tell  you,  that  horse  ;  he  walked 
fifty  feet  after  me  on  a  fallen  log  today." 

"  If  that  Joe  Austin  is  going,  I  hope 
you  will  make  him  carry  Billy's  break- 
fast and  all  the  axes,  and  make  him  do 
all  the  disagreeable  work  too  ? " 

"  Why  ? " 

"Because  he  is  a  pig." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  Joe  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  the  hatefullest  —  " 

She  paused,  and  a  bright  color  flamed 
under  the  pale  skin. 

"  Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  ? " 

"  I — he  came  up  here  to  dig  those  post 
holes,  and  would  come  in  for  water  every 
few  minutes.  I  just  hate  him  !  That 
is  all." 

This  was  given  with  a  young  girl's 
emphasis,  but  no  questioning  brought 
any  further  reason  for  her  expression  ; 


and  as  her  listener  turned  over  in  h 
mind  the  character  of  the  man  in  que 
tion,  he  thought  that  she  might  hav 
reason  for  disliking  him  in  the  natur; 
instincts  of  her  womanliness.  All  won 
en  would  dislike  Joe,  he  fancied,  simp] 
because  they  could  n't  help  it.  Bi 
speculations  of  all  kinds  were  soon  lo: 
in  slumber  for  tired  Humphrey,  wh 
must  waken  early  in  the  morning. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  he  starte 
with  the  others  to  rescue  his  faithfi 
horse,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  fc 
his  coming  in  the  still  falling  rain, 
was  not  until  their  labors  were  cor 
pleted  and  they  were  returning  that  Jc 
began  on  the  favorite  topic  of  his  ow 
irresistible  charm  for  all  womankind,  b 
remarking  to  Humphrey  that  he  didn 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  0] 
portunities. 

"There  you  are,"  said  he,  "a  love 
blonde  young  beauty,  and  the  only  or 
in  sight  of  that  plump  little  girl  i 
Riordan's,  and  you  don't  know  how  I 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  the  ferr 
nine  heart.  Now,  if  you  would  tal 
some  lessons  from  me,  I  warrant  si 
would  be  in  love  with  you  in  a  week." 

"When  I  want  to  make  an  infern 
ass  of  myself,  I  will  take  lessons  of  yo 
Why  don't  you  try  your  own  charn 
there  ?  The  curves  of  your  legs  wou 
take  her  fancy,  and  her  eye  would  dwe 
in  joy  on  your  fine,  large  ears,  thoug 
they  are  yet  too  small  for  your  re 
character." 

But  the  unwarned  boaster  continuec 
"  I  did  n't  need  to  try  my  charms  ;  thf 
are  evident  enough  :  and  it  was  a  swe< 
word  she  whispered  in  that  same  larj 
ear  that 's  next  to  you,  my  boy. 
red  mouth  is  as  sweet  as  it  looks,"- 
with  a  leer  intended  to  look  knowing. 

A  swift  recollection  of  Bessie's  won 
of  the  night  before  came  to  Humphre 
and  with  them  a  knowledge  of  how  th 
man  could  and  did  annoy  her.  A  va: 
boaster,  from  whom  he  had  heard  cour 
less  lies  about  every  woman  he  kne1 
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Lit  they  had  not  stayed  in  his  mind  an 
kstant.  He  had  had  a  gentle  mother, 
d  possessed  more  natural  refinement 
om  her  inherited  than  most  men  of 
fis  class  are  capable  of,  and  at  all  times 
his  man's  manner  of  speaking  of  women 
ad  disgusted  him.  Just  now  he  saw 
lessie  in  his  mind,  with  her  innocent 
lear  eyes,  her  tender  heart,  her  pale, 
rild-flower  face,  and  the  smile  on  her 
ps.  The  idea  that  this  coarse  brute 
hould  say  that  he  had  touched  them 
lied  Humphrey  with  a  swift  and  over- 
whelming anger,  to  which  he  was  seldom 
noved  by  anything  ;  but  when  roused 
t  was  apt  to  be  sudden  and  fierce,  rui- 
ng the  strong  young  frame,  and  strik- 
ng  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
lad  offended. 

He  flung  himself  off  his  horse,  and 
matched  Joe's  ax  away,  flinging  it  into 
pe  brush,  and  squaring  the  man  about 
p  suddenly  that  his  habitual  exagger- 
ted  erectness  was  but  limp  surprise. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  are  going  to 
ake  back  that  lie,  and  take  a  whipping 
Besides  for  annoying  that  little  girl. 
Bay  you  lied,  you  miserable  forked  liz- 
[rd  !  I  '11  punch  you  if  you  don't,"  and 
te  shook  the  protesting  little  gallant 
intil  he  was  breathless. 

"  O,  I  say!"  he  gasped,  "can't  you 
:ake  a  joke?  I  just  wanted  to  see  how 
rou  felt  about  it." 

"  You  '11  find  out.  What  did  you  say 
o  her  last  week  while  you  were  there  ? 
^oii  wriggling  little  reptile  !  " 

"None  of  your  business.  I  said  what 
[  pleased." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  did.  But  it 
did  n't  please  her,  and  it  does  n't  please 
me." 

Joe  struggled,  and  swore  an  assorted 
volley  of  oaths,  while  his  angry  assail- 
ant slapped  him  about. 

"  Do  you  take  back  everything  you 
said  ? "  inquired  Humphrey,  holding  him 
up  by  the  collar. 
"  I  said  it  was  a  joke." 
"  Say  it  was  a  lie" 


"  Yes,"  gasped  the  shaken  one. 

"Well  said.  Now  if  I  ever  hear  you 
mention  her  name  again  in  any  of  your 
fool  talk,  I  '11  give  you  some  more  of 
this."  And  he  dropped  Joe  in  the  mud- 
dy road,  and  strode  ahead  after  Billy, 
with  his  anger  still  seething  within  him. 

The  fact  that  he  had  beaten  the  too 
talkative  Joe  was  nearly  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  him  as  it  was  to  that  un- 
worthy himself,  as  he  limped  along  be- 
hind, and  poured  his  profane  lamenta- 
tions into  the  unsympathetic  ears  of 
Jim  Barker,  who  felt  that  such  a  course 
of  treatment  had  long  been  needed  by 
Joe,  but  had  prudently  refrained  from 
taking  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing it  upon  himself. 

Mason  could  hardly  tell  why  he  had 
been  so  angry ;  he  had  heard  Joe  say 
worse  things  about  other  girls,  and  they 
had  passed  out  of  his  mind  as  quickly  as 
they  entered.  But  now  his  temper  had 
gotten  so  far  ahead  of  him  that  he  felt 
ugly  all  day,  saying  very  little  to  any 
one,  and  even  answering  some  question 
of  Bessie's  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
though  he  was  thinking  of  her  most  of 
the  time,  and  comparing  her  with  other 
young  girls  —  all  more  or  less  flirta- 
tiously inclined  —  whom  he  met  every 
week  on  his  regular  route. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
those  other  girls  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
him  know  that  they  thought  so.  He  won- 
dered what  Bessie  thought  of  him.  She 
always  made  shy  fun  at  his  expense,  and 
that  little  ready  smile  of  hers  did  not 
say  anything  he  could  understand.  Just 
then  she  spoke  to  him,  and  the  puzzling 
smile  appeared  when  his  answer  was  so 
inapt  and  brief.  He  felt  as  if  she  had 
detected  his  mental  question.  He  hoped 
she  would  not  hear  why  he  had  whipped 
Joe. 

IV. 

The  habit  of  comparison  he  then 
formed  continued,  and  the  results,  it 
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seemed  to  him,  were  all  in  Bessie's  fa- 
vor. Her  manner  to  him  was  so  child- 
like and  open  that  he  was  never  even 
tempted  to  waken  her  coquetry  by  any 
of  the  compliments  with  which  he  was 
ready  enough  to  other  girls. 

Things  remained  in  this  quiescent 
state  until  Peter,  the  parrot,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Riordan  family  for  two 
years,  during  which  they  had  moved  out 
into  the  timber  clearing  at  the  end  of 
the  mill  road.  There  the  making  of  but- 
ter and  the  tending  of  fowls  occupied 
much  of  Bessie's  time.  Mason  had  taken 
up  his  abode  with  another  household  in 
Port  Orford,  but  spent  part  of  his  Sun- 
days out  on  the  little  farm,  where  they 
were  always  glad  to  see  him.  Bessie 
said  so,  with  the  same  clear,  unconscious 
look.  He  was  picturing  just  how  that 
look  would  be  one  afternoon  in  the  late 
summer,  while  he  was  allowing  his 
horse  to  choose  his  deliberate  footsteps 
in  that  direction.  He  had  not  said  to 
himself  that  he  wished  to  woo  Bessie, 
but  the  feeling  was  potential,  and  liable 
to  sudden  development  by  an  unexpect- 
ed impulse,  as  his  anger  was.  Just  now 
he  was  feeling  an  emotion  not  as  yet 
deep,  and  so  new  to  his  experience  that 
he  did  not  recognize  it  as  jealousy.  It 
had  been  roused  by  a  chance  remark 
that  would  not  be  forgotten,  as  he  moved 
slowly  through  the  heat  that  quivered 
over  the  dry  brown  needles  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  fallen  tree-trunks,  which  stored 
it  in  their  resinous  depths,  to  emerge 
heavy  with  pungent,  slumberous  odor. 
Tall  tiger  lilies  bloomed  in  the  dusky 
shade,  or  flared  into  and  blended  with 
the  curious  light  from  the  great  red 
sphere  that  hung  in  the  sky.  Only  an 
occasional  echoing  rattle  from  a  wood- 
pecker's bill  broke  the  silence  brooded 
over  by  that  great  copper-colored  light 
in  which  all  inanimate  things  seemed  to 
feel  and  obey  an  improper  command  to 
hush,  to  listen  for  an  unknown  some- 
thing .that  was  coming.  So  intense  and 
real  was  this  feeling  that  Humphrey 


started  when  a  bluejay  that  had  been 
ing  the  clear  red  berries  from  a  delicat 
plant  in  the  shadow  of  a  bridge  flew  01 
from  under  Billy's  hoofs  and  screame 
discordantly  on  a  branch  above.  He  ol 
served  that  it  looked  bright  purple  i 
the  unearthly  light. 

The  thick  smoke  that  had  hung  ove 
the  sky  for  the  past  two  weeks  seeme 
closer  and  more  oppressive  as  he  ac 
vanced.  Many  miles  of  timber  wer 
burning  in  the  interior,  and  as  he  neare 
the  clearing  he  saw  fine  ashes  deposite 
on  the  leaves  everywhere :  he  could  se 
them  falling  through  the  motionless  ai 
by  looking  up.  Each  tiny  surface  caugh 
the  red  glare  of  the  sunlight,  and  pre 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  shower  o 
fire. 

A  sudden  idea  of  what  a  terrible  thin 
a  fire  would  be  among  all  those  dea 
trees  came  to  him,  but  was  forgotte 
when  he  saw  Bessie  seated  on  the  litti 
piazza,  and  near  her  a  figure  who  wa 
waving  a  wide  straw  hat  before  her  fac 
and  his  own  at  intervals.  This  perso 
rose  as  Humphrey  approached,  an 
greeted  him  cordially,  but  seated  him 
self  by  Bessie's  side  again,  much  as 
he  had  a  right  there. 

Charley  Lorillard  was  well  enoug 
in  his  way,  but  it  irritated  the  othe 
man  to  see  his  little  gallantries.  H 
acted  toward  Bessie  as  if  he  were  a 
old  and  trusted  friend  of  hers, —  quit 
confidential,  in  fact.  How  long  had  h 
been  coming  there  and  fanning  he 
with  his  hat  ?  the  other  reflected,  as  h 
led  Billy  to  the  brook  for  the  drink  h 
begged  for. 

When  he  returned,  Charley  was  pre 
paring  to  take  his  departure.     It  seeme 
that  he  had  taken  dinner  there  and  en 
joyed  himself  immensely,  to  judge  from 
his   manner.     He  was   going  home  toj 
drive  his  stock  out  of  the  woods  pasture ; 
he  was  afraid  of  the  fire  ;  with  the  wind! 
in  the  direction  it  was,  there  was  no 
telling  how  soon  it  might  reach  them. 

"  There  is  no  wind,"  said  Mason. 
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"  You  better    think    there    is    wind 
•where  that  fire  is  !     Look  at  your  hat." 
It  was  powdered  thick  with  ashes  like 
•  fine  salt. 

When  Charley  had  disappeared,  Bes- 
Bie  turned  to  Humphrey,  who  stood 
above  her  on  the  piazza,  his  hat  still  in 
nis  hand,  and  his  face  flushed  with  the 
leaf. 

"The  air   feels  cooked,   doesn't  it? 
Let  us  sit  here ;  I  can  breathe  better 
i  than  in  the  house." 

He  obeyed  silently ;  then  turned  to 
tier  and  said  abruptly  :  — 

"  What  is  Charley  Lorillard  coming 
•pere  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"That  is  just  what  he  asked  about 
you  when  you  went  to  water  Billy,"  was 
the  unexpected  reply. 
I  "  He  did,  did  he  ?  We  must  be  here 
Ion  the  same  errand  then.  What  did 
jyrou  tell  him  I  came  here  for  ? " 

Now  if  Mason  had  failed  in  awaken- 
fing  Bessie's  coquetry,  Charley  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so  by  a  continued 
fusillade  of  small  compliments  and 
meaningless  gallantries,  as  foreign  to 
[Humphrey's  straightforwardness  as  a 
(linnet's  song  would  be  to  an  eagle. 

"  You  said  -  "  began  Bessie.    "  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  you  came  to  talk  to 
Peter,  and  reason   with  him  about  his 
unreasonable  dislike  for  you.     Do  you 
know  that  he  will  yet  swear  if  I  talk  to 
him  about  you  ?  " 
"  Who,  Charley  ?  " 
"  No,  Peter." 

"  So  you  talk  to  Peter  about  me  ;  and 
whatdoyou  say  to  him  on  that  subject  ?" 
"  Peter  is  over  there  in  the  corner ; 
you   might  ask   him   about   it.     But 
warn  you  that  he  is  in  a  bad  temper." 

"  So  am  I.  If  he  told  me  anything 
unpleasant  that  you  said  of  me  I  might 
wring  his  neck." 

"  If  you  are  in  a  bad  temper,  perhaps 
I  had  better  keep  quiet  too." 

"  Bessie—  "  and  his  voice  took  a  dif- 
terent  tone.  She  turned  toward  him- 
and  in  the  pause  that  followed  the  in- 


scrutable smile  curved  up  the  red  lips 
again. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  after 
the  swallows  were  killed,  when  you  hid 
in  the  cave  ? " 

"  I  remember  the  day  the  swallows 
were  killed  indeed,  and  I  also  remember 
that  you  promised  to  bring  me  the  ears 
of  the  little  wretches  who  did  it.  You 
did  n't,  though." 

"  I  am  going  to  bring  you  Charley 
Lorillard's  ears  the  next  time  I  come, 
I  promise  you." 

"  I  think  very  likely  he  will  bring 
them  himself,  so  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble.  I  don't  want  his  ears,  anyway. 
I  did  want  the  others.  However,  I  for- 
gave you  because  you  brought  Peter." 
Peter,  hearing  his  name,  muttered  to 
himself  sleepily.  Bessie  brought  him 
out,  and  opened  the  cage  door.  "  There, 
my  cherub  all  in  green,  come  out  if  you 
like,  but  beware  of  this  man ;  he  is 
bloodthirsty  and  dangerous." 

They  watched  Peter's  deliberate  exit 
and  his  slow  climb  to  the  top  of  his  cage 
in  silence.  During  the  time  Bessie  sly- 
ly noted  the  outlines  of  Mason's  face, 
the  curly  hair,  the  strong  brows,  and 
thick  eyelashes.  She  seemed  to  see 
him  in  a  new  light  today,  she  thought, 
— and  then  the  bright  eyes  suddenly 
lifted,  and  she  turned  her  confusion 
quickly,  woman-like,  by  speaking  to  the 
bird.  "  Peter,  say  something  to  me. 
You  have  not  spoken  all  day.  Say  some- 
thing pleasant  ;  it  will  be  a  change  for 
me." 

"Was  n't  Charley  pleasant  ?  " 
"  Do  you   think  you   are  ? "   she  re- 
torted. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her,  he 
thought ;  she  had  never  talked  so,  nor 
looked  so  before.  He,  too,  found  refuge 
in  Peter.  "  What  does  Bessie  tell  you 
about  me,  Peter,  old  boy  ? " 

Thus  addressed,  the  bird  turned  one 
yellow  eye  on  Bessie,  and  then  the 
other,  as  if  in  an  effort  to  remember. 
"  Sweetheart  !  "  he  murmured  doubtful- 
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ly,  then  more  fondly,  in  a  curious  imi- 
tation of  her  voice. 

Mason  turned  around  with  a  look  of 
triumph.  "  Oh,  you  need  n't  think  he 
means  you  ;  it  was  my  question  he  an- 
swered," she  said  quickly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  a  question 
that  you  would  answer  that  way,  you 
dear  little  girl !  " 

"  Sweetheart  !  "  exclaimed  Peter  with 
emphasis. 

The  four  young  eyes  met  over  Peter's 
cage,  and  as  the  color  went  down  from 
Mason's  brown  cheek  it  seemed  to  rise 
in  hers,  as  if  the  same  heart  had  sent  it. 
She  could  not  avoid  his  look,  nor  speak, 
though  her  lips  moved  in  the  effort. 

Humphrey  suddenly  seemed  to  realize 
some  unspeakably  precious  thing  whose 
existence  was  before  unknown.  "  Bessie, 
Bessie,  I  love  you,"  came  the  words, 
before  he  had  thought  them  even. 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  and  Mr.  Rior- 
dan  came  around  the  house,  and  seeing 
Humphrey  came  to  greet  him,  and  be- 
gin a  talk  that  promised  to  last  indefi- 
nitely. 

Bessie  slipped  away,  but  came  back 
after  a  time  with  her  mother,  who  as- 
sisted actively  in  the  conversation,  while 
Bessie  sat  on  the  low  step,  where  Hum- 
phrey could  see  only  the  curve  of  her 
cheek.  She  did  not  look  at  him  until, 
after  getting  all  the  small  gossip  that 
Mason  had  to  give,  the  elder  woman 
said  suddenly. 

"  Well,  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
housekeeping  before  long  ? " 

"  Yes  ? "  he  answered  in  surprise. 
"Well,  I  hope  to  some  day.  I  don't 
know  how  soon,  though." 

He  met  Bessie's  eyes,  and  they  were 
full  of  scorn  and  anger.  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

"I  haven't  seen  Annie  Drew  for 
some  years,  but  she  was  a  very  pretty 
little  girl  then,"  continued  Mrs.  Riordan. 
"  I  suppose  we  won't  see  much  more  of 
you,  when  you  arrange  to  spend  your 
Sundays  in  Ellensb'urg." 


"  What  has  Annie  Drew  and  Ellens! 
burg  to  do  with  "the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  have  heard  from  several 
people  lately  that  you  were  to  marrjl 
Annie  Drew  and  live  with  the  Drew;[ 
in  Ellensburg." 

"Nonsense.  I  am  going  to  do  nothl 
ing  of  the  kind  !  I  am  looking  forward; 
to  something  quite  different.  I  will 
tell  you  about  it  the  first  thing,  if  it  goes) 
as  I  hope  it  will." 

Bessie  got  up  and  went  away  with  a| 
cold,  hard  look  on  her  face,  and  he  did! 
not  see  her  again  until  he  was  ready  tc 
go.  Then  he  found  her  at  the  back  ol| 
the  house,  and  would  have  taken 
hands,  but  she  drew  back. 

"  Bessie,  do  you  care  for  me  ?    Yc 
certainly  did  not  believe  that  story  about 
Annie  Drew." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  be-| 
lieve  it.  I  suppose  it  amuses  you  to| 
make  love  to  different  girls." 

"  I  don't  do  it.  I  never  made  lovej 
to  but  one,  and  not  much  of  that  yet."| 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Mason,  if 
you  think  I  will  accept  your  love-mak- 
ing after  you  have  been  saying  the  same 
things  —  and  far  more  —  to  others." 

"  Bessie,  who  told  you  all  this  stuff  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  it  from  different  ones 
as  coming  from  Annie  Drew  herself." 

"No!" 

"  She  did  not  deny  that  she  was  en- 
gaged, when  Auntie  Brown  asked  her 
about  it  after  she  saw  you  kiss  her  one 
night  while  in  Ellensburg.  Joe  Austin 
said  that  she  told  him  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  marry  you." 

"  O,  he  lied,"  cried  Humphrey,  in  a 
great  rage.  "  I  will  make  him  swallow 
it  tomorrow !  " 

"  I  know  Auntie  did  n't,  for  she  saw 
you,"  retorted  Bessie,  ominously  quiet. 

"  Bessie,  I  swear  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  Annie.  I  never  dreamed  of  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her." 

"  What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  what 
Auntie  saw  in  the  hotel  hall  in  Ellens- 
burg?" 
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Humphrey  was  in  a  corner.  Mrs. 
Brown  had  seen  him  kiss  the  noisy  hoy- 
den, who  was  always  attracting  his  at- 
tention when  he  was  within  hearing. 
He  remembered  the  incident  as  a  per- 
fectly harmless  one  in  itself.  But  how 
he  was  to  make  Bessie  see  it  so  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  undertake,  coupled 
with  Annie's  evidently  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  his  very  free  compli- 
ments to  her  florid  good  looks. 

So  he  made  a  fatal  pause,  and  then 
said  helplessly  :  "How  can  I  make  you 
understand  ?  There  was  really  nothing 
at  all  in  that." 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  Annie  Drew  that 
there  is  really  nothing  at  all  in  this, 
either, —  and  tell  her  the  truth.  Good- 
night." 

And  she  was  gone  into  the  house  so 
quickly  that  he  had  no  further  time  for 
any  appeal. 


V. 


HE  FOUND  his  way  to  Billy  through 
the  early  darkness,  and  started  home 
without  a  farewell  word  to  the  others, 
so  furious  that  he  galloped  through  the 
murky  night  at  apace  that  soon  covered 
his  horse  with  foam,  and  made  his  own 
head  throb  with  the  exercise,  and  the 
heavy  heat  that  grew  more  oppressive 
in  the  timber.  It  was  absolutely  dark 
there,  to  human  eyes.  No  ray  from  a 
star,  no  reflection  from  a  cloud,  only 
the  thick  blackness,  and  the  pungent 
scent  of  smoke. 

Billy  shied  violently  soon  after  they 
reached  the  sawdust  road,  and  Hum- 
phrey thought  of  a  panther  as  he  heard 
the  crisp  dry  rustle  of  the  leaves  behind. 
Billy  grew  almost  unmanageable,  snort- 
ing, looking  back,  and  plunging.  His 
rider  turned  him  for  a  moment  and  fired 
his  revolver  into  the  darkness.  By  its 
flash  he  saw  a  dark  shape  in  the  yellow 
road,  which  sprang  aside  with  a  thud  of 
soft  feet,  as  he  caught  a  gleam  of  shin- 
ing eyes.  Then  he  knew  it  was  a  pan- 


ther, driven  in  by  the  fire  from  the 
mountains,  and  his  interest  in  getting 
home  equaled  Billy's,  neither  knowing 
but  that  those  stealthy  feet  would  bury 
their  sharp  claws  in  their  backs  before 
they  could  get  out  of  the  woods.  But 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  great 
cat  in  the  short  time  they  were  scam- 
pering home. 

After  the  horse  had  been  cared  for, 
Humphrey  walked  home,  and  the  storm 
of  his  mingled  emotions  came  up  with- 
in him  again.  The  strength  of  his  love 
for  Bessie  was  a  surprise  to  him,  just 
as  his  occasional  fits  of  anger  were ;  but 
this  emotion  had  stirred  up  depths  that 
his  anger  had  never  reached.  He  felt 
that  it  had  been  with  him  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  only  just  now  a  door  had 
been  opened,  and  he  had  been  shown 
himself. 

With  the  trivial  thing  that  had  come 
between  them  he  was  filled  with  anger 
and  a  sense  of  impotence.  He  believed 
he  could  have  explained  it  if  Bessie  had 
not  been  so  angry.  He  would  prove  it 
was  not  true,  if  he  had  to  make  Annie 
write  and  say  so.  That  however  would 
be  the  last  resource,  for  he  had  been  a 
fool,  and  said  many  things  to  her  that 
he  felt  slightly  ashamed  of  when  he  tried 
to  remember  them. 

When  he  turned  on  the  door-step  and 
looked  again  into  the  night,  a  sudden 
stab  of  fear  went  through  him,  as  he  saw 
the  dull  glow  low  in  the  northern  sky. 
What  if  the  fire  should  unexpectedly 
reach  them  out  there  in  the  narrow  clear- 
ing ?  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  fall- 
en timber,  they  would  surely  be  suffo- 
cated. He  felt  that  he  must  go  back 
with  an  urgent  warning,  but  being  as- 
sured by  people  who  lived  far  up  the 
coast  where  they  could  note  its  progress 
that  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  mount- 
ains and  yet  at  a  safe  distance,  he  was 
less  anxious,  though  he  rose  and  watched 
that  angry  light  several  times  before 
morning. 

Then  Humphrey  did  a  thing  which 
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was  wise  in  itself,  but  which  an  older 
man  would  have  hesitated  over,  and  any 
man  with  anything  in  his  motives  to 
conceal  would  not  have  done.  He  went 
to  "  Auntie  "  Brown,  and  while  that  ma- 
tron was  getting  an  early  breakfast,  and 
her  gossip-loving  husband  in  the  barn, 
he  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  in  a  few- 
bold  words  explained  the  whole  of  his 
trouble  and  its  complications,  conclud- 
ing:— 

"Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  done  nothing 
nor  made  any  misrepresentations.  I  was 
a  fool  to  be  sure  when  I  was  kissing  Nan 
Drew, —  and  was  by  no  means  the  first 
fool  who  did  it,  as  you  must  know. 
Nan  's  a  good  enough  girl  in  her  way, 
but  a  silly  thing.  I  never  thought  of 
marrying  her,  nor  said  so  to  any  one.  I 
cannot  explain  the  affair  to  Bessie  ;  she 
won't  hear  me,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
could,  anyway.  Girls  are  queer ;  still,  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  blame  her  so 
much  ;  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  liked 
it  if  the  story  had  been  from  the  other 
side.  But  I  would  have  believed  her,  if 
she  had  told  me  anything  I  might  have 
heard  of  her  was  not  true." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
or  not,"  said  worldly-wise  Mrs.  Brown. 
"  You  would  be  different  from  most 
men  if  you  did.  I  believe  you  are  hon- 
est in  what  you  say,"  she  continued, 
"  and  my  advice  is  for  you  to  be  as  frank 
with  Bessie  as  you  have  been  with  me. 
I  can't  say  that  you  won't  have  any 
trouble,  but  I  will  say  a  good  word  for 
you  when  I  can." 

She  gave  him  a  merry  smile  and  a 
cheery  goodby  when  he  rode  away. 
That  somewhat  lightened  his  heart,  but 
it  was  with  many  a  backward  glance 
that  he  watched  the  vast  sea  of  hoary 
smoke  where  from  the  mountain  be- 
yond he  could  see  its  great  extent. 

Every  day  of  the  next  six  was  full  of 
the  thought  of  Bessie,  and  he  burned 
with  impatience  to  get  back.  Annie 
Drew  he  ignored  entirely,  and  even  re- 
fused to  go  to  a  dance  at  Ellensburg  the 


night  he  stayed  there,  which  was  a  most 
unprecedented  action  on  his  part.  His 
impatience  grew  greater  during  the  last 
two  days,  and  if  he  had  known  what  was 
going  on  at  the  Riordans'  and  at  Port 
Orford,  his  anxiety  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced. 

The  air  had  grown  hotter  and  the 
smoke  more  dense  rapidly  after  that 
eventful  Sunday ;  but  still  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  most  of  the  Port  Orford 
people  were  sure  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger for  them.  A  great  political  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  at  Ellensburg  the 
next  day,  and  a  large  number  of  the  men 
were  going  down  to  attend.  The  timid 
women  of  the  household  did  not  like  to 
be  left  alone  with  the  possibility  of  dan- 
ger, but  the  men  made  fun  of  their  fears 
and  went  anyhow. 

Those  left  soon  began  to  feel  the  need 
of  some  precaution,  for  that  night  the 
sky  was  lit  with  a  broad  glare  until  morn- 
ing, and  occasional  bits  of  burning  twigs 
would  sail  over  our  heads  and  out  to  sea. 
Daylight  showed  ashes  covering  every- 
thing like  a  fall  of  snow,  mingled  with 
myriads  of  blackened  leaves  and  bits  of 
wood.  Lights  in  the  houses  had  been 
necessary  for  several  days,  for  the  sun 
was  but  a  dull  red  stain  creeping  across 
the  copper  sky,  and  giving  an  indescrib 
able  feeling  of  depression  and  menace. 
No  cry  of  sea-birds  on  the  sands,  nor 
murmur  of  insect  life  in  the  air.  The 
swallows  and  all  other  land-birds  were 
silent,  —  gone. 

VI. 

FROM  the  heads  above  the  town  flames 
could  be  seen,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
a  strong  wind  from  inland  sprang  sud- 
denly out  of  the  vast  silence,  whirling 
bits  of  fire  with  a  deluge  of  cinders  and 
ashes  high  overhead.  They  grew  thick- 
er fast,  and  soon  were  falling  every- 
where, as  the  wind  grew  stronger,  whirl- 
ing about  in  sweeping  gusts,  carrying 
dust,  loose  trash,  and  burning  fragments 
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in  a  wild  dance  over  the  doomed  town. 
The  wind  would  sometimes  part  the 
great  curtain  of  smoke,  and  the  fire 
could  be  seen  coming  close  now,  leap- 
ing like  some  living  thing,  licking  up 
the  dry  leaves  and  dead  trees,  springing 
up  the  resinous  trunks  of  those  yet 
standing.  In  the  great  heat  they  seemed 
to  catch  fire  all  over  at  once,  and  flare 
up  into  the  thick  air  like  great  torches. 

Grass  and  dry  weeds  in  the  fence 
corners  caught  and  burned  quickly. 
The  wreckage  from  the  houses  blown 
down  the  previous  winter  soon  caught, 
and  added  to  the  great  heat  that 
now  seemed  almost  intolerable.  Foxes, 
coons,  and  rabbits,  ran  about  distractedly 
among  the  hurrying  people  as  if  seeking 
from  them  some  relief. 

A  small  party  of  Chinamen  were 
camped  a  mile  or  two  below  town,  where 
they  were  black  sand  mining.  They 
quit  their  camp,  which  was,  from  its 
location  with  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
entirely  out  of  danger,  and  came  to  help 
those  who  needed  it.  With  their  aid 
some  bedding  and  such  valuables  as 
could  be  hastily  gotten  together  from 
the  burning  houses  were  carried  to  the 
wet  sand  of  the  shore,  where  the  most 
of  the  women  followed,  and  with  their 
household  stuff  were  covered  with  wet 
blankets  from  the  rain  of  falling  fire. 
Their  shelter  was  soon  shared  by  timid 
wild  things.  One  woman  found  a  litter 
of  wild  rabbits  nestled  close  to  the  pet 
cat  she  was  holding  in  her  lap.  Though 
the  wind  was  shut  off  by  the  bluff,  the 
heat  there  was  increased  by  the  burning 
piles  of  bleached  driftwood,  reflecting 
the  heat  and  color  from  the  yellow  cliffs 
above  until  the  breaking  seas  looked 
crimson  as  blood. 

When  the  empty  hotel  caught,  the 
wind  carried  the  broad  sheet  of  the 
flame  across  the  street,  and  flicked  it 
over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  in  derision  at 
the  crouching  and  nearly  suffocated 
people  below.  That  center  of  heat 
seemed  to  form  a  great  whirlpool  of 


fire  in  which  ashes,  burning  timbers  and 
torrents  of  flame,  went  whirling  around 
with  unimaginable  velocity  and  uproar. 
The  few  men  left  in  town  were  strug- 
gling as  best  they  could  to  save  some- 
thing more,  but  at  this  point  they  were 
obliged  to  hold  on  to  a  fence  post  or 
throw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
while  everything  combustible  in  reach 
of  the  mad  whirl  was  soon  reduced  to 
ashes. 

When  at  last  it  died  down  for  lack  of 
further  fuel,  it  was  found  there  was  but 
one  house  left.  It  stood  by  itself,  and 
the  owner  had  nailed  wet  blankets  to 
the  roof  as  soon  as  the  sparks  began  to 
fall,  and  had  managed  to  wet  them  a 
time  or  two  after.  With  strength  and 
courage  born  of  the  danger,  he  and  his 
wife  had  saved  the  house  of  five  rooms 
that  contained  the  postoffice  and  village 
store,  and  in  them  that  night  were  shel- 
tered all  the  homeless  ones. 

The  last  to  arrive,  late  at  night,  was  a 
little  old  lady  who  lived  on  the  heads. 
That  day  she  had  been  entirely  alone, 
and  no  one  could  get  to  her  while  the 
danger  was  greatest,  because  of  the 
burning  trees  that  tell  between.  But  she 
had  carried  buckets  of  water  up  a  shaky 
ladder,  and  climbed  about  over  the  roof, 
extinguishing  the  burning  shingles,  and 
squeezing  out  with  her  hands  the  flames 
that  would  start  from  her  fluttering 
skirts.  Fortunately  for  her  the  struggle 
had  not  lasted  long,  and  she  had  saved 
her  house.  But  her  clothes  were  burned 
through  to  the  skin,  and  she  was  speech- 
less when  at  last  some  one  came  to  look 
for  her.  It  was  many  days  before  she 
could  speak,  and  tell  of  her  struggles 
during  those  few  hours.  All  who  fought 
the  fire  that  terrible  day,  and  breathed 
the  flaming,  smoke-thickened  air,  lost 
for  a  time  the  power  to  speak  above  a 
whisper. 

Into  this  fire-blackened  scene  of  deso- 
lation the  astonished  politicians  re- 
turned the  next  day.  Tents  were  put 
up,  and  lumber  sent  for  to  Coos  Bay  im- 
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mediately,  so  the  people  were  beginning 
to  recover  themselves  a  little  when 
Humphrey  returned  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. His  first  breathless  inquiry  was  for 
the  Riordans. 

No  one  had  been  able  yet  to  reach 
them.  The  sawdust  road  was  still  afire, 
and  could  not  be  gone  over,  even  on  foot. 
Jim  Barker  had  tried  it  that  day,  and 
found  the  long  bridge  canon  still  impas- 
sable, on  account  of  the  great  tree  trunks 
still  burning  in  it.  Humphrey  was  half 
wild  with  anxiety,  which  was  shared  by 
Mrs.  Brown.  He  walked  out  for  a  little 
distance,  but  was  obliged  to  return  after 
suddenly  sinking  into  a  cavity  of  hot 
ashes  and  fire,  which  was  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  tree-roots. 

He  determined  to  get  there  the  next 
day,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  and 
started  early  with  thick  boots  on  his  feet, 
and  carrying  a  long,  stout  stick  or  pole, 
with  which  he  cautiously  felt  his  treach- 
erous path.  It  was  a  trip  full  of  danger, 
fatigue,  and  anxiety.  Little  gusts  of  hot 
wind  would  whirl  the  dry  ashes  and 
smoke  into  his  face,  until  he  would  be 
blinded  for  a  time.  Great  tree  trunks 
lay  smouldering  across  the  path,  to  be 
gone  around  cautiously,  where  every 
step  held  a  possibility  of  sinking  into  a 
subterranean  furnace,  where  the  resin- 
ous roots  were  burning  with  fierce 
though  stifled  heat. 

He  found  all  the  bridges  burned,  of 
course,  and  with  no  little  trouble  made 
his  way  over  the  streams.  The  long 
bridge  had  spanned  the  deepest  and 
steepest  ravine ;  the  only  place  it  could 
be  crossed  within  two  miles  was  where 
the  stream  formed  a  deep  pool.  How 
he  was  to  get  across  this  place  was  puz- 
zling him  from  the  beginning  of  his 
task  ;  but  when  he  came  in  sight  of  it 
he  saw  that  one  of  the  great  girders  still 
stood,  blackened  and  roughened  by  the 
protruding  spikes  with  which  the  floor- 
ing planks  had  been  secured,  but  not 
divided.  He  tried  it  cautiously,  and 
then  crossed  on  the  narrow  way,  his 


sailor  practice  doing  him  good  service. 

Beyond  this,  and  near  the  little  clear- 
ing he  so  longed  to  reach,  another  great 
tree  lay  across  the  path,  one  end  over 
the  ravine  and  the  other  in  a  thicket  of 
upturned  roots.  Everywhere  a  crossing 
seemed  impossible,  and  after  several 
thwarted  efforts  he  decided  to  use  the 
pole  he  carried,  and  vault  over  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  taking  his  chances  about 
landing  in  a  comfortable  place  on  the 
other  side.  He  got  over  easily,  but 
dropped  in  a  pile  of  ashes  that  flew  up 
and  blinded  him.  In  his  efforts  to  get 
quickly  away  from  the  fire  he  could 
sharply  feel  through  his  boots,  he  stum- 
bled and  fell  a  little  beyond,  bruising 
himself  and  burning  his  hands,  arms, 
and  face,  painfully  before  he  could  see 
to  reach  a  safer  place.  At  last  he  saw 
the  brook  that  ran  about  the  little  clear- 
ing ;  he  dashed  the  water  over  his  burn- 
ing face  and  smarting  eyes  before  hur- 
rying up  the  bank  to  see — nothing. 

Not  a  sign  of  life  nor  human  habita- 
tion anywhere,  only  the  little  plain, 
brown  and  bare,  except  for  the  few 
blackened  timbers  where  the  house  and 
stable  had  been,  and  the  cooking  stove 
that  stood  out  by  itself.  Beyond  was 
the  gray  and  black  fringe  of  the  burned 
timber, — desolate,  silent.  It  seemed  to- 
him  for  a  moment  that  the  whole  world 
was  in  mourning.  Near  the  ashes  of. 
the  stable  was  the  carcass  of  a  cow. 
The  sight  of  it  made  him  suddenly  sick. 
What  would  he  find  next  ? 

He  tried  to  shout,  but  no  sound  came 
from  his  parched  throat.  His  eyes  yet 
smarted,  and  he  was  seeing  everything 
blurred  ;  he  rubbed  them,  and  again 
tried  to  shout,  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess. He  listened  with  bated  breath 
for  some  answer.  There  was  a  long" 
pause,  and  then  a  high,  sharp  voice  close 
by,  said  with  disinterested  precision  : 

"  Go  to  the  devil  —  devil  —  devil ! " 

He  looked  around,  and  saw  Peter's- 
green  plumage  on  a  stump,  and  greeted 
him  with  intense  relief,  knowing  that 
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the  others  must  be  there  somewhere. 

"Hello,  Peter  !  where  are  the  rest  of 
your  family?" 

"  Peter  dear  ?  Sweetheart  ?  Go  to 
the  devil ! "  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply. 
But  Humphrey  soon  found  a  path  lead- 
ing down  to  the  brookside,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  clearing,  where  he  almost 
stumbled  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Riordan, 
who  had  heard  his  voice  and  started  to 
see  who  was  there.  His  hearty  grasp 
of  the  blistered  hands  made  their  owner 
wince,  though  the  answer  to  his  hasty 
question  was  that  they  were  all  safe. 

On  some  bedding  in  a  sheltered  hol- 
low in  the  bank  lay  Mrs.  Riordan,  and 
Bessie  was  fanning  her.  She  had  been 
prostrated  with  the  heat  and  the  fright, 
but  was  greatly  cheered  by  Humphrey's 
coming.  Bessie,  too,  came  forward  and 
greeted  him  gladly,  not  seeming  to 
remember  that  she  had  parted  from  him 
in  anger  a  week  before. 

She  noticed  immediately  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter,  and  he  had  to  ad- 
mit with  reluctance  that  he  had  ashes 
in  his  eyes,  and  was  burned  some.  Mr. 
Riordan's  eyes  were  also  greatly  in- 
flamed by  his  recent  experiences,  and 
he  had  noticed  nothing.  But  Bessie 
was  all  sympathy  when,  after  she  had 
brought  a  basin  and  towel  to  remove 
the  black,  she  could  see  the  great  blis- 
ters on  his  hands  and  arms  where  the 
shirt  sleeve  had  been  burned  through. 
She  helped  him  wrap  them  up  in  oiled 
cloths,  with  a  pity  that  was  almost  ten- 
derness. He  could  only  say  earnest 
words  of  commonplace  thanks  in  return, 
for  both  the  elder  Riordans  were  talk- 
ing to  him  at  once. 

With  rapid  question  and  answer  he 
was  soon  told  how,  when  they  had 
known  some  time  before  the  fire  reached 
them  that  it  must  inevitably  come,  they 
had  removed  all  their  small  belongings 
to  this  shelter  by  the  stream,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  wet  blankets.  The 
horse  was  tied  to  a  snag  in  the  stream 
when  the  fire  reached  them,  and  he  was 


saved ;  but  the  cow,  poor  bewildered 
thing,  suffocated  in  the  midst  of  her 
wild  struggles  and  fright.  The  heat 
had  been  terrible  for  a  long  time,  for 
there  had  been  but  little  wind  to  hurry 
the  fire  on.  Bessie  and  Mr.  Riordan 
would  emerge  from  under  their  blankets 
at  intervals,  and  throw  water  over  them 
again,  not  forgetting  to  treat  the  trem- 
bling and  wild-eyed  horse  in  the  same 
way,  as  he  stood  to  his  knees  in  the 
brook.  Sometimes  burning  cinders 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  for  a  moment 
stick  and'burn  ;  then  he  would  give  the 
fearful  cry  of  agony  and  terror  that  once 
heard  is  not  forgotten. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Riordan,  "we  are  all 
saved  but  the  cow  ;  even  Peter  and  the 
cat.  Peter  has  done  nothing  but  sit  on 
a  stump  and  swear  since,  but  the  cat 
has  been  catching  all  the  confiding  little 
squirrels  and  wood  creatures  that  shared 
our  shelter.  I  am  provoked  with  him." 

VII. 

BESSIE  and  Mr.  Riordan  prepared  a 
meal  over  a  campfire  presently,  the 
former  spreading  a  cloth  over  a  table 
and  setting  the  plates,  "quite  as  if  they 
had  not  been  burned  out  at  all,"  Hum- 
phrey said.  He  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  her— very  close  at  hand 
indeed — if  she  did  not  think  his  eyes 
looked  better.  She  glanced  critically  at 
them,  and  said  she  thought  they  did, 
but  impartially  added,  as  she  moved  to 
put  something  straight  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  that  "they  lacked  a  good 
deal  of  looking  handsome  yet." 

"They  can  yet  reflect  something 
handsome,  you  would  see  if  you  would 
look  closer." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  making  pretty  speeches 
lately." 

"  I  have  come  a  hard  journey  to  see 
you  today,  Bessie,  and  I  think  you  might 
give  me  a  kind  word." 

"  I  will  give  you  some  hot  coffee,  and 
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that  will  do  you  much  more  good,"  said 
the  practical  Bessie  ;  and  he  did  find  it 
comforting  in  a  degree,  though  she 
allowed  no  further  opportunity  for  ten- 
derness that  evening.  Yet  tired  Hum- 
phrey soon  forgot  his  burns,  and  even 
his  love  in  the  deep  sleep  of  youth  and 
exhaustion. 

The  next  day  the  burns  were  better, 
and  the  love  had  wakened  full-armed, 
and  confident  that  before  another  sun- 
set a  more  satisfactory  understanding 
would  be  reached.  A  short  time  after 
breakfast,  when  Bessie  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  feed  the  fowls,  Hum- 
phrey followed  her  down  the  stream  a 
short  distance  where  they  were  moving 
about  in  a  querulous, high-stepping  man- 
ner, as  if  they  had  not  forgiven  their 
little  mistress  for  tying  their  legs  to- 
gether and  putting  them  in  a  place  of 
hot,  wet  darkness  for  a  long  and  tire- 
some period.  They  acted  as  if  they 
believed  her  to  be  responsible  for  the 
generally  unpleasant  state  of  things, 
standing  aloof  with  heads  held  very  high, 
indeed,  ready  to  be  off  at  the  slightest 
aggressive  movement  on  her  part. 

Mason  watched  them,  and  listened  to 
Bessie's  even  tones,  as  she  told  of  their 
various  interesting  characteristics.  He 
was  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  he 
would  make  a  certain  statement  in  the 
most  effective  manner  to  bring  the  un- 
derstanding between  them  upon  a  more 
comfortable  and  secure  basis  than  it 
seemed  to  be.  His  love  had  given  him 
more  insight,  and  he  felt  the  subtle  re- 
moteness in  her  manner  that  had  not 
been  there  before.  He  believed  Annie 
Drew  or  Charley  Lorillard  were  to  blame 
for  it, — which  the  most,  he  did  not 
know, — and  was  about  to  begin  his  in- 
vestigation by  a  blunt  question  to  that 
effect  when  they  heard  the  voices  of 
men  across  the  brook. 

In  a  few  moments  two  blackened  and 
dingy  travelers  waded  across  a  shallow 
ford  and  joined  them  on  the  trail  to  the 
Riordan's  camp.  One  was  a  man  who 


lived  on  a  stream  in  the  heart  of  the 
burned  timber  district,  with  a  native 
wife  and  her  several  children.  The 
other  was  a  young  man  whom  Mason 
knew  very  slightly,  as  a  hunter,  trap- 
per, and  keen  horse-trader,  who  was 
sure  to  get  the  best  of  every  bargain  he 
made.  Just  now  Mason  determined  that 
he  should  do  him  a  favor  without  being- 
conscious  of  it.  He  would  make  him 
tell  the  news  he  wished  Bessie  to  find 
convincing,  and  she  could  not  question 
the  truth  of  this  man's  statements,  he 
was  so  personally  interested. 

They  listened  with  interest  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  adventures  of  these  new 
comers,  who  had  been  hemmed  in  by 
the  fire  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
stream,  standing  in  the  water  up  to 
their  necks,  and  occasionally  dipping 
their  heads  under  to  keep  from  being 
overpowered  by  the  heat.  The  children 
sitting  in  the  shallow  water  were  joined 
by  coons,  foxes,  and  squirrels,  that 
waded  about  them,  all  fear  of  humanity 
and  each  other  lost  in  the  great  danger 
that  threatened  all  alike.  Herds  of  elk 
came  dashing  madly  across,  only  to  be 
turned  by  the  fire  on  the  other  side,  and 
go  aimlessly  down  stream,  and  fright- 
ened deer  swam  about  them,  seemingly 
unaware  of  their  presence.  When  they 
could  at  last  make  their  way  through 
the  track  of  fire,  they  found  in  several 
places  piles  of  dead  elk  that  had  proba- 
bly run  until  exhausted,  and  been  suf- 
focated and  burned  together. 

"And  a  great  loss,  too,"  said  the 
younger  man.  "  If  I  could  have  their 
horns  in  San  Francisco,  I  could  sell 
them  for  ten  dollars  apiece.  A  chap 
from  there  told  me  he  would  give  a 
twenty  for  two  fine  ones.  That  is  how 
I  came  to  be  caught  by  the  fire  at  Som- 
ers's, — I  was  hunting  for  them.  I  could 
pick  them  up  by  the  dozen  now,  but 
when  in  calamity  could  I  get  them  out 
of  the  timber?  Besides,  I  can't  wait. 
I  have  got  to  be  in  Ellensburg  the  last 
of  this  week." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Humphrey,  "  I  hear  you 
are  wanted  at  the  Drews,  next  week." 

"I  intend  to  be  there,  too,  if  I  don't 
get  lost." 

"  What 's  going  to  happen  anyhow  ? 
horse  trade  ? " 

"  No  ;  the  old  man  is  going  to  take 
me  for  a  son-in-law.  He  thinks  Annie 
will  get  even  with  me  for  that  lame  horse 
I  sold  him  two  years  ago, —  and  maybe 
she  will.  I  am  willing  to  try  it." 

This  was  what  Humphrey  wanted 
him  to  say,  and  he  directed  a  meaning 
look  at  Bessie ;  but  her  indifferent 
glance  rested  upon  the  speaker,  and  he 
could  not  see  that  she  was  in  any  way 
impressed.  But  Mrs.  Riordan  was,  and 
congratulated  the  young  man,  saying  in 
continuation  that  as  Miss  Drew  was  a 
great  favorite,  he  must  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  heartache  among  his  rivals 
when  he  won  her  hand. 

Then  Bessie  looked  at  Humphrey 
with  an  elaborate  expression  of  compas- 
sion which  he  found  very  irritating. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the 
prospective  groom,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Riordan.  "  We  have  been  engaged  two 
years,  and  I  haven't  had  the  heartache 
any  myself." 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  set 
Humphrey  to  wondering  if  the  organ  in 
question  would  have  been  disturbed  had 
the  owner  known  of  some  things  said 
by  and  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 
and  he  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
shaken  out  of  its  self-sufficiency  by  any 
such  trifles  as  that. 

The  elder  man  said  he  must  push  on 
to  town,  and  get  a  few  necessities  for 
the  "  old  woman"  and  the  children ;  they 
had  been  living  on  meat  without  salt  for 
more  than  a  week. 

"  How  does  it  come  that  you  are  not 
on  the  road,  Mason  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  told  Jim  Barker  to  take  the  mail 
down  if  I  did  n't  get  back.  It  was  pretty 
rough  getting  out  here  yesterday,  and  I 
got  burned  some." 

"  You  will  not  go  back  with  us,  then  ? " 


"No,  I'll  wait  a  while  yet." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  is  well 
worth  while."  The  younger  man  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  grinned  in  a 
manner  intended  to  be  knowing,  as  they 
made  their  adieux. 

VIII. 

BESSIE  did  not  seem  inclined  to  give 
Humphrey  any  chance  for  explanations, 
but  he  was  a,  young  person  of  prompt- 
ness and  determination,  and  after  a  time 
said  boldly  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
her, — suiting  the  action  to  his  words  by 
guiding  her  up  the  path  and  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  clearing,  where  they 
sat  on  the  bank  and  watched  the  water 
fall  coolly  over  a  big  flat  stone  into  an 
eddying  pool. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  place  to  fish. 
See  them  in  the  pool  there ! "  Bessie 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

"  The  fish  I  want  is  not  very  far  away, 
but  I  don't  seem  to  be  a  lucky  fisher- 
man," said  Humphrey  clumsily.  He 
knew  it  was  clumsy,  and  hated  himself 
accordingly. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  have  good  bait," 
was  Bessie's  instant  and  apparently  in- 
nocent reply. 

"  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  does  n't 
dance  around  enough,  nor  sing  pretty 
ditties,  nor  fan  them  with  its  hat,  nor 
make  a  fool  of  itself  generally  enough  !" 
answered  he  with  scorn  so  earnest  that 
his  metaphor  — which  was  a  form  of  elo- 
quence with  which  he  was  very  little 
familiar— got  quite  mixed. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not— may  be  it  is  a  lit- 
tle stale,  some  fish  are  particular."  She 
suggested  this  with  a  most  impartial 
manner,  tossing  a  pebble  into  the  pool, 
scaring  the  trout  into  the  shadow,  and 
bringing  Humphrey's  native  directness 
to  the  front  in  self-defense. 

"  Bessie,  is  it  possible  that  you  still 
believe  that  I  made  love  to  Nan  Drew, 
or  thought  of  marrying  her  ? " 

"  I  knew  last  Tuesday  that  this  man 
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who  was  here  today  had  gotten  ahead  of 
you." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"Nobody  told  me  that,  but  Charley 
Lorillard  told  me  that  Jimmy  Watson  — 
who  is  a  cousin  of  his — is  going  to  mar- 
ry her  next  week." 

"  Did  he  say  Watson  had  gotten 
ahead  of  me  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  said  that, — putting  two  and 
two  together,  you  know." 

"O,  the  dickens!  And  Lorillard  was 
here  again  Tuesday  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  wanted  us  to  go  up  to  his 
place  away  from  the  fire  ;  but  father 
thought  we  had  better  stay,  and  save 
what  things  we  could.  It  was  very  kind 
of  Mr.  Lorillard,  but  I  am  glad  we  did 
not  go  now,  though  I  was  frightened 
when  I  knew  we  could  n't  get  away." 

"  O,  he  is  a  cherub  !  I  too  am  glad 
you  did  not  go  with  him.  I  think  if  I 
had  found  no  traces  of  you  when  I  got 
here,  I  should  have  gone  crazy.  Bessie, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  are  going 
to  marry  Lorillard  or  me.  I  can't  stand 
this  sort  of  thing." 

"What  sort  of  thing?  I  have  not 
been  thinking  of  marrying  either  of  you. 
Why  should  I  ? "  she  answered,  in  great 
apparent  surprise. 

"  Because  I  love  you.  You  know  it. 
I  love  you  more  and  better  in  one  hour 
than  that  shallow  Lorillard  would  or 
could  in  his  whole  life.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much.  I  have  n't  practiced  pretty 
speech  making  as  much  as  he  has." 

"  Oh,  have  n't  you  ? " 

Bessie's  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands 
that  were  supported  by  her  knee-propped 
elbows.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
tone  of  her  short  remark,  but  continued, 
"I  have  loved  you  ever  since  that  night 
you  released  me  from  the  beaks  of  the 
pelicans." 

She  laughed.  "  Do  you  remember  I 
told  you  that  night  that  I  thought  you 
would  make  a  very  poor  dear  ? " 

"You  have  never  been  very  good  to 
me,"  despondently. 


"Not  as  good  as  Annie  Drew,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  reached  over  and  pulled  the  prop- 
ping hands  from  under  her  chin,  and 
surprised  a  laugh  on  the  hidden  face 
that  disappeared  quickly.  He  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Brown's  advice,  to  be  as 
frank  with  Bessie  as  he  had  been  to  her. 

"Dearest,  Annie  hid  my  hat  for  a 
joke,  and  when  I  found  it  I  chased  her 
up  the  hall  and  kissed  her.  Half  a  dozen 
people  saw  us,  as  we  rnade  a  good  deal 
of  noise.  There  was  no  intention  on 
either  side  to  make  it  a  sentimental 
occasion.  When  she  let  Mrs.  Brown 
believe  she  was  promised  to  me,  it  was 
another  one  of  her  ideas  of  a  joke. 
Won't  you  forgive  me  ?  I  will  promise 
never  to  kiss  but  one  other  girl  while  I 
live." 

"  You  should  n't  make  any  promises, 
unless  you  know  you  can  keep  them." 

"  Won't  you  forgive  me  ? " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  ask  Jimmy 
Watson  to  forgive  you.  He  is  the  only 
one  I  know  who  cares  about  it." 

"Bessie,  I  love  you.  Why  do  you 
treat  me  so  ?  Either  tell  me  that  I  have 
no  show  or  that  I  have." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  red  curve  of  her  cheek  was  all  he 
could  see  of  her  averted  face.  Finally 
he  reached  one  bandaged  hand  and  gent- 
ly turned  her  chin  toward  him,  until  his 
eyes  met  and  held  hers.  They  were 
beautiful  always,  and  now  all  his  honest, 
warm  young  heart  was  in  them,  pleading 
better  than  his  tongue  could  ever  do. 

"  How  long  have  you  loved  me  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Always,  I  think."  He  answered 
with  a  lover's  certainty. 

"  No.  You  only  began  to  care  for  me 
the  day  after  the  pelican  scare,  and  you 
never  really  cared  very  much  until  you 
were  a  little  bit  jealous  of  Charley  Lor- 
illard. Isn't  that  so?  Now  confess." 

He  promptly  settled  this  exact  truth 
by  flatly  contradicting  the  whole  thing.* 

"  No,  it  was  when  I  kissed  you  the 
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night  you  cried  over  the  dead  swallows. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  time  you  should 
begin  to  return  a  little  of  my  feeling  ?  " 

She  took  the  fingers  from  her  chin  and 
held  them  under  her  hands. 

"  I  was  very  angry  at  you  last  week, 
Humphrey,  because  I  thought  you  were 
trifling.  I  have  not  been  so  angry  since 
old  Sal's  boys  killed  the  swallows ;  and 
when  I  found  you  had  been  telling  me 
the  truth  after  all, —  I  — well  I  was  sorry 
about  it,— and  then  when  you  came  out 
through  the  fire  and  were  burned  and 
nearly  blinded,  I  began  then  to  —  to 
know  -  Here  a  sob  came  and  choked 
off  the  rest. 

Humphrey  gathered  the  little  figure 
close  to  him  in  speechless  joy,  kissing 
the  half  hidden  face,  the  tiny  ear,  and 
i  soft  rings  of  hair  about  it. 

"You  dear  stupid!  You  did  not  know 
how  near  I  came  to  crying  over  you 
while  I  was  helping  to  bind  up  your 
I  burns.  Did  you  ?  " 

"You  darling!     If  I  am  dear,  I  am 


content  to  be  stupid.    Was  that  why  you 
wanted  to  cry  over  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  you  cried  now  ? " 

"  No  !  Humphrey,  if  you  grow  stu- 
pider you  will  ;z0/be  more  dear," — draw- 
ing back  with  dignity, —  "and  I  never, 
never  would  have  forgiven  you  about 
Annie  Drew  if  you  had  denied  it,  and 
had  not  told  me  about  it  yourself.  Now 
we  will  never  mention  her  again." 

The  clear,  innocent  eyes  and  red  lips 
came  very  close,  as  soft  arms  crept 
slowly  around  his  neck,  and  all  further 
explanation  was  unnecessary. 

All  things  else  about  them  but  the 
murmuring  brook  seemed  but  types  of 
desolation  and  despair, —  a  vast  Dore 
landscape  of  black  and  gray,  hopeless, 
still,  mystic,  awful. 

In  their  hearts  and  happy  eyes  was 
the  love  that  achieves  all  things  worthy, 
and  in  the  voice  of  the  brook  was  the 
hope  and  steadfastness  of  the  world  that 
makes  love  possible. 

Quien. 
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IS   IT   PRACTICABLE  TO   REGULATE   IMMIGRATION?1 


IN  other  words,  are  not  the  "  expel- 
lant  influences  of  Europe  "  coupled  with 
"the  attractive  influences  of  America" 
too  strong  for  us  to  resist  ?  A  recent 
examination  of  certain  Congressional 
records  and  official  documents  suggest- 
ed the  disquieting  question.  In  answer, 
the  appended  extracts  from  that  record 
may  or  may  not  appear  conclusive ;  but 
they  certainly  warrant  the  question, 
which  in  the  light  of  more  than  fifty 
years  of  experiment  —  and  failure  —  can- 
not well  be  deemed  premature  !  Great 
as  the  evils  of  unrestricted  immigration 
are  admitted  to  be,  history  has  yet  to 
record  any  real  restriction.  The  various 
barriers  erected  at  Castle  Garden  and 
elsewhere  do  not  seem  to  have  deserved 
the  name.  They  have  had  about  as  great 
an  influence  over  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
migration as  that  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  familiar  domestic  utensil 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  when  applied  to  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  our  for- 
eign immigration  are  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible, needing  only  to  be  compiled 
and  arranged.  Indeed  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated until  we  realize  that  it  has  a  his- 
tory, that  the  difficulties  of  today  are 
practically  the  difficulties  of  twenty 
years  ago,  of  thirty,  and  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  these  difficulties  and  the 
ultimate  peril  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
annals  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  tracing  the  record  of  immigration, 
it  would  be  convenient  to  divide  the  past 
century  into  two  periods  of  nearly  equal 

1  No  such  thought  has  been  apparent  in  recent  dis- 
cussion. It  is  generally  assumed  that  immigration  evils 
will  be  corrected,  and  various  remedies  are  proposed. 
But  practical  men  manifest  great  distrust  of  the  reme- 
dies. During  the  recent  debate  in  Congress  an  experi- 
enced member  of  the  House  declared  that  the  present 
laws  are  of  no  practical  use,  and  that  the  examination  of 
arriving  immigrants  was  a  mere  farce.  In  short,  the 
remedies  don't  reach  the  disease. 


length.  The  evils  of  immigration  and 
its  perplexities  were  first  recognized 
about  1838,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  been  frequent  attempts  to  discover 
a  suitable  remedy.  The  half  century  of 
national  existence  prior  to  1838  wit- 
nessed no  efforts  to  regulate  and  no 
practical  experience  with  the  problem. 
It  was  a  period  of  theory  rather  than 
fact,  or  rather  the  period  when  theory 
preceded  fact. 

But  this  period  of  theory  should  not 
on  that  account  be  ignored,  as  it  had  no 
small  influence  on  subsequent  events. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  origin  of  several 
abstract  political  maxims,  which  have 
been  thought  to  indicate  our  true  immi- 
gration policy,  and  enable  America  to 
fulfill  her  responsibilities  to  "the  human 
race."  According  to  one  of  these  max- 
ims, the  country  was  destined  for  the 
"asylum  of  the  oppressed."  Another, 
still  more  sweeping  in  scope,  made  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  be  "  the  refuge  of 
the  nations."  In  this  practical  age  and 
period  of  stern  fact  it  seems  odd  that 
these  vague  generalities  should  retain 
much  force  or  vitality,  yet  they  are  con- 
stantly to  be  encountered  in  current 
literature. 

The  age  responsible  for  them,  howev- 
er, was  one  of  protest  and  revolt.  The 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  furnished 
a  "refuge"  and  "asylum  "  for  the  vic- 
tims of  religious  intoleranceand  political 
proscription,  and  such  victims  America 
was  always  to  welcome.  But  to  apply  to 
present  conditions  the  terms  referred  to 
seems  almost  absurd.  And  as  has  been 
so  apparent  in  recent  discussion,  it  in- 
volves a  very  plain  matter  in  a  hopeless 
confusion  of  thought.  It  is  a  condition 
which  confronts  us,  not  a  vague  and 
irrelevant  theory.  We  are  now  afford- 
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ing  an  asylum  to  the  insane,  to  crimi- 
nals and  paupers,  instead  of  to  the  "op- 
pressed "  classes  of  the  old  world.  As 
for  "refuge,"  the  word  has  become 
equally  inappropriate.  A  paper  read  be- 
fore a  prominent  workingmen's  associa- 
tion some  time  ago  bore  the  significant 

i  title,  "  The  Refuge  of  the  Nations  or  the 

j  Refuse  — Which?" 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  perennial 
recurrence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  phrases 
in  question,  is  the  possible  association 
they  may  have  in  our  minds  with  the 
great  leaders  of  1789, —  with  Jefferson, 
for  instance,  or  Washington  himself. 
No  association  of  the  kind  could  be 
more  misleading,  however,  or  less  war- 
ranted by  facts.  While  the  supposed 
views  of  these  statesmen  may  have  had 
considerable  weight,  their  real  ideas,  al- 

!  though  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
immigration,  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  as  well  as  sin~ 
gular,  that  such  is  the  case.  For  to  our 
Revolutionary  era  and  its  teachings  we 
may  turn  with  especial  confidence.  The 
signers  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
fine their  attention  solely  to  the  need  of 
their  own  generation.  The  nature  of 
their  task  compelled  them  to  anticipate 
its  results,  and  gave  them  an  almost 
prophetic  insight  into  the  country's 
future.  And  so  we  find  the  leaders  of 
1789  debating  many  questions  that  have 
since  come  to  assume  great  practical 
importance, —  hence  the  special  value  of 
their  writings. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  immigration,  and 
the  views  of  our  ancestors  on  this  sub- 
ject would  surprise  a  generation  accus- 
tomed to  the  extreme  liberality  of  the 
present  system.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  respect  have  we  made  so 
wide  a  departure  from  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  1789  as  in  encouraging 
or  permitting  indiscriminate  foreign  im- 
migration. 

Not   that   the  problem  had  then  as 


sumed  its  present  proportions.  The 
journey  from  Europe  to  America  a  cen- 
tury ago  occupied  almost  as  many 
months  as  it  now  requires  days,  and  ar- 
rivals were  numbered  by  the  hundred 
instead  of  by  the  hundred  thousand- 
But  the  matter  very  soon  became  one 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  as  the 
writings  of  Washington,1  Hamilton,2 
Madison,  and  others  clearly  reveal. 
These  statesmen  evidently  favored  a 
very  gradual  immigration  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  a  rapid  and  complete  assimilation. 
Nor  was  such  a  feeling  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  conservative  members  of 
the  Federalist  party.  On  the  contrary, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  oracle  of  modern 
Democracy,  believed  in  careful  selection 
and  restriction.  That  great  statesman, 
in  fact,  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted 
some  of  the  very  evils  which  unrestricted 
immigration  has  brought  in  its  train. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  point  the 
contrast  already  alluded  to  between 
1789  and  1893,  is  by  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion, picturing  to  ourselves  the  effect  of 
certain  features  of  our  civilization  upon 
the  minds  of  Washington  or  Jefferson, 
had  they  the  opportunity  to  behold 
them.  Were  these  statesmen  to  return 
and  visit  some  of  our  large  cities  at  the 
present  time,  they  might  have  reason  to 
think  they  stood  on  foreign  soil.  They 
could  walk  for  miles  through  the  French 
quarter,  the  German  quarter,  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Bohemian,  or  Chinese  quar- 
ters, where  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  actually  of  more  value  than 
their  native  tongue.  Vast  "colonies" 
of  these  people  would  appear  before 
their  bewildered  eyes,  inevitably  taking 
the  color  of  their  surroundings,  retard- 
ing the  process  of  assimilation,  and 
complicating  in  every  way  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  problems  of  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Subsequent  to  the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  a  considera- 

1  Sparks's  Life  and  Letters   of  Washington.  Vol.  xi. 
pp.  2  and  392 

2  Works   of   Hamilton.     Published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress ;  Vol.  vii,  pp.  774-6. 
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ble  period  elapsed  before  immigration 
claimed  or  received  much  attention. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  and  application 
of  steam,  it  had  not  assumed  much  prac- 
tical importance.  Some  fifty  years  ago, 
however,  the  interest  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  awaken,  mindful  perhaps  of  the 
forebodings  and  warnings  of  a  preced- 
ing generation. 

The  real  history  of  immigration,  as 
already  stated,  may  be  said  to  date  from 
1838,  a  period  midway  between  our  own 
time  and  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
we  have  no  trustworthy  record  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  an  earlier  date. 
But  in  1 838  .Congress  began  a  series  of 
examinations  into  the  abuses  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization,  which,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  finally  culminated  in 
the  labors  of  the  Ford  Committee  of 
1889. 

With  such  a  record  at  our  disposal 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  impressions 
and  experience  of  those  of  our  prede- 
cessors who  have  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  within  the  period 
referred  to.  It  seems  to  be  frequently 
if  not  generally  assumed,  that  only  of 
late  years  has  any  considerable  portion 
of  our  immigration  been  a  positive  in- 
jury, or  even  a  doubtful  benefit,  to  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  facts  and  fig- 
ures disclose  too  plainly  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  assumption.  A  few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  first  report  on  the  sub- 
ject will  serve  to  disclose  the  condition 
that  prevailed  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  this  report  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  its  class.  It  bears,  in  fact,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  subsequent 
date,  so  that  only  brief  portions  of  the 
latter  need  be  quoted. 

On  July  second,  1838,  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  a  select  committee  of  that 
body,  prefaced  by  the  following  remarks: 

To  enable  the  committee  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation which  was  accessible,  the  following  inter- 
rogatories (among  others)  were  propounded  to  the 
Mayors  of  the  respective  cities  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  :  — 
.  .  .  What  proportion  of  the  immigrants  bring 


with  them  the  means  of  subsisting  themselves  and 
families  ?  What  proportion  are  paupers  ?  What 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  poor  houses  and  pen- 
itentiaries are  natives  ?  " 

From  the  replies  to  these  and  similar 
questions  the  committee  states  "  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  one  half  the 
pauper  population,  and  that  the  most 
helpless  and  dependent,  are  foreign." 
The  proportion  of  foreign  to  native  pop- 
ulation in  the  whole  country  at  that  time 
was  less  than  five  per  cent,  but  of 
course  this  estimate  does  not  apply  to 
the  urban  population,  where,  then  as 
now,  the  foreign  element  predominated, 
comprising,  however,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1838  there  were  in  the  almshouse  at  Phila- 
delphia 1505  Americans,  and  1266  foreigners;  in 
that  at  Boston,  596  Americans  and  673  foreigners. 
On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1837,  there  were  in  the  alms- 
house  in  the  city  of  New  York  3074,  of  which  num- 
ber three  fourths  were  foreigners,  and  of  1200  ad- 
mitted at  Bellevue  983  were  aliens. 

While  in  1838, 

By  the  report  of  the  resident  physician  it  ap- 
pears that  of  1209  admitted  to  his  department,  only 
206  were  born  in  America.  In  the  year  ending  in 
August,  1836,  there  were  received  into  the  Boston 
house  of  refuge  866  paupers,  516  of  which  were  for- 
eign. ...  At  a  recent  date  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  convicts  confined  at  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  was  800,  603  of  whom  were  foreigners. 

A'  prominent  official  of  New  York, 
designated  by  the  Mayor  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  commissioners,  stated  that 
of  the  entire  number  entering  the  port 
of  New  York  for  the  first  part  of  1838 
two  thirds  "were  without  any  occupa- 
tion, or  even  the  pretense  of  one." 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1838 
no  less  than  38,057  aliens  that  had  no 
occupation  (a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  number)  "  were  cast  upon  the 
citizens  of  New  York."  To  the  ques- 
tion, How  is  the  expense  of  the  transpor- 
tation hither  of  such  as  are  poor  de- 
frayed ?  the  answer  is,  "  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain  what  number  are  act- 
ually forced  or  hired  to  leave  their  own 
country  "  but, — 

The  superintendent  states  to  me  that  he  has 
seen  one  of  the  passenger  ships  filled  with  paupers 
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alone.  When  entire  cargoes  have  come  out,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  parishes  have  paid  their 
expenses.  An  English  gentleman  recently  stated 
that  he  had  seen  the  poor  marched  down  in  droves 
from  the  poor-houses  to  the  ships.  It  is  stated  on 
authority  that  the  passage  of  more  than  30,00x3  per- 
sons have  been  paid  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, to  enable  them  to  leave  there  for  America." 

From  the  foregoing  citations  one  is 
driven  to  infer  that  at  the  period  of  the 
first  inquiry  a  large  proportion  of  the 
immigration  was  of  a  highly  undesirable 
class,  and  the  general  prospect  far  from 
pleasing.  But  despite  the  agitation 
which  followed,  and  the  attempts  that 
were  made  to  improve  matters,  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  found  similar  con- 
ditions prevailing.  During  the  session 
of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  immedi- 
ately modifying  the  naturalization  laws, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  gross 
and  extensive  frauds  upon  the  ballot 
box  that  had  recently  been  perpetrated, 
and  to  prohibit  the  further  introduction 
of  paupers  and  convicts  into  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  speeches  made  on 
this  occasion  indicate  the  unmistakable 
need  of  the  proposed  action.  This  took 
place  in  1845.  In  the  following  year 
resolutions  of  a  similar  purport,  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  were 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  which  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted and  at  times  a  heated  debate. 

Some  ten  years  later  the  discussion 
reopens,  and  while  differences  of  opin- 
ion were  manifest  as  to  the  proposed 
methods  of  securing  relief,  the  existing 
abuses  were  freely  admitted,  and  a  vol- 
uminous report  was  submitted  on  evils 
of  foreign  immigration,  and  recommend- 
ing changes  in  the  naturalization  laws. 
Once  more  in  1869  and  1870  the  ques- 
tion came  up,  and  Senators  Davis,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Bayard,  Thurman,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  ensuing  debate. 
Finally,  we  had  the  investigation  of 
1888.  Its  revelations  are  too  fresh  in 
the  public  mind  to  need  more  than  a 


passing  allusion.  But  any  one  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  refresh  his  recollection, 
or  comprehend  the  serious  nature  of  the 
present  outlook,  will  find  interesting 
information  in  the  report,  furnished  by 
his  Representative  to  Congress,  on  the 
importation  of  contract  labor. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the 
most  casual  acquaintance  with  the  rec- 
ords suffices  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  an 
impression  that  only  recent  immigra- 
tion has  been  deleterious  in  its  nature. 
The  statistics  to  the  contrary  are  too 
clear  and  circumstantial.  For  a  long 
time  past  very  many  of  the  immigrants 
to  this  land  have  been  unwholesome, 
undesirable,  unwelcome  additions  to  its 
population.  Serious  and  disturbing, 
however,  as  such  a  conviction  must  be, 
there  is  another  consideration  involved 
of  vastly  greater  consequence  and  im- 
portance. A  noticeable  monotony  per- 
vades the  history  of  immigration.  The 
earliest  and  latest  reports  evince  a 
strong,  one  might  say  an  ominous,  sim- 
ilarity. In  1838  we  had  paupers  and 
"  assisted  "  immigrants.  More  recently 
it  has  been  paupers  and  "  contract  labor- 
ers,"—  a  choice  of  evils,  truly  ! 

The  real  significance  of  a  comparison, 
therefore,  and  the  real  gravity  of  the 
problem,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
situation  has  confirmed  virtually  un- 
changed, so  far,  at  least,  as  any  efforts 
on  our  part  are  concerned.  And  what- 
ever changes  have  occurred  in  the  char- 
acter and  volume  of  immigration,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  for  the  worse 
and  not  for  the  better.  A  steady  in- 
crease in  quantity  has  attended  a  per- 
ceptible deterioration  in  quality.  The 
committee  of  1838  was  justified  in  think- 
ing and  in  stating  that  their  report 
"presented  a  combination  of  facts  that 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  immediate  legislative  ac- 
tion." "  Legislative  action  "  was  taken 
repeatedly,  then  and  at  subsequent 
times.  But  so  partial  and  temporary 
has  been  the  relief  afforded,  that  the 
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committee  of  1889  found  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  be  about  the  worst  in  our 
history. 

What  has  been  accomplished  since 
that  report  ?  Measures  designed  to 
afford  some  relief  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  the  session  of  1891,  al- 
though without  adequate  appropriations 
to  enforce  them,  and  various  individuals 
have  been  debarred  from  landing.  But 
by  this  time  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
undesirable  classes  are  not  numbered 
by  units  or  tens,  but  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands.  Will  further  legislation 
reach  the  latter  ?  No  question  can  have 
a  more  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on 
American  civilization. 

As  for  the  law  lately  passed,  (March, 
1893),  it  is  open  to  very  serious  objec- 
tions. Some  of  its  provisions  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  When  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  came  up  for 
passage  in  the  House,  all  the  remarks 
made,  with  but  a  single  exception,  indi- 
cated the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  pro- 
posed remedy.  One  speaker  lamented 
that  the  bill  went  so  short  a  distance 
in  the  direction  it  professed  to  go.  An- 
other member,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  subject,  said  in  summing  up  the  de- 
fects of  the  bill  that  it  was  not  worth 
passing.  But  even  were  adequate  laws 
passed,  the  question  of  vital  import  to 
the  country  is,  whether  such  laws  will 
be  enforced  and  made  effective.  Many 
stringent  regulations  appear  in  the  an- 
nals of  immigration,  but  no  radical  or 
permanent  reform.  Agitation,  legisla- 
tion, superficial  and  temporary  improve- 
ment, recurrence  of  the  evil  when  pub- 
lic attention  is  diverted,  about  describes 
the  situation. 

Perhaps  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
may  be  instanced  as  one  exception  in 
the  long  list  of  failures  to  regulate 
immigration.  Chinese  exclusion  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  the  con- 
stant arrivals  from  Mexico  and  British 
Columbia  plainly  bear  witness.  That 
the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
greatly  checked,  however,  may  freely  be 


conceded.  Restrictive  laws  were  framed 
at  last  that  seem  to  have  met  the  test  of 
constitutionality.  But  it  required  (i)  a 
struggle  of  years  on  the  part  of  a  whole 
section  of  the  country,  that  was  (2)] 
practically  a  unit  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. And  then  (3)  the  Chinaman  hac 
no  vote. 

No  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
complete  without  at  least  passing  refer-j 
ence  to  the  published  report  of  the  spe- 
cial Treasury  Commissioners  who  were 
detailed  to  investigate  abroad  the  mys-l 
terious  influences  that  underlie  the  pres- 
ent  criminal   and  pauper  immigration 
from  Europe.     The   same  papers   that] 
published,  some   time  ago,  outlines  of 
this  report,  contained  also  accounts  of 
the  united  efforts  of  press  and  pulpit  ini 
New  York  City  to  reform  and   purify 
the    social    and    political    atmosphere. 
Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  commission- 1 
ers'  report  upon  the  organized  system 
and  combination  to  transport  beggars, 
criminals,  and  imbeciles,  to  this  country, 
in  which  foreign  officials  are  largely  im- 
plicated.    This,    however,    is    no    new 
thing.     The  friendly  governments   of 
Europe  have  engaged  for  years  in  this 
work,  and  are  responsible  in  no   small 
degree  for  the  social  condition  of  our' 
large  cities  ;  although  when  these  same 
conditions  precipitate  an  outbreak  like 
that  at  New  Orleans,  the  same  govern- 
ments manifest  much  surprise  as  well 
as  horror  at  the  occurrence. 

This  commissioners'  report  does  not 
contain  any  especially  novel  features, 
though  it  indicates  the  persistence  and 
deep-rooted  nature  of  the  evil.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  here,  because  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  it  stood  in  such  striking 
antithesis  to  the  accounts  of  the  union 
of  press  and  pulpit  to  promote  muni- 
cipal reform. 

In  an  article  published  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  writer  endeavored  to  show 
that  many  of  the  greatest  industrial  and 
social  problems  of  our  generation  — • 
intemperance,  Mormonism,  etc.,  —  are 
traceable  largely,  in  some  cases  almost 
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entirely,  to  unrestricted  immigration. 
The  past  and  present  character  of  that 
immigration  revealed  in -the  official  rec- 
ord and  in  this  latest  report,  shows  too 
plainly  why  its  influence  on  intemper- 
ance, polygamy,  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  have  been  so  profound  and  so 
pernicious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
obvious  effects  upon  pauperism,  insan- 
ity, and  crime. 

And  the  injury  will  continue  and  in- 
crease until  the  character  of  immigration 
has  radically  changed.  The  municipal 
reform  of  our  large  cities,  in  particular, 
recently  advocated  so  earnestly,  cannot 


make  much  headway  while  thousands 
of  criminals,  paupers,  and  contract  or 
unskilled  laborers,  continue  to  pour  in. 
As  was  suggested  in  the  former  article 
referred  to,  the  undertaking  of  various 
proposed  municipal  reforms,  without 
reckoning  with  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble,  resembles  an  attempt  to  cleanse 
the  stables  of  Augeus,  with  the  differ- 
ence, it  may  be  added,  that  the  stables 
were  cleaned  by  turning  on  the  stream, 
— the  cities,  when  it  is  turned  off. 

Is  it  practicable  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion ?  and  if  so,  why  have  we  thus  far 
failed  ? 

John  Clietwood.Jr. 


LINCOLN'S  FEDERAL  TOWNSITE. 


PORT  ANGELES  is  a  town  of  vicissi- 
tude, story,  and  romance.  It  lies  upon 
the  most  remote  harbor  of  the  North- 
west, discovered  by  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the 
year  1592,  while  cruising  up  the  straits 
now  bearing  his  name  in  search  of  a 
northeast  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  He 
encountered  a  dangerous  gale  which 
threatened  destruction  to  his  entire 
fleet,  when  a  kind  fate  directed  him  into 
the  sheltered  embrace  of  this  ideal  har- 
bor, where  the  waters  are  always  calm. 
In  gratitude  to  a  higher  power  De  Fuca 
called  this  harbor  "El  Puerto  de  Los 
Angeles,"  The  Port  of  the  Angels. 

Port  Angeles  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  been  laid  out  by  the  federal 
government  under  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. The  exceptional  qualities  of 
this  Port  of  the  Angels  as  a  naval  har- 
bor, and  its  desirable  location  in  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  opposite  the 


British  fortifications  at  Victoria  and  Es- 
quimault,  attracted  government  atten- 
tion to  it ;  and  early  in  1862  President 
Lincoln  ordered  the  reservation  of  the 
land  bordering  on  the  bay  of  this  har- 
bor for  "military,  naval,  or  other  pur- 
poses." Congress  further  emphasized 
this  by  making  it  a  port  of  entry  for  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  with  Victor  Smith 
as  collector  of  the  port.  A  portion  <of 
this  reserved  land  was  later  caused  by 
government  to  be  surveyed  into  town 
lots  and  sold  at  public  auction,  bringing 
$40,000.  Thus  ill-starred  Port  Angeles 
sprang  into  being,  a  child  of  romance 
with  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  lover. 

The  honest  pioneer  element  that  has 
been  to  the  West  what  the  yeomen  are 
to  England,  was  not  here,  and  Victor 
Smith's  ability  was  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most to  uphold  this  little  community, 
and  give  the  town  the  standing  his  pro- 
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gressive  spirit  craved  for  it.  The  mal- 
ice of  enemies  assailed  him,  and  he  was 
called  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  answer 
charges  preferred  against  him.  While 
he  was  there  the  custom-house  records 
were  seized  by  citizens  of  the  rival  town, 
Port  Townsend.  On  Smith's  return  in 
a  revenue  cutter,  he  demanded  their  sur- 
render at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and 
conveyed  them  back. 

A  season  of  rain  followed.  Streams 
fed  by  the  mighty  Olympic  Mountains, 
back  of  the  town,  overflowed  their 
banks,  surged  through  the  village,  and 
washed  the  frail  lumber  custom-house 
out  into  the  harbor,  where  for  several 
days  it  sailed  around,  an  ark  without 
a  dove.  Enterprising  Port  Townsend 
landed  the  coveted  prize,  and  made  it 
securely  hers  by  an  order  from  govern- 
ment. 

Meantime  Victor  Smith  had  perished 
in  the  Brother  Jonathan,  wrecked  off  the 
Californian  coast.  Its  able  supporter 
dead,  its  subsistence  as^a  port  of  cus- 
toms lured  away,  pretty  little  Angeles 
was  a  deserted  village,  her  harbor  of  ref- 
uge was  unruffled,  and  only  the  voice  of 
birds  echoed  among  her  forest  aisles. 

In  the  year  1886  yet  another  freak  of 
fate  came  to  her  in  the  founding  of  a  co- 
operative colony  by  George  Venable 
Smith,  who  looked  upon  this  federal 
townsite  as  especially  adapted  to  put- 
ting his  communistic  ideas  to  the  test. 
He  worked  up  a  membership  of  2,000, 
raised  capital  to  launch  his  colony  by 
subscription  and  a  membership  fee,  then 
proceeded  with  a  thousand  colonists  to 
Port  Angeles,  where,  under  the  name 
of  "  Puget  Sound  Co-operative  Colony," 
they  started  eleven  industries,  and  for  a 
season  prospered.  Labor  rather  than 
capital  was  made  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
ions.  In  this  Port  of  the  Angels  money 
was  not  plenty  ;  the  colonists  rose  above 
the  money  question,  however,  by  mak- 
ing a  legal  tender  of  their  own,  a  paper 
currency  valuable  in  general  merchan- 
dise at  the  colony  stores. 


This  associated  partnership  attracted 
to  the  colony  malcontents  and  radicals 
of  every  kind.  An  unhealthy  feeling 
existed,  from  which  sprang  up  sects  of 
free-thinkers,  free-lovers,  agnostics,  an- 
archists, the  most  promiscuous  element 
of  outcast  society  ever  banded  together 
in  any  land.  Two  years  later  as  a  nat- 
ural result  the  colony  was  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  discontented 
colonists  departed ;  the  property  revert- 
ed to  those  who  had  the  hardihood  to  re- 1 
main,  and  passed  from  co-operation  to  a  ] 
corporation.  A  railroad  that  never  came 
was  her  next  excitement.  Rumor  pro- 
claimed that  Angeles  would  be  the 
coast  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
Again  a  motley  crew  of  that  scourge  of 
the  West,  the  town  boomer,  invaded  her 
port  to  angle  for  the  biggest  fish.  Then 
ensued  such  a  varied  career  as  no  town 
of  its  size  can  boast.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  original  government  townsite  had 
been  platted  into  town  lots ;  the  remain- 
der, 4,000  acres,  .extending  back  from 
the  harbor  into  the  forest  and  hills,  was 
unsurveyed,  and  settlement  could  not 
be  made  upon  it.  The  ax  of  the  home- 
seekers  waited  the  action  government 
could  not  be  brought  to  take,  till  des- 
perate with  deferred  hope,  patience  ex- 
hausted, with  one  concerted  movement 
they  rose  in  their  might,  formed  a  squat- 
ters' association,  advanced, 'and  in  July, 
1890,  jumped  the  reserve.  The  ringing 
blow  of  the  ax,  the  crash  of  falling  trees, 
the  buzzing  saw,  animated  the  solitude 
where  these  people  toiled  on,  till  2,000 
rude  little  cabin  homes  rose  up  in  a 
wilderness  of  pine  and  cedar.  And  how 
they  worked  !  With  a  faith  that  govern- 
ment would  hear  their  call  as  honest 
settlers  and  legalize  their  act, —  as  it  did 
in  accord  with  their  demands. 

To  hasten  the  survey  and  appraise- 
ment of  the  entire  townsite,  Secretary 
Noble,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  coast  over 
a  year  ago,  was  induced  to  come  to  this 
town.  A  strange  scene  spread  before 
him  :  the  woods  were  full  of  men  felling 
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[rees,  clearing  plats  of  ground,  building 
rude  houses,  working  with  the  zeal  of 
men  intent  on  having  a  home.  Secreta- 
ry Noble  was  affected  to  tears  at  these 
tvidences  of  sterling  industry  under 
manifold  misfortune.  His  kind  heart 
pas  in  sympathy  with  these  sons  of  toil. 
He  gave  the  order  for  immediate  sur- 
rey and  appraisement,  so  that  these  peo- 
ple could  get  a  title  to  their  homes  after 
baying  for  their  land  at  its  appraised 
raluation.  When  the  Secretary's  ship 
tailed  out  of  the  harbor  the  men  threw 
flown  their  axes,  and  have  been  resting 
ever  since. 

The  appraisement  was  completed  last 
lummer.  The  squatters  were  able  to 
bet  title  to  their  homes  by  paying  the 
nominal  appraised  value,  and  the  unoc- 
cupied lots  were  advertised  and  sold  at 
public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Here  was  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  gov- 
ernment departing  from  its  usual  form 
of  disposing  of  land  in  quarter  sections, 
and  using  the  methods  of  the  townsite 
boomer. 

Again  Angeles  was  agitated,  again 
disappointed  ;  another  railroad  wave  was 
sweeping  over  her.  It  came  from  the 
East  this  time,  with  the  unpractical  pro- 
ject of  bridging  Puget  Sea.  This  vis- 
ionary scheme  infatuated  her  citizens. 
They  offered  half  their  lands  and  per- 
sonal service  to  the  projectors  ;  but  like 
all  her  prospective  good,  it  came  to 
naught. 

After  many  Western  towns  pass  the 
inoculation  period,  and  the  boom  fiend 
has  departed,  they  gradually  assume 
healthy  activity.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  case  with  pretty  Port  An 
geles. 

Herbert  Heywood. 
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E.  L.  WEEKS  S 


STREET  IN  CAIRO.         OWNED    BY  THE  SONS  AND    DAUGHTER  OF    THE 
LATE    CHARLES    CROCKER. 


THE  painting  chosen  this  month  for 
the  OVERLAND'S  series  is  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  though  this  fact  might  not 
appear  from  the  inspection  of  the  pic- 
ture itself.  Mr.  Weeks,  like  many  of 
his  artist  compatriots,  sought  the  ar- 
tistic Mecca,  Paris,  and  there  imbibed 
the  prevailing  style  of  the  French  art  of 
his  time.  This  means,  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  he  also  traveled  in 
the  Orient,  and  that  Oriental  subjects 
largely  engross  his  brush.  French  art, 
from  the  middle  of  this  century  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  prevailingly  Ori- 
ental. The  unartistic  modern  garments 
of  Europe  have  driven  figure  painters 
afield  for  their  subjects,— into  the  nude, 
or  back  into  the  past,  or  abroad,  where 
flowing  robes  and  bright  color  have  not 
been  banished.  Millet,  it  is  true,  found 
subjects  for  his  brush  nearer  home,  but 
Millet's  aim  was  not  for  beauty  alone  ; 
and  even  Millet  could  hardly  have  gone 
above  the  peasant  into  the  bourgeoise 
and  upper  classes,  and  found  pictures  to 
paint. 

This  argument  must  be  qualified  by 
the  admission  that  the  genius  can  find 
beauty  anywhere,  but  surely  the  man  of 
talent  only  is  limited  as  has  been  said. 

Edwin  Lord  Weeks  was  born  in  1849, 
in  Boston.  His  masters  in  art  were  Jean 
L.  Gerome  and  Leon  Bonnat,  and  soon 
after  he  went  abroad  his  canvases  began 
to  appear  regularly  in  the  Salon.  In 


1876  he  sent  "  An  Arab  Story  Teller  "  to 
the  Centennial.  His  "Moorish  Camel 
Driver"  appeared  in  the  Salon  of  1878, 
and  the  "Departure  for  the  Hunt,  In- 
dia," painted  in  1884,  is  now  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  at  Washington.  At  the 
Salon  of  1885  he  was  given  honorable 
mention  for  his  "  Prayer  in  the  Desert." 

The  local  example  of  his  work  is  a 
good  specimen  of  it,  and  shows  him  an 
apt  pupil  of  his  master,  Gerome.  Its  title  I 
suggests  a  comparison  with  Gerome's 
picture  by  the  same  name,  and  may  be 
pardoned,  perhaps,  for  liking  Weeks's 
work  better  ;  it  has  less  of  the  languor- 
ous atmosphere  of  Oriental  ease,  though 
that  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  time  of  day  is  different,— the 
present  picture  being  evidently  of  a 
morning  or  evening  time,  when  there  is 
movement  and  life  in  the  streets. 

The  picture,  at  any  rate,  is  better 
adapted  to  black  and  white  reproduction 
than  the  Sword  Dance,  the  example  of 
Gerome's  work  given  in  the  December 
OVERLAND,  where  the  beautiful  tone  of 
the  original,  especially  the  transparent 
quality  of  the  beam  of  sunlight,  proved 
difficult  to  bring  out  in  printers'  ink. 

But,  however  the  picture  may  be 
placed  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
Gerdme  or  any  other  artist,  it  is  sure  to 
be  given  favorable  attention,  even 
among  the  fine  collection  of  paintings 
that  adorns  the  Crocker  mansion. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  OREGON  TRAIL. 


IN  MAY,  1851,  in  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  about  one  hundred  wagons 
gathered  together  to  cross  the  plains  to 
far-off  Oregon.  The  train  consisted  of 
both  horse  and  ox  teams,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  loose  head  of  fine 
American  horses.  I  was  then  eight 
years  old,  and  my  father's  wagon  was 
second  in  the  line,  which  was  led  by 
a  Captain  Clark,  who  had  crossed  be- 
fore. Captain  Clark  had  with  him  his 
mother,  his  two  brothers,  and  his  sister 
Grace,  and  a  young  fellow  named  John 
Spray.  The  Captain,  his  mother,  and 
Grace,  usually  rode  in  a  family  carriage 
in  the  lead,  while  the  two  brothers,  with 
Sperry  and  other  boys,  in  the  saddle, 
were  kept  busy  during  the  long,  tedious 
trip  in  driving  and  herding  the  horses. 
Little  did  this  happy  caravan  know 
what  was  in  store  for  them. 

As  camps  were  made  and  left,  and 
time  wore  on,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  loose  horses  should  be  started  ahead 
each  morning  to  graze,  while  the  herd- 
ers looked  out  for  suitable  camps  for 
nooning  and  for  the  next  night's  halt. 
Each  party  that  had  loose  stock  was 
expected  to  furnish  its  share  of  the 
herders.  It  became  the  task  of  "little 


Jim  "  to  accompany  Captain  Clark,  with 
his  brothers  and  Sperry,  and  the  mother 
and  sister  in  the  carriage,  each  clay, 
morning  and  afternoon,  as  they  drove 
ahead  of  the  band  of  horses,  to  wait  at 
some  good  grazing  and  watering  place 
for  the  slow  ox  teams. 

Everything  so  far  had  been  prosper- 
ous. The  train  began  to  think  nothing 
would  happen  ;  that  it  was  attended  by 
luck.  In  the  last  of  July,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Idaho,  it  became  very  hot ;  and 
when  the  road  reached  and  followed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River,  in 
a  country  where  no  rain  fell  in  summer, 
we  found  the  dust  very  deep.  For 
weeks  Indians  had  at  nearly  every  camp 
made  visits  ;  they  seemed  peaceable,  and 
only  wanted  to  swap  their  ponies  for 
some  of  the  fine  mares.  They  would 
offer  as  high  as  five  ponies  for  one  of  the 
sleek,  well  formed  horses  of  the  train. 
No  fear  was  felt  of  these  visitors,  for  our 
company  was  large,  and  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  another  still  larger  train 
was  just  ahead,  only  twenty  miles  away. 
As  many  camps  passed,  without  acci- 
dent or  incident  outside  of  the  ordinary 
happenings  of  camp  life,  the  Captain 
may  have  become  somewhat  careless. 
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One  day  the  advance  party — the  Cap- 
tain, his  mother,  and  Grace,  the  two 
Clark  boys,  Sperry,  and  little  Jim— had 
made  their  noon  stop  to  wait  for  the 
train,  just  upon  the  banks  of  the  Snake 
River.  A  sharp  bluff  rose  close  by, 
leaving  only  room  around  its  point  for 
the  emigrant  road,  some  five  yards 
wide.  In  the  beautiful  grassy  prairie, 
at  the  foot  of  this  bluff  beside  the  road, 
the  horses,  carriage  horses  and  all,  had 
been  turned  loose  to  graze.  Everything 
was  still,  with  the  deep  quiet  of  a  July 
day  in  this  region.  The  Captain  had 
taken  his  gun  and  gone  down  the  river 
for  a  duck  hunt.  The  Clark  boys  and 
Sperry  were  just  under  the  bank  asleep. 
The  mother  and  sister  sat  in  the  car- 
riage, knitting.  Little  Jim,  down  by 
the  river,  was  making  himself  a  willow 
whistle,  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Clark  call, 
and  went  up  the  bank.  She  said  to  him, 
"  Go  tell  the  boys  to  come  up  and  look 
after  the  horses,"  and  pointed  out  a  band 
of  Indians  coming  down  the  steep 
mountain  -side,  and  apparently  making 
for  the  horses,  but  still  a  long  way  off. 

While  Jim  was  trying  to  wake  the 
sleepy  boys,  she  called  again,  urging 
them  to  come  quick.  The  boys  started 
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very  reluctantly,  grumbling  that  she 
was  always  afraid  of  Indians.  As  they 
came  up  the  bank  they  saw  what  looked 
to  the  frightened  little  boy  like  a  hun- 
dred Indians  in  war  paint,  armed  with 
bows  and  Colt's  revolvers.  They  were 
riding  around  and  among  the  horses, 
swinging  their  blankets,  and  every  one 
was  giving  the  blood-curdling  war-whoop 
of  the  Snakes. 

The  four  boys  ran  to  the  carriage,  then, 
scarcely  knowing  what  they  did  or  how, 
with  only  the  instinctive  idea  that  they 
must  save  the  horses,  threw  themselves 
in  front  of  the  now  frantic  mass  of 
stampeded  horses  mingled  with  yelling 
Indians,  with  the  idea  that  they  might 
turn  them  back.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ter had  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and 
were  near  by. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes. The  Indians  had  come  for  this 
fine  band  of  horses,  and  have  them  they 
would.  As  the  moving  mass  surged 
down  on  the  people  in  front  of  it,  a  well- 
mounted  Indian  leading  the  stampede, 
and  all  following  in  the  wild,  terrific 
race,  Archie  fell  by  a  shot,  and  Grace 
by  another ;  the  mother  was  shot  by  a 
hideous  painted  Indian,  who  put  the 
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revolver  up  to  her  breast,  while  little 
Jim  clung  in  terror  to  her  dress  ;  then 
the  boy  found  himself  in  under  the 
rushing  mass  of  trampling  feet,  choked 
with  dust.  He  clutched  and  caught  hold 
of  something  above  him,  and  pulled 
himself  partly  up,  to  find  that  he  was 
clinging  to  the  heel  of  a  mounted  In- 
dian, one  of  the  last  to  pass.  The  dust 
was  so  thick  that  the  Indian  did  not  see 
the  boy, — else  this  story  had  never  been 
told.  On  rushed  the  wild  mass  in  a 
perfect  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke.  Jim 
realized  that  off  to  his  left  was  the  river, 
so  blindly  under  the  dust  he  groped  his 
way,  till  he  came  to  the  bank. 

Down  this  and  along  it  he  ran,  the 
war-whoop  and  the  awful  rush  and  clat- 
ter ringing  in  his  ears.  He  ran  until  he 
gave  out, and  crawled  or  fell  into  a  briar 
clump,  where  he  lay  thinking  himself 
the  only  one  saved,  and  wondering  what 
to  do;  for  he  expected  the  Indians  to 
come  after  him,  and  even  heard  them  dis- 
tinctly. He  knew  the  train  must  come 
near  this  bank,  so  he  lay  and  waited. 
Now  he  did  hear,  unmistakably  this 
time,  some  one  tramping  on  his  track, 
close  to  the  clump  in  which  he  lay.  He 
peered  out  and  saw  John  Sperry,  per- 
fectly wild  with  fright,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  cocked  derringer. 

"John!  John  !"  he  called. 

John  stopped  short,  looking  around  to 
see  where  the  voice  came  from,  and  the 
little  boy  crept  out  from  the  briars. 
Each  told  the  other  how  he  had  escaped, 
and  John  said  that  he  had  seen  Grace 
shot.  They  now  knew  that  they  were 
all  that  were  left.  They  climbed  up  the 
bank  and  espied  the  train,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east.  Thither  they  ran  as  fast  as 
young,  frightened  legs  could  carry  them. 

Their  tale  caused  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. All  the  young  men  hastened  for- 
ward to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  The 
Captain,  who  had  heard  the  shooting, 
and  hurried  back,  reached  the  spot  at 
the  same  time.  They  found  Mrs.  Clark, 
Grace,  and  Archie,  thrown  over  the 


bank  on  the  rocks  below.  Going  dowi 
they  found  Archie  dead,  but  the  mothe 
and  daughter  were  still  breathing.  Mi 
Clark  died  that  night ;  .Grace,  afte 
months  of  suffering,  recovered. 

An  odd  incident  was  that  the  feathc 
bed,  containing  $3,000  in  twenty-dolh 
pieces,  which  had  been  in  the  bottom 
the  carriage,  was  found  to  have  bee 
ripped  open,  the  feathers  emptied  01 
on  the  ground,  and  the  tick  carried  of 
while  every  piece  of  money  was  four 
lying  untouched  among  the  feathers. 

The   train   now   came   up   and  mac 
camp.     Messengers  were  sent  ahead 
the  other  train,  which  stopped  and  sei 
men  back  to  join  in  pursuit  of  the  In< 
ans,  and  recover,  if  possible,  the  vah 
ble  horses.     A  party  of  about  thirty 
five   took    the  trail.     They  crossed 
waterless  desert,  and  climbed  a  moun- 
tain, from  the  top  of  which  they  could 
look  down  into  a  beautiful  valley,  dottec 
all  over  with  the  tepees  of  Snake  Inc 
ans.     On  the  banks  of  the  placid  strear 
were  grazing  the  fine  American  horse 
—  so  near,  and  yet  so  far. 

As   the  party  showed   itself  on  th< 
summit  it  was  greeted  by  a  volley  from 
the  Indian  pickets.     A  straggling  run- 
ning fight  followed,  and  the  attacking 
party  was  driven  off,  with  one  killed  and 
two  wounded.  After  a  consultation  the 
decided   to  take  the  back  trail. 
buried  their  dead  comrade,  and  starte 
back,   carrying  the    wounded    men 
their  horses.     After  a  day  on  the  roac 
one  of  the  wounded  men,  Powell,  vvl 
had  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  gav 
out  completely.     He  knew  that  he  mus 
die  in  any  case,  and  begged  so  piteouslj 
to  be  left  that  at  last  they  made  him 
comfortable  as  possible  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  with  a  cup  of  water  at  hand,  and 
bade  him  a  long  goodby.     None  of  the 
party  ever  heard  of  him  again.     When 
they  reached    camp  his    brother    w£ 
frantic  with  grief,  and  wanted  some  on< 
to  go  with  him  to  show  him  the  place 
After  talking  it  over  a  long  time  no  one 
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was  found  willing  to  venture  back ;  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  attempt  it. 
So,  after  the  last  sad  rites  for  the  dead 
left  on  the  banks  of  Snake  River,  the 
train  moved  on. 

It  reached  Oregon  in  the  early  fall 
without  any  other  mishap.     Some  of  the 


members  of  the  company  are  now  living 
in  the  Willamette  Valley,  prosperous 
farmers  and  thrifty  business  men.  Lit- 
tle Jim  and  his  brother  Henry  are  the 
well-known  Huffman  Brothers,  of  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  known  all  over  that  State 
and  Idaho. 

/.  B.  Rhinehart. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JUDGE  WATSON. 


IT  HAS  seemed  to  me  strange  that  in 
the  many  years  that  have  passed  since 
jthe  following  incident,  no  one  but  my- 
self has  ever  referred  to  it  in  print.  At 
the  time  it  happened,  what  now  com- 
prises eight  counties  in  the  State  of 
Washington  was  all  Stevens  County. 
That  included  nearly  the  whole  of  East- 
ern Washington.  The  same  Spokane 
I  River  was  there,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  white  man  had  discov- 
ered it.  It  was  before  James  Glover, 
"The  Father  of  Spokane,"  had  set  foot 
| on  Washington  soil.  It  was  before  the 
whites  had  located  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  were  three  or  four  log 
huts  and  stables  scattered  along  the 
road, — one  at  Chewelah,  one  at  Walker's 
Prairie,  and  one  farther  down, —  to  ac- 
commodate freighters  who  hauled  sup- 


plies from  Walla  Walla  to  old  Fort  Col- 
ville. a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 
The  road  was  a  long,  lonesome  one,  and 
the  Indians  could  do  about  what  they 
chose  along  it. 

Forty-six  miles  from  the  weather- 
beaten  relics  of  old  Fort  Colville, — built 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,— on  the  old 
road  down  the  Colville  valley,  is  a  lonely 
grave.  To  the  east  of  it  towers  a  noble 
mountain  scene ;  to  the  west  lies  a  still 
more  charming  view,  the  grand  waters 
of  the  Chamokane  and  its  banks  grown 
with  service  berry,  thorn  apple,  red, 
black,  and  yellow  currant  bushes,  and 
wild  cherry  trees ;  north  and  south  are 
ranks  of  "stately  pines. 

Judge  William  Watson  was  the  first 
representative  sent  to  the  territorial 
legislature  from  Stevens  County,  thirty- 
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four  years  ago.  He  had  completed  his 
first  term,  and  started  to  return  home 
on  muleback.  A  grand  banquet  had 
been,  prepared  to  celebrate  his  arrival 
at  the  Fort.  But  the  time  at  which  he 
was  due  came  and  passed,  and  the  Judge 
did  not  appear.  A  search  party  was  or- 
ganized, and  went  down  the  valley  to 
the  place  (now  owned  by  Hon.  Guy 
Haines)  where  the  first  mission  built  in 
Eastern  Washington  stood.  It  was  at 
this  time  used  as  a  wayside  inn.  The 
Judge,  it  was  learned,  had  passed  two 
days  before,  going  toward  the  Fort. 

The  party  turned  back,  and  going 
northward  three  and  one-half  miles, 
found  the  Judge's  body.  It  had  been 
dragged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,  and  deposited  in  a 
hole  made  by  the  uprooting  of  a  tree. 
It  had  been  partially  covered  over,  but 
enough  was  left  exposed  to  betray  the 
presence  of  a  corpse  by  the  odor,  which 
guided  the  searchers.  The  body  was 
buried  close  by,  and  a  pile  of  rocks 
placed  above  it  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  Stevens  County's  first  legislator. 
The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  paint- 
ed all  the  trees  about  the  grave  a  deep 


red  ;  but  the  trees  are  all  gone  long 
ago,  and  no  mark  but  the  pile  of  rocks 
is  left. 

A  few  days  later,  a  posse  in  charge  of 
F.  Wolf,  Sheriff  of  Stevens  County, 
went  out  to  find  the  murderer.  It 
proved  unexpectedly  easy.  They  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  Spokane  reser- 
vation than  they  noticed  a  young  squaw 
wearing  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  They 
obtained  leave  to  examine  it,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  Judge  Watson's.  The  girl 
was  then  forced  to  tell  how  it  came  into 
her  possession.  Her  sweetheart  had 
given  it  to  her.  The  only  thing  left  to 
do  was  to  find  her  sweetheart,  and  it 
was  soon  done.  He  was  immediately 
arrested,  and  made  a  full  confession. 
He  had  waylaid  and  assassinated  the 
traveler  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
had  taken  from  the  body,  besides  the 
watch  and  chain,  about  seventy  dollars 
in  cash.  He  told  the  authorities  where 
the  money  was  buried,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  found. 

The  Indian  was  taken  to  Fort  Col- 
ville,  and  his  trial  was  begun ;  but  be- 
fore it  was  completed  he  was  seized  by 
a  mob  and  hanged. 

W.  Arthur  Jones. 
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EARLY   DAYS   IN   ELLIOT   BAY. 


ELLIOT  BAY  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
water  tributary  to  Puget  Sound,  on 
whose  shores,  in  the  State  of  Washi- 
ngton, Seattle,  a  growing  city,  is  fast 
spreading  its  precincts, — taking  in  more 
and  more  of  the  wilderness  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  busy,  bustling  activity. 

The  fur-traders,  pioneers  of  our  West- 
tern  civilization,  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  recognize  the  beauty  and  re- 
sources of  this  favored  region  ;  but  in 
1846,  when  the  treaty  with  England  es- 
tablished the  northwest  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  an  impetus  was  given  to 
actual  settlement. 

In  1852  three  land  claims  were  located, 
and  in  1853  the  first  plat  of  the  town  of 
(Seattle  was  filed.  Today  the  limits  of 
Jthis  city  absorb  the  original  claims,  and 
a  much  larger  area  beside. 

Among  these  first  settlers  was  a  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Campbell,  with  which 
I  made  my  home.  The  father,  a  strong, 
stalwart  six-footer,  seemed  to  fill  the 
cabin  when  in  it ;  the  wife  was  a  kind, 
patient-looking  woman,  with  soft,  wavy 
brown  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes  ;  and 
there  were  three  children, —  two  sturdy 
boys,  and  a  laughing,  crowing  baby-girl. 
I  was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and  had  lost  my 
parents  on  the  journey  across  the  plains. 
We  constituted  a  busy,  happy  house- 
hold, despite  privations  and  hardships. 
The  settlers  in  this  community  were 
very  friendly  and  helpful  to  each  other, 
and  the  settlement  flourished.  It  was 
named  after  a  friendly  Indian  chief,  who, 
with  Pat  Kanim,  Chief  of  the  Snoqual- 
mies,  did  much  for  the  early  whites. 

Mr.  Campbell  worked  early  and  late, 
getting  out  lumber  and  piles,  which 
were  bought  by  lumber  vessels.  These 
ships  carried  a  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise, and  upon  them  was  the  main  de- 
pendence for  supplies. 


The  first  winter,  that  of  '52  and  '53, 
was  one  of  great  scarcity  ;  but  few  ves- 
sels visited  the  Sound,  and  scarcity 
amounted  to  distress.  In  those  days 
pork  and  butter  came  around  Cape 
Horn,  flour  in  barrels  from  Chile,  and 
sugar  from  China.  As  the  winter  wore 
on,  another  cause  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress touched  us.  Pat  Kanim  came  to 
warn  the  settlers.  There  was  a  growing 
feeling  of  hostility  among  the  Indians 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  on  the  warpath,  nearing  the 
Sound  country,  and  picking  off  strag- 
glers and  lonely  settlers.  We  were  filled 
with  distrust  of  the  Indians  from  the 
east.  They  were  moody,  sullen,  and  re- 
vengeful. Nothing  happened,  however, 
in  or  near  our  vicinity,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  old  feeling  of  security  again 
possessed  us. 

Matters  progressed  finely  for  the  next 
tvyo  years.  Ships  laden  with  provisions 
visited  us  often  ;  timbers  and  piles  were 
in  such  demand  that  though  the  men 
worked  early  and  late  they  could  not 
supply  it.  Gardens  full  of  green  things 
sprang  up,  and  the  cabins  began  to  take 
on  the  appearance  of  cosy  homes.  The 
Campbells  prospered.  They  had  a  large 
clearing,  and  their  cabin  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  neatest.  They  were  popular, 
too,  on  account  of  their  hospitality  and 
kindness  to  all  who  needed  help. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  a  number  of 
men,  old  acquaintances  of  the  Camp- 
bells, stopped  with  them  a  few  days  and 
told  of  great  mineral  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains.  Such  wonderful  ac- 
counts did  they  give  that  a  party  from 
the  settlement  determined  to  penetrate 
the  wilderness  and  search  for  gold. 
Kent,  the  oldest  boy,  persuaded  his 
father  to  let  him  make  one  of  the  party, 
and  as  Mrs.  Campbell's  brother  was  to 
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be  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Campbell 
gave  a  reluctant  consent. 

Pat  Kanim  came  to  them  the  evening 
before  they  started  and  warned  them, 
stating  that  he  knew  the  Indians  east 
of  the  mountains  were  preparing  for  an 
outbreak,  and  begged  them  to  desist 
from  their  project.  I  hoped  they  would 
follow  his  advice,  but  the  morning  saw 
them  start  out,  a  merry  and  hopeful 
party  of  five. 

They  followed^the  Cedar  River  trail, 
and  for  a  few  days  all  went  well.  The 
mild  spring  weather,  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery, the  plentitude  of  game,  all  contrib- 
uted to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  ; 
during  the  four  days  of  their  travel 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  their  sense  of  secur- 
ity was  undisturbed. 

On  the  fifth,  day,  while  two  of  the 
men  were  walking  in  advance  they  were 
shot  down  by  skulking  Indians.  For- 
tunately those  behind  discovered  what 
happened  in  time  to  take  to  the  bush  ; 
but  in  the  confusion  Kent  became  sep- 
arated from  his  companions.  He  kept 
under  cover  of  the  brush  till  night-fall, 
when  he  started  out.  He  inferred  that 
his  companions  were  safe,  as  he  had  not 
heard  firing  since  the  first  fatal  shots, 
but  how  to  find  them  might  prove  a  seri- 
ous matter.  He  cautiously  made  his 
way  back  to  the  trail,  and  to  the  point 
where  the  two  men  had  fallen. 

They  lay  there, — dead  and  abandoned. 
Horror-stricken,  he  contemplated  the 
situation.  He  must  make  his  way  back, 
—  but  how?  Hunger  was  already  for- 
cing itself  upon  him,  and  there  was  but 
little  ammunition  in  his  pouch  ;  besides, 
the  sound  of  firing  might  discover  him 
to  the  enemy.  The  silence  of  the  deep- 
ening twilight,  and  the  awful  shadow 
and  depth  of  the  forest  had  their  effect 
on  the  youth,  but  he  was  too  brave  to 
succumb,  easily,  and  the  thought  of  the 
home  folks  spurred  him  on. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  and  for  the 
first  three  hours  all  went  well.  With- 


out apprehending  particular  danger, 
thought  fearfully  of  a  narrow  stret 
where  a  steep  bank,  nearly  bare,  a 
curving  so  that  an  advance  outlook  co 
be  had,  would  have  to  be  traversed.  Th 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  on.  0 
reaching  the  embankment  he  crouche 
down  and  crawled  along,  partially  draj 
ging  himself.  Not  a  sound  was  hear 
for  the  first  hundred  yards,  and  th 
moonlight  helped  him  on,  when,  as  h 
was  cautiously  raising  himself  to  vie 
the  position,  a  frightful  yell  broke  th 
night  stillness  ;  another  and  anot 
followed,  and  the  lad  felt  himself  rou 
ly  seized,  and  dragged  along. 

Great   excitement    prevailed   amo 
the  people  at  Seattle  six  days  after  t 
expedition's  departure.     There  had 
curred  a  massacre  up  the  White  Ri 
valley,  not  many  miles  from  the  set 
ment,  and  people  from  the  lower  vail 
were  coming  to  Seattle  for  protecti 
and  safety.  Measures  were  immediat 
taken  for  the  construction  of  two  bio 
forts,  calculated  to  hold  all  the  settlers 
and  preparations  for  defense  should  atj 
tack  be  made. 

TheCampbells  lived  quite  at  the  nortl 
end  of  the  settlement,  and  I  frequent!] 
saw  the  mother  moving  about  amonj 
the  women  from  the  river  settlement 
helping  here  and  there ;  now  speaking 
words  of  assurance  to  some  not  so  brav< 
as  herself ;  now  caring  for  childrei 
whose  parents  seemed  to  have  lost  al. 
courage  and  hope.  I  knew  her  hearl 
was  heavy,  for  nothing  had  been  hearc 
of  Kent,  and  scouts  sent  out  after  th< 
expedition  had  returned,  reporting  th( 
death  of  Jamieson  and  Walker. 

The  times  grew  more  and  more  troub 
lous.  The  whole  White  River  valle) 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  while  some  rid 
iculed  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  the  town 
deeming  themselves  too  strong  a  power 
in  their  congregate  strength,  friendly 
Indians  frequently  gave  warnings,  and 
the  wiser  of  the  whites  began  to  give 
anxious  heed. 
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One  evening  just  before  sunset  Mrs. 
Campbell  met  the  chief,  and  her  moth- 
er's heart  overflowed.  "  Oh,  Pat  Kanim, 
my  Kent  is  gone !  I  am  afraid  he  is 
dead." 

I  saw  Pat  Kanim  lean  toward  her  and 
whisper  something  in  her  ear.  Then  I 
saw  Mrs.  Campbell  seize  his  rough  hand 
in  both  her  own,  and  the  tears  come  to 
her  eyes. 

"Not  tell.  Me  bring  him  home," — 
and  the  Indian  vanished  in  the  brush. 

Mrs.  Campbell  returned  to  her  house, 
which  was  shared  by  two  other  families. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  stationed  as  sentinel 
at  one  of  the  outposts.  There  were 
Lindley  and  two  other  young  boys,  be- 
sides the  women  and  children  in  our 
cabin.  We  made  everything  secure  for 
the  night,  but  long  after  the  rest  had 
retired,  Mrs.  Campbell  alone  and  in  the 
dark  kept  an  anxious  vigil.  Soon  after 
midnight  a  tap  sounded  on  the  window 
shutter.  She  sprang  to  the  door. 

"Me,— Pat  Kanim." 

Reassured,  she  drew  back  the  bolts 
and  opened  the  door  part  way,  but  Pat 
Kanim  did  not  appear  ;  instead,  a  rough 
hand  was  clapped  over  her  mouth,  and 
she  was  forced  out  of  the  door.  She 
could  not  give  an  alarm,  but  she  noted 
that  there  was  but  one  Indian  about, 
arid  that  he  gave  no  sign  to  anyone. 

She  was  hurried  through  the  brush 
for  nearly  a  mile,  when  they  penetrated 
the  dense  woods.  Mrs.  Campbell  mar- 
veled at  the  skill  in  woodcraft  that  her 
captor  displayed,  for  he  made  no  stops, 
and  was  certain  of  his  route.  At  last 
they  stopped,  and  he  made  a  peculiar 
guttural  sound.  It  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  several  similar  ones,  and  they 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a  party  of  war- 
like savages.  After  much  gesticulating 
and  talking,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  securely 
bound,  then  carried  to  one  side  and 
shoved  in  among  what  seemed  a  party 
of  sleeping  savages,  while  the  captor 
and  his  companions  rolled  themselves 
in  their  blankets,  and  laid  themselves 


away  in  the  brush.  Silence  prevailed 
for  a  while;  then  Mrs.  .Campbell  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  whisper  in  Eng- 
glish  from  one  of  her  companions.  It 
was  answered  by  another.  Her  mother 
instinct  did  not  belie  her. 

"Kent!"    It  was  almost  aery. 

"  Yes,  mother.     O,  mother  ! " 

"Hush.  If  Kanim  is  coming  he  must 
soon  be-  here,  and  any  sound  now  may 
arouse  those  devils."  It  was  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's brother  who  spoke,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  wisdom  of  his  words,  the  cour- 
ageous little  woman  restrained  herself, 
and  hoped. 

A  sound  as  of  a  bird  whirring  in  the 
bush  was  soon  heard. 

"  Now  for  it,"  whispered  one  of  the 
men. 

Mrs.  Campbell  soon  felt  a  knife  at  the 
thongs  that  bound  her.  They  parted, 
and  Pat  Kanim's  voice  whispered,  "  You 
cut  next." 

She  took  the  knife  and  obeyed.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  free  the 
other  three. 

"Now  come." 

Kent  clasped  his  mother's  hand,  but 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  With  a  pecu- 
liar snake-like  movement  Kanim  led 
them  out  of  the  thicket,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  dozen  of  his  men. 

"  Must  go  fast." 

Pat  Kanim  hurriedly  told  them  that 
the  hostile  Indians  were  in  four  de- 
tachments from  the  main  body,  which 
was  stationed  far  to  the  southwest ;  that 
an  attack  on  the  town  was  to  be  made 
the  next  day,  and  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  used  as  decoys.  If  they  could  only 
reach  the  settlement  in  time  to  give  the 
alarm  ! 

Kent  Campbell  never  forgot  that  walk 
nor  the  feverish  excitement  with  which 
all  were  filled  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
speed  with  the  Indians.  They  reached 
the  Campbell  cabin  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  were  lighting  the  east. 
The  door  was  partly  open,  and  they 
found  the  inmates  sleeping  peacefully. 
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Three  of  the  Indians  remained  to  escort 
them  to  the  fort,  while  the  others  with 
the  whites  went  on  to  spread  the  alarm. 
Kent  went  to  where  Lindley  and  the 
little  sister  were  sleeping.  How  calm 
and  peaceful  they  looked,  and  how  little 
they  dreamed  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened ! 

In  a  very  short  time  all  was  bustle 
and  commotion.  The  sleeping  children 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  the  fright- 
ened women  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
the  stalwart,  silent  Indians  waiting  for 
the  rest  to  start,  made  the  scene  a 
strange  one,  and  one  never  to  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.  As  we  closed  the 
cabin  door  after  us,  we  saw  a  dark  form 
glide  into  the  woods  near  the  clearing. 

We  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  but  in 
less  than  three  hours  the  firing  began. 
Kent,  inquiring  as  to  his  father's  where- 
abouts, was  hushed  with,  "Take  your 
father's  place  here." 

He  did  so.  Both  he  and  Lindley 
fought  with  courage  and  will,  but  the 
close  of  that  sad  day  found  them  father- 
less. This  was  one  day  of  many  simi- 
lar ones. 

The  war  continued  until  the  fall  of 
1856,  when  the  few  whites  remaining 
again  betook  themselves  to  their  homes. 
Many,  however,  were  discouraged,  and 
in  so  much  dread  of  another  outbreak 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  country,  thus  adding 
to  the  cares  at  the  settlement. 

The  courage  and  patience  displayed 
by  the  pioneers  was  marvelous.  There 
followed  a  winter  of  pinching  want, 
hardly  paralleled  by  that  of  1852-53,  but 
it  was  braved  through. 

We  returned  to  our  desolated  cabin, 
and  Kent  and  Lindley  struggled  man- 


fully to  keep  us  from  suffering.     Wi 
energy  and  zeal  born  of  our  great  ne 
they  accomplished  much.     With  theii 
rifles  as  their  friends,  they  took   lo 
and  dangerous  hunts  to  provide  ga 
not  only  for  us  but  others. 

Mrs.  Campbell  never  quite  rallied  fr 
the  shock  of  that  terrible  year,  but  s 
was  the  same  devoted  parent,  and  ki 
helpful  friend.  Her  good  common  sen 
her  untiring  energy  and  beautiful  unsel 
fishness,  had  their  influence  on  all  in  t 
settlement,  and  "the  Campbells"  \va 
synonym  for  helpfulness  and  cheer. 

Today  Kent  and  Lindley  are  bo 
prosperous  men,  on  whom  fortune  h 
smiled.  Both  in  their  fair  manho 
exemplify  that  labor  ennobles ;  that 
duty  cheerfully  and  reverently  met  is  a 
greater  motor  of  true  culture  than  many 
a  medium  through  which  it  is  supposed 
to  come. 

I  close  with  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Kent  to  an  inquiring  frie 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  t 
great  Northwest. 

"  If  you  have  strength,  courage,  a: 
the  capital  of  willing  hands  and  acti 
brains,  come  to  this  Western  count 
The  rude  pioneer  work  has  been  do 
but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accom 
plished,  for  every  field  of  industry  is 
awaiting  development.  Rich  mineral 
wealth  hardly  discovered  ;  commerce 
spreading  its  maritime  arms  inviting] 
agriculture  and  manufactures  both 
their  infancy ;  and  the  road  to  every  p 
fession  waiting  with  honors  to  lead  co 
petent  and  useful  men  to  a  proud  desti 
nation.  Under  sunny  skies  and  genial 
atmosphere,  health,  wealth,  and  honors, 
await  many." 

Rose  Simmons. 
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THE   RHODODENDRON  BELLS. 

TO   J.    B.    N..    SEATTLE. 


ACROSS  the  warm  night's  subtle  dusk, 
Where  linger  yet  the  purple  light 
And  perfume  of  the  wild,  rich  musk, 

So  softly  burning,  softly  bright 
Tremble  the  rhododendron  bells, 
The  rose-pink  rhododendron  bells. 


Tall,  slender  trees  of  evergreen 

That  know  the  winds  of  Puget  Sea, 
And  narrow  leaves  of  satin's  sheen, 

And  clusters  of  sweet  mystery, — 
Mysterious  rhododendron  bells, 
Rare,  crimson  rhododendron  bells. 


O  hearken,  —  hush  !     And  lean  thy  ear 

Tuned  for  an  elfin  melody  ! 
And  tell  me  now,  dost  thou  not  hear 

Those  voices  of  soft  mystery  ? 
Voices  of  silver-throated  bells, 
Of  dreaming  rhododendron  bells. 
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AFE  over 
the  Bar!" 
remarked 
the  pilot  of 
the  Colum- 
bia, as  the 
good  ves- 
sel round- 
ed Light- 
house Point 
and  headed 
for  Asto- 
ria,one  fine 
morning 
late  in  the 
fifties.  The 
tone  im- 
plied much 
more  than 

the  words  to  the  half-dozen  passengers 
that  heard  it,  for  it  was  midwinter  and 
a  "  rough  bar." 
The  pilot  of  the  ship  is  to  most  people 


a  very  attractive  person  ;  the  position 
he  holds  while  on  duty  makes  him  the 
superior  of  the  captain,  who  has  here- 
tofore held  all  the  honors,  and  been  a 
little  king.  When  the  pilot  takes  charge 
the  captain  shrinks  into  quite  a  com- 
mon personage,  and  we  feel  as  though 
he  had  dropped  down  to  our  level,  and 
could  be  approached,  and  even  spoken 
to,  without  that  particular  reverence 
hitherto  accorded  him  ;  and  if  he  talked 
back  we  should  feel  as  though  he  had 
lost  his  power  to  crush  us  into  utter  in- 
significance as  before. 

The  Columbia  River  bar  had  probably 
the  worst  reputation  of  any  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  but  when  our  pilot  "  took 
the  ship,"  our  fears  vanished,  for  he 
appeared  a  very  monarch  —  as  he  stood 
fully  six  feet  six,  and  well  proportioned  ; 
beside,  his  reputation  for  skill  and  care- 
ful handling  of  ships  was  the  best ; — so 
he  was  a  man  very  much  looked  up  to. 
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After  touching  at  Astoria,  then  only 
i  small  village,  the  steamer  was  headed 
or  Portland.  To  the  newcomer  the 
icenery  of  the  country  bordering  the 
iver  was  grand  and  impressive  beyond 
lescription — at  that  time  an  almost  un- 
)roken  wilderness,  touched  at  only  a 
'ew  points  by  the  ax  of  the  settler.  To 
:hose  familiar  with  Irving's  Astoria,  and 
vith  the  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  there  is,  beside,  an  air  of  ro- 
nance,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
nent  of  the  voyage. 

Landings  were  made  at  one  or  two  of 
he  most  important  places,  Cathlamet 


ter'to  the  projectors.  This  was  probably 
the  first  impulse  given  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  industries  of  the  Coast. 
In  those  days  it  was  customary  for 
sea-going  steamers  to  touch  at  Swan 
Island  Bar,  some  twelve  miles  below 
Portland,  lighter  off  some  of  their 
freight,  and  cross  the  bar  at  high  tide. 
We  followed  the  custom,  crossed  the 
bar  soon  after  daylight,  and  made  fast 
to  the  two-story  dock  at  Portland  about 
8  A.  M.,  twenty-four  hours  from  Astoria. 
Portland-on-the-Wallamet  in  1857  was  a 
small  city,  hewn  out  of  the  wilderness ; 
but  for  beauty  of  location  it  had  not  its 
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ind  St.  Helens,  I  think.  It  was  at  Cath- 
amet  where  the  first  attempt  to  catch 
salmon  on  a  large  scale  for  export  was 
:nade,  in  1858,  by  McKee  &  Co.,  mer- 
bhants  of  Portland.  Quite  a  large  sum 
bf  money  was  invested  in  nets,  boats, 
ind  apparatus.  When  all  was  ready,  a 
number  of  Indians  were  employed  to 
iiaul  the  nets.  At  the  first  haul  such  an 
immense  number  of  salmon  were  taken 
(that  the  Indians  became  frightened,  and 
leclared  the  devil  was  in  the  net ;  so  they 
all  let  go  and  ran  away,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  return,  so  the  first  nets  were 
iestroyed.  The  enterprise  was  finally 
abandoned,  resulting  in  financial  disas- 


superior.  Its  general  form  was  a  half 
moon,  its  curved  base  line  fronting  on 
the  river.  The  fringe  of  forest  encir- 
cling it  sloped  gently  back  to  the  hills, 
forming  the  most  beautiful  setting  con- 
ceivable for  that  gem  of  a  city,  while 
grand  old  Mount  Hood  stood  sentinel 
over  it. 

Couch's  Dock  at  which  we  landed  and 
the  opposition  steamer's  dock,  near  by, 
were  the  only  wharves  on  the  water 
front ;  a  wharf-boat  for  the  acccommo- 
dation  of  the  river  steamers  was  moored 
some  distance  above,  opposite  the  busi- 
ness center.  A  horse  ferry-boat  which 
crossed  the  river  as  occasion  demanded, 
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was  the  only  connecting  link  with  East 
Portland,  which  could  not  be  said  to  be 
thickly  settled,  as  it  contained  but  two 
buildings. 

The  "city,"  apparently,  had  just 
moved  in,  for  it  had  but  two  or  three 
passable  streets,  and  the  people  were 
still  busy  removing  the  stumps  of  the 
trees  from  the  main  thoroughfares. 

Her  merchants  were  mostly  of  the 
thrifty,  New  England  stamp, —  young, 
enterprising,  and  careful,  withal ;  men 
who  came  with  a  purpose,  to  build  homes 
and  to  stay,  and  to  build  fortunes  as  well. 
In  the  exercise  of  good  fortune  as  pio- 
neers they  had  selected  this  as  the  best 
location  for  a  city,  possessing  natural 
advantages  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
territory.  The  city  as  it  stands  today 
testifies  to  the  excellence  of  their  judg- 
ment. The  two  dozen  principal  busi- 
ness houses  were  nearly  all  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Front  Street.  Portland 
was  the  great  business  center  to  which 
the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and  Wal- 
lamet  were  tributary.  The  Valley  of 
Wallamet  was  called  "God's  Country." 
It  was  settled  principally  by  Missouri- 
ans,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  hold- 
ing down  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 


of  land;  and  with  the  best  land  anc 
as  fine  a  climate  as  can  be  found,  one 
might  travel  from  Portland  the  length 
of  the  Wallamet  Valley,  and  the  uni 
versal  fare  would  be  bacon,  saleratus 
bread,  and  dried  apples.  Even  in  that 
early  day  Portland  was  awake  to  the 
value  of  her  unequaled  water  faciliies. 
and  had  many  fine  steamers  plying  to 
her  numerous  points  of  supply.  Her 
exports  consisted  largely  of  grain,  flour, 
bacon,  and  apples. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  The  Dalles.  Taking  the  new 
steamer  "  Mountain  Buck,"  we  left  Port- 
land in  the  morning.  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
was  captain  and  Henry  L.  Hoyt,  pilot. 
By  their  courtesy  I  was  invited  to  a  seat 
in  the  pilot  house,  where  I  could  have 
the  best  view  of  the  river  and  scenery, 
and  a  chance  to  chat  with  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  as  each  took  alternate  short 
tricks.  Both  were  classed  among  the 
best  of  the  river  pilots. 

We  touched  at  Fort  Vancouver,  with 
its  two-story  docks,  built  to  accommo 
date  the  seasons  of  high  and  low  water 
—  for  the  spring  freshets  varied  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  above  low  water. 
Quite  an  interest  attached  to  this  post 
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from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  until 
recently  the  main  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  was  now 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  and  distributing  point  for  all 
the  United  States  posts  and  forts  of  the 
Upper  Columbia,  and  for  the  several 
Indian  reservations.  Colonel  George 
Wright  commanded  the  post.  This  was 
about  three  years  after  the  massacre  of 
whites  at  the  Cascades,  and  two  years 
after  the  subjection  of  the  confederated 


of  the  rapids.  The  captain  and  pilot, 
both  at  the  wheel,  watching  every  cur- 
rent and  eddy,  ran  the  boat  up  to  the 
Middle  Cascades,  the  highest  point  it 
could  reach,  into  an  eddy  formed  by  a 
jutting  mass  of  rocks,  and  made  fast  to 
the  wharf  boat  on  the  Washington  side. 
WTe  transferred  ourselves  to  a  horse  cai 
on  Bradford's  wooden  railroad,  buili 
along  the  river's  edge,  which  took  us 
the  Upper  Cascades,  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  in  March,  i856.a 
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tribes  of  Indians  of  the  entire  region  of 
the  Upper  Columbia. 

Between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Cas- 
cades there  are  many  views  to  delight 
the  eye  of  the  traveler,  among  which 
may  be  named  Castle  Rock,  Rooster 
Rock  on  the  Oregon  side,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  below  the  Cascades,  and  a 
number  of  waterfalls.  Horse-tail  Fall, 
(now  called  "Multnomah")  is  one  of 
the  highest,  it  being  700  feet  high.  A 
portion  of  it  only  can  be  seen  from  the 
steamboat  as  you  pass.  Two  miles  more 
brought  us  to  the  village  of  Lower  Cas- 
cades. We  now  entered  the  swift  waters 


The  settlement  consisted  of  Fergu- 
son's Hotel,  the  residences  of  Mr.  Put. 
F.  Bradford,  Engineer  Grenzebach,  and 
three  or  four  others.  Bradford's  store 
was  on  a  small  island,  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  while  higher 
up  on  the  hill  was  the  block  house  over- 
looking all.  Bradford's  store  was  a  curi- 
osity ;  it  was  built  when  the  Indians 
were  troublesome,  and  was  a  combined 
store  and  fort.  They  had  quite  an  In- 
dian trade.  The  interior  was  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  but  two  or  three  persons  at 

JSee  "  Phil  Sheridan's  First  Fight."  OVEKI.ANO  for 
October  1889. 
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once  to  the  counter,  while  back  of  the 
salesman  were  racks  filled  with  arms  of 
various  kinds,  handy  for  use  at  any 
moment. 

In  the  little  cove  between  the  store 
and  mainland  lay  the  steamer  Hassaloe, 
— an  Indian  name  signifying  "  Morning 
Star."  She  was  new,  and  Engineer 
Grenzebach  was  then  fitting  the  en- 
gines. She  was  the  first  sidewheel 
steamboat  on  the  middle  Columbia,  and 
the  largest.  Only  two  small  steamboats 
navigated  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 


Appearances  indicate  truth  in  the 
legend  :  the  break  on  each  side  is  abrupt ; 
the  width  of  the  river  above  is  notice- 
able ;  and  after  leaving  the  Upper  Cas- 
cades you  can  see  the  remains  of  for- 
ests with  standing  trees  in  the  clear 
depths  of  the  river  as  you  pass  over' 
them. 

The  cascades  proper  have  a  length  of 
about  four  miles,  and  the  deadfall  in 
that  distance  is  twenty-six  feet.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  stern- 
wheel  river  steamer  could  pass  them 
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at  that  time, —  the  Mary,  Captain  Dan 
Baughman,  and  the  Wasco,  Captain  I. 
S.  McFarland. 

The  best  view  of  the  Cascades  is  from 
the  block  house.  The  Indian  legend  of 
the  forming  of  the  cascades  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  In  time  long  past  the  river 
ran  smoothly  between  narrow  banks 
under  a  natural  bridge  of  the  mountain. 
One  day  Mounts  Hood  and  Adams  got 
into  a  terrible  fight ;  fire  issued  from 
their  tops,  lava  flowed  down  their  sides, 
and  finally  heavy  earthquakes  occurred, 
causing  the  bridge  over  the  river  to  fall. 


safely,  but  in  1857  the  steamer  Venture, 
owned  by  Lawrence  W.  Coe  and  R.  R. 
Thompson,  performed  the  feat  safely. 
The  boat  was  new,  and  her  engines  had 
not  been  thoroughly  tested.  She  was 
lying  above  the  Upper  Cascades  and  had 
on  board  some  freight  for  Captain  Jor- 
dan, then  post  commander  at  Fort 
Dalles,  which  was  needed  ;  so  taking  on 
a  few  passengers,  they  started  out.  The 
pumps  failed  to  supply  the  boilers  and 
they  returned  shortly  ;  repaired  them, 
filled  the  boilers,  and  understanding 
from  the  engineer  that  steam  was  on, 
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Captain  Coe  ordered  the  lines  cast  off, 
and  started  anew.  The  boat  shot  out  in- 
to the  stream  ;  but  there  was  not  steam 
enough  on  to  stem  the  current,  and  she 
was  carried  stern  first  down  over  the 
rapids.  Captain  Coe  stuck  to  the  wheel, 
with  practiced  eye  watching  the  boiling 
waters,  and  guiding  the  boat  past  threat- 
ening rocks,  shot  her  safely  into  an 
eddy  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  Only 
one  life  was  lost,  that  of  a  passenger 
who  jumped  over  to  swim  to  shore. 

The  boat  was  soon  after  sold  to  Cap- 
tain Wright  ("  Bully  Wright"),  and  was 
placed  on  the  Frazer  River  route :  she 
was  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  went 
up  to  Fort  Yale. 

The  second  affair  of  the  kind  was  the 
deliberate  act  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
taking  the  large  side-wheel  steamboat 
Oneonta  over  the  Cascades  in  1870.  The 
undertaking  clearly  shows  the  fearless- 
ness and  skill  of  the  man.  Captains 
Stump,  Holmes,  and  Miller,  three  of  the 
best  pilots  and  navigators  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  were  his  guests  on  board. 
Captain  Ainsworth,  understanding  fully 
the  great  peril  of  the  undertaking,  went 
into  the  pilot-house  and  locked  the  door, 
said  grace,  ordered  the  lines  cast  off,  and 
backed  out  into  the  stream.  A  moment 
more  and  she  caught  the  current,  and 
shot  down  over  the  great  fall.  At  the 
big  eddy  below  the  main  fall  she  touched 
a  rock,  slid  off,  and  made  the  full  pas- 
sage without  damage.  On  being  asked 
why  he  took  the  boat  over  alone,  refus- 
ing the  services  of  three  of  the  most 
experienced  pilots  on  the  river,  Captain 
Ainsworth  said  :  "One  man  can  lay  the 
course  better  than  two,  if  he  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  boat  up  to  her  work. 
I  was  President  of  the  Company,  and  if 
any  serious  accident  happened,  I  alone 
was  to  blame.  Had  either  of  the  others 
been  at  the  wheel  when  she  struck,  it 
might  have  injured  their  prestige  with 
my  associate  directors.  I  took  all  the 
responsibility,  and  am  always  ready  to 
take  it." 

VOL.  xxiii — 21. 


As  we  left  the  Upper  Cascades  on  the 
little  steamer  Wasco,  with  Captain  Dan 
Baughman  at  the  wheel,  new  scenes  ap- 
peared ;  the  river  widened  out,  and  for  a 
few  miles  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 
It  was  early  in  the  day,  and  the  chinook 
wind  had  not  yet  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  was  so  smooth  and 
bright  one  could  almost  fancy  the  boat 
gliding  over  a  sea  of  ice. 

A  run  of  twenty  miles  found  us  abreast 
of  Hood  River,  and  passing  between  the 
great  white  sentinels,  Mount  Hood  on 
the  right  and  Adams  on  the  left.  Next 
on  the  left  appeared  the  small  block 
house  that  marked  the  mouth  of  White 
Salmon  River,  flowing  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Adams. 

Soon  Memaluse  Island,  for  ages  past 
the  favorite  burial  place  for  the  Indian 
dead,  was  passed,  and  as  we  rounded  a 
point  of  land  the  city  of  The  Dalles 
came  to  view,  nestled  under  the  rocky 
bluff  that  formed  the  background,  with 
the  fine  new  buildings  of  the  Fort  on 
the  higher  land  to  the  right. 

The  Dalles  was  a  city  in  miniature 
only,  but  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  with  an  im- 
mense country  to  the  east  being  opened 
for  settlement,  it  was  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire upper  country,  and  a  city  of  great 
expectations.  For  a  time  it  was  an 
active  business  place,  being  the  distrib- 
uting point  of  the  government  for  all 
the  goods  and  supplies  for  the  forts  and 
the  several  Indian  reservations.  Father 
Wilbur  had  charge  of  the  Yakima  re- 
serve at  Simcoe,  about  fifty  miles  east 
of  The  Dalles,  in  Washington  Territory; 
and  Col.  A.  P.  Denison  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Agency,  some  forty  miles 
southerly.  All  supplies  for  Forts  Walla 
Walla  and  Colville  and  the  settlers  in 
that  region  were  hauled  by  teams  over- 
land from  The  Dalles.  The  city  boasted 
a  fine  hotel,  "The  Umatilla,"  with  Col- 
onel Graves  as  host,  and  a  half  dozen 
stores,  those  of  Greene,  Heath  &  Al- 
len and  H.  P.  Isaacs  were  built  of  stone. 
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Quite  a  valuable  part  of  the  trade 
was  with  the  Indians.  All  conversa- 
tion with  them  was  in  Chinook  jargon, — 
a  language  containing  only  about  four 
hundred  words,  easily  learned,  and  in 
universal  use  by  all  the  Indians  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  was,  of 
course,  the  greatest  point  of  interest  to 
the  visitor.  The  entire  volume  of  water 
rushing  through  a  rocky  channel,  so 
narrow  one  could  throw  a  pebble  to  the 
opposite  wall,  was  a  sight  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  walk  of  only  three 
miles  to  see.  Occasionally,  in  season, 
one  could  watch  the  Indians  catching 
salmon  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapids. 
Standing  on  a  jutting  point  of  rock, 
nearly  naked,  a  bronzed  athlete  poised 
in  air,  he  gracefully  swings  his  net, 
which  is  attached  to  a  long,  slender  pole, 
as  far  up  stream  as  he  can  reach ;  it 
strikes  the  water  ;  and  bracing  himself, 
he  sweeps  the  net  down  stream  with  the 
current,  the  tension  on  the  pole  keeping 
the  mouth  of  the  net  open ;  he  is  care- 
ful to  keep  the  net  only  just  below  the 
surface,  and  close  to,  but  clearing,  the 
side  of  the  rock  beneath  him.  If  he 
strikes  a  fish,  a  deft  turn  closes  the  net, 
and  a  struggle,  which  is  not  all  play, 
takes  place  to  land  him ;  for  it  may  be 
a  5o-pounder,  requiring  all  his  strength 
and  skill.  His  cloochman  (squaw)  stands 
near  by,  ready  to  seize  the  fish  when 
landed.  A  rap  with  a  short  club  on  the 
head  stuns  him;  he  is  taken  from  the 
net,  covered  with  a  sack  in  an  instant, 


and  taken  into  the  wick-i-up,  to  be 
dressed ;  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that 
the  sun  may  not  strike  the  fish.  How 
different  this  from  the  automatic  wheel- 
fishing  boat  later  in  use  is  shown  by  the 
illustration. 

Within  the  past  thirty-four  years  great 
changes  have  occurred,  but  the  pleasure- 
seeking  tourist  of  today  will  find  no 
more  enjoyable  excursion  than  a  trip  up 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  from 
Astoria  to  Lewiston,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Clearwater.  It  should  be  made  lei- 
surely by  steamer  and  altogether  in  day- 
light. The  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
scenery,  the  romance,  novelty,  and  ex- 
citement, will  afford  pleasure  during  ev- 
ery hour  of  the  time;  and  if  you  can 
make  friends  with  the  captain  or  pilot 
your  pleasure  will  be  doubled. 

The  city  of  Portland  serves  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
towns  in  the  great  States  of  the  North- 
west. In  1851  Portland  was  incorporat- 
ed, and  its  limit  was  two  miles  on  the 
river  by  one  mile  back, — an  area  of  two 
square  miles.  It  now  covers  an  area  of 
22^4  square  miles.  Its  population  in 
1857  was  1,280;  it  is  now  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  100,000.  Its  property 
valuation,  real  and  personal  for  taxation, 
was  about  $  1,200,000.  It  is  now  $48,000,- 
ooo,  and  it  ranks  the  second  city  in  size 
and  importance  on  the  Coast. 

East  Portland  now  has  a  population 
of  12,000,  and  is  connected  with  Portland 
by  two  fine  bridges  which  span  the 
Wallamet  River. 

Fred  M.  Stocking. 
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ON  THE  side  of  a  large  rock,  in  a  nook 
of  the  Argentian  hills,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  cut  the  name,  "  Minnie- 
Wah-Wah."  Perhaps  not  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  OVERLAND  knows  who 
Minnie- Wah-Wah  was  ;  yet  our  people 
might  to  remember  her  kindly,  for  she 
gave  up  home  and  happiness,  and  gained 
the  enmity— so  far  as  she  knew — of  her 
tribe,  for  the  sake  of  the  whites.  She 
was  a  Spokane  Indian  girl,  daughter  of 
an  Indian  named  Coyote  Chief  :  he  was 
not  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  simply 
chanced  to  bear  that  name.  She  was 
one  of  the  converts  of  the  old  Whitman 
Mission  at  Waitipeii,and  an  exceedingly 
devoted  one,  completely  absorbed  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Doctor  Whitman.  Her 
borne  was  on  the  northern  waters  of  the 
hamokane  Creek,  near  the  old  Fort 
olville  road,  which  has  been  traveled 
:or  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  is 
:oday  more  traveled  than  all  the  other 
Stevens  County  roads  put  together.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  pretty  girl, 
Df  unusually  amiable  and  happy  dispo- 
sition, and  an  especial  favorite  in  her 
pwn  tribe.  She  was  about  sixteen  years 
pld,  and  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
to  a  wealthy  son  of  the  Montana  Flat- 
pead  tribe.  It  was  thought  that  this 
marriage  would  effect  an  exceedingly 
iesirable  alliance  between  the  tribes, 
md  the  prospect  of  it  had  already 
Drought  them  into  closer  relations. 
Minnie-Wah-Wah  herself  was  happy  in 
icr  approaching  marriage,  but  mainly 
Because  she  hoped  to  be  able  through  it 
:o  extend  the  influence  of  her  new  re- 
igion  among  the  Flatheads. 
I  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  the 
time  set  for  the  wedding,  and  prepara- 
tions were  already  under  way,  when 
the  news  reached  the  Spokanes  that  the 


Mission  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
Whitmans  brutally  murdered  by  the 
Flatheads.  It  affected  the  girl  so  in- 
tensely that  no  influence  on  earth  could 
persuade  her  to  go  on  with  the  marriage. 
She  said  :  "  No  ;  I  have  begged  of  him 
as  I  have  begged  of  all  the  people  of  my 
nation  to  be  good  to  Father  Whitman, 
who  is  the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  but 
instead  you  have  let  him  be  killed  as  you 
would  kill  a  coyote.  None  of  you  even 
cry  when  he  and  his  good  wife  are  mur- 
dered. No,  I  cannot  marry  this  man. 
His  heart  is  bad.  The  Indian  nation 
is  like  a  band  of  wolves  after  one  poor 
lamb.  I  will  not  let  poor  Minnie-Wah- 
Wah  be  the  wife  of  the  red  man  whose 
heart  is  so  cruel ;  my  skin  is  red  like 
that  of  the  Siwash,  but  my  heart  is 
white  like  the  white  hearts  of  the  good 
Whitmans." 

The  tribe  was  dismayed  when  it 
proved  that  she  could  not  be  shaken, 
for  great  trouble  was  sure  to  follow  with 
the  Flatheads  ;  and  finally  her  father 
and  all  the  tribe  became  very  angry, 
and  decided  that  arrangements  should 
proceed,  and  she  should  be  married  by 
force.  The  girl  in  desperation,  seeing 
no  way  to  escape,  determined  to  end 
her  own  life.  There  is  a  large  bluff 
near  the  Spokane  River,  over  which 
the  Indians  used  in  the  springtime  to 
force  large  numbers  of  deer,  which  they 
had  previously  corralled  for  the  purpose. 
Minnie-Wah-Wah  threw  herself  over 
this  bluff. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  mourned 
this  event  bitterly  :  the  chiefs  are  said 
to  have  cried  like  children,  and  blamed 
each  other  for  driving  the  girl  to  such 
a  deed.  They  held  elaborate  funeral 
ceremonies  over  her  body,  and  lowered 
it  into  a  grave  on  the  spot  where  it  fell. 
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Probably  the  proof  of  her  desperate  sin- 
cerity in  her  religious  faith  struck  them 
with  some  superstitious  terror :  at  all 
events,  whether  from  grief  or  supersti- 
tion, her  lover  was  stricken  with  illness 
and  died  in  three  days  ;  and  both  tribes 
were  afterward  very  well  disposed  to 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  which 
spread  rapidly  among  them.  The  nu- 
merous converts  looked  on  the  girl  as  a 
sort  of  pioneer  and  martyr  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  though  the  circumstances  of 
her  death  have  become  vague  and  tra- 
ditional, her  name  is  preserved  with  a 
sort  of  religious  reverence. 

The  above  is  the  story  as  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  tell  it  ;  and  though  it  is 
now  apparent  that  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence it  was  somewhat  known  among 
the  whites,  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten among  them.  It  is  only  lately 
that  it  was  told  to  white  men  by  the  In- 
dians, and  might  have  passed  for  a  mere 
romance,  but  for  a  remarkable  confirm- 
ation of  the  story  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  stumble  upon.  The  Indians 
themselves  had  long  forgotten  the  place 
of  the  grave,  but  while  I  was  engaged 
recently,  with  eight  engineers,  in  run- 
ning lines  on  the  reservation,  in  a  se- 
cluded place  we  came  upon  a  large  rock, 
on  which  was  lettered  the  name  "  Min- 
nie-Wah- Wah,"  and  near  by  were  evi- 
dences of  an  Indian  grave.  This  name 
could  scarcely  have  been  cut  by  Indi- 
ans :  and  a  further  evidence  that  at  the 
time  some  whites  knew  and  honored  the 
grave,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  girl's  death,  we  found 
on  an  embankment  of  slate  just  south  of 
the  grave.  Here  was  scratched  a  re- 
markable series  of  inscriptions,  extend- 
ing over  a  dozen  years  :  the  first  ones  sin- 
cere efforts  to  leave  a  tribute  to  the  dead 
girl's  memory  ;  the  others  attempts  of 
later  prospectors  to  follow  more  or  less 
respectfully  the  suggestion  of  the  earlier 
ones.  I  give  the  curious  string  of  stanzas 
just  as  it  stands,  and  has  stood  for  about 
a  half-century. 


"  Poor  little  Minnie  Wah  Wah, 
There  's  nothing  we  can  do, 
To  call  you  back  to  earth  again, 
Or  it  would  soon  be  done." 

Djun,  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  2838. 

"Little  brown-eyed  Minnie, 
Your  soul  was  white  as  snow  ; 
Where  you  are  now  I  'd  like  to  be, 
That's  where  I  want  to  go." 

G.  B.,  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  June  i,  1838. 

"  She  served  good  Marcus  Whitman, 
Likewise  his  faithful  wife  ; 
In  doing  so  she  served  the  Lord, 
But  lost  her  earthly  life." 

M.  IV.,  H.B.  C.,July  4,  1838. 


"  Life  on  earth  is  a  short  one, 
'T  is  filled  with  sad  dismay, 
But  we  who  trust  in  Jesus, 
Will  see  a  brighter  day." 

Sister  of  Mercy,  August, 


"  Who  is  this  Minnie  Wah  Wah  ? 
A  Siwash,  I  presume  ; 
From  all  accounts  I  guess  the  girl 
Is  sailing  round  the  moon." 

Gold  Hunter,  2838 

"The  rainbow's  burning  splendor, 
Reflecting  in  the  sky, 
Is  nowise  near  as  beautiful 
As  is  Minnie  Wah  Wah's  home  on  high." 
Prospector,  1839. 

"  She  's  gone  to  join  the  angels, 
Dear  little  Minnie  girl  ; 
Her  soul  is  in  the  realms 
Where  all  space  is  in  a  whirl." 

/.  P.,  1840. 

"She  '11  visit  the  apostles 
And  all  the  heavenly  host. 
Minnie  Wah  Wah  's  in  the  star  land, 
Why  fear  her  earthly  ghost  ?  " 

D.  M.,  1840. 

"She  died,  they  say,  broken-hearted, 
Precious  Indian  maid  ; 
Her  soul  's  as  pure  as  heaven, 
And  free  from  earthly  jade." 

M.  C.,  1840 

She  could  n't  marry  a  Siwash, 
That  's  what  she  claimed  and  said  ; 
Her  people  all  condemned  her, 
But  poor  gal,  now  she's  dead." 

Jack,  1849* 
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"  The  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky, 
The  dew-drop  on  the  flowers, 
All  bring  fragrant  thoughts  to  us 
Of  that  dead  one  of  ours." 

Jack's  Partner,  1849. 


"  I  don't  understand  this  country, 
But  this  river  these  mountains  hem, 
I  long  have  looked  for  gold  dust  ; 
But  in  this  grave  I  find  a  gem." 

Prospector,  1850. 

W.  Arthur  Jones. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF    ROBERT  THE  SIMPLE. 


NOBODY  ever  knew  just  how  "  Robert 
the  Simple"  ever  happened  to  come 
there.  He  was  undoubtedly  very  much 
out  of  place,  and  Steve  Robinson,  who 
had  been  an  artist  back  home  before  he 
came  to  Tacoma  to  sell  town  lots,  and 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  an  author- 
ity on  all  esthetic  questions,  declared 
that  he  destroyed  the  perspective  of  the 
city,  and  further,  that  he  was  out  of 
drawing  there.  This  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  condemn  him,  had  he  not 
been  condemned  already.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  condemned  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  town  twenty-four 
hours.  Not  but  that  Robert  was  a 
pleasant  enough  fellow  socially, — young, 
handsome,  and  with  that  inherited  man- 
ner and  bearing  of  the  gentleman  that 
come  from  breeding,  arid  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. But  nobody  then  had  time  to 
consider  the  social  qualifications  of  a 
man  who  was  of  no  use  in  business. 
And  Robert  was  certainly  useless  in  any 
field  of  industrial  activity.  That  was 
why  he  was  called  "  Robert  the  Sim- 
ple "  by  the  boys,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  suspected  the  appella- 
tion that  was  applied  to  him,  for  he  had  a 
quiet  dignity  of  bearing  that  repelled 


any  such  personal  familiarities.  When 
addressed,  he  was,  "  Mr.  Churchill,"  or 
simply,  "  Churchill,"  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  speaker. 

He  first  appeared  there  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1887,  when  Tacoma 
was  a  far  less  important  place  than  it 
has  since  become,  and  when  the  people 
were  wholly  engrossed  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  land  boom.  He  looked  at 
the  bands  of  music  and  crowds  of  people 
with  pleased  surprise  ;  but  when  he  ac- 
costed a  stranger,  and  asked  if  it  was 
usual  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  birthday 
with  so  much  pomp  in  "the  States,"  he 
was  much  pained  by  the  abrupt  and  pro- 
fane denial.  Perhaps  Robert's  slow, 
deliberate  manner  and  drawling  speech 
had  much  to  do  with  provoking  the 
speaker's  wrath.  After  that  he  wan- 
dered up  Pacific  Avenue  in  a  dazed, 
helpless  way  until  he  met  Major  Kamm. 
The  Major  seemed  to  be  as  busy  as  all 
the  rest,  but  there  was  a  kindly  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  a  merry  twinkle 
about  the  eyes  that  emboldened  Robert 
to  address  him  and  ask  some  directions 
as  to  his  way. 

"  Can  I  direct  you  to  1256  Tacoma  av- 
enue ?  Well,  I  guess  I  can  if  anybody 
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can,"  said  the  Major.  "  Now  the  easiest 
way  to  get  there  is  to  go  up  Ninth  Street 
—  that 's  the  next  cross  street  north 
here — for  one  block,  and  then  take  from 
the  trail  leading  southeast  from  there. 
It  would  be  shorter  to  go  up  Eleventh 
Street,  but  the  trees  haven't  been 
thinned  out  much  in  that  direction  yet, 
and  you  might  lose  your  way.  You  see, 
we  have  n't  had  time  to  improve  the 
streets  much  yet,  but  this  summer  we  '11 
get  everything  in  shape.  A  stranger 
here,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  only  just  arrived." 

"  Well,  you  '11  like  our  city.  You 
can  't  help  it,  my  dear  boy.  We  have 
the  greatest  site  for  a  great  city  on 
earth,  and  the  population  's  increasing 
so  fast  that  we  have  n't  time  to  pull  up 
the  trees  to  make  room  for  'em.  We 
have  more  life,  and  energy,  and  business 
enterprise,  to  the  square  inch  than  you  '11 
find  in  a  square  mile  anywhere  else  in 
the  universe.  Why,  sir,  we  couldn't 
stop  this  city  going  ahead  if  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  got  in  and  held  back. 
Now,  if  you  won't  give  me  away,  I  '11 
tell  you  a  secret.  I  have  some  of  the 
choicest  property  in  this  whole  metrop- 
olis that  I  '11  let  you  have,  dirt  cheap. 
Some  property  that  was  left  in  my 
hands  this  morning  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  wouldn't  find  an- 
other such  chance  in  a  lifetime." 

"I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  that 
your  town  is  doing  so  well.  But  I  am 
hardly  in  a  position,  financially,  to  in- 
vest in  landed  property.  I  had  hoped, 
rather,  to  find  employment  in  some  legit- 
imate enterprise.  Do  you  imagine  there 
would  be  any  opportunity  for  me  ? " 

"  Opportunity  ?  Why,  there 's  noth- 
ing but  opportunity  here.  Just  consid- 
er the  proposition  for  a  moment.  Trains 
and  boats  are  arriving  here  hourly  from 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  bring- 
ing people  by  the  thousand  from  the 
four  corners  of  God's  green  footstool. 
The  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  day.  Within  a  year 


from  the  present  time  we  shall  have  a 
population  of  100,000  people ;  within 
three  years  we  shall  have  the  metropolis  ! 
of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  within  five  years 
we  shall  have  passed  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  the  City  of  Destiny  will 
stand  as  the  largest  and  most  prosper- 
ous aggregation  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Every  man  who  now  holds  a 
town  lot  will  then  be  a  millionaire. 
Now,  all  these  people  are  coming  here 
to  buy  land.  That's  what  they  want. 
And  we  '11  have  to  have  stores  for  them 
to  deal  in  ;  while  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  throw  away  the  chance  to 
make  a  fortune  in  land  and  are  willing 
to  go  into  ordinary  business  are  so  few 
that  they  are  in  great  demand.  Why, 
you  '11  be  snapped  up  within  twenty- 
four  hours." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  Major's  glowing 
predictions,  Robert  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  employment ;  and  day  after 
day  he  came  home  to  the  frail  little 
woman  who  shared  his  misfortunes, 
with  the  discouraging  news  that  he  had 
been  again  unsuccessful. 

"Never  mind,  Robert;  things  will 
brighten  soon.  Everybody  is  making 
money  here, — they  all  tell  me  about  it, — 
and  we  cannot  remain  poor  forever. 
Don't  be  depressed  ;  tomorrow  you  may 
be  successful." 

But  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  tell 
Robert  not  to  be  depressed.  His  cheer- 
ful disposition  was  proof  against  any 
disappointment,  and  he  was  as  light- 
hearted  after  a  day  passed  in  being  re- 
fused employment  as  he  had  been  when 
he  started  out  in  the  morning  with  his 
heart  full  of  hope.  He  had  been  brought 
up  as  an  English  younger  son,  with  no 
idea  of  business,  or  of  helping  himself 
under  difficulties,  and  in  his  heart  he 
felt,  even  while  he  was  asking  for  em- 
ployment, that  he  could  be  of  no  use  to 
anybody.  He  grieved  when  he  thought 
that  his  wife  was  denied  certain  pleas- 
ures and  luxuries,  but  he  easily  dis- 
missedjsuch  disagreeable  thoughts. 
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Not  so  with  the  little  woman  who  re- 
tnained  at  home,  looking  after  the  two 
young  children  all  day,  and  worrying 
hbout  the  future.  She  had  had  great 
hopes  for  Robert,  and  had  looked  for- 
kvard  to  his  great  success  in  this  new 
fcountry,  where  everybody  was  getting 
rich,  apparently  without  an  effort.  She 
could  not  but  see  the  difference  between 
trim  and  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
jrounded,  but  she  attributed  that  to  the 
nervous,  excitable  temperament  of  the 
JAmericans.  Major  Kamm  had  taken 
kn  interest  in  the  helpless  young  Eng- 
lishman, and  had  come  to  see  them 
joccasionally,  enlivening  them  with  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  enthusiasm,  and 
'pad  given  Robert  temporary  employ- 
ment, though,  as  he  said  to  his  wife, 
rThe  man's  a  perfect  baby  in  business, 
and  it  would  be  economy  to  pay  him  a 
salary  to  stay  away  from  the  office. 
He  's  in  the  way  whenever  he-  comes 
there."  And  then  Mrs.  Kamm  went  to 
tall  on  Mrs.  Churchill,  —  an  American 
custom  that  rather  surprised  the  latter, 
—  and  took  her  and  the  children  out  to 
drive. 

After  that  the  two  became  great 
friends,  and  Mrs.  Kamm,  in  her  quiet, 
motherly  way,  found  many  opportuni- 
ties to  lighten  the  burdens  of  her  new 
friend,  though  she  often  found  difficulty 
In  avoiding  offense.  For  Mrs.  Church- 
ill was  proud,  and  Mrs.  Kamm  soon 
learned  that  the  only  way  to  force  favors 
pn  her  was  through  an  appeal  for  the 
comfort  of  the  children. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  and  the  condi- 
jtion  of  the  Churchills  grew  worse  and 
kvorse.  Mrs.  Churchill  tried  to  keep  up 
per  husband's  courage  by  appearing 
cheerful  and  light-hearted  when  he  came 
pome.  But  the  pangs  of  hunger  do  not 
go  well  with  an  appearance  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  thought  that  her  children 
rvere  suffering  from  lack  of  food  filled 
her  with  anguish.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Robert's  imperturbable  cheer- 
fulness irritated  her  bevond  measure. 


She  saw  that  it  was  not  assumed,  but  an 
easy  confidence  that  something  would 
turn  up  to  help  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties without  any  effort  on  his  part, 
that  she  could  not  understand  or  sym- 
pathize with. 

As  matters  grew  worse  with  them  and 
meals  became  scarce,  she  earned  a  little 
money  by  doing  fancy  sewing  which 
Mrs.  Kamm  brought  for  her.  But  the 
work  was  hard,  unaccustomed  as  she 
was  to  such  exertions,  and  she  was  weak- 
ened by  insufficient  nourishment.  Mrs. 
Kamm  suspected  something  of  this,  but 
did  not  know  its  extent,  for  on  that  point 
Mrs.  Churchill  was  persistently  silent, 
and  repelled  all  inquiries.  Loyalty  to 
her  husband  would  not  permit  her  to 
condemn  him  before  others,  and  she 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  hide  the 
evidences  of  his  weakness. 

One  evening  Robert  came  home  radi- 
ant with  happiness,  and  carrying  several 
bundles  in  his  arms.  "It's  come  at 
last,  Eleanor,"  he  cried.  "I  received  a 
letter  from  home  today  with  a  remit- 
tance, and  now  our  troubles  are  at  an 
end.  See  what  I  have  brought  you.  I 
have  felt  that  we  have  not  been  careful 
enough  about  our  appearance,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  opened  the  packages. 
"You  know  our  position  demands  that 
we  should  present  a  good  appearance, 
and  we  have  become  absolutely  shabby. 
I  have  brought  home  some  things  that 
are  at  least  a  little  more  satisfactory. 
This  is  a  dress  for  you  that  I  don't  think 
even  Mrs.  Kamm  can  equal ;  here  is 
some  stuff  to  make  dresses  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  this  is  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
myself.  And  here  is  a  surprise  for  you." 

He  handed  her  a  jewel  case  which  she 
opened,  and  found  inside  an  expensive 
lady's  watch.  She  looked  at  him  in  dis- 
may. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  money?"  she 
said. 

"  O,  I  have  it  here."  He  looked 
through  his  pockets  one  after  the  other, 
but  without  success.  "Why,"  said  he 
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with  a  smile,  "  I  've  spent  it  all.  That 's 
odd,  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
that.  But  never  mind,  with  my  improved 
appearance  I  shall  soon  obtain  employ- 
ment. It 's  no  wonder  that  nobody 
wanted  so  shabby-looking  an  employee." 

"  And  the  children  are  starving  to 
death,"  she  said,  turning  away  to  hide 
her  tears. 

"  Why,  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed,  a  little 
hurt,  "  I  had  hoped  to  give  you  such  a 
pleasant  surprise.  And  you  really  do 
not  seem  to  be  pleased  at  all.  This  is 
cruel." 

That  night  he  came  as  near  to  feeling 
depressed  as  he  ever  had  in  his  life. 
Eleanor  was  taken  down  with  a  fever, 
and  tossed  about  in  bed  moaning  inces- 
santly. Weakened  by  want  and  over- 
work, she  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  this  last  proof  of  his  weakness. 
He  attended  her  devotedly  through  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  went  out  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  doctor,  as  she 
showed  no  signs  of  improvement.  Hav- 
ing sent  the  doctor  to  see  her,  he  went 
down  to  the  business  part  of  the  town 
to  continue  his  accustomed  search  for 
employment. 

When  he  returned  in  the  evening  his 
wife  was  not  there,  and  the  children  told 
him  she  had  gone  out  with  Mrs.  Kamm. 
He  was  disappointed,  for  a  temporary 
employment  had  placed  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  few  dollars,  and  he  had  hoped 
to  surprise  her.  He  busied  himself  with 
the  preparations  for  dinner,  however, 
expecting  her  early  return.  While  he 
was  so  occupied  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Major  Kamm  entered. 

"Churchill,"  said  he,  "  I  have  always 
been  a  good  friend  to  you,  and  have  tried 
to  assist  you  in  every  way  I  could.  But 
you  are  not  fit  for  business  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  methods  are  too  rapid  ;  you  're 
too  slow  for  a  community  of  hustlers  like 
this.  Your  wife  is  seriously  ill  from  lack 
of  food  and  overwork.  You  cannot  pro- 
vide for  her  here,  and  I  have  taken  her 
to  my  home." 


"  Really,  Major,  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  — " 

"You're  not  fit  to  have  such  a  wife," 
continued  the  Major,  ignoring  the  inter- 
ruption. "  She  has  had  a  hard  life  of  it 
here  with  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  In  fact,  I  can 
see  that  you  are,  now  that  you  mention 
it,  but  I  had  really  never  realized  it  be- 
fore." 

"  No,  sir  ;  you  had  not.  You  entered 
into  a  contract  you  were  not  able  to  car- 
ry out ;  you  have  n't  even  kept  up  the 
interest, —  let  alone  paying  the  princi- 
pal. Your  wife  shall  remain  with  us  until 
she  has  fully  recovered,  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  serious  talk  with  her.  I  shall 
advise  her  not  to  return  to  you  ;  I  shall 
advise  her  to  get  a  divorce." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  consent  ? " 

"  I  think  she  is  a  woman  of  sense,  and 
cannot  do  anything  else." 

"  And  you  would  come  between  hus- 
band and  wife  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  would.  Such  a  husband 
and  such  a  wife.  What  have  you  to  of- 
fer her,  should  she  come  back?  More 
starvation.  More  hard  work.  She  must 
support  herself  and  the  children  in  any 
event ;  if  she  returns  to  you  she  must 
support  you  also." 

"But  the  expense,  Major.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  but  litigation  is 
expensive,  and  — " 

"  I  shall  attend  to  that  part  of  it  my- 
self." 

"  That  is  generous  of  you.  It  is  noble 
to  thus  befriend  a  poor,  helpless  woman 
who  can  make  you  no  return.  I  can  see 
that  what  you  say  is  right,  and  you  clear 
away  the  obstacles  in  your  usual  master- 
ful manner.  You  are  a  true  friend,  and 
I  wish  that  I  might  testify  my  gratitude 
in  some  manner." 

"  I  came  here  tonight  to  tell  you  this, 
and  to  take  the  children  home  with  me, 
It  is  better  that  they  should  be  with 
their  mother." 

"  Yes,  it  is  better.  I  shall  get  them 
ready  to  go  immediately."  And  Robert 
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fnistled  around  putting  on  the  children's 

lats  and  cloaks,  and  making  them  look 

is  smart  as  they  could  in  their  faded 

garments.     When   he   had  finished  he 

urned  to  the  Major. 
"  Could  I  ask  you  to  wait  here  a  few 

-ninutes  until  I  return  ?  "  he  inquired. 

'  I  shall  not  delay  you  long." 

The  Major  nodded,  and  putting  on  his 
pat,  Robert  hurried  out.  He  soon  re- 
turned, and  thrust  a  package  into  the 
hands  of  the  eldest  child.  "  Some  candy 

or  the  children.   They  like  it  so  much," 

e   explained   to  the  Major;  and  then 

kdded  as  he  kissed  them  both,  "Give 

my  love  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  I 
hope  she  will  soon  be  well.  And  believe 
me,  Major,  I  am  deeply  grateful." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them  he 
sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  remained  buried 
in  thought  for  some  time.  A  sense  of 

oneliness  possessed  him  that  he  could 
mot  shake  off.  He  shivered  slightly,  as 
if  the  lonely  room  seemed  colder  with- 
out its  usual  occupants,  and  rising,  got 
(his  pipe,  filled  it,  and  sat  down  to  think 
lit  all  over  again. 

"  It 's  all  for  the  best,  and  the  Major  is 
runusually  kind,"  he  mused.  "  And  yet 
I  cannot  but  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 
[I  wonder  if  I  could  have  done  anything 
to  prevent  it.  I  know  I  am  different 
from  the  other  people  here,  and  yet  I 
have  tried  to  get  something  to  do.  I 
lack  education  in  '  hustling,'  as  they  call 
it ;  that 's  what  it  is.  But  it 's  so  for- 
eign to  my  nature  that  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  ever  acquire  it." 

He  finally  gave  up  the  problem  in 
despair,  and  retired  to  rest. 

As  time  passed  he  became  more  ac- 
customed to  his  position  ;  he  went  down 
to  the  business  houses  day  after  day, 
finding  occasional  employment  that  re- 
lieved his  necessities,  and  at  evening 
he  went  home  to  his  lonely,  cheerless 
lodgings  and  smoked  his  pipe.  He  saw 
nothing  of  his  wife  or  the  children,  and 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  inquire 
about  them,  though  he  saw  Major  Kamm 


frequently.  He  accepted  it  as  a  penal- 
ty for  his  helplessness,  which  he  now 
realized  as  fully  as  anybody,  but  which 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  remedy. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Churchill  improved 
slowly.  She  received  the  best  of  care, 
but  had  been  so  weakened  that  recuper- 
ation was  a  slow  process.  At  first  she 
worried  about  Robert,  and  it  required 
positive  orders  from  the  doctor,  prompt- 
ed by  Major  Kamm,  to  banish  the  sub- 
ject. The  Major  assured  her  that  her 
husband  was  well,  and  that  satisfied  her 
for  a  time.  At  length  her  health  was 
fully  restored,  and  she  announced  her 
intention  of  going  home. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  until  you  were 
strong  enough  to  talk  to  you  about  that," 
said  the  Major.  "Churchill  is  a  nice 
fellow,  and  I  like  him  immensely.  But 
he  cannot  get  along  in  this  country. 
He  has  barely  made  a  living  for  himself 
since  you  have  been  with  us,  and  what 
assistance  he  has  received  has  been 
through  sympathy  rather  than  through 
any  demand  for  his  work.  Had  you 
been  with  him  you  would  have  suffered 
as  you  did  before,  and  that  is  the  only 
outlook  there  is  for  you  in  the  future. 
Why  not  stay  here  with  us?" 

"But,  Major,  I  am  already  under  ob- 
ligations to  you  —  greater  than  I  can 
ever  repay.  I  could  not  consent  to  in- 
crease that  indebtedness,  and  remain 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
And  my  place  is  by  my  husband's  side." 

"  But  you  can  find  something  to  do  to 
support  yourself  and  the  children,  and 
stay  here  in  the  meantime.  Until  you 
get  yourself  established  you  should  al- 
low Mrs.  Kamm  and  myself  to  have  our 
way  and  help  you.  Should  you  return 
to  your  husband,  your  health  will  be 
shattered  again,  and  you  can  do  nothing. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  firm  now." 

"  But  Robert  needs  me  more  now 
than  ever." 

"  And  you  would  sacrifice  yourself 
needlessly  for  him.  It  is  wrong  for  you 
to  go  back  and  live  with  him." 
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"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  you  ought  to  get  a  sep- 
aration from  him.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self;  you  owe  it  to  your  children." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
surprise.  "  Major,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
been  extremely  kind  to  me  ;  you  have 
clone  more  for  me  than  I  can  ever  re- 
pay,—  more  than  anybody  else  would 
have  done.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply 
I  feel  this.  But  what  you  ask  is  impos- 
sible. I  must  return  to  my  husband 
and  share  his  misfortunes,  if  misfortune 
is  to  be  his  lot.  I  beg  that  you  will 
drop  the  subject ;  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
think  of  such  a  thing ;  painful  to  think 
that  you  could  advise  such  a  course." 

"Well,"  said  the  Major,  "  we  will  not 
talk  about  it  any  more  at  present.  But 
think  of  what  I  have  said.  I  shall  see 
Robert  tomorrow,  and  tell  him  to  come 
here  and  see  you.  Don't  form  any  plans 
until  after  that." 

And  so  it  was  settled  for  the  time. 
The  next  day  the  Major  met  Churchill 
on  the  street,  bright  and  early. 

"  Ah,  Churchill,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  looking  for  you." 

"And  I  have  been  looking  for  you, 
Major.  I  have  important  news." 

"Well,  come  to  my  office,  and  I'll 
hear  your  news.  Then  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  say." 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated 
in  Major  Kamm's  private  office,  Robert 
produced  a  bulky  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  the  Major.  "I  have 
just  received  that  letter  from  home," 
said  he.  "  It  informs  me  of  the  death 
of  my  elder  brother,  and  my  succession 
to  the  family  estates.  I  must  return 
immediately." 

"  What  do  the  family  estates  amount 
to  ?  How  much  money  will  you  get 
from  them  to  live  on  ? " 

"  I  really  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
I  never  took  much  interest  in  such 
things  at  home.  I  only  know  that  we 
have  always  lived  comfortably,  and  have 
never  known  the  need  of  money.  I 


should  not  have  been  out  here  had  I  not 
crossed  my  father's  wishes  in  regard  t< 
my  marriage.  He  had  his  own  views 
as  to  whom  I  should  marry,  and  I  hac 
mine.  I  followed  my  own  inclination, 
and  he  never  forgave  me." 

"And  what   do  you  propose   doinj 
now  ?  " 

"  I  must  see  my  wife  and  children, 
and  prepare  them  to. accompany  me. 
Now  that  I  have  a  home  to  offer  them, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
go  with  me." 

"  Well,  Churchill,"  said  the  Major, 
with  a  smile,  "  your  news  knocks  what 
I  had  to  say  into  a  cocked  hat.  I  spok< 
to  your  wife  last  night  about  getting  a 
divorce  from  you,  and  she  refused  flat- 
footed.  I  intended  to  make  you  see 
her  and  insist  upon  it  today,  because  I 
knew  I  could  handle  you  better  than 
her.  But  this  is  a  much  better  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  I  'm  sincerely  glad 
of  your  good  fortune.  I  '11  take  an  hour 
off  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  we  '11 
go  and  tell  her  about  it." 

"  There  was  another  matter  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about.  You  've  placed 
me  in  your  debt  to  a  considerable 
amount  ;  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  — 

"  We  '11  say  nothing  at  all  about  that. 
If  I  can't  spend  my  money  in  the  way 
that  gives  me  most  pleasure,  what's  the 
use  of  having  it  ?  I  could  n't  tell  you 
how  much  it  amounts  to  if  I  wanted  to, 
and  I  would  n't  want  to  if  I  could.  Some 
time  when  Mrs.  Kamm  and  I  come  to 
England  you  can  entertain  us  on  your 
family  estates.  In  the  meantime  we  '11 
keep  the  account  open  on  the  books." 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning 
about  a  week  later,  that  Churchill  and 
his  family  stood  on  the  deck  of -one  of 
the  Sound  steamers,  bound  for  home  by 
way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  for  Robert 
had  said  he  would  feel  nearer  home  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  British  soil.  The  sun 
glistened  brightly  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Sound  ;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,, 
and  the  green  hills  were  clearlv  outlined 
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against  it.  To  the  east  rose  Mount  Ta- 
coma,  a  monument  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness. Mrs.  Churchill  looked  around 
upon  the  scene  and  sighed  gently. 

"  It  is  strange,  Robert,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  should  feel  any  sense  of  regret 
at  leaving  Tacoma,  yet  the  thought  of 
it  makes  me  sad.  Nature  is  so  beauti- 
ful here  that  I  almost  forget  how  sor- 
rowful has  been  our  experience.  I  have 
wondered  how  the  people  can  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  struggle  for  wealth,  when 
there  is  so  much  about  them  to  satisfy 
the  love  of  beauty." 


Whatever  his  answer  might  have 
been,  it  was  cut  short  by  the  noise  of  a 
carriage  dashing  down  the  wharf.  It 
drew  up  beside  the  boat,  and  the  Major 
and  Mrs.  Kamm  jumped  out.  The 
steamer  was  just  casting  off,  so  they 
had  only  time  to  shout  their  farewells. 
Their  friends  on  the  deck  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs to  them  until  they  were  out 
of  sight,  and  then  remained  to  catch  a 
last  view  of  Tacoma  ere  the  steamer 
rounded  Brown's  Point,  and  the  scene 
of  their  hardships  was  shut  out  from 
their  view  forever. 

H.  Elton  Smith. 


THOSE  WHO  HEARD. 

PURPOSELESS 

She  fluttered  blithely  through  the  shadowy  wood, 
Like  some  unheeding  bird.     Hid  there  she  found 
A  shrinking  violet  in  dewy  tears. 
"Poor  violet!"  she  said,  and  saying  smiled. 
"  Proud  in  your  sorrow,  hiding  from  the  world  ! 
Why  are  you  weeping?    Is  it  for  some  breeze 
That,  loving,  died  upon  your  fragrant  lips?" 
And  so,  while  sunshine  danced  within  her  heart, 
She  wrote  a  mourning  song  about  the  flower, 
Those  who  heard  it  wept. 

Time  counted 

One  bead  upon  his  rosary  of  years. 
The  sun  no  longer  shone  within  her  heart, 
With  useless  tears  her  own  eyes  were  aweary. 
In  lonely  sadness  did  she  seek  the  wood, 
.  To  drown  herself  in  shadow-haunted  depths. 
"  Now  I  know  Grief,"  she  said,  and  saying,  sighed. 
She  wrote  a  song  that  tripped  of  its  own  mirth, 
Those  who  heard  it  laughed. 

Sarah  Comstock. 
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A  FOREST  SONGSTER  OF  WESTERN  WASHINGTON. 


AMONG  the  birds  that  inhabit  the 
dense  forests  of  western  Washington  in 
the  summer  season,  none  is  probably  so 
abundant  as  the  russet-backed  thrush 
(  Turdiis  nstulatus) ;  and  certainly  none? 
save  the  rusty  song  sparrow,  and  possi- 
bly the  dwarf  hermit  thrush,  is  so  fine 
a  songster.  Though  the  artful  music  of 
the  varied  thrush,  the  tinkling  falsetto 
of  the  tiny  winter  wren,  the  briefer, 
quaint  notes  of  warblers,  or  the  fresh, 
accentuated  songs  of  vireos,  may  often, 
too,  be  heard  by  the  listener,  the  song 
of  the  russet-backed  thrush  stands  out 
distinct  from  all  these. 

Possibly  a  few  stragglers  of  this 
species  remain,  here  or  there,  through- 
out the  winter  in  protected  places  along 
the  coast,  but  few  individuals  are  seen 
till  May  is  well  advanced.  At  Gray's 
Harbor  by  the  first  of  May  a  few  have 
arrived,  and  by  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  the  species  is  common.  Soon 
its  song  and  notes  become  the  charac- 
teristic music  of  the  woods. 

The  favorite  haunts  are  along  the 
courses  of  the  streams,  in  the  thick  un- 
dergrowths  that  mantle  their  banks: 
here  under  the  moss-draped  boughs  of 
the  ponderous  spruces  and  firs,  and  the 
tapering  hemlocks,  is  the  twilight  and 
cover  it  so  much  loves. 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Humptu- 
lips  River,  a  clear,  swift,  mountain 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains  and  flows  into  the  harbor 
from  the  north,  this  thrush  is  found  in 
abundance ;  but  nowhere  in  all  my 
tramps  in  the  forests  of  Puget  Sound 
and  the  coast  was  it  seen  in  such  num- 
bers as  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Quin- 
iault  River.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
1891,  returning  in  the  late  afternoon 
from  a  point  four  or  five  miles  up  the 
river,  to  our  bivouac  in  a  diminutive 


clearing  by  the  river-bank,  it  seemed  as 
if  at  every  turn  of  the  tortuous  foot-trail 
one  or  more  of  these  thrushes  flitted 
into  the  thick  salmon-berry  bushes  at 
either  hand,  and  from  every  direction 
came  the  familiar  notes  and  song. 

Often  this  timid  bird  ventures  far  out 
into  the  tall,  rank  fern  which  covers  the 
occasional  small  prairies  of  that  region. 

The  song  of  this  enchanting  songster 
forms,  with  its  notes,  a  kind  of  back- 
ground to  all  the  bird-music  of  the 
woods.  Well  through  the  summer  its 
rippling,  joyous,  at  times  almost  rollick- 
some,  song  is  heard  at  every  hand, 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  intervals 
throughout  damp  or  cloudy  days.  Nut- 
tall  most  aptly  describes  the  caroling  of 
this  thrush  as  like  the  words,  "  wit,  wit, 
fvillia,  fvillia"  Sometimes  more  than 
two  fvillias  go  at  one  outburst.  Each 
following  fvillia  chases,  and  seems  to 
partly  overtake,  the  one  ahead  ;  and  the 
notes  are  so  rich  and  liquid,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  song  is  so  impetuous,  that 
the  listener's  veins  fairly  tingle  : 

"  Thro'  my  very  heart  it  thnlleth 
When 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth." 

This  love-song  is  poured  out  from  a 
rather  low  perch,  and  so  great  is  its 
volume  that  the  bird's  little  frame  seems 
too  frail  and  delicate  for  such  effort. 

The  low,  clear  whistle,  variously, 
"quoit"  "tivoit,"  or  "quit"  is  to  the 
woodsman  a  most  familiar  sound,  and 
in  the  deep  forest  shades  is  really  sad 
and  plaintive.  The  note  is  slightly  held. 
By  carefully  imitating  it  I  have  brought 
the  male  bird  to  a  perch  near  at  hand, 
when  all  attempts  to  stalk  one  in  the 
dense,  noisy  underwood  and  forest 
"trash  "  had  failed,  for  the  bird  is  gen- 
erally timid  and  seclusive,  for  all  its  loud 
singing. 
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A  low  call  less  often  heard  than  this 
sounds  like,  "  bdk,  ye-e-e-e  "  ;  the  bah 
being  a  clear  and  rather  round  note ; 
the  ye-e-e-e,  a  low,  metallic  trill,  resem- 
bling, in  that  way,  the  last  part  of  the 
song  of  the  varied  thrush.  This  call  is 
given  only,  apparently,  when  the  object 
of  affection  is  supposed  to  be  near  by, 
the  whistle,  quoit,  having  already  drawn 
the  two  birds  together. 

There  is  a  short,  quick  alarm-note, 
"whit,  whit"  or  " wit,  wit,"  generally 
at  once  answered  by  several  companions 
not  in  sight. 

Most  of  the  time  the  bird  spends  up- 
on the  ground  or  near  it.  Probably  its 
diet  of  insects  and  worms  is  often  varied 
by  a  few  berries, — such  as  the  salmon- 
berry,  for  in  these  thickets  it  appears 
to  be  most  abundant. 

Like  many  of  our  best  songsters  the 
russet-backed  thrush  is  not  clad  in  strik- 
ing colors ;  above,  "  being  uniformly  a 
russet-olive  ;  below,  white ;  the  neck, 
breast,  and  sides  of  its  head  are  strong- 
ly yellowish-tinged,"  much  and  delicate- 
ly spotted  with  olive-gray.  Around  the 
eye  is  a  buff  ring. 

The  nest,  comfortably  made,  mostly 
of  the  common  gray  forest  moss,  is  often 
built  upon  a  loose  framework  of  coarse 
straw,  and  finer  dried  grass,  and  in  the 
bottom  are  a  few  layers  of  matted 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  vine-maple. 

One  found  on  the  Humptulips,  July 
second,  was  built  in  the  center  of  a  dark 
green  forest  fern,  whose  high-arched  ra- 
diating fronds  pretty  well  hid  it  till  one 
stood  over  it.  Another  there  was  in  the 
forks  of  a  vine-maple,  about  seven  feet 
from  the  ground.  Each  held  fresh  eggs. 
Usually  from  four  or  five  eggs  are  laid, 


of  a  greenish  blue  color,  well  spotted 
with  several  shades  of  brown. 

Through  June,  showers  are  apt  to  be 
frequent  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Humptulips  ;  and  running  down  the 
swollen  river  at  such  times,  in  the  risky, 
shovel-nosed  canoe,  is  a  series  of  excit- 
ing adventures, — even  with  a  skillful  Si- 
wash  in  bow  and  stern.  After  a  furious 
rush  down  a  series  of  wild  cascades,  the 
canoe  may  float  sluggishly  along  the 
edge  of  a  quiet  pool,  where  a  salmon  or 
sturgeon  is  spied  by  one  of  the  big- 
faced  natives,  and  quickly  speared. 
Along  a  quiet  reach  of  the  river  a  shot 
may  be  chanced  at  a  mallard  whirring 
over,  or  at  a  flock  of  young  sheldrakes, 
wildly  spattering  on  ahead.  Awhile  one 
lazily  watches  the  tree-tops  drift  across 
the  sky,  while  resting  back  on  the  packs, 
the  Indians  deftly  steering  or  plying 
paddle  meanwhile,  or  on  a  likely  bar  the 
canoe  is  beached,  and  all  eagerly  search 
for  freshest  signs  of  elk,  or  deer  or  bear. 

Spattering  showers,  which  came  at 
first,  have  ceased.  A  clear  sky  greets 
us,  as  the  harbor  opens  out  beyond  the 
last  big  trees  ;  and  here  a  safer  canoe  is 
taken,  or  a  skiff  or  sail-boat,  if  at  hand 
and  the  tide  in,  for  a  distant  harbor 
town.  A.  lovely  nightfall  is  recalled, 
once  rowing  onward  ;  the  smooth,  wide 
bay  almost  unruffled,  save  where  stirred 
here  and  there  into  little  tripping  wave- 
lets by  trifling  currents  of  air  or  water. 
Far  northward,  over  the  vast  green  bulk 
of  forests,  the  pure,  snowy  crests  of  the 
Olympics  were  visible  till  day  was  gone. 
Then  the  tender  and  peaceful  evening 
stole  on  with  topaz  sky,  reddish  even- 
glow,  peacock-tinted,  glinting  waters, 
and  pure,  twinkling  stars. 

R.  H.  Laivretice. 
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AN   ENCOUNTER   WITH   CHINESE   SMUGGLERS. 


I  HAD  done  some  local  work  as  a  "  spe- 
cial "  on  the  boats  of  Puget  Sound  plying 
between  Port  Townsend  and  the  British 
Columbia  ports. 

Having  had  some  little  success  in  dis- 
covering contraband  opium,  I  at  last 
obtained  permission  from  the  " tyees  " 
to  serve  for  a  short  time  on  probation,  as 
a  "deputy  "  in  another  district,  and  in- 
land, at  a  point  where  considerable 
smuggling  of  Chinese  across  the  line 
from  the  British  side  was  supposed  to 
be  going  on, —  much  against  Uncle 
Sam's  desire  and  proclamation. 

I  nosed  around  among  the  border  set- 
tlers and  villagers  for  some  days,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  novice's  desire  for  a 
tremendous  scoop  that  was  to  cover  me 
with  glory  and  fill  my  capacious  but 
empty  pockets  with  clinking  coins  of  a 
bright  yellow  hue.  The  name  Brandreth 
Jones  should  become  the  terror  of  all 
smugglers.  The  pages  of  American  and 
foreign  papers,  and  particularly  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  ones,  should  overflow  with 
descriptions  of  the  noted,  courageous, 
cunning,  and  eagle-eyed  Jones,  the  peer- 
less and  unequaled  officer  of  the  North- 
western border. 

Visions  of  thrilling  encounters  brist- 
ling with  shining  knife-blades  and  pistol 
barrels,  succeeded  by  clouds  of  obscur- 
ing smoke,  cries  of  the  utmost  terror, — 
"  Oh,  Jones  !  have  mercy  ! "  "  Let  up  ! 
Jones  ! " — from  the  despairing  wretches 
I  had  caught  red-handed  in  the  act  of 
enticing  the  "  Celestial  "  unto  forbidden 
ground,  flitted  through  my  busy  brain 
during  the  first  few  days  of  experience 
as  a  deputy. 

B.  Jones  always  figured  very  conspicu- 
ously in  these  sanguinary  conflicts,  as 
viewed  through  the  horoscope  of  the 
future  of  aforesaid  hero  (to  be) ;  in  fact 
he  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  the  least 


bit  "in  it  "  at  all.  Two  or  three  wild- 
eyed  smugglers  at  a  time  make  only  a 
weak  dessert,  the  only  trouble  appearing 
to  be  on  these  occasions  that  the  ap- 
proach of  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  is  the  signal  of 
a  general  stampede,  and  most  of  the 
malefactors  escape  so  quickly,  and  in  so 
many  directions  at  once,  that  but  few 
are  caught.  Of  course  "  back-loads  "  of 
Chinese  are  left  behind,  for  Jones  to 
mail  to  headquarters ;  but  the  bush- 
whackers too  often  get  off  scot  free  in 
the  trackless  forests. 

Where  this  hero  appears  to  shine  the 
loudest  is  when  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  to  warrant  their 
facing  the  merciless  pursuer.  Then  does 
this  great  man  sparkle  in  his  full  efful- 
gence, and  scatter  confusion  in  their 
ranks.  Surrounded,  harrassed,  and  ut- 
terly routed,  they  are  only  too  glad  to 
yield  with  their  lives  intact,  and  with 
the  few  broken  heads  that  necessarily 
follow  after  such  a  man  as  Jones  had 
been  in  their  midst  with  his  war  paint 
on.  Very  glad,  indeed,  are  they  to  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  "  iron  hand  of  the 
law,"  with  their  prisoners — Slim  Slam, 
Ching  Chung,  Bim  Fin,  Un  Lung,  etc., 
etc.,  and  more  of  the  same  kind, — with- 
out further  argument. 

And  then  comes  the  vision  of  the 
proud  marching  through  the  busy  streets 
of  the  city.  How  proudly  B.  Jones 
prances  through  the  gaping  crowds  with 
his  beetle-browed  prisoners — the  inno- 
cent Chins.  The  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
what  cares  he  for  the  envenomed  glances 
of  his  jealous  colleagues  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service  ?  Why,  nothing ! 
Jones  gloats  in  it !  Then  follow  the 
letters  of  congratulation,  the  vigorous 
hand-shake  of  a  much  pleased  commu- 
nity,—last,  but  not  least,  the  heavy  sal- 
ary and  advancement. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  Jones  derived  as  much 
satisfaction  from  these  reveries  as  he 
would  from  the  reality. 

These  and  even  brighter  visions  flit- 
ted through  my  head  on  the  third  day 
of  my  assignment  to  the  service,  as  I 
walked  through  a  piece  of  green  timber 
in  the  direction  of  a  little  village  on  the 
boundary  line.  It  was  growing  dark, 
and  as  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  forest 
began  to  get  lonesome  and  eerie-like,  a 
longing  for  the  comforts  of  an  effem- 
inate civilization  began  to  gnaw  at  my 
vitals.  I  hurried  my  steps,  and  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  my  ears  tin- 
gle at  the  voice  of  a  cow  ;  then  I  heard 
the  "  dunkty,  dunkety-dink,  dunk,  ding" 
of  a  bell,  carried  through  the  dark  and 
stilly  night  on  her  neck,  in  rapid  but 
lumbering  motion  toward  that  spot 
which  my  heart  began  to  ache  for. 

I  soon  saw  a  flickering  light  through 
the  dim  vista  of  blackness  ahead.  I 
quickened  my  steps.  Forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  I  was  not  traveling  on  a 
wooden  pavement,  under  the  white  and 
cold  glitter  of  incandescents,  I  fell  over 
a  protruding  root,  and  hit  my  nose  with 
the  trunk  of  a  hard  fir  tree,  which  made 
it  bleed  freely  (not  the  tree,  but  my 
nose).  I  also  tore  a  wide  and  gaping 
wound  in  my  trousers  and  another  in 
my  coat,  through  which  the  cold  night 
wind  blew.  As  I  was  going  down  I 
firmly  grasped,  with  both  hands,  a  full 
grown  "devil's  war  club."  My,  but  it 
hurt!  I  can  feel  the  sharp  and  slender 
thorns  in  my  poor  hands  yet.  I  got  up 
and  brushed  off  my  clothes,  rubbed  the 
blood  off  my  face  and  clothing,  folded 
the  flaps  of  the  gaping  wounds  back  over 
the  cold  places  in  my  raiment,  smoothed 
my  hair  nicely  down  on  my  fevered 
head,  assumed  again  the  stern  and  dig- 
nified expression  befitting  my  office,  and 
turned  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
flickering  light. 

I  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  little 
hotel.     A  second  later  a  well-spread  ta- 


ble and  a  pile  of  hot  stuff  thereon  re- 
stored me  to  my  usual  high  spirits.  Sup- 
per over,  I  repaired  to  a  corner  of  the 
small  office  for  a  quiet  smoke.  Looking 
about  me  at  the  other  occupants  of  the 
room,  composed  chiefly  of  loggers  and 
farmers,  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  read 
their  characters  in  their  faces,  and  other- 
wise size  them  up.  I  could  not  make 
out  much  about  them  from  their  out- 
ward appearance.  If  any  of  them  were 
smugglers  they  did  not  show  it  ;  they 
appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  lot  of  coun- 
trymen. One  of  them  was  a  rather 
tough-looking  specimen.  I  decided  to 
watch  him.  I  thought  he  acted  queerly. 

It  grew  late.  The  young  man  who 
officiated  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  bus- 
tled briskly  up  to  me,  and  notified  me 
that  he  would  show  me  up  to  my  room. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  re- 
tire yet,  but  intended  taking  a  turn  out- 
side for  the  fresh  air.  Barely  had  I 
reached  the  open  air,  when  a  step  be- 
hind me  arrested  my  attention.  I  turned 
as  a  voice  exclaimed  pleasantly,  "  Hello, 
old  man  !  what 's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

I  scrutinized  the  speaker  as  closely  as 
I  could  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  being 
satisfied  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  gentle- 
man, replied  :  "  You  have  the  advantage 
of  me  ;  I  fail  to  recognize  you." 

He  chuckled  to  himself,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  :  "  O,  that 's  all  right. 
You  are  up  here  on  the  same  errand  as 
myself.  I  have  been  detailed  by  Col- 
lector   to  look  up  this  section  for 

those  rascals  of  Chinese  smugglers.  You 
are  also  on  the  same  job.  Am  I  not 
right?" 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying  ; 
but  so  satisfied  was  I  that  he  stated  the 
truth,  that  I  soon  told  him  who  I  was. 
We  were  becoming  quite  confidential, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  form 
brushed  by  me,  which  I  saw  was  the 
hard-looking  case  I  had  seen  in  the 
office.  A  voice  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Look  out  for  that  fellow,"  and  the  form 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
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I  talked  a  half  hour  or  more  to  my 
new  friend,  and  at  last  left  him,  well 
pleased  to  have  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  so  agreeable  a  companion.  He 
had  informed  me  that  a  lot  of  opium  was 
to  be  brought  over  the  line  at  a  point 
some  twelve  miles  distant.  He  intended 
going  there  himself  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Sunrise  of  the  next  day  found  me  eat- 
ing a  lunch.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I 
had  left  the  hotel,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
the  point  designated  by  my  friend  of 
the  previous  evening.  I  was  proceeding 
along  a  little  trail,  and  had  gone  about 
a  mile,  when  a  light  step  behind  me  ar- 
rested my  attention.  I  glanced  back,— 
what  was  my  surprise  to  recognize  the 
hard-looking  case  I  had  seen  in  the  little 
office  at  the  hotel !  He  came  up,  and  at 
once  assured  me  that  he  was  a  certain 
official,  whom  I  knew  well  by  name.  I 
was  a  little  dubious  of  the  honesty  of 
his  words  at  first,  as  his  disguise  was 
very  complete.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
him  anything  but  a  tramp.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  what  he  represented.  He 
informed  me  that  the  gentleman  I  had 
been  so  much  taken  up  with,  to  whom  I 
had  unfolded  all  my  plans,  was  a  criminal 
of  dangerous  proclivities,  and  one  that 
was  suspected  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
large  gang. 

Much  discomfited  at  the  alarming  dis- 
covery I  had  made,  I  begged  Beggs  not 
to  give  me  away.  He  promised,  but 
cautioned  me  against  future  indiscre- 
tions, and  hoped  this  experience  would 
aid  me  to  make  a  wiser  and  better  offi- 
cer. Beggs  disclosed  to  me  a  plot,  or 
rather  an  undertaking,  which  was  on 
foot  to  evade  the  American  officials,  and 
bring  a  lot  of  Chinamen  and  "dope" 
across  the  line.  At  this  time  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  woods,  on  a  cer- 
tain trail  near  a  mountain  pass. 

Beggs  gave  me  full  instructions  how 
to  proceed  and  where  to  look  for  the 
men,  he  also  advised  me  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  approaching  them  as  they  were  a 


desperate  lot.  I  was  to  get  as  closely 
as  possible  to  their  camp,  learn  all  I 
could  about  their  numbers  and  intended 
movements,  and  meet  Beggs  and  his- 
squad  at  a  certain  time  and  place  ;  then 
a  grand  descent  on  them  was  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  line. 
Great  care  had  to  be  exercised  not  to 
give  them  any  clew  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  officers,  else  an  alarm  would  en- 
sue that  would  cause  them  to  cross  at 
some  other  and  unknown  point. 

Beggs  soon  left  me,  and  I  started  out 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  station  des- 
ignated by  Beggs  as  my  particular 
headquarters. 

About  noon  I  reached  a  point  on  the 
boundary  line,  as  directed  by  Beggs, 
and  found  the  stone  pillar  that  indicated 
the  division  of  the  two  great  nations. 
After  lunching  on  the  few  cold  scraps 
I  had  brought  along  in  my  pocket,  I 
proceeded  over  on  to  British  soil,  on  the 
lookout  for  signs  of  the  enemy.  Two 
hours  elapsed ;  I  had  reached  a  point 
about  two  miles  from  the  pillar,  in  very 
heavy  green-timbered  country.  Gigan- 
tic firs  towered  overhead,  the  roadway 
I  was  traversing  was  a  mere  trail  made 
by  deer,  but  the  imprint  of  a  human 
boot  showed  clearly  that  a  man  had  pre- 
ceded me  only  a  short  time  before.  I 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  where 
that  man  had  gone.  Every  little  space 
on  each  side  of  the  trail  was  the  mark 
of  a  bottom  of  a  pail  where  it  had  rested 
to  ease  the  man's  arm  a  little.  After  a 
while  the  footprints  left  the  deer  trail 
and  led  off  through  the  woods.  I  fol- 
lowed them,  and  soon  emerged  on  a 
wagon  road.  The  footprints  turned  up 
the  road  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods.  Now 
to  my  surprise  I  saw  many  other  tracks, 
—  also  a  new-made  wagon  track,  the 
latter  appearing  to  have  been  heavily 
loaded.  Hay  was  scattered  all  along 
each  side  of  the  road. 

A  light  rustle  on  the  road  ahead 
around  a  curve  caused  me  to  jump 
quietly  into  the  brush,  where  I  could 
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see  without  being  seen.  A  man  soon 
hove  in  sight.  As  he  passed  me  I  sized 
him  up, —  "A  smuggler,  sure!"  I  let 
him  pass.  I  could  hear  him  whistling 
in  the  distance  ;  and  stepped  out  and 
hurried  along  in  the  direction  the  wag- 
on had  gone.  For  about  a  mile  it  had 
kept  on,  then  it  had  turned  off  into  a 
burn.  I  did  n't  care  to  follow  it  across 
the  little  clearing ;  I  feared  that  the 
gentlemanly  fellow  who  had  imposed 
upon  me  at  the  hotel  might  be  with  the 
party  and  expose  me.  I  had  now  fully 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  on  the 
right  track  ;  I  would  crawl  up  to  their 
camp  as  closely  as  possibly,  see  what 
kind  of  cargo  they  had  aboard,  listen  to 
their  conversation,  find  out  when  and 
where  they  intended  crossing  the  line, 
skip  back,  notify  the  boys,  have  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  the  minute  they 
crossed  the  line  we  would  swoop  down 
on  them  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 

I  was  rigged  out  in  a  suit  of  corduroy 
and  a  complete  hunter's  outfit,  carried 
a  repeating  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  a 
heavy  revolver  and  a  long-bladed  hunt- 
ing knife  in  my  belt,  in  addition  to  a 
belt  full  of  cartridges.  I  did  not  fear 
discovery  except  from  my  friend  of  the 
inn.  If  he  proved  not  to  be  in  the 
camp  of  the  strangers  ahead,  I  would 
go  boldly  among  them  and  gst  full  in- 
formation as  to  their  future  movements. 
With  these  laudable  intentions  in  view 
and  my  head  throbbing  with  wild 
schemes  for  foiling  the  enemy,  and  for 
B.  Jones's  particular  benefit  and  ag- 
grandizement, I  slunk  off  into  the 
brush  to  one  side,  circled  around  back 
of  the  point  I  could  see  the  smoke  of 
the  camp  fire  issuing  from. 

Reaching  a  position  opposite  that 
from  which  I  had  started,  so  as  to  place 
the  fire  immediately  between  the  two 
places,  and  having  crawled  through  the 
heavy  underbrush  so  quietly  as  hardly 
to  have  made  a  single  sound,  tired  and 
heated,  I  paused  for  a  breathing  spell, 
and  to  consider  my  future  plans. 

VOL.  xxiii — 22. 


My  presence  was  entirely  unsuspected. 
The  camp  was  not  overthirtyyardsaway, 
and  I  could  hear  voices  talking  quietly. 
I  listened  intently,  — what  was  that  I 
heard  ?  Was  not  that  unknown  gibberish 
Chinese?  I  could  not  distinguish  accu- 
rately, so  I  crawled  slowly  and  as  quietly 
as  a  snake  a  little  closer  still,  and  as  I 
slowly  raised  up  in  the  shelter  of  the 
salmon-berry  bushes,  I  already  saw  be- 
fore me  the  grand  battue  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  as  the  trangressors  were 
being  taken  into  carnp ;  I  could  also 
read  in  the  near  future  the  glowing 
pagesof  thenewspapers.  Conspicuously 
at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  on  the 
front  page,  the  name  in  large  letters 
stared  me  in  the  face  :  — 

BRANDRETH  -JONES! 

THE  GREAT  AND   ONLY   BRANDRETH! 

THE  TERROR  OF  THE  SMUGGLERS! 

THE  KING  OF  REVENUE  OFFICERS! 

ALONE    HE    VISITS    THE    CAMP    OF    THE 

CHINAMEN  AT  PERIL  OF  HIS  LIFE! 

I  looked  through  the  leaves,  —  what 
did  I  see  ?  A  party  of  Indians  !  harm- 
less Siwashes  ;  nothing  more  ;  nothing 
less.  Gnashing  my  teeth  in  rage,  I 
sneaked  back  into  the  brush  ;  hurried 
off  down  the  road,  and  started  in  afresh 
to  find  a  more  formidable  camp.  As  I 
rushed  along,  making  great  strides  in 
the  direction  of  the  deer  trail  I  had  left 
earlier  in  the  day,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  not  wishing  to  be  seen, 
I  again  crawled  into  the  woods.  It  was 
a  young  Indian  going  towards  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  he  got  to  where  my  tracks 
left  the  road,  he  stopped,  examined  my 
spoor,  muttered  something  unintelligi- 
ble to  me,  and  passed  on. 

Reaching  the  trail,  I  hastened  to  put 
as  many  miles  as  possible  between  the 
Siwash  camp  and  myself.  As  I  rushed 
along,  somewhat  regardless  of  distance 
and  time,  I  noted  suddenly  that  it  was 
growing  dark.  Nothing  had  been  ac- 
complished yet.  I  stopped,  considered 
the  situation  carefully,  but  could  not 
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arrive  at  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
myself.  Suddenly  in  the  brush  to  the 
left  of  me  I  heard  a  slight  crackling, 
then  a  quick  thump,  and  all  was  again 
silent  excepting  the  wild  beating  of  my 
heart.  Dropping  slowly  to  the  ground, 
my  hunting  instinct  fully  aroused, — 
duty  entirely  forgotten  for  the  time  be- 
ing,—  I  waited  for  another  sound  from 
the  brush.  In  vain  ;  everything  was  still 
as  death.  Knowing  full  well  that  a  deer 
was  hiding  in  the  brush,  and  would  not 
stir,  I  crawled  quietly  in  the  direction 
of  the  last  sounds,  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  When  I  thought  the  deer  was, 
close  enough  to  be  seen  through  the 
leaves,  I  rose  up  slowly  to  a  standing 
position.  There  it  stood  —  a  large  doe. 

Not  knowing  the  law  in  British  Co- 
lumbia which  prohibits  the  killing  of 
does,  I  pulled  the  trigger  as  the  front 
sight  rested  for  a  second  against  a  patch 
of  gray  fur  back  of  the  doe's  fore  shoul- 
der. The  report  of  the  rifle  roared  out 
on  the  night  air,  the  doe  gave  a  convul- 
sive leap  into  the  woods,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  I  could  hear  it  smashing 
down  the  berry  bushes  as  it  madly  tore 
off.  I  knew  it  was  mortally  wounded 
from  the  convulsive  and  catchy  leaps  it 
made.  Throwing  caution  to  the  winds. 
I  rushed  after  it  in  hot  pursuit. 

I  found  blood  on  the  trail.  The  sounds 
of  the  fleeing  deer  had  ceased,  but  on  I 
went.  The  deer,  after  going  straight 
ahead  for  some  distance,  had  suddenly 
swerved  to  one  side,  and  had  rushed 
down  a  hillside  into  low  land,  following 
along  on  the  new-made  trail  for  a  few 
rods.  I  could  seethe  gleaming  of  water 
right  ahead  through  the  trees.  Conclud- 
ing that  my  deer  had  taken  to  the  water 
and  would  soon  be  under  my  knife,  I 
increased  my  speed.  A  log  lay  in  the 
way  ;  I  jumped  over  it.  As  my  feet 
struck  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
something  awfully  like  a  man's  foot 
protruded  suddenly  from  the  brush. 
Not  being  able  to  pull  up  in  time  to 
avoid  falling  over  it,  down  I  went  on  my 


face  all  in  a  heap.  Somebody  then  sa 
down  on  me  rather  heavily,  squeezing 
all  the  breath  out  of  my  poor  body. 

I  lay  on  my  face  quite  a  while  befon 
I  could  fully  realize  the  position  I  wa 
really  in.  That  I  was  a  prisoner  wa. 
evident.  It  was  also  evident  that  th( 
man  on  top  of  me  had  no  intention  o 
getting  up  until  reinforcements  came 
He  kept  his  face  turned  from  me; 
could  not  see  anything  of  him  excep 
his  broad  back. 

I  revolved  the  situation  in  my  mine 
What  could  be  the  scheme  he  was  tryin 
to  work  ?  Was  it  robbery  or  maliciou 
murder  ?  Was  this  my  old  friend  of  th 
hotel,  and  one  of  the  smugglers  ?  Woul 
they  attempt  to  hold  an  officer  of  th 
American  service  ?  Very  likely  the 
would,till  such  time  as  they  got  throug 
with  their  booty  ! 

As  closely  as  I  could,  I  surveyed  m 
opponent's  position  and  my  own.  Fro: 
the  indifferent  and  careless  way  i 
which  he  sat  astraddle  of  my  back, 
mentally  concluded  that  he  was  n< 
versed  in  the  tricks  of  athletes,  nil 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  he  could  1 
unseated.  When  the  proper  time  cap 
I  would  give  him  a  fall  and  escape ;  f« 
the  present  I  was  satisfied  to  have  hi 
think  me  scared  or  stunned  too  bad 
to  move.  r 

Taking  a  dog-whistle  from  his  pocku 
he  blew  several  loud   blasts  on  it  ail 
restored  it  to  his  pocket.    Settling  hii| 
self  down    cosily,  he  drew  a  cob-pi[ 
deliberately  filled  it  with  tobacco,  stru 
a  match  along   his  trouser   leg,  lit  1 
pipe  and  dropped  the  blazing  match  in 
my   bare   neck,   causing    me   exquis: 
pain.     I  endured  it  without  moving 
muscle,  but    how  I  did   long  to   cho 
him  !     So  greatly  did   this  please  h 
that  he  laughed   loud   and   long,     r 
pipe,  was  now  burning  brightly  ;  the  il 
hot  cinders  projected   a  quarter  of 
inch  above  its  bowl.     A  happy  thou 
struck  him  ;  he  chuckled  wildly  in 
glee.  Bending  over,  he  pulled  my  troi 
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up  over  my  shoe  top,  pulled  my  sock 
own  over  my  shoe,  and  emptied  the 
urning  tobacco  on  the  bare  ankle,  all 
ie  time  shaking  with  uncontrollable 
lirth,  and  for  the  time  being  perfectly 
elpless.  My  time  had  come  !  I  could 
tand  it  no  longer  !  "  the  worm  turned," 
Drcing  myself  upward  with  a  violent 

k. 

He  rolled  off  to  the  ground,  and 
uick  as  lightning  I  was  on  top  of  him 
nd  clutching  at  his  throat  like  a  mad- 
mn.  He  was  a  man  of  great  strength 
nd  far  stronger  than  myself.  I  realized 
as  he  forced  himself  to  his  feet  and 
t>re  my  hands  from  his  throat.  I  was 
iitisfied  I  was  the  more  active  of  the 
wo  and  the  better  wrestler.  Although 
icking  in  strength,  I  hadn't  the  least 
ear  of  his  downing  me.  Neither  one 
f  us  had  time  to  reach  a  weapon,  our 
ands  being  actively  employed  other- 
ise.  Each  of  us  felt  sure  of  overcom- 
g  the  other  without  their  use. 
As  he  tore  my  hands  from  his  neck,  I 
irned  him  over  and  reversed  our  posi- 
ons,  but  being  slightly  excited  and 
ild  from  the  effects  of  his  burning 
bacco  on  my  leg,  I  did  not  hold  him 
purely ;  exerting  his  great  strength, 
e  again  got  on  top.  I  was  growing 
eak  and  losing  my  strength,  and  feared 
iat  I  should  become  an  easy  victim  to 
y  burly  opponent ;  but  I  noticed  now 
lat  he  was  more  badly  winded  than  I, 
id  not  capable  of  much  further  effort. 

grand  effort  had  to  be  made.  I  could 
?ar  a  crashing  in  the  woods;  some  of 
s  companions  had  heard  his  whistle 
id  were  hurrying  up.  They  would  soon 
revent  my  escape.  My  rifle  fell  when 
first  went  to  the  ground  on  the  foot  of 
y  adversary  ;  I  had  no  idea  where  it 
as  now,  as  it  was  dark.  The  fresh 
rivals  would  certainly  be  armed,  and 
oulcl  readily  overpower  me,  even  if  un- 
"mecl,  by  sheer  numbers. 
During  this  entire  fracas  not  a  word 
ad  passed,  excepting  a  few  of  a  slightly 
tofane  nature,  such  as  men  indulge  in 


when  they  are  at  loggerheads  with  each 
other.  I  had  long  since  recognized  my 
would-be  captor  as  the  gentleman  who 
had  interviewed  me  at  the  hotel.  He 
had  been  in  the  vicinity  when  I  had 
fired  at  the  deer ;  had  heard  my  shot  ; 
had  got  close  enough  to  hear  the  doe 
run,  and  hear  me  crash  through  the 
brush  after  it.  Hiding  himself,  he  had 
recognized  me,  knew  what  my  business 
there  was,  and  he  proposed  to  detain 
me  till  their  business  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  completed.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  whatever  that  he 
would  kill  me  willingly,  rather  than 
allow  me  to  escape.  These  facts  had 
gradually  forced  themselves  upon  me. 
I  felt  sure  I  had  discovered  the  truth, 
and  I  was  bound  to  overcome  this  man 
if  I  had  to  kill  him. 

We  struggled  desperately  on  the 
ground, — first  one  had  the  advantage, 
then  the  other.  He  was  gradually  grow- 
ing weaker  and  more  winded.  At  last 
I  forced  him  under  me ;  as  he  went  over 
I  saw  a  pistol  barrel  glisten.  Wrench- 
ing it  from  his  hand  I  placed  the  muzzle 
against  his  temple, —  but  shame  over- 
came me, —  I  could  not  murder  him. 
Seizing  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  in  my 
hand,  I  raised  the  weapon  over  my  head 
and  dashed  it  down  on  his  temple.  It 
struck  with  a  dull,  thudding  sound.  The 
fierce  clutch  on  my  limbs  relaxed  ;  the 
senseless  form  quivered  and  lay  still. 
My  opponent  was  harmless, — not  dead, 
but  stunned. 

I  darted  away  in  the  dark  woods.  I 
could  hear  the  companions  of  my  late 
opponent  a  few  yards  off.  Now  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  struggle  had 
occurred,  and  stumbled  over  the  limp 
form  of  their  comrade.  They  spoke  to 
him, —  no  answer, —  they  shook  him.  I 
saw  the  flicker  of  a  light  as  they  bent 
over  him.  An  exclamation  followed. 
They  heard  me  hastening  away  and  fired 
two  shots  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
I  stopped,  jumped  behind  a  tree,  but 
instantly  dropped  on  my  face  and 
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crawled  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possi- 
ble away  from  the  spot  where  they  last 
heard  me. 

A  voice  called  out,  "  Say,  you  fellow 
in  the  bush,— that  hit  this  chap  here,— 
if  you  don't  come  out  and  give  yourself 
up,  we  will  fill  them  woods  chock  full  of 
bullet  holes  ! " 

They  got  no  reply,  and  again  the  voice 
rang  out,  "  Come,  now,  show  up  quick, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  You 
can't  get  away  from  us  !  " 

I  dared  not  move  again.  They  were 
listening  closely,  and  the  least  sound 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  volley  from 
their  rifles.  Behind  a  large  fir  tree  I 
was  safe  for  the  moment.  A  groan  from 
the  man  on  the  ground  reached  my  ears, 
also  the  spitting  which  he  made  from  an 
overdose  of  liquor  which  had  been 
poured  down  his  throat.  I  heard  him 
swear,  then  followed  a  whispered  con- 
sultation. He  had  soon  informed  his 
mates  of  all  that  had  befallen  him. 
They  knew  all  about  me,  and  would 
never  allow  me  to  get  back  over  the 
line,  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  prevent 
it.  I  heard  them  scatter.  Their  aim 
was  evidently  to  surround  me  and  cut 
off  all  chance  of  escape.  One  was  com- 
ing directly  towards  me  ;  I  should  be 
nabbed  if  I  stayed  any  longer.  My  only 
show  was  to  steal  off  in  the  dark.  I  had 
proceeded  about  ten  yards  without  mak- 
ing a  sound,  when  I  stepped  on  a  slip- 
pery log  and  fell  to  the  ground,  creat- 
ing quite  a  racket. 

Instantly  I  heard  all  the  men  rush  in 
my  direction,  and  concluding  that  my 
time  had  come,  I  did  not  attempt  to  rise, 
but  drew  as  close  'under  a  tree  root  as 
possible.  A  fair-sized  hole  in  the  ground 
where  the  roots  had  been  torn  up  pro- 
vided me  with  a  snug  hiding  place  so 
long  as  they  were  without  lanterns  ;  but 
a  light  in  their  hands  would  soon  dis- 
close my  whereabouts.  Drawing  myself 
under  a  projecting  root,  I  awaited  the 
result  breathlessly,  with  a  revolver  ready 
for  instant  use.  I  had  determined  not  to 


yield  without  a  fight,  but  I  was  loth  to 
shed  blood,  and  would  do  so  only  to  save 
my  own  life. 

The  crashing  continued  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  the  men  plunged  through  the 
undergrowth  in  search  of  me  :  I  could 
hear  one  of  them  not  over  a  dozen  paces 
distant.  Would  he  discover  my  hiding 
place  ?  It  looked  like  it !  He  was  not 
over  ten  feet  away,  and  coming  closer. 
He  struck  a  match,  and  discovered  my 
tracks  on  the  ground  leading  to  the 
fallen  tree.  As  the  match  died  out  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  hole  under  the  roots 
of  the  fallen  tree.  I  heard  him  at  the 
mouth  of  my  place  of  refuge, —  should  I 
spring  out  and  bear  him  to  the  ground  ? 
No  !  I  would  wait  and  see  if  he  could 
find  me  ;  possibly  he  would  fail  to  dis- 
cover whether  I  was  in  the  hole  or  not ! 
Vain  hope  !  he  nosed  around  in  front  of 
me  for  a  second,  then  he  stepped  back 
to  one  side  and  called  his  comrades. 

I  was  trapped  like  a  bear  in  its  den  ! 
It  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to 
escape  now.  The  entire  gang  were  soon 
in  front  of  the  tree  roots  and  whispered 
together  a  second.  A  voice  requested 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  out ;  they 
promised  not  to  injure  me  in  any  way 
if  I  should  do  so  quickly  and  quietly, 
but  if  I  did  not  act  promptly  in  the 
matter,  they  swore  that  they  would 
shoot  me  full  of  holes. 

While  being  interviewed  I  had  not 
been  idle.  Crawling  still  farther  under 
and  behind  the  roots  and  having  discov- 
ered a  piece  of  a  heavy  fir  limb,  I  had 
dragged  It  in  front  of  my  face  as  I  lay 
on  my  stomach  along  the  ground,  and  I 
had  made  my  position  fairly  safe  from 
bullets.  I  began  to  feel  quite  impudent. 
They  continued  talking,  but  I  did  not 
reply,  nor  make  the  least  sound.  Again 
the  voices  clamored. 

''Come  out  of  that,  or  we'll  shoot! 
If  you  are  not  out  by  the  time  we  count 
ten  —  away  she  goes  ! " 

They  counted  ;  no  movement  on  my 
part  ;  then  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  went 
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their  rifles,  the  bullets  striking  the  log, 
roots,  limb,  and  dirt,  all  around  me.  I 
escaped  any  serious  injury,  but  several 
splinters  from  the  wood  about  me  struck 
me,  and  hurt  me  rather  badly. 

A  short  silence  followed  the  shooting ; 
the  men  listened  for  the  result  of  their 
firing.  Everything  was  silent.  The  men 
grew  restless.  "  Boys,  if  thet  blamed 
sneak  wus  in  thet  'r  hole  at  all,  I  '11  bet 
we  plugged  him  !  "  said  one. 

"  Who  '11  go  in  and  drag  out  the  bleed- 
ing carcass  ?  "  queried  another. 

None  of  them  volunteered.  A  few 
more  shots  were  fired.  Then  my  doughty 
opponent,  who  appeared  to  be  the  head 
of  the  gang,  offered  to  settle  the  matter 
by  going  into  the  hole  himself,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution.  I  could  hear  him  ap- 
proach rather  cautiously.  When  he  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  groping 
around  on  the  ground  for  my  dead  body, 
I  prepared  for  action.  He  could  see 
nothing  in  the  dark  hole  ;  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  in  this  respect,  his  body 
being  dimly  outlined  against  the  sky. 
When  he  got  close  enough  I  heard  him 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  a  match. 
Silently  raising  my  revolver  over  his 
head,  I  put  all  the  strength  of  my  body 
into  my  blow,  and  dashed  the  butt  of 
the  weapon  into  his  face.  Again  he  fell 
senseless. 

"  Hello,  Bill  !  what 's  up  ?  "  cried  his 
companions,  as  they  heard  the  thudding 
sound. 

Silence  was  no  longer  of  service  to 
me  ;  the  stunned  man  would  soon  recov- 
er, and  all  would  be  lost.  In  addition  I 
could  see  the  flicker  of  a  lantern  ap- 
proaching;  some  of  the  men  had  gone 
back  to  the  camp  after  it.  The  gang 
only  waited  for  the  lantern  to  close  in 
on  me.  If  they  did  not  kill  me,  they 
would  at  least  hold  me  till  their  smug- 
gling was  completed,  possibly  taking  me 
afterward  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
or  otherwise  to  some  mock  court,  and 
trumping  up  some  charge  or  other 


against  me, —  possibly  for  shooting  the 
doe  contrary  to  law,  and  assault  and 
battery  ;  possibly  robbery.  I  would  be 
fined,  detained,  and  very  likely  thrown 
into  jail.  In  the  meantime,  some  other 
fellow  would  walk  off  with  the  glory  of 
their  arrest,  and  capture  of  the  Chinese. 
I  would  have  my  adventures  and  dan- 
gers for  my  payment.  I  also  knew  that 
"  Bill "  would  never  let  up  till  he  got 
his  revenge. 

Bill  moved  slightly  ;  jumping  quickly 
out  of  the  hole,  I  dashed  again  into  the 
brush.  The  men  hesitated  to  shoot,  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  Bill  or  me.  The 
lantern  soon  reached  them,  they  rushed 
to  the  hole,  and  discovered  that  the  bird 
had  flown,  and  that  Bill  had  been  done 
for  again. 

Expecting  a  score  of  bullets  to  come 
whistling  around  my  ears,  I  passed 
around  a  tree  trunk,  and  looked  back  ; 
still  they  did  not  shoot.  1  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  Rushing  to  another 
tree,  I  ran  behind  its  sheltering  trunk 
a  short  distance,  feeling  that  my  chances 
of  escaping  were  getting  better.  Sud- 
denly a  black  form  loomed  up  in  front  of 
me,  something  hard  and  heavy  swooped 
down  upon  my  head  ;  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  occurred  afterward. 

Stiff,  sore,  my  head  throbbing  and 
aching,  .my  temples  feeling  as  if  a  ton 
weight  was  crushing  them,  I  came  to 
my  senses.  A  bandage  was  over  my 
eyes,  my  legs  and  arms  tied  tightly  with 
ropes,  which  cut  into  the  flesh.  I  was 
a  prisoner.  I  could  hear  voices  around 
me,  and  a  little  distant  from  the  others 
I  heard  thoseof  a  number  of  Chinamen. 
I  was  in  the  smugglers'  camp.  A  foot 
kicked  me  rudely  ;  it  was  Bill,  and  he 
wanted  to  kill  me,  but  the  rest  of  the 
gang  objected.  He  kicked  me  again, 
and  I  heard  a  slight  struggle.  They 
were  evidently  pulling  him  away.  A 
man  said  to  him  rather  roughly  :  — 

"  Bill,  you  let  that  fellow  alone  !  he 's 
punished  enough  ;  you  sha'n't  kill  him  ! 
there 's  no  need  for  it !  We  will  leave 
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him  here  ;  Jake  will  stay  with  him.  We 
will  finish  our  job,  and  let  him  go  ;  he 
does  n't  know  any  of  us  ;  anyway,  if  he 
does,  what  harm  can  he  do  ?  He  won't 
dare  show  himself  on  this  side  of  the 
line  again  !  He  can't  hurt  us  on  the 
other  side ;  we  will  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  there  and  this  place.  Let  him 
alone !" 

"That's  what,  Bill ;  you  sha'n't  kill 
kill  him  ! "  chorused  the  others. 

"Oh,  you  fellers  is  getting  mighty  vir- 
tuous all  of  a  sudden  !  You  will  be  get- 
ting religion  next  thing,  and  turn  mis- 
sionaries !  You  can 't  bluff  me  off  from 
gettin'  even  with  that  skunk  ! "  yelled 
Bill,  in  a  rage. 

The  rest  of  the  men  still  persisted  in 
taking  my  part,  so  the  avenger  had  to 
give  in. 

A  new  thought  striking  him,  he  re- 
quested in  an  imploring  voice  that  they 
allow  him  to  "thump  the  darned  stuffin' 
out  of  the  beggar."  To  this  they  all 
agreed,  but  insisted  that  he  use  nothing 
but  the  weapons  nature  had  endowed 
him  with,  hands  and  feet,and  had  to  stop 
when  they  gave  the  word. 

The  blood  from  the  gash  on  my  head 
was  trickling  down  over  my  face ;  I 
knew  that  I  had  a  dangerous  wound  and 
could  n't  last  long  under  the  treatment 
that  Bill  would  subject  me  to.  I  im- 
plored them  to  let  me  go,  to  keep  him 
off,  as  he  would  surely  finish  me  ;  I 
begged  them  to  untie  my  bonds,  and  at 
least  give  me  a  fighting  chance  for  my 
life. 

They  laughed  loudly,  saying  :  — 
"  You  're  a  good  one,  neighbor  !  Good 
for  you,  old  boy  !  " 

"  If  we  had  time  we  'd  like  to  see  the 
scrap !  Bill  would  come  out  as  second 
best!" 

"  Not  today,  old  fellow  !  Bill's  enti- 
tled to  one  round  !  We  're  agoin'  to  let 
him  have  it  too  !  " 

"  If  you  'd  'a'  done  any  shooting,  or 
hurt  any  of  us  worse  than  you  have, 
we  'd  let  Bill  plant  you  now.  But  seein' 


as  how  your  body  might  get  some  on  us 
into  trouble  some  day,  and  you  're  quite 
harmless  as  you  be,  our  consciences  will 
be  clear.  As  it  is,  we  are  willin'  to  let 
you  off  with  your  hide  full  of  bruises. 
You  deserve  it  for  givin'  us  so  much 
trouble,  and  a  delayin'  of  us  so  long. 
We  're  no  chickens,  and  ain't  out  on  any 
sympathy  racket.  Bill  is  entitled  to  one 
good  go  at  you.  You  've  got  grit,  neigh- 
bor. But  we  fellers  reckon  as  how  you 
won't  come  nosin'  around  our  camp  no 
more." 

"Git  inter  him,  Bill." 
Bill  didn't  need  any  second  bidding. 
The  men  flocked  around  to  see  the  fun. 
Even  the  Chinamen  drew  up,  jabbering 
like  a  lot  of  monkeys. 
"Time,"  yelled  one. 
"  Hoi'  on,". called  another ;  "  give  him 
some  show  for  his  white  alley." 

Several  of  them  took  hold  of  me,  un- 
tied my  feet,  and  shoved  me  into  the 
middle  of  the  mock  ring.  I  tried  to 
dodge  past  them,  but  they  shoved  me 
back.  Some  one  called  time,  and  then 
Bill  stepped  up  to  me,  and  slapped  me 
viciously  on  each  cheek,  following  that 
up  with  light  and  tantalizing  blows  on 
my  face,  neck,  body,  and  ears.  I  kicked 
at  him  every  time  he  came  near  me,  but 
being  still  blindfolded,  my  chances  for 
hitting  him  were  very  slim  indeed  ;  "but 
this  produced  great  mirth  amongst  the 
men  ;  they  laughed  boisterously  at  each 
effort  on  my  part.  Bill  appeared  to  wish 
that  the  fun  would  last  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  he  carefully  avoided  any  knock- 
down blows.  I  became  utterly  weary 
of  the  farce.  Disgusted  and  desperate, 
I  chaffed  him  ;  called  him  a  coward, 
brute,  big  baby;  told  him  I  had  thrashed 
him  twice,  and  could  do  it  again  if  he 
was  n't  too  big  a  coward  to  untie  my 
hands. 

During  the  next  few  seconds  he  hit 
me  viciously  ;  the  bandage  over  my  eyes 
became  loose  ;  I  could  see  a  leg  close  to 
my  feet ;  kicked  at  it  viciously  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  my  toe 
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landed  squarely  on  his  shin.  He  cried 
out  with  pain  and  rage ;  a  sledge  ham- 
mer blow  landed  on  my  wounded  and 
lacerated  brow  ;  I  sank  down,  and  again 
I  was  unconscious. 

How  long  I  lay  after  Bill's  last  brutal 
blow  I  do  not  know.  My  first  second 
of  consciousness  disclosed  the  fact  to 
me  that  my  eyes  were  uncovered,  my 
limbs  untied,  and  Beggs  sitting  by  my 
side  bathing  my  wounded  head.  In 
surprise  I  attempted  to  get  up,  but  fell 
back. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here  ? " 
I  asked. 

"We  got  alarmed  at  your  delay  and 
crossed  over  the  line  ;  got  on  the  trail 
of  the  smugglers ;  followed  one  of  the 
men  to  this  camp  ;  found  them  all  gone 
but  the  one  that  was  watching  you  ; 
tied  him  up  and  let  you  loose,"  answered 
Beggs. 

"Where  did  the  smugglers  go ? " 
"  Towards  the  American  side  ;  got  a 
man  trailing  them  ! " 

"  And  I  won't  have  a  hand  in  it  at  all, 
after  all  my  fight !" 

"  Looks  that  way  !  I  will  have  to  leave 
you  now,  I  have  to  get  back  to  be  in 
the  arrest ;  these  two  lads  will  help  you 
home.  Goodby!" 

"  Goodby  ! "  and  he  was  gone.  The 
men  helped  me  home,  where  for  several 
days  I  tossed  about  feverishly  in  bed.  As 
soon  as  I  could  sit  up  in  bed,  I  sent  for 
the  county  papers.  I  learned  that  the 
smugglers  had  undoubtedly  given  the 
officials  the  slip,  and  that  a  recent  seiz- 
ure of  a  large  quantity  of  opium  made 
a  few  days  before  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  gang  I 
had  been  interviewing. 

The  papers  also  published  an  inter- 
view that  a  reporter  had  with  a  ranch- 
man back  in  the  country  some  distance 


from  the  Sound.  The  ranchman  stated 
that  he  had  seen  a  large  body  of  China- 
men near  his  ranch. 

The  paragraph  that  interested  me  the 
most  was  the  following  :— 

Collector has  been  notified  that  some  med- 
dlesome fellow  had  interfered  with  the  government 
officials'  plans  for  the  capture  of  a  gang  of  rascals 
that  were  almost  in  their  grasp.  Through  this  man's 
officious  interference  the  said  suspected  rascals  were 
warned  of  the  near  proximity  of  American  officers, 
and  crossed  over  nt  a  remote  point.  This  charge 
has  been  investigated,  and  satisfactory  evidence  pro- 
duced to  prove  the  criminal  carelessness  or  guilt  of 
this  man.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  he  got  into 
a  drunken  brawl,  was  seriously  wounded,  and  is  now 
lying  delirious  from  the  effects  of  cuts  and  the  vile 
stuff  he  had  been  drinking.  He  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  service,  without  pay. 

I  read  all  this  in  wild-eyed  dismay, 
speechless  and  thunderstruck,  and  skip- 
ping the  next  few  paragraphs,  I  read  the 
closing  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
and  article, —  the  man's  name  who  had 
created  so  much  turmoil  with  the  gov- 
ernment "internals,"  in  large,  bold  char- 
acters,—Brandreth  Jones. 

Crazy  with  disappointment,  grief,  and 
blasted  hopes,  I  fell  on  my  back,  tear- 
ing the  paper  to  shreds.  I  would  pros- 
ecute the  government.  I  would  sue 
them  for  libel.  They  should  suffer  for 
this,  the  thankless  ingrates. 

Calmer  moments  succeeded ;  then 
came  reaction.  I  would  let  the  country 
go  to  the  dogs.  No  more  would  I  risk 
my  life  in  its  cause.  I  would  let  them 
feel  my  loss,  and  allow  smugglers  to  walk 
in  their  midst  unmolested. 

The  once  (should  have  been)  great 
name  of  Brandreth  Jones,  no  longer  is 
found  on  a  government  pay-roll,  but 
may  be  seen  on  a  small  sign  over  a 
boot-black's  chair  in  a  doorway  on  a  Ta- 
coma  street :  — 

SHINE  'EM  UP.     10  CTS. 
B.  JONES.  PROP. 

J.  C.  Nattrass. 
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OUR  books  of  short  stories  this  sea- 
son show  a  higher  average  than  the 
novels.  The  short  story  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  more  difficult  test  of  an 
author's  power  ;  but  it  was  only  neces- 
sary after  all  to  catch  a  trick  of  conden- 
sation, and  it  was  much  the  easier  art, 
as  a  quatrain  or  song  is  easier  than  an 
ode,  once  the  elementary  fault  of  diffuse- 
ness  is  conquered.  Nowadays,  more 
writers  of  good  short  stories  than  of 
good  novels  are  to  be  found. 

Foremost  among  those  before  us  for 
review  is  T.  B.  Aldrich's  Tivo  Bites  at  a 
Cherry^ — half  a  dozen  most  readable  and 
refined  little  stories,  ranging  from  grave 
to  gay  in  topic ;  but  however  grave,  never 
without  the  light,  fine  touch  by  which 
Mr.  Aldrich  holds  himself  above  alto- 
gether giving  up  to  the  pathos  he  sug- 
gests. One  must  read  these  stories  over 
more  than  once  to  appreciate  how  clear 
and  nice  is  the  workmanship  ;  and  yet  if 
one  does  this,  he  realizes  that  the  flavor 
is  evanescent,  for  like  others  of  Mr.  Al- 
drich's tales,  they  depend  on  a  surprise 
at  the  end  for  their  effect,  and  that  is 
spoiled  after  the  first  reading.  Most  of 
the  stories,  if  not  all,  have  been  in  mag- 
azines before  being  collected  into  this 
book. 

The  latest  collection  of  Miss  Jewett's 
stories  goes  farther  afield  than  many  of 
her  books.  There  are  two  Irish  stories 
and  the  scene  of  another  is  mostly  set 
in  St.  Augustine,— a  sailor  tale,  on  the 
same  strain  that  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward 
touches  in  "A  Madonna  of  the  Tubs" 
and  similar  stories.  Miss  Jewett's  is 
more  true  to  life,  it  seems,  than  Mrs. 
Ward's  and  its  pathos  is  certainly  less 
evidently  sought.  The  name  story  is  a 

!Two  Miles  at  a  Cherry.  By  T.  \\  Aldrich.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mfflin,  &  Co.  :  1893. 

-A\.uiveof\Vinby.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1893. 


touching  sketch  of  a  prosperous  politi- 
cian and  an  old-time  school  sweetheart, 
who,  cooped  up  in  her  little  native  ham- 
let, yet  follows  his  career  and  in  intellect- 
ual matters  keeps  herself  the  peer  of  this 
senator  and  man  of  the  world.  "  Deco- 
ration Day  "  is  a  pretty  story  of  the  vet- 
eran of  thirty  years  after  the  war ;  and 
"The  Flight  of  Betsy  Lane  "  is  a  narra- 
tive of  a  little  woman  who  goes  from  a 
poorhouse  to  the  Centennial.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  charm  of  each  of 
Miss  Jewett's  stories,  they  are  her  sto- 
ries and  in  her  best  vein,  and  that  is 
enough  for  the  discerning  reader  to 
know. 

A  book  of  short  stories,  absolutely 
new  in  its  field  to  most  American  read- 
ers,—  unless  indeed  they  go  back  far 
enough  into  childhood  days  to  recall 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  his  honest 
Cornish  giants,  —  is  The  Delectable 
Duchy?  The  tales  have  more  of  variety 
than  Miss  Jewett's'and  yet  they  fill  much 
the  same  field.  They  tell  of  the  honest 
poor,  but  with  a  touch  of  the  ancient 
folk  lore  that  is  charming  and  foreign 
to  Miss  Jewett's  work.  There  is  broad 
fun  in  the  Irish  St.  Piran  legends,  touch- 
ing pathos  in  "The  Conspiracy  Aboard 
the  Midas  "  and  "  Mr.  Punch's  Under- 
study." "  The  Paupers  "  might  have 
been  written  by  Miss  Jewett  herself  so 
close  and  sympathetic  is  its  study  into 
the  feelings  of  the  old  couple  on  their 
way  to  the  poorhouse,  and  the  little  final 
touch  where  the  poor  old  people  walk 
beyond  the  gate,  that  the  man  in  the  cart 
may  not  see  them  enter,  is  exquisite. 
In  this  story  is  shown  strikingly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  country  pov- 
erty and  that  of  even  the  oldest  and 
most  barren  parts  of  America.  Country 
people  here  go  to  the  poorhouse  some- 

3 The  Delectable  Duchy.     By  Q.    New  York:   Mac- 
millan  &  Co. :  1893. 
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times  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally  the 
plain  result  of  unusual  misfortune  or 
shiftlessness  ;  but  the  Cornish  peasant- 
ry seem  to  look  upon  the  poorhouse  as 
their  natural  home  when  old  age  shall 
have  lessened  their  earning  capacity, — 
an  unpleasant  ending  of  a  long  and  la- 
borious life,  perhaps,  but  one  absolutely 
unavoidable.  Altogether  it  is  a  book 
that  will  toll  its  reader  on  from  tale  to 
tale  till  the  whole  book  is  done,  whether 
he  reads  it  by  himself  or  to  a  sympathet- 
ic friend  or  group  of  friends. 

Three  collections  of  short  stories  by 
California  writers  close  our  list.  The 
Confessional  and  the  Following?-  by  Dr. 
Danziger,  of  this  city,  has  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  plots,  a  little  too  much 
effort  after  the  tragic  or  startling,  and 
a  plain  literary  style,  which  lays  itself 
open  to  no  criticism,  yet  lacks  the  grace 
of  a  strong  and  finished  simplicity,  and 
is  rather  bald  in  its  effect.  Another 
Juanita 2  is  by  an  old-time  contributor 
to  the  OVERLAND,  and  a  number  of  the 
stories  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 
In  them  also,  it  might  be  said,  there 
is  too  much  effort  at  the  tragic,  but 
it  does  not  seem  effort,  it  seems  very 
spontaneous ;  nevertheless,  it  sometimes 
makes  the  stories  what  is  called  loosely 
"  morbid,"  and  they  are  in  places  over- 
colored  in  diction.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  unquestionably  strong,  and  leave  an 
abiding  impression  in  the  mind  ;  one 
finds  them  remembered  long  after  read- 
ing. They  are  very  Calif ornian  in  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Henry  S.  Brooks's  stories  are 
well  known  to  OVERLAND  readers,  and  of 
the  dozen  in  A  Catastrophe  in  Bohemia* 
seven  have  been  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine, "  The  Arrival  of  the  Magpie,"  "  La 
Tiburona,"  "  At  Don  Ignacio's,"  "  The 
Virgin  of  the  Pearls,"  "  The  Don  in 

!In  the  Confessional  and  the  Following.  By  Adolpb 
Danz'ger. 

2Another  Juanita.  By  Josephine  Clifford.  Buffalo: 
Charles  Wells  Moulton  :  1893. 

3A  Catastrophe  in  Bohemia  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Henry  S.  Brcoks.  New  York:  Chas.  L.  Webster  & 
Co.  :  1893. 


Pauper  Alley,"  "The  Crazy  Professor," 
and  the  name  story, — which  is  rightful- 
ly given  the  place  of  honor.  These 
names  will  call  up  to  our  readers,  there- 
fore.theremembrance  of  stories  that  are 
carefully  and  sympathetically  wrought, 
whether  they  deal  with  the  Spanish 
American  life,  the  days  of  gold-seeking 
in  California,  or  with  London,  as  "  A 
Catastrophe  in  Bohemia"  does.  They 
have  what  is  common  in  Western  work 
a  sense  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  ma- 
terial, of  new  regions  to  be  made  part 
of  the  literary  world  so  large  that  there 
is  no  need  to  dole  out  incident  and  de- 
scription sparingly,  but  rather  a  difficul- 
ty of  choosing  where  to  begin.  The 
most  novel  field  touched  is  that  of 
Lower  California,  of  which  Mr.  Brooks 
is  perhaps  the  finest  literary  explorer. 

Coming  now  to  novels,  The  Shadow 
of  Desire*  and  My  Wickedness*  are  sto- 
ries of  the  slenderest  possible  quality, 
whose  sensationalism  even  is  mainly  in 
the  titles.  Both  show  an  honest  desire 
to  be  startling,  but  neither  is  successful 
in  it.  The  Shadow  of  Desire  is  vague 
and  rambling,  without  clear  narrative 
structure  ;  and  the  other  is  a  repetition 
of  an  old  theme, —  the  psychology  of 
an  insane  criminal,  who  commits  crimes 
from  a  sort  of  fascination. 

The  Russian  Refugee,6  Rachel  Stan- 
wood?  and  None-such  ?8  are  not  unpleas- 
ant books  to  read,  even  if  they  have  no 
very  conclusive  reasons  for  existence. 
All  three  have  a  sincere  and  sympathet- 
ic spirit,  and  an  interest  in  social  ques- 
tions ;  possibly  all  three  might  be  called 
somewhat  unsophisticated,  but  neither 
is  ignorant.  The  first  has,  in  spite  of 
its  title,  nothing  to  do  with  Russian 

4  The  Shadow  of  Desire.     By  Irene  Osgood.     NYw 
York  :    The  Cleveland  Publishing  Co.  :  1893. 

5  My  Wickedness.     Ibid. 

6  The  Russian  Refugee.     By  Henry  R.  Wilson.  Chi- 
cago :     Charles  H.  Kerr :    1893. 

7  Rachel  Stanwood.     By  Lucy  Gibbons  Morse.   Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1893. 

8  Nonesuch?     By  Kmery   J.   Haynes.     Boston:  The 
North  Publishing  Company  :  1893. 
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questions,  the  refugee  being  merely  a 
conveniently  romantic  figure  for  a  plot 
of  old-fashioned  ingenuity,  mystery,  and 
long-drawn  detail.  The  second  is  a  story 
of  the  early  abolitionists  and  under- 
ground railway.  The  third  is  an  ideal 
study  of  a  good  millionaire,  and  its  full 
title  is  "  None-such  /  Tlicrc  luill  yet  be 
Thousands."  The  moral  is  that  million- 
aires should  not  leave  their  property  to 
colleges,  which  are  too  rich  already,  but 
to  favorite  heirs,  who  will  devote  the 
whole  to  philanthropy  :  the  man  who 
makes  the  money  is  disqualified  for  phi- 
lanthropies himself  by  the  necessary 
hardness  and  absorption  of  the  money- 
getter.  The  story  is  absurd,  but  there 
are  clever  points  in  it. 

Among  studies  of  social  questions 
might  also  be  named  A  Complication  in 
Hearts.1  Public  life  in  Washington  has 
served  as  the  background  for  many 
novels,  some  of  them  very  good  nov- 
els. "Through  One  Administration  " 
will  readily  occur  as  an  example  of 
these.  In  many  respects  like  that  story 
is  A  Complication  in  Hearts.  Its  hero 
is  that  modern  knight,  the  Mugwump 
leader,  sent  to  Congress  as  a  reformer 
by  a  strangely  mingled  constituency. 
The  interest  in  the  story  turns  on  his 
love  affair  with  the  unhappy  wife  of  an 
elderly  man.  The  story  lacks  the  deli- 
cacy and  reserve  in  treatment  that  was 
the  charm  of  "Through  One  Adminis- 
tration," and  for  that  reason  has  more 
of  directness  and  dramatic  power.  It 
offers  several  strong  situations  should 
it  be  put  on  the  boards,  especially  the 
one  where  Yates  Wolfe,  the  hero,  stands 
behind  the  heavy  curtain  of  the  window, 
during  the  colloquy  between  Madame 
De  la  Tour  and  her  husband,  while 
O'Toole,  Wolfe's  enemy  and  the  heavy 
villain  of  the  plot,  is  peering  in  through 
the  same  window  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Peterson  McBriar  Hedge,  the 
Kentucky  gentleman  of  classical  speech, 

1  A  Complication  in  Hearts.  By  Edmund  Pendleton. 
\i-\\  York  :  The  Home  Publishing  Company.  1893. 


is  rather  a  good  character  though  over- 
drawn. The  whole  bqok  is  open  to  the 
charge  that  its  color  and  light  and  shade 
are  laid  on  with  a  too  liberal  brush.  It 
lacks  finish  and  delicacy  in  many  ways, 
both  as  a  picture  of  modern  political 
life  and  a  study  of  individual  character. 

Mrs.  Falchion*  is  a  book  of  much  in- 
telligence and  force,  but  so  rambling 
and  unordered  that  no  one  will  keep  a 
connected  recollection  of  it  for  many 
days  after  reading.  Its  purpose  is  as  a 
character  study,  but  while  original  and 
in  a  measure  interesting,  the  study  falls 
short  of  being  powerful,  and  does  not 
strike  one  as  being  true,  or  even  made 
with  much  effort  to  be  true.  The  local 
color,  which  is  taken  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  for  the  characters  are 
travelers,  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  and 
seems  real. 

Matilda  Betham-Edwards  is  certainly 
no  new  hand  at  story-writing,  and  would 
not  have  kept  on  publishing  novel  after 
novel  had  not  people  been  found  to  buy 
and  read  them  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
any  considerable  number  of  readers 
should  be  expected  for  The  Curb  of 
Honor?  With  its  unnatural,  exaggerated 
characters,  its  labored  humor,  its  stilted 
style,  it  is,  to  the  critical,  not  even 
agreeable  reading  by  way  of  pastime  ; 
while  the  uncritical  will  fail  to  find  in 
it  the  lively  narrative,  or  involved  plot, 
or  penetrating  sentiment,  they  like.  Yet 
it  is  an  honest,  high-minded  little  story, 
with  honest,  high-minded  people  in  it, 
and  a  sound  enough  moral.  The  Great 
Chin  Episode  4  may  be  dismissed  in  but 
few  words.  It  is  an  English  detective 
story  of  the  sort  turned  out  by  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  hack  novelists.  Its  denoue- 
ment is  fairly  intelligible  long  before  it. 
is  meant  so  to  be,  and  the  real  murderer 
rather  clumsily  revealed  at  the  end. 

2  Mrs.  Falchion.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  New  York:  The 
Home  Publishing  Company  :  1893. 

8  The  Curb  of  Honor.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
New  York:  J.  S.  Tail  &  Sons. 

4  The  Great  Chin  Episode.  By  Paul  Cushing.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. :  1893. 
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Probably  it  is  easier  to  make  this  criti- 
cism than  to  suggest  an  improvement  on 
the  way  it  is  managed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Doctor  Johnson's  strictures  on  the  catas- 
trophe in  Hamlet.  Told  by  the  Colonel^- 
is  not  bad  as  a  take-off  on  the  traveling 
American.  Its  fun  is  not  of  the  delicate 
or  subtle  sort,  but  good,  broad,  apparent 
humor,  which  may  be  retold  with  effect 
to  any  audience  that  has  not  read  the 
book ;  and  this  means  that  many  of  the 
stories  are  on  themes  sufficiently  famil- 
iar on  their  general  lines  to  have  all  the 
audience  ready  to  laugh  when  the  time 
comes, —  a  great  advantage  in  a  funny 
story.  They  are  told,  however,  with  a 
style  and  tang  that  is  new  enough  to 
carry  off  the  familiar  basis.  The  plot  of 
Elisabeth :  Christian  Scientist?  recalls 
strongly  Grace  Denio  Litchfield's  story, 
"  A  Hard  Won  Victory."  There  is  the 
same  struggle  of  the  young  woman  with 
a  mission  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  by 
taking  service  as  a  nurse  to  an  aged  and 
wealthy  invalid  lady.  The  most  eligible 
young  man  in  the  family  connection 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  her,  as  usual, 
and  the  trouble  begins.  The  present 
book  has  several  differences,  however, 
from  its  predecessors,  mainly  the  pecul- 
iar beliefs  of  the  young  woman  as  shown 
in  the  sub-title.  As  a  propaganda  of  the 
doctrine  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  book 
will  not  meet  with  much  success,  for  the 
reader's  interest  is  more  in  the  heroine 
as  a  heroine  than  as  a  missionary,  and 
when  she  at  last  yields  in  the  good  old 
way,  the  book  is  laid  down  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 

The  list  of  Archibald  Clavering  Gun- 
ter's  "celebrated  novels"  beginning 
with  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "  and 
"  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  "  and  ending,  (let 
us  hope),  with  Baron  Monies  of  Panama 
and  Paris  is  a  steady  anti-climax.  Not 

iTold  by  the  Colonel.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  New  York: 
J.  Selwin  Tail  &  Sons:  1894. 

2  Elizabeth:  Christian  Scientist.  By  Matt.  Crimm. 
New  York  :  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. :  1893. 

Baron  Montez  of  Panama  and  Paris.  By  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter.  New  York  :  The  Home  Publishing 
Co.:  1893. 


but  that  the  technical  workmanship  of 
style  may  have  improved  with  practice, 
but  the  more  important  points  of  sub- 
ject matter,  of  artistic  proportion,  of 
truth  to  nature  and  to. the  unities  of  art, 
are  more  and  more  sacrificed  to  the 
haste  that  must  follow  one  successful 
book  with  another  before  the  public  has 
been  able  to  forget  its  predecessor. 
These  books  are  usually  sold  in  the  pa- 
per-covered edition,  and  that  becomes 
them  far  better  than  the  more  enduring 
binding,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imag- 
ine anybody  caring  to  read  Baron  Mon- 
tez twice.  It  is  true  the  snow-storm 
scene  in  New  York  is  cleverly  done,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  heroine's  diary 
is  sickening,  and  the  scene  where  she 
snatches  Montez's  pocketbook  is  ludi- 
crous. 

"The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John"  fixed 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  as  a  writer  that 
had  found  a  new  field  for  fiction,  a  field 
that  she  worked  with  great  skill  and 
loving  care.  The  result  of  her  work  is 
the  bringing  to  literary  life  the  old 
semi-French  civilization  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  in  the  somewhat  vague  lim- 
its of  the  Territory  of  Illinois.  Old 
Kaskaskia*  deepens  that  feeling  and 
will  add  to  the  number  of  people  that 
will  look  for  books  by  this  author,  sure 
that  they  will  contain  the  results  of  con- 
scientious study  wrought  out  with  a 
really  fine  and  delicate  art.  Father 
Baby,  Angelique  Saucier,  Pierre  Men- 
ard  and  Rice  Jones  ("  Reece  Zhone,") 
are  new  figures  in  the  world  of  art,  and 
they  are  living  figures,  who  will  make 
good  their  claim  to  length  of  days. 

In  a  preface  to  The  Soul  of  the  Bishop? 
"John  Strange  Winter"  says  frankly: 
"  I  am  aware  that  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  writer  of  light  stories,  of 
pretty  trifles,  pour  passer  le  temps,  which 
is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  beginning 

4  Old  Kaskaskia.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.:  1893. 

5The  Soul  of  the  Bishop.     By  John  Strange  Winter 
New  York  :     J.  S.  Tail  &  Sons. 
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to  write  novels  while  very  young,  as  it 
often  creates  a  difficulty  in  more  mature 
years,   when   the  author  wishes   to  be 
taken   seriously,  feeling  strongly  that 
the   work  has  grown   in   quality  or  in 
strength  with  the  years  that  have  gone 
by."     This  is  a  frank  statement  of  an 
honorable  motive  for  the  book  ;  and  the 
present  reviewer  would  like  to  have  seen 
it  justified  by  work  that  was  really  an 
improvement  upon  the  entertaining  cav- 
alry stories  to  which  this  author  first  set 
her  pen-name.     It  cannot  be  said  that 
The  Soul  of  the  Bishop  is  such  work. 
The  topic  is  akin  to  that  of  Robert  Els- 
mere,  but  the  treatment  is  not  nearly  so 
earnest,  so  strong,  or  so  intelligent.     It- 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  in  a  way 
well-written,  with   good   conversations, 
and  clearly  defined  characters;  and  where 
the  main  points  of  the  controversy  are 
made,  they  are  well  made.     The  story  is 
possible,,  its  experiences  by  no  means 
unnatural.     It    has   the  falsity  to   life 
that  all  novels  concerning  intense  emo- 
tional experience  must   have  :  namely, 
that  they  are  essentially  episodic  ;  they 
take  no  account  of  the  immense  healing 
and  changing  influences  of  long  spaces 
of  time.     In  the  mere  love  story  that 
is  no  serious  objection,  for  after  all  the 
reader  does  not  care  to  see  the  heroine 
of  twenty  in  her  resigned  and  somewhat 
portly  forties, — he  would   rather  leave 
her  desolate  in  the  last  chapter,  facing 
the  unendurable  years.     But  a  novel  of 
religious  storm  and   stress  should  not 
end   by  ignoring  the  fact  that   honest 
and   reasonable  young  souls, — as  this 
one  in  the  story  was,  —  come  to  some 
sort  of  tenable  theory  of  life  by  mature 
years.     Probably  the  mischiefs   played 
by  religious  differences  in  Cecil's  per- 
sonal life  and  relations  were  irremedi- 
able ;  but  she  did  not  live  all  her  days 
tossed  and  torn  with  agitation,  or  brood- 
ing in  desolation,  either  over  the  reli- 


gious questions  themselves  or  the  con- 
sequences they  had  wrought.  The  dull, 
but  sane  and  not  unhelpful,  after-chap- 
ter of  young  despair  is  worth  writing  ; 
and  especially  necessary,  if  one  would 
make  a  just  study  of  the  sort  of  prob- 
lems here  taken  up.  The  book  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  —  that  of  treat- 
ing all  things  in  which  high  human  emo- 
tion is  involved,  all  things  on  which 
vital  human  experience  turns,  as  proper 
subject  matter  for  fiction.  The  theory 
of  art  that  can  find  the  experiences  least 
human — the  side  of  life  that  we  have 
in  common  with  the  beasts — the  most 
congenial  material,  while  those  spiritual 
agitations  that  have  shaken  the  world 
are  ruled  out  as  mere  didacticism,  is  a 
singularly  blind  one.  Nevertheless,  it 
takes  a  stronger  mind  and  a  finer  in- 
sight to  write  a  good  religious  novel 
than  a  gossipy  tale  of  manners  or  ro- 
mance,— by  as  much  as  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra, 
or  O  May  I  Join  the  Choir  Invisible, 
or  Dover  Beach,  are  better  poetry  than 
Austin  Dobson's  verselets ;  and  The 
Soul  of  the  Bishop  cannot  be  called  an 
altogether  successful  effort  at  this  diffi- 
cult type  of  writing. 

We  may  mention,  before  closing  this 
review,  a  child's  book,  Everybody  s  Fairy 
Godmother?  which  is  really  a  parable 
rather  than  a  story.  It  is  California!!  in 
subject,  written  by  a  Californian  lady; 
it  is  pretty,  even  for  a  grown  person's 
reading,  and  in  spite  of  a  little  senti- 
mentality that  a  critical  grown  person 
will  feel  in  it ;  and  children  will  proba- 
bly like  it  unqualifiedly.  Little  girls  will, 
at  least  ;  little  boys  are  not  as  willing  to 
receive  moral  lessons  in  a  story.  This 
particular  moral  lesson  is  a  wise  and 
sweet  one,  and  the  story  is  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  children's  books. 


1  Everybody's   Fairy   Godmother.      By    Dorothy  Q. 
New  York  :  Tail  Sons  &  Co. :  1893 . 
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THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  as  we  have  often  said 
editorially,  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  Californian 
magazine.  When  its  name  was  first  given,  one  that 
should  restrict  it  to  such  a  function  was  avoided, 
and  the  name  that  was  chosen  by  its  founders  was 
meant  to  make  it  the  representative  of  all  the  new 
West  that  was  at  that  time  just  coming  into  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  through  the  first  over- 
land railway.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  the  only  literary 
magazine  that  has  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years  existed  in  the  whole  tract  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  :  neither  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  nor  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  has  ever  maintained  one.. 
It  has  been  inevitable  that  California  has  borne  the 
chief  part  in  this  literary  achievement :  not  because 
Californian  writers  and  topics  have  been  given  pref- 
erence by  the  editors  over  those  of  the  other  States 
in  the  far  Western  region ;  but  because  there  has 
been  from  the  first  in  California  a  bent  toward  lit- 
erary production  such  as  none  of  the  other  Western 
States  has  shown.  There  is  but  now  rising  in 
the  Northwest,  especially  in  Washington,  a  young 
literature  of  much  promise.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  to  know  what  is  the  comparative  lit- 
erary disposition  in  the  far  Western  States,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  manuscripts  offered  to  the  OVERLAND. 
We  have  taken  at  random  one  recent  record-book, 
in  which  2,000  manuscripts  were  registered,  and 
tabulated  these  according  to  the  addresses  of  the 
authors.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
number  of  manuscripts  received  will  show  about  the 
same  ratios. 

OF  THE  2,000  manuscripts  tabulated,  1,314,  or 
about  66  per  cent,  were  from  the  Pacific  States, 
Alaska,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Next  come 
the  northeastern  States, — New  England  and  the  old 
"Middle  States," — from  which  298  manuscripts 
were  offered,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  and 
of  this  number  more  than  two  thirds, — 207, — came 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  About  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  manuscripts  offered  to  this  far 
Western  magazine,  it  will  be  seen,  are  from  these 
two  literary  centers.  218  of  the  2,000  manuscripts, 
about  1 1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  came  from  the  old 
Middle  West,  from  ten  different  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  ;  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  number  from 
Illinois.  126  manuscripts,  over  6  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  came  from  fifteen  southern  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ;  nearly  half  of  these  from  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis.  Forty-one  manu- 
scripts, scarcely  more  than  2  per  cent,  came  from 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  Canada  and  England,  then 
France,  Chile,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Australia,  Italy,  and 


Greece.     With  three  manuscripts  no  addresses  were 
given. 

OF  THE  1,314  manuscripts  from  the  Pacific  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  1,084  manuscripts 
came  from  California,  54  per  cent  of  the  whole 
2,000  ;  94  were  offered  by  Washington  writers,  less 
than  5  per  cent, — less  than  the  number  that  were 
sent  out  here  from  New  York  State,  viz,  125  From 
Oregon  53  manuscripts  were  offered,  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  considerably  less 
than  the  number — 82 — offered  here  from  Massachu- 
setts. From  eleven  States  and  Territories  lying 
next  east  of  these  three  Pacific  ones,  just  the  sftme 
number  of  manuscripts  is  recorded  as  from  Massa- 
chusetts,— 4  per  cent  of  the  2,000  ;  nearly  half  of 
these  come  from  Colorado.  Of  the  California  offer- 
ings, again,  64  per  cent  come  from  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Bay  region  ;  nearly  23  percent  from  South- 
ern California,  especially  Los  Angeles;  while  central 
and  northern  California  and  the  mountain  counties 
send  the  rest.  In  Washington,  it  is  worth  noting 
manuscripts  are  sent  from  many  places,  though  Ta- 
coma  leads  distinctly ;  while  in  Oregon  two  thirds 
come  from  Portland. 

JUDGE  COOLEY  says  wisely  that  in  no  respect  does 
the  Hawaiian  affair  show  more  clearly  the  mischief  of 
allowing  our  representatives  to  intermeddle  in  the  af- 
fairs even  of  the  smallest  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  than  in  this  :  that  at  a  time  when  matters 
of  the  most  critical  importance  to  the  whole  of  this 
great  nation  are  pending,  and  the  coolest  judgment 
of  everyone  is  needed,  we  are  distracted  from  their 
prompt  and  proper  consideration  by  excitement  over 
the  affairs  of  a  small,  remote  island,  which  ought  not 
to  be  of  the  least  practical  concern  to  us.  English 
ministries  have  more  than  once  been  upset,  and  the 
most  important  domestic  affairs  thrown  into  confu- 
sion for  years,  by  foreign  entanglements  of  trivial 
importance.  If  the  experience  of  England,  and  now 
of  our  own  country,  might  lead  to  more  wisdom  in 
future,  the  present  unpleasant  experience,  and  the 
rivers  of  printers'  ink  it  has  caused  to  flow  in  vain, 
might  ,not  be  wasted.  Unfortunately,  unless  time 
brings  more  wisdom,  the  effect  of  the  incident  is  go- 
ing to  be  that  our  ministers  will  feel  that  over-sym- 
pathy in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  may  not  be 
wise,  but  is  likely  to  be  popular ;  and  we  have  many 
and  many  a  man  in  public  life  who  is  more  concerned 
to  be  popular  than  to  be  wise.  Our  position  toward 
Hawaii  has  been,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, one  from  which  there  was  no  creditable  es- 
cape :  to  go  forward  was  dishonor,  to  go  backward 
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humiliation.  Probably  a  truly  diplomatic  administra- 
tion would  have  chosen,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  find  some  cautious  side  exit.  Doubtless  our  Con- 
grevs  will  in  the  end  do  this  ;  but  an  ungraceful  exit 
at  best,  it  will  be  still  more  so  after  botk  the  others 
have  been  tried.  To  plain  people  at  a  distance  from 
the  center  of  disturbance,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
worst  embarrassments  of  the  whole  situation  might 
have  been  avoided  by  both  the  administrations  con- 
cerned, if  either  one  had  sent  a  non-partisan  com- 
mission of  three  men  to  Hawaii, —  Mr.  Harrison  in 
place  of  hurried  action  without  any  investigation,  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  place  of  investigation  by  a  single  com- 
misMoner  of  his  own  party,  whose  report  was  sure  to 
be  bitterly  attacked. 

A  we  write,  the  Midwinter  Fair  is  still  in  so  in- 
complete a  condition  that  no  very  definite  comment 
on  it  is  possible;  yet  so  rapidly  nearing  completion 
that  this  number  will  scarcely  be  in  the  hands  of  read- 
ers before  the  formal  opening.  In  external  aspect, 
it  is  about  as  it  will  be  when  the  opening  comes,  yet 
by  no  means  as  it  will  be  by  April  or  May,  if  the 
possibilities  of  floral  display  are  lived  up  to.  But  of 
what  the  extent  and  interest  of  exhibits  will  be,  little 
idea  can  be  had  as  yet,  for  the  exhibits  are  but  get- 
ting into  place.  The  space  covered  by  this  Fair 
will  be  about  the  same  as  that  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Centennial  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  general 
aspect  it  will  make  about  as  much  of  a  showing  ;  but 
this  will  be  due  to  the  large  number  of  private  dis- 
plays and  entertainments  annexed  to  it,  rather  than 
to  the  extent  of  the  Fair  proper, —  which  will  include 
some  very  interesting  displays  from  other  States  and 
nations,  but  of  course  nothing  like  the  systematic 
showing  of  the  world's  resources  and  civilization  that 
the  Centennial  Fair  had,  not  to  speak  of  the  Colum- 
bian Fair.  In  architecture,  in  beauty,  in  the  ingenu- 
ity of  its  attractions,  this  exposition,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  of  the  post-Columbian  period  in 
this  country,  must  almost  of  necessity  excel  all  of  the 
pre-Columbian  ones.  So  far,  the  most  notable  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  has  been  built  without  any  public 
aid  or  any  loans,  by  the  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  single  State ;  a  thing  surely  unprecedented. 
If  it  shall  get  through  to  the  end  without  an  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  to  make  up  deficiencies,  it  will  be 
a  singularly  honorable  record  ;  one  of  those  strokes 
of  dramatic  liberality  by  which  California  ever  and 
anon  silences  criticism  that  is  really  due  her  record 
as  to  public  spirit  in  some  directions. 

Queen  Isabella  and  Harriet  Hosmer. 

>R  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  : 

Queen  Isabella  is  coming  to  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
Not  her  present  deposed  majesty,  but  —  in  counter- 
feit presentment — the  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  saint 
of  the  Spanish  people,  more  revered  than  Wash- 
ington, set  down  in  the  records  of  seven  languages 
as  one  of  the  world's  great  rulers. 


At  Jackson  Park,  strangely  enough,  the  great 
patroness  of  Columbus,  who  undertook  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  voyage  not  in  the  name  of  Spain  but 
in  that  of  her  own  crown  of  Castile,  was  wholly  ig- 
nored. One  of  the  first  plans  of  the  Exposition, 
in  especial  charge  of  the  Isabella  Society  of  Chicago, 
was  to  honor  her  memory  by  a  statue,  which  should 
be  the  one  thing  to  remain  after  the  White  City  of 
staff  was  reduced  to  its  original  powder  ;  and  the 
order  was  given  to  the  greatest  woman  sculptor  that 
ever  lived— Harriet  Hosmer.  But  it  came  about, 
through  personal  differences  among  the  managers, 
that  the  plan  fell  through, — the  statfle  was  never 
exhibited, — and  to  the  indignation  of  the  .Infanta, 
when,  she  visited  the  Exposition,  she  found  in  all 
that  display  not  so  much  as  a  photograph  to  stand 
for  honoring  of  her  great  ancestress  By  a  happy 
chance  the  Californian  women  had  named  their  little 
pampas  building  the  "Queen  Isabella  Pampas 
Palace,"  and  it  was  this  lhat  brought  to  our  Coast 
both  Miss  Hosmer  and  her  statue  of  Isabella. 

Miss  Hosmer  has  come  to  spend  six  months  in 
the  Slate,  and  coming  as  she  does  with  Isabella, 
should  find  herself  especially  at  home,  since  this 
is  the  only  State  that  has  kept  much  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Spain.  Our  cities,  harbors,  mountain 
ranges,  and  rivers,  bear  Spanish  names  ;  a  consid- 
erable number  of  our  people  speak  the  language  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  old  missions  testify  that  we  at  least 
are  not  afraid  of  the  religion  of  Isabella.  California 
is  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  that  washes  the  India 
Columbus  thought  to  reach,  and  in  California  is  re- 
alized more  nearly  his  dream  than  anywhere  else  in 
America. 

This  country,  come  to  think  of  it,  has  been  for- 
tunate in  its  queens.  By  her  initiative  in  its  discov- 
ery, Isabella  became  queen  of  the  entire  continent ; 
under  Elizabeth,  in  1607,  began  the  English  coloni- 
zation, destined  to  be  the  controlling  one  ;  and  to- 
day Victoria  rules  the  largest  single  area  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  good  company  we  find  the  queen  of  art, 
who  has  by  her  statue  associated  her  name  with  the 
earliest  of  these  illustrious  sovereigns. 

Harriet  Hosmer  was  a  delicate  child,  and  her 
mother  and  elder  sister  had  both  died  of  consump- 
tion. Her  father,  a  physician  of  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, turned  the  younger  girl  outdoors,  to  lead 
the  free  life  of  a  boy, — a  daring  thing  to  do  in  those 
days  of  staid  indoor  standards  for  girls.  She  grew 
up  with  the  name  of  a  tom-boy,  but  with  a  joyous, 
lollicking  health  that  was  the  delight  of  her  father's 
heart.  Her  constant  companionship  with  horses 
gave  her  a  freedom  of  action  and  self-reliance,  for 
whoever  can  manage  a  horse  can  manage  self  and 
others.  It  is  told  of  her  among  other  reminiscences 
that  it  was  a  favorite  prank  of  her  madcap  days  to 
run  away  from  her  lovers  on  horseback.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  new  admirer  essayed  to  join  her  in  her  daily 
gallop.  Her  horse  at  once  became  apparently  un- 
manageable. The  young  man,  alarmed,  tried  to 
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reach  her  side  to  rescue  her  from  the  back  of  the 
plunging  animal,  when  a  sly  cut  of  her  whip  sent 
his  own  horse  madly  ahead,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Miss  Harriet's,  in  perfect  control,  took  a  neighbor- 
ing fence  with  a  flying  leap,  and  disappeared  across 
the  fields.  This  was  but  one  of  many  stories  that 
circulated  among  the  young  people  of  Boston  of  that 
day,  concerning  the  results  of  Doctor  Hosmer's  sys- 
tem with  a  delicate  daughter  whom  he  feared  to 
lose.  Miss  Hosmer  is  today  a  model  of  health  and 
good  cheer, — vivacious,  sensible  and  entertaining  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  able  to  take  her  gallop  across  the 
fields  as  of  yore,  for  she  is  one  who  will  never  grow 
old. 

She  was  born  an  artist,  but  she  did  not  come  to 
her  inheritance  without  severe  training  and  many 
hindrances.  In  the  first  place,  desiring  to  study 
-anatomy  as  a  preparation  for  her  art  work,  she 
found  the  doors  of  the  medical  colleges  shut  against 
her.  At  last,  in  St.  Louis,  she  was  permitted  to 
take  the  needed  studies,  and  followed  them  for  three 
years.  She  did  some  modeling  in  this  country,  but 
her  real  work  began  in  Rome.  Her  father  and 
•Charlotte  Cushman  accompanied  her  thither.  She 
worked  in  John  Gibson's  studio,  copying  from  the 
antique,  learning  the  technique  of  her  art,  and 
meanwhile  developing  her  own  taste  and  idealism. 
Ideal  busts  of  Daphne  and  Medusa  were  among  her 
first  works  ;  her  first  full-size  statue  was  of  ^none. 
Her  statue  of  Puck,  an  original  and  spirited  work, 
was  done  in  1855.  Many  copies  of  this  were  made, 
one  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  her  growing  repu- 
tation abroad  soon  reached  America,  and  became  a 
matter  of  great  pride.  Following  Puck  came  a  com- 
panion, The  Will-o'-the-Wisp ;  an  ideal  reclining 
statue  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci ;  a  colossal  figure  of 
Zenobia,  of  great  beauty  and  nobility  ;  one  of  Thom- 
as K.  Benton  for  St.  Louis,  where  her  Beatrice  also 
is  owned  ;  and  a  mouument  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Many  later  works  of  hers  are  in  England,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  New  York,  and  a  few  in  California  ;  one 
.  of  these  is  a  bust  of  Remi  Chabot,  of  Oakland. 

Miss  Hosmer's  home  is  in  Rome,  where  she  is  an 
important  figure  in  art  circles,  and  a  great  favorite 
socially.  It  was  a  very  daring  thing  for  her  to  do, 
as  a  young  girl,  especially  an  American  girl,  to 
step  into  the  art  arena  of  Rome  ;  but  she  has  con- 
quered her  place  completely,  both  personally  and  as 
an  artist.  She  came  from  Rome  last  September  to 
place  her  statue  in  Jackson  Park,  but  a  fate  kindlier 
to  California  than  Chicago  has  given  the  honor  to  us 
instead. 

Miss  Hosmer  has  unusual  inventive  ability  in 
constructing  and  designing  machinery,  and  has  de- 


vised a  new  process  of  converting  the  ordinary  lime- 
stone of  Italy  into  marble,  and  also  one  for  model- 
ing the  first  shape  of  the  statue  by  covering  the 
rough  plaster  with  wax,  and  thus  working  out  the 
finer  lines.  It  was  a  model  of  this  sort  of  the  Isa- 
bella statue  that  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  saw  in 
Rome,  and  described  so  vividly  at  the  dedication  of 
the  little  Queen  Isabella  Pampas  Palace. 

California  has  now  a  rare  opportunity  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  that  little  palace  gave  her.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  ladies  of  California 
would  unite  to  secure  the  needed  funds  to  cast  the 
statue  in  bronze,  to  remain  here.  In  arranging  to 
have  it  brought  out,  Mrs.  Strong  also  secured  for 
California  the  right  to  cast  the  first  bronze.  As  the 
statue  of  James  Lick  is  now  being  cast  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  follow  with  one  of 
the  great  queen.  It  would  show  a  combination  of 
women's  work  better  than  forty  women's  buildings 
filled  with  laces  and  embroideries.  The  Sixteenth 
Century  woman  appeared,  let  us  hope  for  the  last 
time,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  California 
should  be  proud  to  show  in  the  handiwork  of  the 
woman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  image  of  the 
queen  who  was  four  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the 
men  in  her  time;  how  far  in  advance  of  the  women 
it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Californian. 

Harriet  Hosmer. 

To  welcome  thee,  inspired  one, 

How  may  our  hearts  find  word  or  tone  ? 

Canst  thou  not  teach,  whose  spirit,  spent, 
Hath  made  the  marble  eloquent, 
And  given  soul  unto  the  stone  ? 

Thine  is  the  voice  whose  accent  still 

Heralds  Medusa's  tale  of  ill. 

Wins  Daphne  from  her  mazy  bower, 
Unveils  Zenobia's  mystic  power, 

Her  gaze  that  burns,  her  lips  that  chill. 

Alas,  the  words  that  we  would  speak, 
They  all  are  thine.     Our  best  is  weak. 
Oh,  with  thy  creant  finger-tips, 
Christen  all  pure,  art-vowed  lips, 
That  nobler  heights  their  spirits  seek. 

We  ask  thy  grace,  O  heart  divine, 

To  turn  our  water  into  wine. 

So  vintage  of  faint  hydromel 
Becomes  by  fine,  translucent  spell 

Best  blood  of  thy  Falernian  vine. 

Charles  J.  Woodbury. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Briefer  Notice. 

Our  Dick l  is  an  appreciative  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  Scotch  terrier  which  will  touch  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  his  race, — 
not  that  they  will  admit  at  all  that  this  dog,  who  has 
his  virtues  chronicled  and  his  portrait  taken  in  a  doz- 
en poses,  is  at  all  equal  to  their  own  pets ;  but  never- 
theless they  will  enjoy  reading  the  pretty  little  book, 
and  put  the  writer  down  as  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  insight. 

M:^  Repplier's  Essays  in  Idleness-  causes  one  to 
doubt  the  aptness  of  its  title,  for  they  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  very  commendable  industry.  Possibly  the 
idleness  may  lie  in  the  author's  mind  in  the  fact  that 
in  these  essays  she  has  not  her  war  paint  and  feath- 
ers on  so  much  as  usual,  and  that  she  has  used  her 
scrap-book  more  than  sh;  often  does. 

The  result  is  pleasing  and  reposeful  essays,  with 
a  decided  "literary  ''  tone  to  them.  The  first  essay, 
'•  Agrippina,"  celebrates  Miss  Repplier's  cat,  and  it 
is  a  cat  that  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  be  celebrated, — 
but  its  high  desert  would  have  met  with  slight  rec- 
ognition had  it  not  had  for  an  associate  (Miss  Rep- 
plier  expressly  renounces  the  title  of  mistress)  so  dis- 
cerning and  sympathetic  a  person.  Cat  lovers  will 
be  glad  to  have  in  print  an  essay  so  accurate  and  so 
acute  on  the  esoteric  characteristics  of  their  pets. 

lOur  Dick.  By  Willard  Brown  Harrington.  San 
Francisco:  (,'.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.:  1894. 

^Essays  in  Idleness.  By  Agnes  Repplier.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1893. 
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WEAKENED  BY  OVERWORK 


A  Weil-Known  Lowell  Grocer 


MAKES  USE  OF 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

AND  SOON  RECOVERS  STRENGTH. 


"A  year  ago,  my  partner  died,  and  the 
whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  a  large 
grocery  business  fell  upon  me.  The  increased 
care  and  hard  work  so  taxed  my  strength 
that  I  became  all  run  down,  had  no  appetite, 
was  weak,  nervous,  and  endured  all  the  tor- 
ments which  headache,  indigestion,  and  total 
loss  of  energy  could  inflict.  The  medicine 
recommended  me  did  no  more  good  than  so 
much  water.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  favorably  brought  to  my  attention,  I  tried  it, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  feel  better.  I  continued  to  take  this  medicine  for  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  winch  time  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  My  appetite,  energy,  and 
strength  returned,  and  all  traces  of  headache  and  nervousness  disappeared.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  I  had  not  taken  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  I  should  be  totally  unable  to 
attend  to  business."— WM.  H.  BROWN,  33  Gorham  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You 
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THIS     SAME     BRAN  I 
OUR      GRANDPARENTS 


WAS  USED    B> 

AND    ARE   THE    ONLY 


ROGERS    GOODS 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  SINCE  THE  YEAR 

184-7-  

FICTITIOUS  BRANDS  OF    ROGERS    SPOONS 
ETC.WERE   UNKNOWN  UNTIL  MANY  YEARS  LATER. 

'THE  QUESTION"WILLTHEY  WEAR"? 

l\eed  TveVer  be   asKed  if  your  (JJopd^bear 

lt\iS    TRADE    AAARK     OS   it 

guarantees    THE  QUALITY. 

BE   SURE   THE    PREFIX  "1847"  IS  STAMPED 

ON    EVERY   ARTICLE 
FOR  SALE   BYTHE    PRINCIPAL    DEALERS.  , 

If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine  1  847  Rogers  Goods  can  be  ~S  -       n"\ 

obtained,  address  THE  MERIDKN  BRITANNIA  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  A, V  ° 

Illustrations  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  information  will  be  mailed  PHUIT   CPRJ& 
you.    (MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Those  who  have  the  most 

have    it,  as   a    rule,    because   they 
save  the  most.   They're  more  eco- 
nomical.    These    people  buy 
Pearline.      Proof — in  all 
stores    of  the   better     class 
throughout  the  land,  you'll 
find  the  sales  of  Pearline  far 
in  the  lead.   Now,  these  eco- 
nomical people  wouldn't  use 
Pearline  for  their  washing 
and  cleaning,  if  they  didn't 
find  it  to  be  just  what  we 
say — the  most  economical  in 
every  way.     Would  they  ? 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  "  this  is  as  good  as" 
or  "the  same  as  Pearline."  IT'S  FALSE-Pearlme  is  never  peddled, 
and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  plr  - 

J  ...   t      t  AAC\  JAMr 


honest — send  it  back. 
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The  Highest  Medal  I 


I 


WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893, 
Awarded  to  the 

Munson 
Typewriter 

No.l.i 


The  most  elastic  and      j 
easy  touch. 


MUNSON  NO.  I. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

STANDARD  MACHINE. 
Absolute  Alignment.     Interchangeable  Type-wheel,      j 
Write  any  language.  <  \ 

Impossible  to  tell  you   the  i   | 

whole  story  here.     Send  us  your  address  for  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  and  particulars. 

THE  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

162  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  V.  S.  A 


Perfect  Work. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CRAZ' 


Iquilt  of  500  square  inches 
Imade  with  package  of  60 

splendid  Silk  pieces,  assorted  brigh    colors,  250.     s  packs  $i. 

Silk,  Plush,  and  Velvet,  40  large  pieces,  assorted  colors,  soc. 

Lemarie's  Silk  Mills,  Little  Ferry,  X.  J. 


You  can  wr!te  s*016""5  in  a° 

hour  by  the  celebrated  non- 
shading,  non-position,  connective  vowel  PERNIN  method. 
Read  like  print ;  great  brevity.  L«t>sons  by  MAIL.  Trial  Free. 
Write  H.  M.  PERNIN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

id  SINGER  Sew. 

ing  Machine,  with  a  complete  Bet  of  at- 
lenta  and  guaranteed  for  10  ytart.  Shipped  any- 
i  on  30  dayt'  trial.     A'o  money  required  in  tut- 
6,000  now  in  u»».   World'l  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
BUT  from    factory.  Bare    dealers*  and    aeentt'  profit. 
Write    tcMjaj  for  our    LARGE   FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oiford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  A?e.,  Chicago,  III 


THf  WORLD'S  FAIR  Effi 

IMEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  1MTAHTOK  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  (end  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  Tillable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Addreu 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  Qaln«j,  UL 


FRENGH,GERMAN,SPANISH,ITALIAN 

Part  I .,  either  language,  sent  free  on  receipt  2-cent  stamp. 

MEISTERSCHAFT  PUB.  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


BARGAINS  IN  TYPEWRITERS 

S85.OO   rAl.JUK.APHS    for    HSO.OO 
and    np.      SOo.OO     REMINOTON8    lor 
835.66  and  up.    ODEI,I,S  for  S8.OO. 
Others  in  proportion. 

A.  W.  HUMP  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio- 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

Artistic  bent  iron-work  for  home  decorations.  We  buy  your 
finished  work.  Our  man-  CT  D  C  1.7  *°r  a  stamP  to 
ual  tells  you  all  about  it.  I  It  a_  EL 


A.  J.  WEED  &  CO., 


I      It    t-    t—     pay  postage. 
106-108  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Criterion  and   Parabolon  MAGIC   LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticona,  Oil,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World's 
Fair,  Scripture,  Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  pub- 
lic lectures  or  private  talks. 

Catalogues     i    p   Pm  T  o   pn        16  Beebnan  St..  New  Yert._ 
free.        J-  »•  tULT  &  tU.      189  La  Salle  st.(  CUoie0i  m. 
\\  lieu  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMFORT  AND 
ADORNMENT 


Are  the  principal  objects  in  furnishing  a  Home.  We  all  appreciate 
comfortable  things,  and  know  when  appearances  please  us.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  is,  however,  not  so  simple  a  matter  :  it 
requires  not  only  native  good  taste,  but  also  that  command  of 
materials  and  knowledge  of  details  which  long  experience  alona 
can  give. 

We  have  all  the  requisite  materials — in  Carpets,  Furniture  and 
Upholstery — for  any  style  of  furnishing,  and  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  any  ideas  or  plans  desired,  or  to  assume  entire  charge  and 
responsibility. 

Sketches  and  estimates  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 

Carpets,    Kiarnituire,    Upholstery, 

641-647  MARKET  STREET, 

San    Francisco. 


STEEDMAN'S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need 
Stmlman's  Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


At  T  Price  > 


Watches,  Guns,  Buggies,  Harness, 
Sen  ins  Machines,  Organs,  Bicycles, 
Farm  tools,  Safes,  etc,  List  FREE. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


f%|  •%1TA  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  Scboo.. 
W|  •  W  ^W  Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
I  kM  I  W  T.S.  DENISON.Pub.Chicago.nl 


FL22RS 


HARDWOOD 

THICK  OR  THIN. 

Send  for  my  New  Catalogue,  fully  illus- 
trated with  Artistic  Patterns  for  Halls, 
Dining-Rooms,  Parlors  or  Chambers. 

Finest  Wax  Polish  and  Weighted  Brushes 


S.  C.  JOHNSON,  RACINE,  W1S.  8 

^T 
isms 


EPILEPSY 


A  member  of  my  family  having  been  cured  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner ot  this  terrible  disease,  I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
gladly  make  known  the  remedy,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  any 
one  addressing  MRS.  H.  JONES,  Box  606,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONSTIPATION 

Address   UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.    All. 
(Treatise  mailed  free.)  7B  43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HALAKAWANA    CURES    ASTHMA. 

Infallible.  Instantaneous. 

50  Cents.    A'l  Druggists  or  by  Mail. 
E.  L.  St.  Ceran  &  Co.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mail  2C.  stamp  for  sealed  instruction 
how  to  enlarge  your  bust  5  inches,  by 
using  "  iSmma  "  Bust  Developer. 

Guaranteed.  24  page  illustrated  cata 
ogue  for  6  cents.  Address  EMMA  TOILET  BAZAR,  228 
Tremont  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.  Mention  this  magazine. 

TC'WT1ID^\"D^*  Holy  Land,  California,  Mexico, 
ff  \J  J&^J Jt  JCl  Florida,  etc.  Excursions  and  in- 
dividual tickets.  Ocean  Tickets  by  all  lines.  Tourist  Gazette  free. 
H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  113  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Eat.  1844.) 
Official  Ticket  Agents  for  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 


LADIES 


BLANKET 

your  horse  with  a 

Alk  dealer  or  writ* 


B 


URLIN6TOH  "STAV-OH." 

Burlington  BUnkel  Co. Burlington,  Wl». 


ARCHITECTURAL  SUGGESTIONS 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


BELL-CAP-SIC 
PLASTERS 


CURE  WIITH 
A  MAG  1C 

TOUCHY 


The  Father  and 


Mother  of  the  Puppies." 


Bell-cap-sic  Plasters 


support  and  strengthen  weak,  painful  and  TIRED  muscles — cure  coughs  and  colds, 
and  prevent  dangerous  complications — cure  weak  backs,  and  ACHING  sides.  In  short, 
Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  stop  pain  by  removing  the  cause.  The  genuine  have  a 
picture  of  a  bell  on  the  back  cloth.  ^f^_ 

J.M.GROSVENOR  &  CO. 

I  O3  Milk  St.,  Boston;  Mass, 


A  colored  oleograph  of  the  above  picture,  11x14  in. .without  ad- 
vertising, mounted  ready  for  framing,  and  a  Bell-cap-sic  Plas- 
ter, sent  post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 30e.  (stamps  )  In 
writing,  please  specify  "  Father  and  Mother  of  the  Puppies." 


K  K  i;.Ml,l.\  CKEAM  makes  pearly  white  teeth.     Sample  sent  free.    J.  M.  Grosvenor  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  best  bicycle  is  the 
cheapest;  the  lightest 
bicycle  is  the  best  if  it 
is  also  the  strongest. 

The 


Raleigh 


Zimmerman 
and  his 
Raleigh 
are  one. 


in  f/ic  lightest  fnnl  the  strongest 
on  account  of  its  superior  nnt- 
t<  i- nil  an, I  scientific  construction. 

Ridden  by  the  champions  of  seven  nations, 

Get  the  Catalogue  from 

The  Raleigh  Cycle  Co. 

2081-3  Seventh  Ave., 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  /  NY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jl?e  Qlub 
<$oe  retails 

MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  GIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee  these 
Cocktails  to  be  made 
of  absolutely  pure  and 
well  matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing  equal 
to  the  bet,t  cocktails 
served  over  any  bar 
in  the  world;  being 
compounded  in  accu- 
rate proportions,!  hey 
will  always  be  found 
of  uniform  qnality, 
and,  blending  thor- 
oughly, are  superior 
to  those  mixed  as 
wanted. 

W  e  p  r  e  f  e  r  you 
should  buy  of  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not 
keep  them  we  will 
send  a  selection  of 
four  bottles,  prepaid, 
for  $6.<W. 

G.F.HEUBLEIN&BRO. 

Sole  Proprietors, 

39  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Hartford, Conn.,  ani 

20  Piccadilly,  W. 

T.ondon,  Eng. 

fy  For  sale  bv  all 
druggists  and  dealer; . 


When  you  write,  olease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OVERLANDS. 

DECEMBER. 

Gardens  of  Christmastide,  Ella  M.  Sexton.     With  9  illustrations. 

The  Advertising  Page,  W.  H.  McDougal. 

The  Soul  of  Kaiulani,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 

Netje,  Marie  Frances  Upton. 

In  the  Stronghold  of  the  Piutes,  Jones  Adams.     With  8  illustrations. 

The  Higher  Law,  Wilbur  Larremore. 

The  Bagley  Kidnaping,  Marie  Allen  Kimball. 

With  Pick  and  Shovel,  Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 

Where  Mother  Is,  Elizabeth  A.  Vore. 

The  Whistling  Buoy,  Lester  Bell.     With  9  illustrations. 

Christmas,  Aurilla  Furber. 

Psyche's  Wanderings.     Concluded,  F.  W.  Cotton. 

When  Eternity  Speaks,  Nelly  Booth  Simmons. 

The  Petaled  Thorn,  Ella  Higginson. 

Famous   Paintings    Owned   on   the   West   Coast.     XII.     Gerdme's    "The 

Sword  Dance."     With  illustration. 
The  Cataract  Birds,  TJieron  Brown.     With  illustration. 
Butterflies  That  Come  to  Town,  Mary  E.  Bamford.     With  5  illustrations. 
The  Life  of  St.  Alexis,  Arthur  B.  Simonds. 
The  Voice  of  California,  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 
Verse  of  the  Year,  III.     Etc.,  and  Book  Reviews. 

JANUARY. 

Wind  and  Wave,  CJiarles  Warren  Stoddard.     With  illustration. 

Some  Comments  on  Babies,  Milicent  W.  Shinn.     With  28  illustrations. 

Travis  Hallett's  Half-Back,  Frank  Norris.     With  illustration. 

Two  Sunsets,  Earnest  Malcolm  Shipley. 

Onward,  Alice  Henry. 

A  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jacob  Voorsanger. 

Non  Visus,  Narnie  Harrison. 

A  Bribe  Defeated,  Colvin  B.  Brown.     With  2  illustrations. 

Silence,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

Micronesia,  Isaiah  Bray.     With  6  illustrations. 

Heralds  of  Day,  Aurilla  Furber. 

The  Rich  Fool  and  the  Clever  Pauper,  Horace  Annesley  Vac/tell. 

The  Magic  Pot,  Leonard  Kip. 

Love,  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

Finnegan's  Absalom,  Alice  MacGowan. 

William  T.  Coleman,  A.  S.  Hallidie. 

A  Last  Resort,  Ada  E.  Ferris. 

Adios,  San  Zanja !  B.  C.  Cory.    With  2  illustrations. 

Famous  Paintings  Owned  on  the  West  Coast.     XIII.     Fromentin's  Simoom. 

With  illustration. 

A  Reminiscence,  Laura  Brace  Bates.     With  2  illustrations. 
A  Modern  Knight,  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
Kaiana  and  the  Shark-God,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
A  Contrast,  Juliette  Estelle  Mat/its. 
After  the  Fire.     Chapters  I-II.     Quien. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  visitors  to  our  table  is  this  bright  monthly  from  the  Pacific  Slope. 
The  most  attractive  article  in  the  present  issue  is  a  sketch  of  William  T.  Coleman,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  who  made  himself  famous  by  putting  down  the  Kearney  riots.  Isaiah 
Bray  contributes  a  profusely  illustrated  article  on  "  Micronesia."  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger 
presents  "A  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  The  list  of  attractions  is  long  and  full  of 
items  which  will  be  to  the  liking  of  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  readers.— Boston  Daily  Traveller. 


Free  by  Mail 

On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR 

A  WHOLE  GARDEN, 

Let  us  mall  you  a  Catalogue  which  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Sun»et  Seed  nii<I  Plant  Co.,  (Sher- 
wood Hall  Nursery  Co.)  427-9  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Selected  Seeds  a  specialty. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


* 

from 


5  oc.  to  250.  a  Copy 

$5     to$3     a  Year 


"THE  FOREMOST  OF  OUR   PERIODICALS" 


SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES 

hall  the  Senate  Rule  the  Republic?  .  .  Prof.  H.  von  HOLST 
The  Downfall  of  Financial  Fallacies  .  .  .  DAVID  A.  WELLS 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Opportunities  .  .  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS 
My  Four  Favorite  Parts HENRY  IRVING 

Century's  Struggle  for  Silver    .    .    Prof.  JOHN  B.  McMASTER 

I  Christian  Preacher's  Functions  .  .  .  Dr.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

Politics  as  a  Career Hon.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS 

Why  Women  are  Paid  Less  than  Men  .  .  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT 

he  Art  of  Writing  History W.  E.  H.  LECKY 

Failures  in  Popular  Education  .  .  .  President  C.  W.  ELIOT 

he  Modern  Novel F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

The  McKinley  Act  and  the  Price  of  Living  .  .  Senator  ALDRICH 
Are  the  Great  Novelists  Losing  Favor?  .  .  W.  H.  MALLOCK 
Obstacles  to  Hawaiian  Annexation  .  .  .  Hon.  T.  M.  COOLEY 
Half  a  Million  a  Day  for  Pensions  .  .  Hon.  J.  De  W.  WARNER 

Our  Public  School  System Dr.  J.  M.  RICE 

The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty Prof.  JAMES  BRYCE 

ournalism  as  a  Career J.  W.  KELLER 


SOME  FORTHCOMING  DISCUSSIONS 

Must  the  Democratic  Party  Fail  as  a  Party  of  the  Majority? 
The  Future  of  Our  Banking  System— Free  State  Banks  or  Not? 

The  Ideal  Education  of  an  American  Boy— What  Should  it  Be? 

(An  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  the  beat  teachers) 

The  Actual  Condition  of  Trade— What  it  Promises  for  the  Future 
The  Effects  of  Coming  Tariff  Revision  on  the  Condition  of  Trade 

Education  Reduced  to  an  Exact  Science  by  Psychology 
(Records  of  psychological  study  of  groups  of  children— a  new  science) 

The  General  Socialistic  Tendency  in  American  Thought 

(Reviews  of  the  various  plans  of  social  reform  that  have  found  favor) 

The  Most  Popular  Novels  in  America— A  Library  Census 

A  Calendar  of  Great  Americans— Who  are  Our  Heroes? 

(The  men  that  have  done  most  to  give  character  to  our  national  life) 

The  Direction  of  New  Opportunities  for  Men  and  for  Capital 

(The  best  ways  to  influence  and  fortune  yet  open  to  American  energy) 

The  Mining-Camp  and  Ranch  States  as  Partners  in  the  Union 
Short  Studies  of  Great  Men  and  Autobiographical  Articles 
A  Year  of  American  Literary  Production— A  Review 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Leading  Branches  of  Science 
What  We  may  Hope  for  from  Applications  of  Electricity 


Size  and  Quality  Unchanged 

In  our  time  and  country  men  have  to  do  what  men  never  had  to  do  before:  in  Politics 
there  are  new  tasks;  in  Commerce,  changing  currents;  in  Industry,  colossal  developments; 
n  Education,  new  methods ;  in  Science,  new  discoveries ;  in  Society,  new  conditions ;  even 
n  Religion,  new  attitudes— everywhere  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  experiment.    The 
oremost  men  of  the  world  write  the  Literature  of  Contemporaneous  Activity  for  THE  FORUM. 


By  this  reduction  THE  FORUM  becomes  as  cheap  as  the  magazines  of  mere  entertainment. 


The  Forum  Publishing  Company,   Union  Square,  New  York  ^      *a    year 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN     FRANCISCO    AND    SACRAMKNTO, 


MANUFACTORY 


Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benicia,  Cal. 


Plows,  Harrows, 

Seeders,  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Carts. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 


V7U  IT 
•  ~>J        Lwl^ 


O  of  Every    Description, 


For    City   or   Country 


v  IICH  you  w  rile,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


If  you  need 

Printing 

Paper  Ruling 

Book  Binding 

You  will  be 

Well  served 

By  the 

Bacon  Printing  Company 

508  Clay  Street,  S.  F. 

They  Print  the  "  Overland/ 


:  :  BANK  SAFES  :  : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 


t  SOLE  AGBNT, 
No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes 
•constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  in 
•exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


<7   AND    19   FREMONT    STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS    FOR  C.  B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


P.  O.  Box  2674. 


Established  in  18 


ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Mfgs.,  Importers  and  Jobbers 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 

BROOMS    AND    WHISKS, 

Wrapping  Paper,  Paper  Bags,  Twines,  Brushes,  Etc 
232-230-228-226    FRONT   ST.,  S.   F. 

BROOM  FACTORY  113  DAVIS  ST.,  (top  floor). 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH. 
ERS,  Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


A  SCHOLARSHIP 


in  either  of  the  leading 
Business  Colleges  in  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland  is  offered  for  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY:— or  a 
liberal  CASH  commission  will  be  allowed  to  author- 
ized agents.  For  full  particulars  address 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co., 


Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building, 


8AIC   FJBA5TCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


When  you  write,  please  meutiou  "The  Overland  Monthly.' 


AND 


STRONG 


PRINTING 
PLATE 

UFACTURERS 

430'PINE'ST 

SAMCISCO- 


HALF-TONE 


ENGRflVING 

A-  SPECIALTY- 


MOTIVE  { 


H.  H.  MOORE 

Has  removed   his   stock   of 

FINE  AND   RARE   BOOKS 

No.  543  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made 
of  Old  and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 

KING'S 

OliD   BOOK  STORE, 

15   Fourth   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Libraries  purchased 

IDEAS  WANTED 

For  VAN  DORM'S  MAGAZINE,  the  foremost  journal  of  wit 
ever  published  in  any  land  or  language.  To  every  person  who 
will  send  one  or  more  Original  Ideas,  which  shall  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  editorial  staff.  Ten  Dollars  apiece  will  be 
sent.  Ideas  are  valuable.  For  specimens  of  required  work  send 
10  cents  silver  only  for  sample  copy.  Non-professional  writers 
especially  invited  to  contribute. 

VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  County,  N.Y. 


greakfastfoods 

THEJOHMT.CUTTINGCO, SOLEAGENT5 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAVINGS  AND   LOAN    SOCIETY, 

101  Montgomery  St.,  corner  of  Sutter. 
For  the  six   months  ending  December  31,  1893,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four  and  one- 
sixth  (4  1-6)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary  depos- 
its, payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1894. 
CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE, 

PRIVATE  FAMILY  HOTEL.  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

MRS.  JOHlf  8ANDFORD,  Proprietrfat, 

725  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  CUTTIWSJTHEIR  TEETH  • 

An  Old  and  _  —  . 

Well-Tried  Remedy.  I 
FOROVER  FIFTY  YEARS! 


MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 


has  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by  fl 

the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN  ;  CukfiS  WIND  » 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIAR-  • 
RHCEA.    Sold  by  Druggists  In  gWyMrt  of  1 
the  world.    Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,  and  take  no  oth 
Twenty-five  Cents  a  Bottle. 


of  1 

ns-  • 

er.  B 

• 

*»« 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  Co, 

FISCHBECK    &    GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  3O7  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  aud  Utah  Streets. 

LILY    SOAP 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.^ 

WheiTyou  write,  please  mention  «' 'i'»-e  Overland  Monthly." 


APPLETONS' 
POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is 
without  a  competitor. 

It  is  not  a  technical  magazine. 

It  stands  alone  as  an  educator  > 
and  is  the  best  periodical  for  people 
who  think. 

All  its  articles  are  by  writers  of 
long  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
subjects,  and  are  written  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  understood. 

It  deals  particularly  with  those 
general  and  practical  subjects  which 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  people  at  large. 

Besides  this,  it  keeps  its  readers 
fully  informed  of  all  that  is  being 
done  in  the  broad  Jield  of  science. 

A  reference  to  the  contents  of  any 
of  the  late  numbers  will  more  than 
confirm  the  foregoing  statement. 

$5.00  per  annum;  specimen  copy,  25  cents. 
T>.  APPLETON  &•  CO.,  Publishers, 

l>  3>  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Wheii  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber,  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS,        .......        $2,5O   F>ER  ANNUM 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  JOURNAL   OF  RURAL  INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY,  $i;oo  A  YEAR.         Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  "  California  Orchard  and  Farm1'  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  $3.50. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


•AND 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW, 


Montgomery   Block:, 


San   Kraneisco. 


MONTHLY,   $5.OO  PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

We  club  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  California  Bankers'  Magazine,  for  $6. 50  per  year.  Subscrip- 
tions may  begin  with  any  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  but  with  the  MAY  number  of  the  California 
Bankers'  Magazine,  because  of  technical  references. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


$1.50  per  Tear.  Tenth  Tear. 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
AND  VINE. 

(ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY.; 

Treats  of  the 

Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vineyards 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Henry  A.  Brainara,  Publisher, 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


World's  Parliament  Religions 

By  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  BAR- 
ROWS, in  two  volumes  of  800 
pages  each,  230  illustrations. 
Silk  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00;  Ameri- 
can Morocco,  $9.00;  Full  Turkey 
Morocco  Gilt,  $12.00.  "  All  other 
publications  are  unauthorized, 
unofficial,  inaccurate, incom- 
plete and  misleading,  H.  H. 
Higgenbotham."  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town. 

THE  KING  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  MARKET  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  into  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  free- 
dom from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons: 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  Family  Paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi  -Weekly    Bulletin 

Is  the    regular    Weekly   Bulletin    and    Friday's   issue    of   each    week. 

.  •  . 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

<g"THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 
of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,  ,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly,  alone,  "  1,50 

Weekly,  with  Daily  of  Friday,  "  %,00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Eastern   office,    No.   90    Potter    Building,    New   York    City. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  MonthlY." 


hree  •  Dollars  •  a  •  Year        Single  •  Copy  •  25  •  Cent* 
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The  Overland    Monthly   Publishing    Company 
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The  Pacific  Coast :    San  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :    The  American  News  Co. 


[Entered  at  Sau  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.] 


KNOWLEDGE 

brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
stipation. It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.  Syrup 
ot  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in  5O  cent  and  $1.OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
nt  any  substitute  if  offered. 

CALIFORNIA    FIG    SYRUP   CO., 


_  . 


sot>A, 

-*£•  OFFICE  •€*- 
619  Howard   Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

vj.       Hawaii, 
5amoa, 

New  Zealand  and 
Australia 

REACHED  ONLY 


Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF   THE 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.        Barest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 

A  Traveler's  Paradise. 

Kllauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 
Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  "  Kilauea,"  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
gravures. Address : 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CAI  FORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  mi  Hf  alta-Sooiers  it  called  to 
TIII-:  t'Ki.Kitu  \TI:I> 

HOTEL  DEL  A\ONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAT,. 

America's  famous  SUMMEB  aai  V7INTEB  Eosort. 


MIDWINTER  SCENES  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


RATES  FOR  BOARD :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


ONLY  3^  HOURS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Centra!," 
or  "Shasta"  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  B.  tTAWLEr. 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

OEOBaE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Eotel  del  Host*, 

Monterey,  California. 


1» 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 


THE  NEW  OFFICE   BUILDING  OF 

The    Pacific    Mutual    Life   Insurance  Co.  of  California, 

Northeast  corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
LIFE   INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT   INSURANCE. 

ORGANIZED,  1868. 

Assets,   $2,600,000.00.     Paid   Policy-holders  and 
Representatives,    $6,000,000.00. 

The  only  Life  Insurance  Company  organized  under  the  Laws  of  California. 

For  Policy-holders,  the  best  organization  of  all  American  Companies. 
Most  desirable  forms  of  Insurance. 

Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

Liberal  Dividends  to  Policy-holders. 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE,  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California. 
F.  W.  VOOGT   &   BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department. 

N.  E.  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO   STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STAINED- GLASS-  WINDOWS 
WALL  •  DECORATIONS      • 
DRAPERIES 


SPECIALLY  EXECUTED 

IN  OUR  OWN  WORK-ROOMS 


MARTIN  AND  INGALSBE 
BRUCE  •  PORTER 

715  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


_.  ______     .  ___       .-__->   ,T«->T»  MJLBurJLVfvmmi*  ni 

FIFTH  A7E..H-W      BE,      A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  C0. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     *__BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


ITOI  BANS,  CFFICE  AND  LI3EAS7  FIT- 
TIN03,  DESSS,  CHAI3C,  ETC. 


Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


— )K?~fcseiid    for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^*— - 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO.  UNIOM  OLI7B  BUILDIN1}'  AND 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  COP.  Post  and    Stockton  Sts.       229     SECOND     STREET, 

COAST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL.  PORTLAND,  OK. 


Sjaq  Fraqcigco  Bu$iqe$  College 

J^  .     *     AND     •     - 

School  of  Shorthand. 


THE   GREAT  ACTUAL  BUSINESS   TRAINING   SCHOOL 
OF  THE    PACIFIC   COAST. 


This  Institution  stands  in  the  front  rank  with  the  most  progressive 
commercial  colleges  of  the  United  States.  It  employs  a  large,  carefully 
selected  faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  including  two  penmen  who  have 
a  national  reputation. 

It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  famous  Ellis  System  of  Actual 
Business  Practice  in  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  new  system  of  commercial  training, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  and  is 
still  one  of  its  proprietors. 

The  new  system,  which  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  Business  Colleges  in  this 
country,  discards  all  theory,  text-book  or  routine  work,  and  gives  the  student  actual  business  practice  from  the 
day  he  enters  school  until  his  graduation. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Hininan,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
among  the  prominent  Business  College  educators  of  this  country,  says  of  the  Ellis  system  :  "It  is  just  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for,  for  the  past  thirty  years." 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  College,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  copies  of  our  College 
Journal.  Address, 


N.  S.  PHELPS,  PRESIDENT. 
C.  L.  ELLIS,  SECRETARY. 


s.  F. 


1236    MARKET    STREET, 

Bait    Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Latest  and  Best  (7)  New  '94  flodels, 

LOVELL    DIAMOND    CYCLES. 

All  ether  Cycles  Eclipsed.  See  our  only  the  "  Giraffe," 

Also  our  I9lb.  RACER  and  Complete  Exhibit  Line  at  the  Fair. 
DON'T  BUY  ELSEWHERE  TILL  YOU  SEE  OUR  WHEELS,  OR  YOU  WILL  REGRET  IT. 

SMITHS   CASH  STORE, 

414,  416,  418  Front  Street,  S.  F.  Gereral   Agents  for  California. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  O"-rland  Monthly." 


St.  Matthew's 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D.,  Rector. 
CONVENT    OF" 

Our  lady  of  tye  Sacred  Jteart 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 

in  Surroundings. 

For  terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1534  Webster  Street,  OAKXAAB. 


R.  J.  WATERS, 

Commercial  Pnot>oorapHer, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING,  DEVKLOPING, 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS, 

RETOUCHING,  TRANSPARENCIES, 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

VIEW  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Kodak  Developing,  Printing,  Reloading, 

HO  5UTTER  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DELMONT     SCHOOL,      DELIGHTFULL  Y 
J-J    and  advantageously  situated,  25  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, prepares  for  any   College  or  School    of  Science. 
Twenty   Scholarships.      References  required.      W.   T.  REID, 
A.M.  (Harvard)  Head  Master. 

BELMONT,  San  Mateo  Co.,  California. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 
•  established    ip   18^0,   removed    in    1883    from   Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontr.  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogfontz  School 
P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


'TRINITY    SCHOOL,    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

J.        removed  to  3300  Washington  Street,  corner  Central  Ave. 
Seventeenth  Year.     Easter  term  begins  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1894.    Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland 
Stanford  Universities. 

REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 
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A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

8AN    FRANCISCO 
KNABE,  HAINES,  BUSH  &  GERTS.     ALSO  ORGANS 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Installments.  Pianos  Rented, 
Tuned,  Moved  or  Repaired. 

Knabe.— Pronounced  by  D'Albert,  Vou  BUlow.  Griin- 
feld,  and  other  renowned  pianists,  the  best  piano  in  ex- 
istence. 

Haines.—  Celebrated  for  purity  and  volumeof  tone  and 
extraordinary  durability,  and  preferred  by  the  world's 
famous  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti. 

Bush  &  G-erts.— Strictly  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  excels  many  pianos  for 
which  a  much  higher  price  is  asked. 

Miller  Parlor  Organ.— Elegant  in  design  and  finish 
and  unsurpassed  in  tone. 

Wilcox  &  White  S^lf-playing  Symphony.— A  full 
orchestra  in  itself.  Call  and  see  it,  and  listen  to  it. 

303 
SUTTER     ST. 

S.  F. 
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CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COASF  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  in  the  center  of  Educational  information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.    School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of 
its  service  in  filling  vacancies.     In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  be 
tween  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.   The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  informatioa 
in  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to   furnisk 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.     All  such  are  invited  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 
30O  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco, 

Union  Club  Building 


MAY  L.  CHENEY,   |  M 

>  Manager. 
WARREN  CHENEY,  j 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNQ    LADIES. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Cour'se.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.  M., 

Principal, 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

28  &  30  O'FARRELL  STREET 

It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  other 
Pianos  have  not  very  good,  excellent  features ; 
but  every  good  feature  in  any  Piano  is,  in  a 
higher  development,  represented  in  the 


Byron  Manzy, 

Sole  Agent, 
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SOB 


WM    G.  BADGER, 


Sole  Agent  for 
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Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s   Boston, 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 
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MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 

ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOiE,  CAL. 

225   Rooms.     Single  or   En  Suite. 
ELEVATOR. 

American  Plan.    Kates  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.    Parlors 
and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 

STAGE  OFFICE  TO  LICK    OBSERVATORY. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN  THE 

"LOOPER" 

On  tne    Light-Running 

Domestic? 


— OFFICE — 


29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  i  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  M. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE, 

PRIVATE  FAMILY  HOTEL.  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

MRS.  JOHN  SANDFOKD,  Proprietress, 

725  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guns  ^  Hunters'  Equipments. 

GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.    W 


earny  Street, 


WELCH'S  GAL1F0RN1A  INHALER 

Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,    Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"THE  ONLY  ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION.' 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night 
Sure  preventive    for  infectious 

diseases. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 

post  paid  for  $1.50,  by  the 

Welch  Inhaler1  and  Bfedicine  Co, 

852  MARKET  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE, 

boBDog  4   r  nStreet,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


ARE  YOU   USING  WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG   FOOD    FOR    POULTRY? 


IF  NOT, 
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Every  Grocer, 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa  Grass 

Clover,  Vegetable, 
Fruit  and  Every 
Variety  of  Seeds. 


TRADE   SUPPLIED. 


iiO 
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Greatest  Typewriter.1 
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Little's  Famous  Carbons  and  Ribbons. 

THE  AMERICAN   IMPRESSION   BOOK   IS  THE  FINEST 

COPYING  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

PACIFIC  PRESS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
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A    NEW 
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JOURNAL. 


This  is  the  Best  Magazine  for  the  price 
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Remington 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  REMINGTON 
STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  official  Business  of  the 
California  Midwinter  International  Expo- 
sition. 

Rxecutire  Conniltee 


President  and  Director  General 
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BICYCLE   MAKERS 

to  that  great  democratic  power, 
THE  PUBLIC. 
GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.      Boston.      Washington.      New  York. 
Manufacturers  of 


BICYCLES 


have  kept  apace  with  the  march  of  improve- 

ment and  set  the  fashion  in  wheels  and  tires, 

receiving 

Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 

ALL  RAMBLERS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


An  instructive  book  on  bicycles  and  tires  free 
at  any  Rambler  ageucy,  or  seut  by  mail  for  two 
2-ceut  stamps. 
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CONFECTION 


IAKES  Sweet  Breath,  Clean  Teeth,  and  Good  Diges- 
tion. Heartburn  and  Dyspepsia  disappear  on  its  use. 
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BY    NORTHERN   RIVERS. 


MOUNTAIN  river 
of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  sur- 
prise and  delight 
to  the  traveler 
who  forces  his 
way  up  the 
g  r  a  n  d  ly  cut 
channel  that 
leads  to  its 
source  in  the 
lava  womb  of 
some  glacier 
peak.  The  jour- 
ney will  often 
take  long daysor 
weeks  of  glori- 
ous climbing  of 
unnumbered 
and  unnamed 
ranges,  and  dull 
indeed  must  be 
the  imagination 
that  knows  not 
extraordinary 
quickening  un- 
der the  wild 
beauty  and  free- 
dom of  the  way- 
side picturings 
Here  and  there 
in  the  vast  vol- 
canic region 
stretching  from 

(Copyright,  1894 
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Lassen  Peaks  to  Mount  Shasta,  an  icy, 
translucent  stream  leaps  to  the  light  in 
the  heaped-up  detritus  of  earthquake 
material,  and  immediately  begins  an  ex- 
citing race  down  the  gorge  to  the  hoarse 
blare  of  its  hundred  cataracts. 

The  joyous  energy  of  these  young 
water  Titans  communicates  a  boundless 
exhilaration  to  the  beholder,  who  treads 
buoyantly  the  bright,  singing  groves 
where  flowers  tremble  under  a  ceaseless 
baptism  of  jeweled  spray.  In  the  crisp, 
warm  sunlight  and  throughout  the  short 
nights,  cushioned  upon  spicy  pine  feath- 
ers, one  hears  always  the  chorusing  of 
the  cascades, —  the  vox  jnbilante  of  this 
primeval  wilderness,  where  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  "scattered  the  everlast- 
ing hills  and  did  cleave  the  earth  with 
rivers." 

These  splendid  torrents  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  chafing  for  themselves  impos- 
ing road  ways  through  metamorphic  slate 
and  lava  fragments,  until  merged  into 
the  crystal  body  of  the  Sacramento. 
This  noble  stream  is  altogether  the  most 
important  of  California's  rivers.  Its  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  cold,  sweet  water 
pouring  from  that  stupendous  reservoir, 
Mount  Shasta,  is  a  tribute  more  precious 
than  gold  to  its  great  bordering  valley. 
In  the  middle  part  of  the  State  the  river 
is  clogged  and  stained  by  the  constant 
,  by  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  Co.) 
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THE   SACRAMKNTO   NEAR    REDDING. 


influx  of  mining  and  ranching  debris, 
until  every  resemblance  is  effaced  to  the 
beautiful  flood  that  bears  the  same  name 
above  Red  Bluff.  From  Red  Bluff  up  to 
the  prodigious  cleft  of  its  cafion  in  the 
Trinity  chain,  the  Sacramento  presents 
a  succession  of  ineffable  views,  sun-dia 
moncled  or  moon-hushed,  but  at  all  times 
and  seasons  inexpressibly  majestic  and 
tranquilizing.  Sometimes  its  sweeping 
quicksilver  coils  about  bluffs  of  appal- 
ling height,  stuccoed  by  nodules  of  nests 
built  there  by  multitudes  of  diving  swal- 
lows ;  and  again  a  fertilizing  current 


expands  lakelike  where  green  or  tawny 
levels  come  down  to  steepled  bowers  of 
wild  grapes  on  the  brink.  This  vine, 
Vitns  Calif ornica,  is  nowhere  so  con- 
spicuous as  along  the  Sacramento,  where 
it  adds  an  indescribable  wildwood  luxuri- 
ance to  the  banks.  For  miles  its  sheeny 
curtains,  caught  now  and  again  to  the 
topmost  limb  of  gigantic  oak  or  cotton- 
wood,  trail  an  irregular  fringe  far  out 
upon  the  stream. 

The  thirsty  wayfarer  up  the  Sacra- 
mento above  its  junction  with  Cotton- 
wood  Creek  may  go  weary  distances 
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along  the  sheer  bluffs,  without  being 
able  to  descend  to  the  water,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  below.  When  the  site  of 
some  old  ferry  is  reached,  the  grim  wall 
dips  gently  to  a  bit  of  pebbly  beach, 
and  a  maze  of  hoofprints  show  where 
the  cattle  wind  down  to  the  hurrying 
flood. 

The  gold  deposits  in  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  river  are  generally  thought  to  be  in- 
calculably rich,  owing  to  the  wash  of 
tributary  streams,  which  drain  the  im- 


mense territory  of  auriferous  ledges 
known  as  the  Shasta  mining  district. 
Last  summer  a  clumsily-fashioned  ves- 
sel, fitted  with  the  necessary  machinery 
to  dredge  the  river,  was  laboriously 
worked  up  to  Redding  from  below  Cot- 
tonwood  Creek,  the  men  in  charge  wash- 
ing out  the  gold  as  they  went  along. 
In  the  warm  twilight  of  a  June  day  the 
mowers,  coming  in  from  the  burly, 
scented  cocks  dotting  shorn  curves  of 
bottom  land,  stopped  agape  as  a  shrill 
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whistle  sounded  from  the  concealed 
river.  An  instant  after  they  gazed 
wide-eyed  at  the  astonishing  apparition 
of  a  foot  or  two  of  belching  smoke-stack 
moving  slowly  and  apparently  detached 
from  any  other  object  across  the  open- 
ings in  the  river  greenery.  It  was  the 
first  trip  of  the  gold  dredgers,  and  the 
amazement  of  the  good  folk  thereabout 
was  owing  to  the  long-established  belief 


make  fast  to  the  shore.  When  this  is 
finally  accomplished,  the  engine  renews 
its  purring,  the  smoke  tumbles  afresh 
out  of  the  rusty  pipe,  and  with  every 
revolution  of  the  engine  the  windlass 
takes  up  the  rope  and  gives  a  corres- 
ponding impetus  to  the  scow. 

When  the  windlass  finishes  its  wet 
reel,  the  strange  craft  is  snugly  anchored 
directly  under  the  bank,  where  the  farm 


INDIAN    SPEARING   SALMON. 


that  the  Sacramento  was  not  navigable 
above  Red  Bluff. 

Giving  a  hasty  hitch  to  their  steam- 
ing horses  at  one  of  the  old  wells  so 
noticeable  in  Shasta  country  scenes,  the 
men  run  toward  the  curl  of  smoke  seen 
above  the  trees.  As  the  river  flashes 
on  their  view,  sure  enough  there  is  a 
cumbrous  flat-bottomed  craft  towed 
against  the  current.  A  hawser  leads 
out  to  a  boat  rowed  by  one  sturdy  fel- 
low whose  companion  searches  with  eye 
and  boat-hook  for  a  suitable  place  to 


hands,  now  joined  by  twoaproned  women 
in  stiff  cotton  bonnets,  stand  knee  deep 
in  grape  vines  and  wild  clematis.  A 
nearer  look  shows  it  to  be  an  old  ferry 
boat  roughly  remodeled  to  suit  its  pres- 
ent use.  The  huge  water-soaked  tim- 
bers, slivering  off  and  worm-eaten,  have 
here  and  there  a  telling  patch  of  new 
pine  slab.  The  unpainted  deck-house, 
set  awry  in  the  ample  stern,  has  a  ludi- 
crous, crazy-quilt  effect,  so  diverse  are 
the  scraps  and  shades  of  wood  used  in 
its  construction.  The  crew  of  this  mon- 
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grel  vessel  consists  of  three  men  unpic- 
turesquely  dressed  in  drilling  blouses 
and  overalls,  and  all  equally  reticent  as 
ti>  their  business.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  opens  fire  :  — 

"  Hullo  !  I  reckon  you  's  the  fellers 
the  newspaper  says  is  after  gold.  How 
d' you  make  out  so  fur?  Think  it'll 
puv  to  keep  on  ?  Le's  see  some  o'  the 
stuff,  anyhow." 

The  crew  only  laugh  good-naturedly, 
and  evade  the  interrogation  by  jocose 
raillery  ;  whereupon  the  farmer  with 
Yankee  persistence  renews  the  bom- 
bardment, first  seating  himself  deliber- 
ately on  the  yielding  vines  and  dangling 


his  legs  over  the  edge,  so  the  strangers 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  soles 
of  his  hob-nailed  shoes. 

"  Wha'  d'  you  say  to  workin'  part  o' 
the  river  on  shares  ?  If  I  could  make 
it  pay,  you  bet  I'd  turn  to  an'  cultivate 
the  river  instead  o'  the  land  !  " 

It  was  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain  in- 
formation. The  crew  were  friendly, 
but  unanimous  in  their  evasions,  and 
nothing  was  learned  as  to  the  profits  of 
the  novel  undertaking. 

In  its  unhindered  passage  through 
the  sweep  of  upper  valley  historically 
known  as  the  "  Reading  Grant,"  the 
Sacramento  is  never  so  majestically 
picturesque.  Soon  after  crossing  its 
glassy  mirror  at  Reid's  Ferry,  one 
plunges  excitedly  into  the  high-colored 
jungle  that  tufts  the  opposite  bank.  The 
claret-hued  bark  and  scarlet  berries  of 
the  manzanita,  blending  with  the  var- 
nished leaves  of  deciduous  oaks,  the 
brick-red  soil  of  the  plateau,  and  the  yet 
redder  ribs  of  the  river's  barricade,  all 
combine  more  vivid  dyes  than  are  often 
seen  in  an  almost  flowerless  landscape. 
These  showy  patches  have  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  "  Devil's  Acre,"  which  is  the 
local  name  often  applied  to  arid  wastes 
of  chaparral. 

From  a  dizzy  jut  in  the  rifted  preci- 
pice that  confines  a  magnificent  semi- 
circle of  the  river,  the  scene  is  one  of 
unspeakable  grandeur.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  first  to  witness  it  in  that  thrice 
blessed  hour  divinely  set  apart  for  the 
ever-recurring  miracle  of  a  Sierra  sun- 
set. The  fires  of  Jehovah  were  kindled 
in  the  west,  and  the  river,  steeply  de- 
scending a  mile  or  two  of  forested  defile, 
streamed  like  blood  from  a  sacrificial 
altar.  Far  to  the  north,  the  Sierra  and 
Coast  ranges  meet  in  a  zodiac  of  indigo 
peaks,  with  frosted  domes  and  snow 
channels,  running  to  the  immense  shal- 
low basin  of  the  valley.  Each  dazzling 
mount  was  a  solemn  temple  rising  sub- 
limely to  the  heavens  and  wearing  the 
image  of  the  celestial.  Lassen's  mighty 
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twins,  the  ice-choked  craters  of  Magee 
and  Burney,  Old  Baldy's  flaming  front, 
the  linked  summits  of  the  Yallo  Bailey 
chain,  all  form  a  ringed  concourse  of 
regnant  cones,  with  Mount  Shasta's  im- 
perial crown  rearing  above  the  hooded 
heads  of  Siskiyou.  Never  was  other 
earth-born  river  created  and  sustained 


smoothed  with  angular  bits  of  red  rock 
seen  through  a  down  of  seeded  grass. 
The  background  of  these  natural  gar- 
dens is  a  wan  host  of  "  Digger  "  pines, 
waving  spare  gray  plumes  and  swinging 
aloft  their  few  cones  like  bronze  censers. 
This  renegade  pine,  —  Pinus  Sabiani- 
ana, —  is  the  "nut  pine."  or  bread-fruit 


Wash  by  Oicar  Deakin,  after  Photo 
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by  so  glorious  an  array  of  heaven-haunt- 
ing heights. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Red- 
ding table-land  through  which  the  Sac- 
ramento cuts  its  way  is  the  intermin- 
able growth  of  manzanita, — the  "  little 
apple  "  of  the  Spanish,  with  its  dainty 
pink  blooms  and  ruddy  fruit.  The  pea- 
green  clumps  of  this  handsome  shrub 
stand  in  a  labyrinth  of  weedless  walks 


tree  of  the  Indian,  and  looks  the  spec- 
ter of  the  true  coniferas, —  dim,  atten- 
uate, and  full  of  eerie  whispers.  Its 
pale  ranks  light  every  slope  and  hill-top, 
feathering  the  stony  gutters,  and  tra- 
cing a  shadowy  zone  about  the  wide, 
wooded  plateau. 

The  Digger  pine  and  manzanita  are 
inseparable  comrades,  and  never  did  Na- 
ture plan  a  more  felicitous  contrast  in 
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color.  Nothing,  it  would  appear,  could 
form  so  fitting  a  frame  for  the  rich 
painting  of  the  manzanita  as  these  sil- 
very masses  of  dwarf  conifers.  There  is 
indeed  a  marked  simplicity  in  the  num- 
ber and  species  of  flora  indigenous  to 
this  northern  extremity  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  The  Digger  pine,  being 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  cone  bearers, 
and  somewhat  given  to  crooked  and 
jagged  ways,  is  wholly  disowned  by  his 


noble,  upright  relations  ;  while  the  man- 
zanita—  arctostaphylos  glaiica  —  has  but 
two  varieties  in  these  parts,  and  the 
chemisal  but  one. 

A  like  distinctiveness  is  also  found  in 
the  oaks,  —  those  of  the  uplands  being 
scrubby  specimens  of  the  kingly  trees 
that  change  the  pastoral  flats  into  idyllic 
parks,  with  the  woven  emerald  of  the  riv- 
er bank  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  violet  belt 
of  pines  on  the  other.  This  exclusive- 
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ness  in  the  vegetation  imparts  a  peculiar 
beauty  and  attraction  to  the  landscape, 
individualizing  it  from  all  other  localities 
along  the  Sacramento. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Pit  River  the 
Sacramento  is  but  a  fraction  of  its  size 
below,  though  it  does  no  inconsiderable 
bawling  and  tumbling  over  its  bowl- 
dered  bed.  There  was  a  time  when  ex- 
ploring parties  designated  the  upper 
Sacramento  as  "Destruction  River," 
but  except  in  a  winter  flood,  its  volume 
and  velocity  are  hardly  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  name.  Without  the  joined 
waters  of  its  two  chief  tributaries,  the 
Pit  and  the  McCloud,  it  is  in  fact  little 
more  than  an  Alpine  torrent,  intensely 
clear  and  cold,  and  full  of  romantic 
twists  and  dashes  through  seventy  miles 
of  unparalleled  mountain  scenery.  In 
all  this  distance  it  makes  no  pause  nor 
loiters  by  the  way,  but  ever  bursting 
anew  into  frothing  swirls  and  rapids, 
rushes  on  to  great  plains  below. 

One  is  fain  to  imagine  there  is  some- 
thing triumphant  in  all  this  shouting  and 
surging, — that  the  virile  young  river  is 
exulting  over  its  late  release  from  the 
black  vault  of  its  mighty  father.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
first  world-picture  it  beholds, — the  froz- 
en face  of  Mount  Shasta,  awful  in  its 
portentous  silence  and  isolation,  Muir's 
Peak,  which  I  have  always  thought  the 
handsomest  of  California's  cones,  the 
groves  of  towering  pitch  pines, —  Pimis 
ponderosa, —  and  the  perennial  mead- 
ows of  Strawberry  Valley.  Thence  on 
through  boundless  wildernesses  of  moun- 
tain and  forest,  splashing  and  churning 
uproariously  under  the  falls,  then  dan- 
cing onward  before  the  steely  pinnacles 
of  Castle  Crags,  it  is  in  all  its  aspects  a 
literal  rendering  of  John's  apocalyptic 
vision  of  a  pure  river  of  life  flowing  out 
of  the  Great  White  Throne  Every 
branch  of  the  main  canon  brings  the 
fountain  treasure  of  some  fissured  rock 
cascading  down  bright  ravines  banked 
high  with  pink  and  creamy  azaleas, — 
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shulo-hi,  the  Indians  call  these  loveliest 
of  wild  flowers.  In  many  places,  from 
the  slits  and  crannies  in  steep  resetted 
rocks,  rivulets  of  liquid  crystal  overlap 
each  other  in  an  exquisite  web  of  bead- 
ed strands.  Of  all  these  water  embroid- 
eries, the  Mossbrae  Fall  excels  in  trans- 
parency, its  filmy  gossamer  concealing 
no  intricacy  of  fern  or  moss  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  old  Oregon  trail  was  through  the 
Sacramento  canon,  and  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  northern  coast  country  it 
became  the  main  route  of  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  pack  trains  belonging  to  immi- 
grants and  miners  seeking  these  parts. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento was  far  better  known  than  the 
Pit  or  the  McCloud,  both  of  which  are 
much  larger  streams.  In  later  years, 
since  a  railroad  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  Sacramento  canon,  these 
rivers,  including  the  Klamath,  Fall,  and 
Salmon,  are  now  widely  sought  as  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  ;  the  Pit  being 
the  least  frequented,  because  of  the  un- 
compromising ruggedness  of  its  gorge, 
and  its  longer  distance  from  railway 
connection. 

Of  all  these  beautiful  northern  tribu- 
taries, the  McCloud  is  sure  to  awaken 
the  keenest  appreciation  and  enthusi- 
asm. Like  everything  else  in  Nature,  a 
river  has  the  human  attribute  of  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  and  the  warm  lovable- 
ness  of  the  McCloud  appeals  to  the  most 
apathetic.  Born  of  the  eternal  glaciers 
of  Shasta,  it  is  at  once  the  iciest  and 
blithest  of  the  Sierra  streams.  At  every 
turn  of  its  romantic  canon  the  waters 
take  on  an  entrancing  variableness  that 
is  the  bewitchment  of  liquid  motion.  In 
all  the  ninety  miles  of  its  course  there 
is  no  mining  or  agriculture  to  dim  its 
crystalline  purity ;  nothing  in  fact  dustier 
than  leaves  and  shreds  of  bark,  or  the 
ripe  pollen  of  tassel  or  bloom. 

The  least  traveled  but  far  the  most 
interesting  road  to  the  McCloud  is  by 
the  old  Yreka  stage  route,  every  part  of 
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which  is  reminiscent  of  mining  and  In- 
dian episodes  of  the  days  of  '49.  The 
first  half  dozen  miles  lead  over  the  Red- 
ding bench  lands,  bristling  with  their 
shaggy  mantles  of  dwarf  pines,  oaks,  and 
chaparral.  A  downpour  of  midsummer 
sun  lends  a  shimmer  to  the  landscape, 
whose  hot  glow  is  intensified  by  the 
stinging  noise  of  locusts,  darting  like 
silver  shuttles  in  and  out  the  chemisal. 
Past  the  dilapidated  shanties  of  Buckeye 
and  Churntown,  out  of  the  region  of 
Digger  pines  and  manzanita,  and  on  up 
the  tranquil  windings  of  Stillwater 
Creek,  where  there  are  scattering  or- 
chards and  farms,  one  finally  comes  up- 
on the  Bass  House,  a  venerable  white 
frame  dwelling,  after  the  "down  East" 
pattern  of  peaked  gables  and  small- 
paned  windows.  This  place  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  house  men- 
tioned on  the  map  of  North  America. 
Set  in  the  midst  of  prim  posy  beds  of 
old-fashioned  pinks,  bachelor  buttons, 
and  hollyhocks,  with  all  the  hospitable 
accessories  of  kitchen  garden,  bulging 
hay-mows,  and  well  stocked  barnyard, 
presided  over  by  that  time  honored  po- 
lygamist,  chanticleer,  the  Bass  House 
has  stood  for  more  than  forty  years,  the 
one  touch  of  Puritanic  taste  and  habits 
in  the  solitary  wilds  of  the  McCloud 
mountains. 

There  is  a  cheerful  "make-yourself 
at-home  "  air  about  this  modest  struct- 
ure that  goes  to  the  heart.  The  long, 
steep  slopes  of  the  weather-seasoned 
roof  invite  to  genial  shelter  under- 
neath ;  the  motherly  capaciousness  of 
walls  is  the  comfortable  assurance  of 
room  to  spare  ;  and  you  catch  glimpses 
of  the  generous  width  of  hall  and  stair 
through  the  welcoming  doorway  under 
its  latticed  hood.  The  interior  is  found 
to  be  even  more  bewilderingly  out  of 
keeping  with  frontier  life  in  California. 
One  sees  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
thriftless  makeshift,  no  slipshod  evasion 
of  homely  New  England  practices,  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  of  arrangement. 


The  pleasant,  orderly  rooms  have  the 
striped  rag  carpets  of  our  grandmothers' 
time,  knotted  tidies  are  carefully  pinned 
on  the  straight  backs  of  chairs  and  sofa, 
the  speckless  windows  have  snowy  cur- 
tains stiffly  tied  back  with  ribbon  bows, 
silk  samplers  and  family  portraits  along- 
side of  prints  of  noted  personages  add 
further  decoration  to  the  sprigged  paper 
on  the  walls,  and  the  polished  wood 
mantel  over  the  great  stone-throated 
chimney  displays  the  choicest  house- 
hold treasures  of  vase  and  daguerreo- 
type. 

Once  the  clean,  shaded  dining  room 
gave  nightly  cheer  to  twenty  or  thirty 
guests,  stopping  over  on  their  journey 
to  adjacent  mining  camps.  The  occa- 
sional visitor  of  today  pictures  those 
hungry,  clay-spattered  men  devouring 
the  delicious  home  suppers,  while  their 
admiring  eyes  steal  respectful  glances 
at  their  young  hostess.  Today  the  same 
sweet,  womanly  presence  dispenses 
hospitality  at  the  Bass  House,  assisted 
by  loving  children  and  grandchildren, 
all  of  whom  have  homes  near  at  hand 
in  these  transcendent  peaks. 

The  graceful  beauty  of  the  McCloud 
mountains  is  strikingly  enhanced  by 
the  grays  and  blues  of  limestone  rocks 
conspicuously  bared  well  up  on  the  crest 
of  a  bladelike  ridge  running  north  and 
south  along  the  east  side  of  the  river.  This 
crystalline  formation,  bravely  hedged 
with  pines  and  oaks,  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  Carboniferous  age,  and  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  geologist,  as  it  is  the 
only  limestone  belt  in  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da where  numerous  fossils  are  found. 
These  alluring  azure  cliffs,  sometimes 
called  the  Wintoon  Range,  rise  to  a 
height  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  carton,  and  are 
honeycombed  with  curious  caves  and 
troughs,  their  notches  glinting  with  the 
metallic  luster  of  pyrites  and  blocks  of 
crystalline  garnet. 

The  first  glimpse  had  of  the  McCloud 
River  is  several  miles  beyond  the  Bass 
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plain,  from  a  steep  grade  looking  down 
on  the  Pit  ferry.  The  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  takes  place  just  below  at  a 
broad  angle  of  piny  slopes,  the  coming 
together  causing  a  merry  ebullition  of 
leaping  wavelets,  each  with  its  scintil- 
lating rim  of  froth.  Near  at  hand  wild 
cherry  and  syringa  blossoms  droop  over 
the  embankment,  and  the  redbud 
massed  up  the  sunny  flank  on  our  right 
shakes  over  the  freckled  rocks  its  crim- 
soning pods.  Where  the  blue  eyes  of 
springs  blink  through  fringes  of  fern, 
or  runnels  escape  down  soft  bottoms, 
the  "sweet-scented  shrub" — calycan- 
thus  —  grows  in  rank  hedgerows  a  dozen 
feet  high,  its  rich  maroon  blooms  rival- 
ing in  size  the  pallid  moon-flowers  still 
clinging  to  the  slender  arms  of  the  dog- 
wood. A  warm  redolence  floods  the 
air,  and  from  the  leafy  concealments  of 
the  ravine  the  shrill  clarionet  of  the  jay 
sounds  to  the  brisk  drumming  of  the 
woodpecker. 

To  reach  the  McCloud  one  must  cross 
the  Pit  River  ferry,  which  has  done  ser- 
vice since  1862.  It  is  similar  to  the  one 
yet  in  desultory  use  on  the  Sacramento, 
these  two  being,  in  fact,  the  only  ferries 
remaining  in  California.  Their  quaint 
picturesqueness  vividly  brings  to  mind 
the  primitive  accommodations  of  an 
early  period.  The  ferryman  in  waiting 
is  signaled,  and  a  few  dexterous  move- 
ments on  his  part  swing  the  large  flat- 
boat  far  out  on  the  burnished  fullness 
of  the  stream.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  wire  cable  suspended  from  shore  to 
shore,  with  a  wooden  block  of  ingenious 
make,  to  which  the  boat  is  attached  by 
a  strong  rope,  the  swift  current  furnish- 
ing the  motive  power. 

As  strangers  seldom  happen  along 
here,  the  old  ferryman  is  sociably  gar- 
rulous during  the  few  minutes  taken  to 
cross  a  hundred  yards  of  deep  water 
running  as  smooth  as  oil.  He  told  how, 
in  heavy  storms,  the  river  would  rise 
thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in  one. night, 
and  pointed  out  big  bowlders  and  dis- 


jointed tree-trunks  roughly  lifted  far  up 
the  bank  and  lodged  there.  At  one 
time  his  boat  was  lost, — swept  down  and 
battered  to  pieces  in  a  vortex  of  boil- 
ing flood.  "That  night's  work  cost  me 
all  o'  eight  hundred  dollars,  an'  there 
ain't  travel  enough  to  git  it  back  in  ten 
years'  savin's,"  he  declared  with  a  dis- 
couraged shake  of  his  head,  as  he 
slipped  into  his  trousers'  pocket  sev- 
enty-five cents,  fare  for  our  horse  and 
cart,  and  questioned  if  we  should  "  hap- 
pen back  that  way? " 

Once  off  the  worn  planks  and  up  the 
acclivity  of  a  brushy  hill,  there  is  a  mo- 
ment's picture  of  the  last  mile  of  the 
Pit, — a  resistless,  down-flowing  tide, 
chiseling  a  deep  erosion  through  gran- 
ite roots  of  ridges,  whose  south  rampart 
is  thickly  upclimbed  by  pines,  cedars, 
and  the  Douglas  spruce.  On  through 
caverned  woods  and  parapeted  walls, 
this  trenchant  mountain  torrent — the 
mightiest  of  these  northmost  rivers  — 
has  shadowed  depths  no  noontime  sun 
can  pierce. 

When  well  over  the  scraggy  vertebrae 
of  Turntable  Hill,  whose  invincible 
stoniness  is  screened  in  part  by  tangles  of 
ceanothus  and  chemisal,  there  is  seen  a 
ravishing  vista  of  the  McCloud,  linking 
its  frosted  curves  from  glen  to  glen  of 
the  great  green  cleft  of  the  canon.  That 
this  glancing  mountain  stream  has  its 
fiercer  moods  is  evident  from  an  aston- 
ishing entanglement  of  trees  on  the  im- 
mediate bank.  The  enormous  stems  of 
two  dead  pines  are  plunged  horizontally 
through  the  ample  crotch  of  a  living 
oak  full  twenty  feet  up  from  the  knot- 
ted arch  of  its  instep.  The  claw-like 
roots  of  one  of  the  pines  are  extended 
in  mid-air,  while  the  naked  shaft  of  the 
other  bridges  the  road ;  one  end  braided 
with  its  fellow  in  the  angle  of  the  oak, 
and  the  other  buried  in  the  bank  twen- 
ty-eight feet  above  the  straining  weeds 
on  the  water's  rim. 

A  flock  of  butterflies  rose  en  masse 
from  a  plashy  dip  in  the  road  and  led  on 
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before  us, —  a  sapphire  cloud  gently  ris- 
ing and  falling  between  a  wall  of  granite 
and  the  friendly  outstretching  of  aspen 
and  willow.  All  up  and  down  the  broken 
slopes  next  the  lovely  river  are  open 
groves  of  oak,  neither  burly  nor  lofty 
in  trunk,  but  artistically  turned  in  gnarl 
and  fork,  the  bark  a  clean  black  and  the 
pinnate  leaves  so  delicately  hung  on  the 
spreading  limbs  that  each  tree  appears  a 
mammoth  maidenhair  fern  with  branch- 
es all  adroop,  after  the  taking  habit  of 
this  prettiest  of  the  ferns. 

There  are  conifers  among  these  June- 
dressed  oaks,  not  closely  aggregated, 
but  now  and  again  a  spire  of  plumose 
•n,  with  coarse,  corrugated  bole  or 
>tately  shaft  marbled  by  cinnamon- 
brown  plates.  The  woods  hereabout 
are  particularly  summery  in  garb:  no 
jacketing  of  woolly  moss  and  lichens 
such  as  one  sees  on  the  trees  of  a  less 
dry  atmosphere,  but  limbs  bare  to  the 
blithesome  weather,  save  for  a  scant 
drapery  of  sun-threaded  leaves.  The 
variegated  bosses  against  lower  terraces 
are  mostly  made  up  of  the  chinquapin, 
gay  with  the  gold  of  its  leaf-linings. 
Columbine  and  castilleia  burn  in  these 
lustrous  copses,  and  higher  up  the  buck- 
eyes bloom  like  monstrous  bouquets 
stuck  in  rude  vases  of  outcropping  rock. 
There  is  beatitude  in  looking  abroad 
on  these  gladdening  hills,  their  feet 
laved  by  the  radiant  river,  and  the  im- 
mutable gray  blue  crags  of  the  upper- 
most abutment  boldly  projected  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  bluer  sky. 

Across  the  river  from  this  singularly 
beautiful  exposure  of  Carboniferous 
limestone,  where  all  this  magnificent 
wildness  concentrates,  a  porticoed  villa 
lends  a  splash  of  red  to  the  platformed 
arc  ofjsoil  above  the  bounding  stream. 
This!  handsome  dwelling,  with  three 
unpretentious  houses  huddled  at  the 
base  of  the  stratified  bench,  and  a  low- 
roofedj  building  occupying  the  stony 
strip  just  up  from  the  water,  comprise 
the  United  States  Salmon  Station,  built 


on  the  McCloud  in  1872.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  extensive  hatchery 
in  the  world,  though  of  late  years  the  run 
of  salmon — Saltno  quinnat — up  these 
northern  rivers  is  alarmingly  on  the 
decrease.  Thirty  years  ago  every  trib- 
utary of  the  Sacramento  was  the  spawn- 
ing ground  of  incredible  numbers  of 
salmon,  coming  in  from  the  ocean  in 
midsummer  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Since 
then,  the  erection  of  saw  mills  and  dams 
on  the  streams,  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road up  the  Sacramento  canon,  and 
other  inevitable  features  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  civilization,  are  slowly  but 
definitely  fixing  the  boundary  of  the 
salmon  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

During  the  spawning  season  of  1878, 
there  were  14,000,000  salmon  eggs  taken 
out  at  the  McCloud  Station.  Since 
then  the  average  number  up  to  recent 
years  has  been  8,000,000  annually.  By 
this  artificial  means  salmon  are  intro- 
duced into  various  streams  throughout 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Aus- 
tralia, thus  greatly  increasing  the  supply 
of  this  peerless  fish.  In  all  the  broad 
West  no  other  river  is  so  available  for 
salmon  hatching  on  a  large  scale  as  the 
McCloud,  its  territory  being  as  yet 
practically  inacessible  to  the  lumberman 
and  miner. 

Themost  efficient  help  employed  at  the 
Station  are  the  Indians,  who  were  born 
and  raised  in  these  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  are  consequently  familiar  with  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  salmon  to  the  small- 
est detail.  The  squaws  are  specially 
nimble  in  the  sorting  and  packing  of  the 
eggs,  and  are  quick  to  detect  the  slight- 
est flaw  or  malformation  in  the  bead-like 
ova.  By  the  last  week  in  June  a  dam  is 
built  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  salmon 
up  stream.  Some  half-dozen  bucks  do 
the  work  of  construction  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  manager;  the  powerful, 
swarthy  fellows  displaying  no  inconsid- 
erable alacrity  and  skill  in  fitting  the 
bulky  timbers,  meanwhile  up  to  their 
arm-pits  in  the  freezing  current.  They 
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tug  and  lift  with  lusty  shout  and  laughter 
as  though  hastening  a  jubilee,  for  such 
the  run  of  the  salmon  has  ever  been  to 
generations  of  these  simple  natives.  It 
is  the  time  of  annual  gathering  and 
feasting  of  all  the  upper  tribes,  and 
though  far  less  universally  observed  to- 
day, there  is  still  vigorous  picturesque- 
ness  in  scenes  of  Indian  salmon-spear- 
ing on  the  McCloud. 

Where  fishing  is  done  singly,  a  brush 
house  is  built  over  the  water,  the  poles 
crossed  like  those  in  a  wigwam,  and  a 
seat  made  inside  of  grapevines,  whereon 
an  eagle-eyed  buck  sits  the  morning 
out,  his  stout  spear  held  in  readiness 
for  the  unwary  salmon  coming  within 
its  range.  When  a  capture  is  made,  the 
iridescent  monster,  which  often  weighs 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  is  quickly 
dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
club,  and  a  loop  of  grapevine  run 
through  the  gills  to  facilitate  its  hand- 
ling. The  point  of  the  spear  is  the 
ankle  bone  of  a  deer,  made  fast  to  the 
wood  by  cords  of  sinew  and  afterwards 
smeared  with  pitch.  A  piece  of  alder 
bark  is  then  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  used 
as  a  soldering  iron  to  smooth  the  joint 
to  an  admirable  polish. 

As  a  class  the  McCloud  and  Pit  River 
Indians  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  middle  and  southern 
California.  They  are  more  intelligent, 
and  are  quite  comely  in  person,  and  the 
liquid  consonants  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
place the  harsh  gutturals  of  Indian 
speech.  Every  hollow  or  flat  on  the 
river  has  its  rude  camp  or  lodge,  where 
dusky  basket-makers  ply  their  ingenious 
craft,  or  lazily  dawdle  over  the  manufac- 
ture of  pinole.  Many  of  these  diggers 
are  civilized  enough  to  adopt  the  dress 
of  country  laborers ;  and  as  they  are 
often  half  or  two  thirds  white,  their  In- 
dian blood  is  not  very  noticeable.  All 
the  tribes  included  in  the  vast  domain 
following  the  Sacramento  from  its 
source  to  the  sea  come  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  Wintoons  ;  the  Winni  Maine 


or  "Middle  River"  (middle  between 
the  Pit  and  Upper  Sacramento)  branch 
are  the  McCloud  Indians. 

The  chief  of  the  Winni  Mames  is  a 
wrinkled  old  heathen  of  doubtful  char- 
acter but  crafty  intelligence,  who  is 
called  Col-choo-loo-loo— "Black  Mouth." 
His  daughter  Sarah  has  a  neat  pine 
shanty  on  the  river,  a  half  mile  from  the 
Station.  Though  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty,  and  the  mother  of  five  children, 
two  of  whom  are  off  to  the  reservation 
school,  Sarah's  coquetry  and  good  looks 
are  hardly  on  the  wane. 

Four  miles  north  of  the  nether  lip  of 
bench  that  constitutes  Sarah's  garden 
acre  is  the  old  Trout  Fishery  on  the 
McCloud,  now  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
trout  in  these  diaphanous  waters,  es- 
specially  the  Rainbow  and  Dolly  Var- 
den,  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  lover 
of  trout  craft,  who  steals  cautiously  un- 
der cool  arcades  of  interlocked  boughs, 
pausing  at  last  to  adjust  his  reel  beside 
some  limpid  pool.  A  novice,  going 
a-fishing  with  all  the  impedimenta  of 
modern  tackle,  will  not  always  land  a 
prize  without  much  patient  waiting ; 
whereas  a  Digger  lad,  poorly  equipped 
with  bone  hook,  and  scrap  of  feather  for 
bait,  will  dodge  under  a  spraying  cas- 
cade and  emerge  therefrom  a  half  hour 
later  trailing  a  string  of  dripping  booty 
behind  him. 

From  a  fractured  promontory  not  far 
beyond  the  site  of  the  Fishery,  one 
commands  a  dazzling  distance  up  river, 
— i  streaming  stair  of  blooming  foam- 
wreaths  slanting  down  between  flutter- 
ing maples  and  mountain  ash.  The  hills 
draw  sharper  lines  above  the  thickening 
forest,  whose  incomparable  minstrels, 
the  pines,  mingle  their  chant  with  the 
rhythmic  falling  of  fountains.  Beyond 
and  infinitely  above  all  this  strong, 
moving  brilliance  and  picturesqueness, 
Mount  Shasta  keeps  his  eternal  vigi- 
lance in  the  blue  empyrean  of  the  north. 
To  the  superstitious  red  man  hunting 
and  fishing  in  its  comprehensive  shadow, 
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this  glittering  colossus  in  snow  and  ice 
is  a  revered  oracle,—  the  supernatural 
maker  of  rivers  and  storms,  the  magic 
weaver  of  clouds  contracted  or  drawn 
out  in  dissolving  shapes  of  portentous 
significance. 

I  drank  in  the  scene  like  a  cordial,  my 
pulses  thrilling.  A  few  feet  from  me  a 
gray  squirrel  was  ostentatiously  busy 
with  last  year's  nut  crop,  while  his  pert 
little  cousin,  the  chipmunk,  whisked 
about  electrically  in  the  rustling  leaf- 
mats  underfoot.  An  orange-throated 
warbler  trilled  from  the  nearest  hazel, 
and  that  indefatigable  little  carpenter, 
the  yellow-hammer,  ceased  not  the  in- 
dustrious drilling  of  a  furrowed  hem- 
lock. 

The  hunter  as  well  as  the  angler  on 
the  McCloud  finds  this  glorious  wilder- 
ness an  elysium  that  has  no  superior  in 
the  Sierra.  His  practiced  eye  reads 
the  track  of  black-tailed  deer,  and  the 
broader  pad  of  black  or  cinnamon  bear  ; 
but  of  late  years  rarely  if  ever  the  print 
of  grizzly,  as  the  extermination  of  this 
dread  beast  is  nearly  assured.  For  smaller 
gameheseestheruffledgrouse  break  cov- 
er in  a  whirlwind  of  leaves  and  feathers, 
hears  the  pother  of  wood  duck  and  quail 
in  the  underbrush,  the  water-ousel  stir- 
ring ultramarine  pools,  and  the  love 
calls  of  turtle  doves  in  the  profoundest 
privacy  of  twilight  woods. 

The  hunting  ground  of  Squaw  Valley 
is  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  exogenous 
trees,  their  serrated  files  pressed  to  the 
utmost  verge  ot  summit  and  river.  Here 
the  kingly  sugar  pine  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  its  bark  a  marvel  of 
accurate  configuration  all  up  the  clean 
trunk,  and  the  scant  limbs  wreathing 
the  top  like  ivy  garlanding  a  noble  tower. 
The  gigantic  firs  are  yet  more  impres- 
sively beautiful,  their  numerous  vertical 
branchlets  wrapped  close  in  curved 
leaves,  and  shaping  somber  pyramids  of 
velvety  green.  These  spiry  groups  are 
surmounted  by  an  occasional  decorated 
cone  held  trimly  erect,  and  strongly 


suggestive  of  a  large  bird  brooding 
alone.  The  primordial  luxuriance  and 
freshness  of  the  McCloud  woodlands 
are  thus  far  inviolable,  and  one  devoutly 
wishes  that  they  may  long  escape  the 
devastation  of  utilitarian  enterprise. 

Pushing  still  farther  north,  the  river 
scenery  is  exhilaratingly  diversified  by 
falls  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
green  ovals  of  Arcadian  meadows, where 
mountain  dairies  are  carried  on,  and 
summer  resorts  thronged  by  stage  ar- 
rivals crossing  over  from  the  Sacramen- 
to railway.  Fifty  miles  southeast  from 
the  upper  McCloud  Falls,  across  meas- 
ureless earthquake  upheavals,  traversed 
in  midwinter  on  Hungarian  snowshoes, 
the  road  steeply  descends  into  Fall  Riv- 
er Valley.  A  serene  panorama  of  vernal 
plain  and  slow-creeping  rivers  greets 
the  eye  restfully  after  the  exciting  ex- 
aggeration of  mountain  landscape  be- 
held for  a  fortnight.  To  the  right,  be- 
yond leagues  of  bright  meadow,  a  cluster 
of  lakelets  bubble  out  of  the  loose  lava 
crust  which  covers  the  northeastern 
corner  of  California.  These  small, 
brimming  basins  are  the  terminal  flow- 
ers of  branching  stems  of  the  Fall, 
Bear,  and  Tule  rivers.  Fall  River  is 
the  longest  in  view,  dropping  its  unrip- 
pled  coils  down  an  emerald  space  of 
valley,  until  coming  suddenly  upon  the 
dark,  sluggish  Pit,  it  leaps  to  that  sullen 
current  in  a  delirious  frenzy  of  shrilling, 
foaming  cascades.  The  quickening  is 
instantaneous.  The  Pit  is  transformed 
into  a  roaring  torrent,  speeding  straight 
for  an  austere  line  of  ashen  cliffs. 

After  its  union  with  Fall  River,  the 
Pit  has  a  volume  ten  times  that  of  the 
Upper  Sacramento,  and  should  right- 
fully be  considered  the  main  river  and 
not  a  branch,  as  the  names  lead  one  to 
believe.  From  its  source  in  Goose  Lake 
it  takes  a  dreary  course  over  Modoc  lava 
beds,  to  lose  itself  later  in  wind-swept 
tule  swamps,  and  thence  on,  pauses  to 
burst  into  lake  bloom  on  the  violet  rim 
of  the  plain,before  dragging  dull  lengths 
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down  the  marshy  pastures  of  Fall  val- 
ley. 

The  most  striking  objects  in  this  high 
altitude  are  the  snow  caps  of  craters, 
bobbing  up  unexpectedly  and  at  long 
intervals  apart  in  a  disconnected  circle 
about  the  wide  circumference  of  the 
Fall  and  Pit  table  lands.  The  effect  is 
indescribably  weird,  as  only  the  heads 
of  these  massive  giants  are  visible  be- 
hind the  smooth  arches  of  crouching 
foothills.  There  were  only  four  of  these 
inimitable  cones  that  I  could  identify, 
—Mount  Shasta,  the  Lassen  Buttes, 
Mount  Pit,  and  Burney  Peak. 

The  Pit  canon  is  a  stupendous  and 
startling  study  of  rudimentals,  a  daring 
revealment  of  Nature's  crude  characters 
when  pristine  energies  are  at  work. 
Every  crook  in  the  rough,  narrow  gap 
lays  bare  some  new  phase  of  convulsive 
and  disintegrating  forces  abruptly 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Centuries  of 
storms  have  since  hammered,  furbished, 
and  deluged,  these  rigid  peaks,  without 
softening  their  aggressive  angularity. 
On  either  side  are  misshapen  masses  of 
eruptive  significance,  built  block  upon 
block,  with  handfuls  of  withered  bunch 
grass  waving  from  ragged  sutures,  and 
now  and  then  a  contorted  pine  clinging 
desperately  to  gash  or  shelf.  At  times 
a  sky-scraping  bastion  of  uniform  slate 
thrusts  from  its  blackened  chin  a  stum- 
py whisker  of  Alpine  juniper,  but  at  this 
elevation  all  luxuriance  in  vegetation 
has  vanished.  Though  it  is  three  hours 
before  noon,  the  July  sun  has  a  cold 
sparkle,  like  that  of  a  New  England 
spring. 

An  amazing  feature  of  this  grand 
canon  is  its  successive  "dumping 
grounds"  of  detached  lava  slabs  or  gran- 
itic rocks  heaped  tofrightful  proportions 
and  uncertainty.  There  is  something 
blood-chilling  in  the  menace  of  these 
toppling  moraines  ;  but  a  yet  more  sin- 
ister threat  is  an  almost  vertical  slide  of 
granulated  basalt  that  lets  slip  a  gritty 
rivulet  with  the  lightest  breeze  or  jar. 


The  wild  river,  tossing  plumes  of  spray 
deep  down  at  the  feet,  gnaws  its  trench- 
way  through  all  this  avalanche  debris, 
carving  naked  chasms  of  tremendous 
height  and  sharpness, — a  magnificent 
but  terrifying  spectacle,  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  joy-inspiring  McCloud. 
The  latter  is  the  laughter  of  Nature 
sounding  musically  up  from  depth  upon 
depth  of  mountain  loveliness ;  but  the 
Pit,  rock-fettered  and  rushed  headlong 
by  the  steeper  incline  of  its  bed,  fills 
the  yawning  split  in  the  Sierra  with  in- 
articulate raging  and  booming, — pictur- 
ing no  sculptured  precipice  or  venture- 
some dwarf  tree  by  the  way,  but  ever 
tumultuously  broken  into  whirlpools  and 
gallops,  the  mad  stream  tears  onward, 
sprawling  upon  flattened  bowlders, 
scooping  out  seething  cauldrons,  bellow- 
ing around  noble  curves,  and  at  last 
concentrating  all  its  thunders  in  a  for- 
midable roar,  when  the  sheeted  floods 
leap  seventy  feet  of  solid  wall. 

From  the  dazzling  white  maelstrom 
underneath  the  fall,  the  redoubtable 
river  regathers  its*  frothing  rapids  only 
to  plunge  them  yet  more  furiously  down 
the  gorge, —  a  glorious  race  through 
dumb,  cloven  peaks,  until  fifty  miles  are 
covered.  Upon  nearing  the  end  of  this 
unprecedented  steeplechase,  the  tum- 
bled mass  merges  into  a  deep,  swift 
current,  winding  a  rippleless  fold  about 
the  ponderous  base  of  stark  lava  barrier 
or  the  bold  masonry  of  bleached  granite 
terminating  at  the  McCloud. 

The  south  branches  of  the  Pit  River 
have  their  beginnings  in  the  unexplored 
wilds  of  the  mountain  area  reaching  to 
the  unique  group  of  cinder  cones,  which 
includes  Lassen  Peaks.  The  largest  of 
these  streams,  Hat  Creek,  is  the  favor- 
ite fishing  resort  of  the  Indians  belong- 
ing to  this  section,  and  but  for  its  inac- 
cessibility would  be  known  far  and  wide 
as  rare  fishing  waters.  The  deep,  quiet 
current  is  fed  from  small  oval,  crescent, 
and  circular  lakes  imbedded  in  rich  bor- 
ders of  bayoneted  reeds.  These  Alpine 
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lake  gems,  varying  from  two  hundred 
yards  to  one  mile  in  length,  are  spread 
like  a  necklace  on  the  green  plush  of 
valley  meadows,  or  lie  cradled  between 
pine-crowned  spurs,— unruffled  and 
voiceless  save  for  a  stormy  outpouring 
into  Hat  Creek.  In  1850,  Major  Pearson 
K  Reading,  a  famed  prospector  of  this 
region,  tramped  over  thirty  miles  of 
rough  mountain  trail,  carrying  a  bucket 
of  living  trout  from  Hat  Creek  to  the 
Manzanita  Lakes.  These  two  lake  discs, 
twinkling  in  the  volcanic  scoria  off  the 
western  base  of  Lassen  Buttes,  have 
since  been  known  to  the  few  as  won- 
derful fishing  ponds. 

A  bonny  tributary  of  the  Pit  is  Bur- 
ney  Creek,  which  heads  from  the  beau- 
tiful snow-vested  butte  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  after  many  a  way- 
ward mishap  joins  the  main  river  ten 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Hat  Creek. 
Like  several  of  the  Shasta  water  cour- 
ses, Burney  Creek  plays  a  pretty  game 
of  hide-and-go-seek, —  now  singing  a 
merry  tune  through  templed  groves  or 
meadow  reaches,  th'en  suddenly  drop- 
ping from  view  under  a  black  lava  mo- 
raine, and  after  a  mile  or  two  as  suddenly 
reappearing  in  the  sunny  arena  of  an 
amphitheater  of  pines. 

Thus  flowing  alternately  above  and 
under  the  porous  soil,  the  sprightly  little 
river  dodges  its  way  through  the  most 
artistic  bits  of  valley  scenery  the  mind 
of  man  can  picture.  Burney  woods  and 
Burney  Falls  !  How  at  their  recollection 


memory  lingers  to  spell  their  exquisite 
beauty  afresh  !  The  forests  are  unmixed 
congregations  of  pines, —  no  over-large 
trees,  but  amazingly  uniform  in  girth 
and  height, —  consecutive  groves  of  liv- 
ing columns  statelily  leading  down  to 
the  sylvan  seclusion  of  the  falls.  This 
unlooked-for  culmination  of  the  river's 
frolics  makes  the  divinest  water  paint- 
ing I  have  ever  seen.  With  twice  the 

o 

height  of  the  Pit  Falls,  it  has  nothing 
of  the  bald,  frameless  outline  of  that 
hoarse-throated  cataract, —  that  mass  of 
solid  white  wedged  in  cold  granite, —  but 
hangs  a  rapt  vision  on  a  flower- wreathed 
face  of  cliff. 

The  background  of  Burney  Falls  is  a 
shallow  concave  of  slated  lava  tufted  and 
padded  with  rock  mosses  and  ferns,  and 
sharp-shorn  at  the  top,  down  which  the 
parted  torrent  pours  either  side  a  mimic 
turret.  Next  these  streaming  rivers  of 
foam,  and  half  way  up  the  crescent  wall, 
the  water  bursts  from  under  fringed 
eaves,  and  descends  in  a  swift  falling 
veil,  behind  which  ferns  drip  and  long 
grasses  pull  and  flatten.  The  great  over- 
flowing bowl  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  has 
not  light  enough  to  reflect  the  spiked 
plants  on  its  brim,  nor  yet  the  rocking 
tiger-lilies,  whose  audacious  brilliancy 
glows  like  stars  in  the  rainbow  spray. 

For  all  this  perfected  beauty  the  pines 
make  a  fit  setting,  lifting  their  motion- 
less javelins  into  the  golden  ether,  and 
barring  from  sight  their  hosts  on  the 
near,  circling  mountains. 

Ninetta  Eames. 
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'LIKE    A    SLAP    IN   THE    FACE." 


OUTWARD  AND  VISIBLE  SIGNS. 


I. — SHE  AND  THE  OTHER  FELLOW. 


ALL  the  actors  of  the  company  began 
to  assemble  on  the  stage  for  the  closing 
tableau,  the  leading  man  began  to  ma- 
neuver for  his  pose  at  L.  C.,  where  he 
was  to  voice  the  epigrammatic  senti- 
ment that  gave  the  name  to  the  play ; 
and  the  escorts  in  the  audience,  hero- 
ically foregoing  the  finale,  commenced 
to  get  together  their  ladies'  wraps,  fans, 
and  opera  glasses.  The  Babe  poked  Des- 
field  with  the  handle  of  his  cane,  and 
said  :  "  Let 's  get  out  of  here  before  the 
crush." 

Desfield  picked  up  his  program  from 
beneath  the  seat  where  it  had  fallen, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  always 
made  it  a  point  to  save  his  programs. 


On  the  lower  shelf  of  his  clothes-closet 
at  home  he  had  a  pile  that  could  be 
measured  by  feet.  Then  he  nodded  to 
the  Babe,  and  the  two  went  up  the 
aisle,  Desfield  very  distantly  conscious 
of  the  implied  rudeness  to  the  per- 
formers. The  curtain,  the  original  red 
curtain  that  had  been  down  before  the 
first  act,  fell  just  as  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  amid  hurried  and  doubt- 
ful applause,  and  whistles  from  the  gal- 
lery. The  house-lights  were  suddenly 
turned  on,  and  the  orchestra  struck  up 
a  lively  quickstep. 

It  had  been  a  matinee.  They  came 
out  of  the  gloom  of  the  theater,  which 
smelt  of  stale  gas  and  plush  upholstery, 
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into  the  city  again.  Desfield  felt  as 
though  he  were  in  a  manner  passing 
from  one  play  to  another,  only  with  the 
difference  that  in  this  latter  he  was  at 
once  actor,  author,  and  audience. 

"  Let 's  go  somewhere,  and  eat  some- 
thing," exclaimed  the  Babe,  as  they 
turned  up  the  street.  Desfield,  as  he  in- 
stinctively reached  for  the  middle  part  of 
his  cane,  cast  a  glance  of  some  surprise 
at  the  Babe.  He  had  not  expected  this. 
She  had  been  in  the  first  row  of  the 
dress  circle  with  her  mother,  and  Des- 
field had  supposed  that  the  uncon- 
scionable Babe  would  hang  around  the 
exit  in  order  to  see  them  to  their  car- 
riage, and  thus  give  Her  a  chance  to 
ask  him  home  to  dinner.  But  the  Babe 
did  nothing  of  this  ;  he  was  a  changed 
man  today  ;  he  had  moped  all  through 
the  play,  taking  only  the  head  of  his 
stick  into  his  confidence,  and  now  that 
the  play  was  over,  skulked  away  from 
the  theater  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Desfield  forbore  to  question.  He  knew 
that,  whatever  was  the  ferment  in  the 
Babe's  mind,  it  would  sooner  or  later 
reach  the  boiling  point,  and  bubble  over 
in  a  prolonged  recital  of  grievances. 

This  was  precisely  what  did  occur  that 
very  evening,  as  they  put  their  legs  un- 
der the  dainty  table  in  the  dining-room 
of  an  up-town  club.  Desfield  did  not 
know  whether  the  Johanisberger  (1864) 
strengthened  the  Babe's  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  unreserved  intercourse  be- 
tween himself  and  his  chum,  or  whether 
it  weakened  the  barriers  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  throws  before  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  his  more  sentimental  emo- 
tions :  but  whether  the  impulse  was  too 
strong,  or  the  barriers  too  weak,  out  it 
came  ;  and  with  admirable  good  humor 
Desfield  submitted  to  listen  to  the  end- 
less chapters  of  lamentations  of  this  new 
Jeremiah. 

She  had  jilted  him, — thrown  him  over. 
You  see,  it  was  this  way :  The  Babe  had 
gone  to  call  on  her  upon  a  certain  day, 
and  had  found  her  (paradoxically)  not  at 


home.  Then  he  had  written  a  neat  little 
note,  asking  if  he  might  come  on  the 
following  Sunday  afternoon  ;  and  by  re- 
turn post  she  had  told  him  that  he 
might.  "  And  when  I  go  up  there,"  con- 
tinued the  Babe  with  a  wail,  "  I  find  the 
Other  Fellow  coming  away,  who  tells  m  e, 
with  a  grin  on  his  damned  face,  that  he  's 
just  been  there,  and  that  she's  not  at 

home.     Now,  I  just  ask  you "  and 

the  Babe  closed  with  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion. "  I  don't  care,  though,"  he  added, 
when  he  had  finished,  with  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets  and  rolling  his  head 
from  side  to  side  "  /  don't  care.  If  she 
can  get  along  without  me  I  can  make 
out  all  right.  Let 's  see  how  she  '11  like 
the  Other  Fellow ;  that 's  all." 

The  next  afternoon  at  somebody's  tea 
Desfield  and  the  Babe  saw  her  with  the 
Other  Fellow.  She  cut  him  dead.  O, 
but  one  of  those  flat,  unequivocal  cuts 
that  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  Babe 
bravely,  even  if  his  chin  would  twitch. 
"  Did  you  see  the  look  I  gave  her  ?  O, 
I  gave  her  a  1-look." 

The  split  was  absolute  after  this.  She 
sent  back  her  picture  that  the  Babe  had 
copied  for  her  from  a  photograph,  and 
he  returned  the  scented  necktie-holder 
that  she  had  embroidered  for  him.  She 
became  feverishly  gay,— was  out  some- 
where every  night.  The  Babe  began  to 
speak  of  life  and  youth  as  though  they 
were  spelt  with  capitals,  and  to  talk  of 
going  abroad. 

Things  had  reached  this  stage  when 
society  took  up  illustrated  lectures.  It 
became  a  fad  to  go.  It  was  rather 
peculiar,  too,  that  the  ladies  of  society 
should  have  patronized  them,  because 
the  Egyptian  darkness  that  was  the 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  lectures  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  gratifying  the 
desire,  "  to  be  seen  of  men."  One  par- 
ticularly spiteful  sheet  gave  it  out  that 
some  people  went  not  in  spite  of  the 
darkness,  but  because  of  it,  which  was, 
to  be  sure,  very  churlish. 
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But,  however,  they  went  in  "  numbers 
numberless."  The  lectures  were  upon 
European  travel,  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slide  photographs  of  all  points  of  inter- 
est. In  order  to  be  consistent  with  his 
unconcealed  intentions  of  foreign  trav- 
el, the  Babe  was  obliged  to  attend,  and 
rarely  missed  a  lecture. 

Desfield  was  one  of  the  ushers.  Des- 
field  always  did  seem  to  find  his  little 
niche  in  everything  of  this  kind  that 
was  going  on.  In  tennis  tournaments 
he  was  apt  to  be  chosen  as  scorer.  In 
athletic  contests  for  charity  he  was 
always  to  be  found  upon  the  field  in 
some  semi-official  capacity.  At  wed- 
dings he  was  best  man.  At  balls  he 
was  floor-manager.  At  the  club  on 
Ladies'  Night  he  was  on  the  receiving 
committee,  at  germansand  cotillions  he 
was  generally  leader.  Somehow  or 
other,  those  people  that  made  up  Des- 
field's  "set  "  found  they  could  not  well 
navigate  in  the  troubled  waters  of  soci- 
ety, unless  they  felt  Desfield's  hand 
either  at  the  wheel  or  upon  the  ropes. 

The  lectures  were  held  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  There  were  but  two  a  week, 
one  Monday  evening,  the  other  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Admittance  was  by  in- 
vitation only,  and  the  price  of  seats  was 
high.  It  was  a  select  affair  generally. 

On  the  last  Saturday  afternoon  of  the 
series,  reserved  for  Paris  and  its  envi- 
rons, Desfield  found  his  hands  full. 
The  audience  had  never  been  so  large, 
or  so  fashionable.  Until  nearly  half 
an  hour  after  the  lecture  had  begun  he 
was  kept  running  up  and  down  the 
aisles  of  which  he  had  charge,  seating 
the  late-comers,  and  this  after  the  hall 
was  darkened  was  no  easy  matter.  She 
with  the  Other  Fellow  were  among  the 
last  to  come  in.  The  few  remaining 
chairs  were  soon  taken,  and  Desfield's 
work  was  done.  Those  coming  in  any 
later  were  obliged  to  stand. 

She  and  the  Other  Fellow  had  been 
with  the  latest  comers.  They  were  not, 
however,  the  last.  The  Babe  was  the 


last.  The  lecture  was  nearly  half  over 
when  he  came  in,  and  finding  Desfield, 
leaned  up  against  the  wall  with  him  in 
the  listless  and  melancholy  manner 
which  was  now  —  poor  devil — not  all 
affected. 

"I'm  off  next  week  Thursday,  Des- 
field," he  whispered  after  a  while.  "  Got 
my  ticket  this  morning." 

Desfield  was  really  sorry  for  him. 
"  Hard  times,  Old  Man,  is  n't  it  ?  "  he 
said. 

The  masculine  emotions  of  these  lat- 
ter days  can  go  no  further  than  this. 
When  the  Jin  de  siecle  gentleman  calls 
his  friend,  "  Old  Man,"  he  has  figura- 
tively fallen  upon  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  Beyond  this  he  cannot  go  with 
dignity.  The  Babe  felt  and  appreciated 
this,  and  loved  Desfield  accordingly  ;  he 
would  have  liked  to  clasp  him  around 
the  neck  or  to  have  wrung  his  hands, 
and  in  the  surrounding  darkness  could 
have  done  so  without  fear  and  without 
reproach  ;  but  instead  he  only  shifted 
his  position  against  the  wall,  and  in  an- 
swer more  to  what  Desfield  implied 
than  to  what  he  said,  returned, — . 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you,  Old  Man." 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
went  on  the  lecturer,  turning  from  side 
to  side,  and  occasionally  silhouetting 
his  head  against  the  brilliant  circular 
focus  on  the  curtain,  like  the  transit  of 
a  planet  across  the  sun, — "and  now, 
turning  from  this  marvel  of  engineering 
skill,"  (he  had  been  talking  about  the 
Eiffel  Tower)  "  which  like  the  skeleton 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  stands  like  a 
monument  to  the  sky-aspiring  ambition 
of  mankind, — turning  from  this,  let  us 
take  one  of  those  large  and  lumbering 
omnibuses  drawn  by  those  heavy  white 
horses,  a  sight  so  characteristic  of  the 
streets  of  Paris."  Here  a  picture  of  the 
sight  was  thrown  upon  the  curtain 
"  We  mount  upon  the  top,  are  carried 
across  the  river,  via  the  Pont  de  Jena, 
down  through  the  beautiful  Champs 
Elysees,  and  in  a  few  moments  emerge 
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upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  historic  squares  in 
the  world,— the  Place  de  la  Concorde." 
He  pressed  a  little  tick-tack  between 
his  fingers,  and  the  picture  of  the  omni- 
bus seemed  in  a  manner  to  dissolve  into 
a  view  of  the  square.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment for  effect,  and  then  proceeded, 
"We  now  stand  upon  ground  where 
history  has  been  made  and  unmade.  In 
the  distance,  across  the  river,  is  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  rises  the  Egyptian  obelisk, 
a  single  block  of  granite."  He  plunged 
into  statistics  with  ferocious  relish  : 
"  Seventy-five  feet,  six  and  one-half 
inches  in  height,  weighing  ten  thousand 
tons,  and  transported  from  Egypt  at 
the  cost  of  seven  million  one  hundred 
thousand  francs." 

Desfield  was  troubled.  He  was  not 
listening  tothe  lecturer's  flow  of  periodic 
English,  but  was  thinking  of  the  Babe 
and  his  miseries.  That  the  Babe  was 
hard  hit,  he  knew  now  beyond  any 
doubt.  What  effect  it  was  to  have  upon 
him  was  less  certain,  and  therefore  more 
conducive  to  anxiety.  The  two  had 
been  chums  ever  since  their  college 
days,  and  had  always  been  everywhere, 
and  done  everything  together.  Now 
that  the  Babe  was  about  to  leave  for 
Europe,  Desfield  felt  in  anticipation 
like  a  corps  sans  ante. 

"And  surrounded,"  continued  the 
lecturer,  "  by  four  magnificent  foun- 
t  tins,  throwing  jets  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  and  pouring  out  daily  seventeen 
thousand  gallons  of  water." 

Then,  too,  he  was  almost  sure  that 
she  loved  the  Babe  very  much  indeed, 
and  that  her  encouragement  of  the 
Other  Fellow  was  a  pretense  and  a 
sham.  It  did  seem  supremely  silly  that 
these  two  little  children  should  spoil 
their  whole  lives  by  a  quarrel  over  the 
most  trivial  thing  in  the  world. 

"  Groups  of  beautiful  statuary  at  the 
foiir  angles  representing  the  four  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  nation." 


It  had  always  been  a  settled  thing 
with  Desfield  that  the  two  should  event- 
ually be  married,  and  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  pose  before  himself  as  the 
friend  of  the  household  in  future  days, 
dining  with  them  en  famille,  or  spend- 
ing a  cosy  evening  at  their  fireside.  He 
felt  keenly  disappointed  over  this  fail- 
ure of  his  little  romance. 

"  Measuring  six  and  one-half  feet  over 
a  mile  in  circumference." 

Desfield  wondered  if  anything  could 
be  done, — if  he  could  do  anything. 

"  Six  hundred  dekameters." 

The  Babe  had  moved  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, having  found  a  vaguely  appropri- 
ate seat  upon  a  cold  steam-heater. 

Somebody  in  one  of  the  forward  seats 
got  up,  and  came  down  the  aisle.  As 
his  figure  emerged  into  the  scant  circle 
of  light  thrown  by  the  lowered  gas  jets 
that  burned  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
Desfield  saw  that  it  was  the  Other  Fel- 
low. 

"  Whew  !  "  said  the  Other  Fellow,  as 
he  came  within  whispering  distance  of 
Desfield,  "  can't  stand  this  any  longer. 
Had  to  excuse  myself  to  Her,  and  come 
out  and  have  a  peg.  Come  with  me, 
won't  you  ? '' 

Desfield  thought  this  was  very  like 
the  Other  Fellow,  but  an  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  him.  He  said  :  "  All  right ; 
you  go  along,  and  I  '11  come  after  you 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  overcoat." 

The  Other  Fellow  went  out,  and  Des- 
field turned  to  the  Babe,  who  was  still 
sitting  on  the  cold  steam-heater,  oblivi- 
ous to  everything.  Desfield  woke  him 
up,  saying,  "Come  on,  I  have  a  seat  for 
you."  Then  he  piloted  him  softly  down 
the  aisle  and  placed  him  in  the  seat  the 
Other  Fellow  had  just  vacated,  beside 
Her. 

As  the  Babe  sat  down,  they  recog- 
nized each  other.  The  Babe  turned 
quickly.  "  O,  I  say,  Desfield,"  he  said. 
But  Desfield  was  already  gone,  saying 
to  himself,  "Leave  'em  alone  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  dark  room,  side  by  side, 
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with  no  chance  of  escape, — with  noth- 
ing or  nobody  to  come  between  'em,  and 
if  something  don't  turn  up  it  will  be 
because  they  are  a  different  kind  of 
people  than  I  take  them  to  be." 

He  had  now  to  direct  all  his  wits  to 
keeping  the  Other  Fellow  out  of  the 
way.  For  an  instant  he  had  the  idea 
of  getting  him  drunk,  but  he  grimly  re- 
flected that  a  gun  of  that  caliber  would 
probably  kick  about  as  far  as  it  would 
shoot. 

He  went  out  blinking  into  the  glare 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  and  found  the 
Other  Fellow  waiting  for  him  at  an  ad- 
jacent bar.  They  drank  an  absinthe 
together.  Desfield  was  as  long  about 
it  as  he  could  be,  then  inveigled  the 
Other  Fellow  to  the  lunch  counter,  and 
dawdled  over  olives  and  pretzels,  talk- 
ing about  the  Fair,  baseball,  and  a  cer- 
tain Chicago  barber  shop  the  Other 
Fellow  had  seen,  which  was  paved  with 
silver  dollars.  Desfield  knew  the  Babe 
had  about  twenty  minutes  more.  They 
had  been  gone  from  the  lecture  room 
about  ten  minutes.  By  this,  he  thought, 
they  must  have  got  over  the  coldly- 
polite  stage,  and  have  come  to  mutual 
recriminations.  He  asked  the  Other 
Fellow  to  have  another,  with  him  this 
time.  Then  once  more  back  to  the 
lunch  counter,  for  another  ten  minutes. 
"  Now  they  're  about  coming  round  to 
explanations,"  thought  Desneld.  He 
wished  that  the  Other  Fellow  were  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  or  could  be  drugged, 
or  quietly  knocked  on  the  head.  They 
started  to  return,  the  Other  Fellow 
smelling  of  cloves. 

As  the  white-painted  valves  of  the 
doors  of  the  bar-room  flapped  back  and 
forth  behind  them,  they  both  heard  a 
sudden  noise  that  made  them  pause  to 
listen.  There  is  no  more  mistaking  the 
bark  of  an  angry  dog,  than  the  hoof- 
beats  of  a  runaway  horse ;  there  is  a 
savagery,  a  viciousness,  about  it  that  can 
be  instantly  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  canine  utterance.  The  noise 


came  from  a  sort  of  blind  alley,  hardly 
more  than  a  deep  recess,  just  behind  the 
saloon.  It  was  followed  by  a  snarl  and 
a  hoarse  yelp  in  another  key,  and  then  a 
rapid  succession  of  fierce,  brutal  noises, 
and  the  sound  of  furred  bodies  striking 
and  rolling  upon  the  ground. 

"A  dog-fight,"  cried  the  Other  Fel- 
low with  great  delight,  putting  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  "  Must  take 
this  in,"  and  he  ran  up  to  where  the 
crowd  was  already  formed  in  a  circle. 
Desfield  followed  him,  looking  at  his 
watch.  "Now  they're  about  through 
with  explanations  and  have  started  to 
make  it  up.  The  dog-fight  is  a  special 
dispensation  of  Providence, —  they've 
about  ten  minutes  more." 

And  when  he  saw  the  two  dogs  he 
perceived  with  unholy  joy  that  the  fight 
promised  to  hold  out  a  good  deal  more 
than  ten  minutes,  and  he  knew  that  the 
Other  Fellow  would  stay  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  By  the  time  that  Desfield  got 
sight  of  them  the  two  dogs  were  silent 
— they  had  already  become  "  locked." 
The  bull-terrier  had  a  left  leg  hold, 
while  the  Newfoundland,  holding  on 
temporarily  to  his  adversary's  ear,  was 
gradually  working  for  a  grip  on  his 
throat.  The  Other  Fellow  already  had 
out  a  roll  of  bills,  and  was  shaking  them 
across  the  ring  at  the  large  dog's  owner, 
offering  seven  to  ten.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  his  element.  "  Tin  horn  sport ! " 
said  Desfield  to  himself,  with  great  dis- 
gust. 

"Isn't  this  beautiful?"  said  the 
Other  Fellow  to  Desfield,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  What  a  pity  cats  always  fight 
in  the  night  so  you  can't  see  'em.  ^ 
Seven  to  ten  on  the  bull,  you  over 
there." 

All  at  once  the  larger  dog  let  go,  and 
made  for  a  new  hold.  The  instant  the 
bull  felt  himself  free,  he  slipped  his  jaws 
upward,  from  the  fore-leg  up  along  the 
shoulder-blade,  along  the  shoulder  itself, 
and  then  suddenly  closed  them,  vice- 
like,  sunk  deep  in  the  soft  part  of  the 
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throat,— all  without  a  sound.  "  It 's  all 
over  but  the  shouting  now,"  cried  the 
Other  Fellow. 

In  a  few  minutes  this  would  be  true 
of  the  lecture  as  well. 

"  I  think,"  said  Desfield  to  himself, 
"  that  they  should  now  have  come  to 
the  most  interesting  part  of  all.  They 
have  about  four  more  minutes."  Then 
he  looked  at  the  Newfoundland  ;  some 
men  were  vainly  trying  to  pry  the  bull's 
teeth  apart  with  a  stout  cane.  "  The 
bull  won't  kill  him  before  four  minutes, 
anyhow,"  thought  Desfield.  He  waited 
till  the  Other  Fellow's  back  was  turned, 
then  slipped  over  to  the  hall.  "  Strange," 
he  said,  "  that  their  future  happiness 
should  depend  upon  a  dog-fight,  and 
the  strength  of  a  bull-terrier's  jaws.  If 
the  bull  can  hold  on  for  five  more  min- 
utes they  '11  make  it  up,  and  get  mar- 
ried." 

By  the  time  he  had  got  the  coup£ 
ready  and  waiting  at  the  door  the  lec- 
ture was  over,  and  the  crowd  began  to 


stream  out.  "  Maybe  the  scheme  failed 
after  all,"  thought  Desfield. 

She  came  out  on  the  Babe's  arm. 
Both  were  nervously  looking  for  the 
Other  Fellow.  Desfield  made  up  to 
them. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "He's 
interested — elsewhere  —  just  now,  and 
your  trap  is  right  here  waiting  for 
you." 

The  Babe  leaned  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  wrung  his  hand.  "  You 
don't  know  of  anyone,  do  you  Desfield, 
that  wants  to  buy  a  Cunard  ticket  at  a 
discount  ?  " 

"  O,  Mr.  Desfield,—"  She  began. 

Through  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage  Desfield  caught 
sight  of  the  Other  Fellow  hurrying 
distractedly  around  the  corner.  "  Where 
to  ? "  he  asked,  interrupting  Her.  Then, 
as  he  got  Her  answer,  he  banged  the 
carriage  door,  and  looking  up  to  the 
coachman  said, — 

"Home,  James." 

Frank  Norris, 


A   FEBRUARY  DAY  IN  EL  MONTECITO. 

So  wide,  so  glistening,  yea  so  jocund  fair! 
Oh  Day  so  golden,  Earth  in  jeweled  green  ! 
Oh  World!   as  ribbon  girdling  beauty  rare 
The  blue  sea  girdles  thee,  and  mountains  lean 
Dappled  and  dimpling  o'er  the  shower-bathed  Earth, 
Whilst  luminous  amethyst  clouds  have  rolled 
Full  back,  as  curtains  might  from  couch  of  birth. 
Such  harmonies  the  wombs  of  seasons  hold ! 

Harriet    Winthrop    Waring. 
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THE  REQUIEM  OF  THE  DOVE. 

[golden, 

CROSS    the    marshes'    willowy    fringe    and    seas    of    sunlight 
Across  the  meadows  purple-tinged  with  buds  but  half  unfolden 
Where  helpless,  yearning  tendrils  cling, 
And  fancied  fairies  lightly  swing, 
With   all    the   gladsome    springtime   bloom    that   brooks  no 

phantom  thought  of  gloom, 
Is  blent  one  song  of  sorrow. 

Who  is  the  bard  that  dares  to  sing  one  note  of  aught  but  gladness  ? 
Who  is  the  sprite  that  comes  to  ring  one  floral  bell  in  sadness, 

When  perched  upon  the  mossy  wall 

The  meadow  lark  is  prince  of  all, 
While  joy  ecstatic  at  his  call  resounds  from  mere  to  mountain  ? 

From  orange  groves  and  spicy  isles  gay  minstrels  are  returning, 
While  roses  glow  with  sunny  smiles,  their  blush  to  ashes  burning, 

Stray  ripples  laugh  through  banks  of  fern, 

Grim  rocks  the  gladsome  message  learn, 
The  trees  rejoice  at  Spring's  return,  and  clap  their  hands  for  gladness. 

But  over  alt  this  vernal  glee  'midst  Nature's  reckless  wooing, 
Intrudes  like  sorrow's  prophecy  a  mournful,  plaintive  cooing ; 

Somewhere  a  lonely  songster  sings 

Of  scattered  leaves  and  vanished  springs, 
And  all  her  pent-up  anguish  brings  to  mock  the  joy  of  Nature. 
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Wild  thickets,  dense  with  briers  and  weeds,  are  glad  with  sounds  of  pleasure, 
On  «rassy  slopes  the  shy  fawn  feeds  and  gambols  at  his  leisure; 

But  one  sad  seeress  from  her  hill 

Casts  over  all  an  icy  chill, 
Sways  the  rapt  listener  at  her  will,  and  floods  his  soul  with  sadness. 

How  canst  thou  come,  thou  mournful  one,  each  breeze  with  sorrow  loading? 
Why  chant  beneath  a  smiling  sun  one  note  of  dark  foreboding  ? 

When  light  is  dancing  in  the  dells, 

When  music  through  the  forest  swells, 
And  fairies  ring  their  dewy  bells,  why  chant  that  all  are  dying? 


Tall  mariposa  tulips  smile,  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 

Wild  tiger-lilies  droop  the  while  to  hide  their  conscious  blushes; 

But  still  from  meadows  far  away 

Resounds  that  plaintive,  mournful  lay, 
Rebuking  all  the  thoughtless  play  of  Nature's  artless  children. 

Come  in  the  autumn,  dauntless  seer,  when  withered  leaves  are  falling, 
Then  is  the  time  o'er  Nature's  bier  to  mind  thy  mournful  calling  ; 

But  not  in  spring's  supernal  bloom 

Should  Nature  whisper  of  the  tomb, 
( >r  prophets  come  with  thoughts  of  gloom  to  blight  her  youth  and  beauty 

But  still  from  out  her  lonely  haunt  is  borne  her  sad  replying  : 
There  is  of  youth  no  lasting  font,  there  is  no  end  but  dying. 
The  flowers  that  on  the  hillsides  bloom 
And  all  that  share  their  sweet  perfume 
Shall  mingle  in  one  common  tomb,  for  all  but  love  is  dying. 

Awake,  rapt  songsters  of  the  grove,  and  sing  of  mirth  and  gladness, 
Drown  with  the  melodies  of  love  that  solemn  voice  of  sadness ; 
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The  winds  her  mournful  omens  waft, 
Then  let  them  bear  your  notes  aloft, 
Ye  at  the  font  of  love  have  quaffed,  and  love  shall  live  forever. 

Hark !  what  a  mingled  burst  of  sound  with  every  breath  more  thrilling, 
From  ridge  to  ridge  its  echoes  bound,  the  loftiest  hope  fulfilling, 

Wild  rapture  rends  the  balmy  air, 

Soft  carols  find  an  echo  there, 
The  dove's  low  requiem  has  its  share  in  spring's  complete  outpouring. 

Join  with  the  rest,  thou  gentle  dove ;  there  is  no  song  of  gladness 
But  grows  more  tenderly  complete  when  linked  with  notes  of  sadness. 

Then  chant  thy  sweet,  pathetic  strain, 

Spring  waits  to  hear  thy  soft  refrain, 

Calling  her  to  accept  a  throne 
Where  gladness  cannot  reign  alone,  but  joy  and  grief  are  blending. 

Martha  L.  Hoffman. 
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ONE  WAY  TO 
GET  A  RANCHO 

A    STORY    OF  CALIFORNIA 
COLONIAL     LIFE 


THE  stillness  of  midnight  was  on  the 
Ortega  Rancho.  The  cattle  and  horses, 
thousands  in  number,  had  been  rounded 
into  the  adobe-walled  corrals.  The  In- 
dian vaqueros  were  taking  their  sleep 
on  the  rawhides  which  formed  the  only 
furniture  of  the  adobe  huts  in  which 
they  lived  when  not  in  the  saddle. 
These  huts  were  built  on  the  inner  side 
of  and  adjoining  the  great  adobe  wall 
which  enclosed  the  hacienda,  as  the 
main  residence  of  the  family  was  called. 

Old  Don  Jose"  Ortega  had  carefully 
examined  his  rawhide  sack  of  pesos  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  to  see  that  none  of 
his  retainers  had  been  tampering  with 
it  during  the  day.  He  had,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  taken  down  his  trusty 
sword,  presented  him  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  deciphered  with  much  diffi- 
culty tin-legend  written  thereon :  "Draw 
me  only  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  sheathe 
me  only  '^'hcn  right  has  prevailed." 

\  laving  done  this  he  hung  it  near  the 
crucifix,  that  his  last  look  at  night  and 
first  in  the  morning  might  be  upon 
them  ;  for  the  Don  was  a  Christian,  as 
well  as  a  brave  and  honorable  soldier. 

He  had  recently  taken  count  of  his 
herds.  Five  hundred  head  of  fat  cattle, 
to^be  sold  when  the  next  Boston  " hy- 
drogher"  came  to  the  coast,  would  buy 


cheap  finery  for  the  vaqueros  and  their 
women ;  a  China  shawl  and  French  shoes 
for  pretty  Guadalupe,  and  swell  her 
dower  above  that  of  any  senorita  in  the 
colony. 

The  beauty  of  the  family, — in  fact, 
the  beauty  of  the  colony, — was  sleeping 
the  night  away  in  her  little  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Don's;  for  he  guarded  her  as 
the  delight  of  his  old  age.  She  had 
scrupulously  said  her  evening  prayers, 
commended  herself  to  the  keeping  of 
her  patron  saint,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
innocent  maidenhood,  dreaming  of  vis- 
iting a  sister  at  Monterey,  who  was  the 
wife  of  an  ex-governor ;  or,  better  still, 
visiting  another  sister  who  was  the  wife 
of  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  queen  of 
society  at  the  great  capital  of  Mexico, 
and  having  a  score  of  fine  gentlemen 
soliciting  her  company  for  the  next 
dance.  Was  not  her  sister  the  hand- 
somest senora  in  Monterey,  and  was  not 
her  other  sister  theacknowledged  beauty 
of  the  Mexican  court  ?  And  was  not 
she  the  fairest  flower  of  all  ?  Every- 
body told  her  so,  and  thus  the  fairies 
wove  beautiful  scenes  into  all  the 
thoughts  of  her  life. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  great  clat- 
tering of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  trail 
along  which  the  vaqueros  daily  led  the 
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herds  to  the  grazing  ranges.  The  dogs 
on  the  place  raised  a  great  howl.  The 
horses  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  with 
quivering  nostrils  and  distended  eyes 
began  snorting  and  prancing.  The  cat- 
tle also  felt  the  general  alarm,  and  hud- 
dled together,  facing  outwards, — their 
sharp  horns  elevated  in  the  air,  and 
their  eyes  straining  to  detect  the  source 
of  the  danger. 

The  vaqueros  shouted  that  the  wild 
Indians  were  coming  to  steal  cattle,  and 
they  jumped  into  their  saddles  for  de- 
fense,— which  they  would  have  done  if 
lightning  had  fallen  among  them.  The 
old  Don  arose  and  girded  on  his  sword. 
There  was  evidently  trouble,  but  he 
could  not  divine  the  nature  of  it.  The 
Indians  were  sneak  thieves  ;  they  would, 


perhaps,  crawl  up  and  drive  off  loose 
stock,  but  they  would  not  come  with 
such  a  clatter  as  that.  He  had  seen  a 
strange  vessel  pass  up  the  channel  a  few 
days  ago.  It  might  have  been  a  Yankee 
whaler,  or  a  pirate ;  but  then,  pirates 
would  not  come  on  horseback. 

The  cavalcade,  whatever  it  was,  de- 
scended the  hill  and  came  towards  the 
great  gate  which  opened  into  the  fort- 
ress-like enclosure.  There  was  shouting, 
and  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Arrelanes,  his  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
north. 

"For  God's  sake  Jose,  hurry." 
With  his  own  hand  he  undid  the  fast- 
enings and  swung  back  the  stout  gate. 
The  troop,  numbering  thirty  or  forty, 
rode  in.  Thev  were  under  the  command 
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oJ  Lugo,  the  military  patrol  of  the  col- 
ony. They  had  been  in  the  saddle  since 
yesterday  morning,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  a  pirate  which  was  coming  down 
the  coast,  evidently  intent  on  plunder- 
ing the  ranches  of  their  cattle,  money, 
and  perhaps,  beauty. 

"God  save  us  all !  "  said  Don  Jose. 

"God  save  us  all!"  said  the  troop 
fervently. 

••What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Don 

|(isr. 

"  Drive  them  off,  of  course,"  said 
Lugo. 

"  Our  governor  has  ordered  every  one, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  pirate,  to  re- 
move his  stock,  valuables,  and  women 
and  children,  to  the  hills.  Send  the 
women  and  children  away  up  the  canon. 
If  the  pirates  take  the  hacienda  they 
will  have  only  adobe  walls  for  their 
trouble.  We  will  fight  the  fellow,  how- 
ever, and  teach  him  another  lesson.  He 
undertook  to  plunder  Monterey,  but  the 
rusty  old  guns  on  the  hill,  that  had  not 
been  fired  for  ten  years,  were  worked 
with  such  good  effect  that  he  was  glad 
to  get  away." 

"  We  will  stand  by  you,  and  prevent 
their  landing  Let  them  batter  clown 
the  walls  if  they  wish.  There  is  plenty 
of  mud  and  plenty  of  willing  hands  to 
rebuild  them.  If  we  cannot  prevent 
their  landing,  we  can  escape  on  our 
horses.  They  will  not  dare  to  follow  us 
on  foot  into  the  mountains." 

Soon  everything  was  in  motion.  The 
gates  of  the  corrals  were  opened,  and  at 
the  familiar  "  hoop  la  "  the  herds  rushed 
out  of  the  enclosures,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  clatter  and  bellowing  were 
but  faintly  heard. 

"That  is  well,"  said  Lugo. 

Next,  four  trusty  Indians  lashed  the 
rawhide  sack  of  Spanish  dollars  to  a 
pole,  and  started  for  a  safe  hiding  place 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  pirates 
would  not  dare  venture.  Last  of  all 
Gaudalupe  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  vaqueros  were  put  in  motion. 


Pretty  Guadalupe  was  in  tears  and 
lamentations;  but  her  father  sharply 
bade  her  remember  that  she  was  an 
Ortega,  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
soldiers,  and  she  began  to  assume  au- 
thority over  the  Indian  domestics,  and 
marshal  them  into  line,  each  carrying 
some  provision  or  other  article  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  There  were  many 
adioses  and  much  clinging  and  weeping, 
but  in  an  hour  after  Lugo's  arrival  the 
place  was  vacated  except  by  those  who 
remained  to  fight. 

The  rancheros  were  always  in  a  par- 
tial condition  for  defense.  The  fierce 
tribes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  would 
sometimes  swoop  down  on  their  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  often  drive  off 
quite  a  number.  The  famous  Pegleg 
(Jedediah)  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  tribe 
of  Indians  living  near  Salt  Lake,  once 
raided  the  Arrellanes's  rancho  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Valley,  driving  off,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  seventeen  hundred  head 
of  horses. 

The  mud  walls  of  the  ranches  were  a 
tolerable  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians,  but  none  at  all  against 
artillery.  Then  the  guns  of  the  settlers- 
were  not  the  best,  and  powder  and  ball 
were  so  scarce  that  few  could  afford  to 
become  good  marksmen.  The  noise  of 
the  explosion  frightened  the  Indians, 
and  the  balls  would  go  a  long  distance, 
tearing  holes  in  the  ground,  barking  the 
trees,  and  sometimes  hitting  a  man. 
But  entirely  new  tactics  were  necessary 
to  repel  the  pirates. 

Ortega  proposed  to  frighten  them 
away  by  making  a  show  of  force  on  the 
hill,  but  Lugo  insisted  on  an  ambuscade. 
A  landing  could  ordinarily  be  made 
only  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which 
was  flat,  marshy,  and  covered  with  wil- 
lows. Here  they  concluded  to  await 
the  probable  attempt  to  land.  Lugo 
thought  a  few  men,  well  posted  and  con- 
cealed by  willows,  would  make  a  landing 
even  by  superior  numbers  difficult. 
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At  daylight  the  vessel  was  seen 
standing  in  towards  the  rancho.  A 
heavy  swell  was  pounding  the  rocky 
shore,  sending  the  spray  twenty  feet  in- 
to the  air.  The  cove  into  which  the 
creek  emptied  was  partially  sheltered 
from  the  swell,  though  it  was  in  no  sense 
a  harbor,  as  the  water  shoaled  out  a  long 
distance.  The  pirate  was  approaching 
cautiously,  under  easy  sail,  occasionally 
throwing  the  lead.  A  mile  out  he  let 
go  his  anchor,  and  swung  broadside  to 
the  land.  Even  at  that  distance  the 
single  twelve-pounder  mounted  on  the 
deck  looked  formidable,  and  the  vessel 
seemed  black  with  men. 

Lugo  thought,  from  the  experience 
with  the  fellow  at  Monterey,  that  his 
one  gun  was  rather  inferior,  dangerous 
only  at  short  range,  and  the  swell  that 
was  prevailing  would  make  his  aim  very 
inaccurate.  A  puff  of  smoke  showed 
that  the  fellow  was  going  to  try  the 
range.  The  ball  struck  the  water, 
bounded  along  the  waves,  and  sunk 
before  reaching  the  shore.  A  second 
one  was  too  high,  passing  entirely  over 
the  buildings.  A  third  struck  the  right 
level,  tearing  up  the  ground,  but  it  was 
very  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Poor  gunnery,"  said  Lugo.  "  It  will 
take  a  week  at  this  rate  to  hit  the  ha- 
cienda. Men  are  cheaper  than  powder. 
He  will  next  try  to  effect  a  landing." 

Up  to  this  time  not  a  native  had  shown 
himself,  and  probably  the  pirate  thought 
the  place  was  abandoned.  As  Lugo  had 
predicted,  the  davits  swung  out,  a  boat 
was  lowered,  and  a  dozen  men  slid  down 
the  ropes  into  it  and  commenced  row- 
ing towards  the  shore.  A  few  minutes 
later  another,  similarly  manned,  fol- 
lowed. The  boats  rose  and  fell,  alter- 
nately lifted  into  sight  or  settled  in  the 
trough  of  the  waves.  They  made  for 
the  mouth  of  the  estero,  where  the  surf 
was  less  violent.  The  foremost  boat 
paused,  as  it  came  near  the  breakers,  to 
mount  a  high  wave  and  land  far  up  on 
the  beach  ;  but  it  struck  a  submerged 
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willow,  which  swung  it  broadside  to  the 
surf  and  upset  it,  precipitating  the 
crew  into  the  water  and  quicksand,  to 
be  immediately  overwhelmed  by  the 
next  breaking  roller.  When  the  wave 
flowed  back,  the  men,  half  strangled, 
were  seen  struggling  in  the  sandy  mud. 


II. 


"  Now  is  our  time,"  said  Lugo,  and  a 
scattering  fire  sent  three  or  four  to  their 
death.  Some  of  the  survivors  plunged 
into  the  surf  to  reach  the  other  boat. 
Only  three  tried  to  reach  the  shore. 
One  of  them  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  washed  back  into  the  sea.  As  none 
of  the  colonists  had  exposed  themselves, 
the  pirates  in  the  second  boat  could 
only  fire  at  the  puffs  of  smoke,  and  the 
balls  passed  harmlessly  over  the  heads 
of  the  rancheros. 

When  the  two  persons  who  had  es- 
caped the  last  fire  reached  the  beach, 
they  were  beset  by  a  dozen  Indian  va- 
queros  with  riatas.  These  Indians  were 
experts  with  these  implements.  They 
could  throw  one  over  a  bullock  while 
running  at  full  speed,  enclosing  a  pair 
of  horns,  head,  or  a  foot,  at  pleasure, 
bringing  the  animal  to  the  ground  with 
a  sudden  stop,  that  sent  it  heels  over 
head.  Don  Jose's  Indians  had  once 
roped  a  grizzly  bear,  and  when  they  at- 
tacked a  man  they  made  it  quite  lively 
for  him, — though,  in  this  case,  the  first 
one  that  threw  his  riata  was  "  pulled  in  " 
hand  over  hand,  until  another  and  an- 
other came  to  his  assistance.  The  fel- 
low was  finally  restrained  by  several 
riatas  attached  to  his  limbs,  each  pull- 
ing in  a  different  direction.  Both  per- 
sons would  have  been  dragged  to  death 
if  Lugo  had  not  interfered.  He  regard- 
ed them  as  prisoners  of  war,  entitled  to 
an  honorable  death,  though  he  permit- 
ted the  vaqueros  to  tie  them,  which 
they  did  by  lashing  the  prisoners  to 
poles,  cross-pieces  serving  to  keep  their 
hands  apart.  The  vaqueros  had  ^m- 
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mense  difficulty  in  tying  one  of  the  men. 
He  was  an  athlete,  and  as  handsome  as  a 
prince.  His  strength  was  immense,  and 
he  came  near  overthrowing  the  some- 
what clumsy  Indians,  who' were  not  ac- 
customed to  handling  men. 

The  people  of  the  second  boat,  seeing 
the  ill  success  of  those  in  the  first,  did 
not  await  an  order  to  retreat,  but  pulled 
out  of  the  range  of  the  muskets  as  soon 
as  they  picked  up  their  surviving  com- 
rades that  were  struggling  in  the  surf. 
The  empty  boat  was  thrown  upon  the 
beach,  and  left  by  the  receding  tide. 

"Well  done,"  said  Lugo.  "Several 
men  missing,  and  two  made  prisoners. 
Now  for  some  spiteful  cannonading." 

When  the  boat  reached  the  vessel, 
desperate  measures  were  evidently  con- 
templated, for  the  cannon  blazed  away 
at  the  willows,  making  a  great  noise,  but 
hitting  no  one.  The  tide  was  going  out, 
carrying  the  line  of  breakers  near  the 
vessel,  and  the  pirate  pulled  up  his  an- 
chor, and  put  out  to  sea. 

The  rancheros  now  had  time  to  look 
at  the  prisoners.  The  negro  was  a  slave 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  could  talk  a 
little  Spanish.  From  him  Lugo  learned 
that  the  vessel  was  sailing  under  a  com- 
mission from  one  of  the  South  American 
republics,  which  was  at  war  with  Spain, 
and  consequently  by  a  legal  fiction  with 
all  her  colonies.  There  was  but  a  pre- 
tense of  legitimate  warfare  in  the  at- 
tack. The  vessel  had  come  to  the  coast 
to  plunder  the  defenseless  colonists. 
The  white  man  was  Joseph  Chapman,  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
at  peace  with  Mexico  and  Spain. 

"A  bad  affair,"  said  Lugo.  "He  has 
not  even  an  excuse  for  being  here.  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  shoot  him  for 
a  pirate,  but  we  will  give  him  a  fair  show 
for  his  life." 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Buena  Ventura  to  warn  them 
of  the  presence  of  the  hostile  vessel. 
He,  however,  did  not  make  another  at- 
tempt at  landing  until  he  got  as  far 


south  as  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  which 
he  succeeded  in  plundering  of  cattle  and 
money. 

No  enemy  appearing  for  several  days, 
the  cattle  and  scattered  members  of  the 
families  were  gathered  in  from  the  hills, 
and  domestic  affairs  gradually  resumed 
the  usual  routine.  There  was  a  full  ex- 
change of  experiences  regarding  the 
battle,  as  the  affair  was  called.  If  all 
the  stories  were  true,  there  would  have 
been  no  pirates  left  to  man  the  vessel. 
Those  who  lassoed  the  tall  Yankee  were 
the  heroes  of  the  occasion  ;  for,  when 
the  immediate  danger  was  over,  he  had 
been  allowed  to  get  on  his  feet,  his  liberty 
being  restrained  by  some  rusty  fetters 
found  in  the  stores  of  the  vessel  which 
had  brought  the  Ortegas  to  the  coast 
in  1797.  He  was  taller  than  the  Or- 
tegas, and  they  were  the  tallest  men  in 
the  colony.  Such  strength  he  had,  too, 
— greater  than  that  of  a  grizzly  bear; 
for  had  not  the  vaqueros  once  lassoed 
and  tied  one  ?  According  to  their  story, 
the  Yankee  was  the  better  man  of  the 
two. 

To  enhance  the  victory,  he  was  rep- 
resented as  the  captain*  of  the  vessel. 
He  was  a  nobleman,  a  lord, — perhaps 
the  king  of  the  United  States  ;  for  the 
ideas  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  great 
republic  were  rather  vague.  Very  little 
knowledge  of  it  had  then  reached  that 
far-off  land. 

All  the  women  and  children  came  to 
take  a  look  at  the  valiant  prisoner. 
Fear  of  robbery  and  murder  having 
passed,  human  charity  and  kindness 
began  to  prevail ;  and  all  thought  it  a 
pity  that  such  a  handsome  man  must  be 
shot.  Even  the  pretty  Guadalupe  must 
see  him.  What  a  vision  of  beauty  she 
was  to  Chapman,  who  for  years  had 
seen  only  dirty  savages,  or  the  depraved 
women  of  theseaports.  Tall,  and  straight 
as  a  young  pine,  supple  as  a  cat,  eyes 
large  and  melting  as  a  fawn's,  with  a 
mouth  made  for  kissing, — Chapman  for- 
got for  a  moment  his  impending  fate  as 
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he  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  beautiful 
creature. 

Guadalupe  could  easily  believe  him  a 
Prince.  His  marble-white  forehead  in 
the  shade  of  his  hat  and  curly  chestnut 
hair,  his  hazel  eyes  and  clear-cut  features, 
were  such  contrasts  to  the  swarthy 
Spanish  style,  that  she,  too,  was  en- 
tranced. When  the  eyes  of  each  met, 
when  hers  expressed  pity,  and  his  admi- 
ration, as  they  did  in  a  moment,  the 
doors  of  paradise  opened  and  showed  a 
glimpse  of  heavenly  bliss. 

When  the  time  came  to  determine 
how  Chapman  should  die,  Guadalupe 
was  the  strongest  advocate  for  a  milder 
fate.  She  stormed  with  some  and  begged 
with  others,  and  enforced  both  methods 
by  copious  tears.  She  pictured  to  her- 
self the  man  torn  to  pieces  by  being 
dragged  by  a  herd  of  wild  horses  over 
the  rocks,  or  lying,  a  corpse,  in  a  pool 
of  blood  in  the  dirt.  She  had  her  father 
called  out  of  the  council.  Throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  she  upbraided 
him  as  a  cruel  man — cruel  to  her,  as  well 
as  to  the  prisoner.  He  had  harmed  no 
one  —  perhaps  did  not  intend  to.  If  he 
was  shot  or  otherwise  killed,  she  would 
go  into  a  convent,  and  never  see  any- 
body any  more. 

"Child,"  said  he,  "justice  must  be 
done." 

"Justice!"  said  she.  "What  is  jus- 
tice compared  to  mercy  ?"  and  her  eyes 
flashed. 

He  had  seen  that  look  before.  It  was 
years  ago,  when  he  was  young,  when  the 
mother  of  this  impetuous  child  burst 
into  a  volcano  of  wrath  over  the  wrongs 
perpetrated  on  an  Indian  woman.  He 
loved  her  then  for  her  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  revered  her  memory  for  the 
good  angel  she  was  to  him  while  living. 
His  sainted  wife  was  looking  through 
the  child's  eyes.  She  ruled  her  father, 
then,  at  least. 

To  Lugo  she  appealed  as  a  soldier  and 
a  conqueror.  "  Conquerors  can  be  gen- 
erous. You  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to 


have  him  dragged  to  death,  or  even  shot. 
There  is  no  danger  now.  It  is  not  brave 
to  slay  a  helpless  man." 

III. 

LUGO  could  face  cannon,  muskets,  and 
swords,  but  a  pleading  woman  he  could 
not  withstand. 

"  We  will  see,  my  child,  what  can  be 
done." 

Men  must  maintain  their  dignity. 
They  must  be  stern  as  a  granite  rock  in 
the  performance  of  duty.  He  was  con- 
quered, however,  and  was  looking  for  a 
reasonable  way  out  of  the  humiliating 
absurdity. 

The  negro  was  made  the  means  of  an 
understanding.  "  Chapman  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  pirate  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  whaler,  and  was  taken  from 
it  by  force.  He  was  escaping  from  the 
pirates  when  he  plunged  into  the  surf. 
He  would  not  willingly  rejoin  them,  or 
assist  them  in  any  way."  So  Lugo  saw 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

It  would  not  do  to  turn  Chapman  loose 
to  betray  the  weakness  of  the  colonies. 
He  must  remain  a  prisoner  at  large,  or 
become  a  citizen  of  the  country.  After 
some  further  parleying,  Lugo  agreed  to 
be  responsible  for  Chapman's  good  be- 
havior. Lugo  represented  to  the  council 
the  need  of  the  colony  for  strong,  brave 
men.  Chapman  readily  agreed  to  a  sort 
of  vassalage  to  Lugo,  and  so  the  matter 
was  settled. 

The  following  day  Lugo,  with  his  pris- 
oner, for  such  Chapman  really  was,  de- 
parted for  Los  Angeles.  Chapman  rode 
a  led  horse.  Had  Guadalupe  seen  his 
attempts  at  riding  horseback  she  might 
have  been  sorry  for  her  efforts  to  save 
him  from  the.  impending  death,  for  he 
rode  like  a  rubber  ball,  bouncing  up  and 
down,  and  falling  off  every  hour.  Now 
horsemanship  with  the  California  colo- 
nists was  about  their  only  accomplish- 
ment. All  the  work  of  agriculture  was 
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performed  on  horseback.  A  wheel,  oth- 
er than  the  truck  sawed  off  of  an  oak  log, 
never  was  seen.  Not  to  be  able  to  ride 
a  lively  horse  was  considered  a  disgrace 
that  neither  learning  nor  health  would 
atone  for.  The  horsemen  that  accom- 
panied Lugo  were  in  ecstasies  of  laugh- 
ter at  Chapman's  efforts  at  riding,  for 
he  had  to  cling  to  the  saddle  with  both 
hands,  or  roll  off.  He  was  finally  mount- 
ed behind  Lugo,  his  long  legs  swinging 
every  way  for  lack  of  a  resting  place. 
So  the  party  rode  through  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  past  the  Buena  Ventura  Mis- 
sion. 

When  Lugo  reached  his  home,  which 
was  near  Los  Angeles,  his  wife  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome,  for  she  had  heard  of 
the  difficulty  at  the  Ortega  rancho. 
Seeing  his  horse  carrying  double,  she 
inquired  whom  he  had  with  him. 

"  I  can't  pronounce  his  name,"  said 
he.  "  He  is  an  American,  can't  speak  a 
word  of  Spanish,  and  rides  like  a  log. 
We  must  treat  him  well,  however." 

He  dismounted,  and  Chapman  tum- 
bled awkwardly  off.  An  Indian  servant 
took  charge  of  the  horse,  and  Lugo  and 
his  captive  entered  the  low  adobe  house. 
Lugo,  in  a  few  words,  gave  his  wife  an 
account  of  the  affair  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  pirate.  She  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  invoked  her  patron  saint, 
and  set  about  getting  supper. 

The  great  kettle,  which  always  con- 
tained a  supply  of  beef  or  mutton  for  a 
stew,  was  hung  over  the  fire  that  was 
built  on  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the 
house.  Corn,  beans,  onions,  and  red 
peppers,  were  thrown  in,  and  soon  a  sa- 
vory odor  began  to  arise  from  the  steam- 
ing mess.  The  soapstone  rock,  upon 
which  tortillas  were  baked,  was  placed 
against  the  fire  to  heat,  and  an  Indian 
woman  was  set  to  grinding  on  the  metate, 
the  domestic  millstone,  some  freshly 
gathered  ears  of  green  corn. 

As  in  most  of  the  colonial  homes, 
there  was  but  little  display  of  table  fur- 
niture, in  fact,  none  at  all.  Each  indi- 


vidual used  a  large  clam  shell  for  a  dish, 
being  helped  directly  from  the  big  pot, 
a  smaller  shell  answering  for  a  spoon. 

When  the  stew  was  ready,  Lugo's 
wife  took  a  portion  of  the  green  corn, 
which  had  been  ground  into  a  plastic, 
doughy  mass,  and  by  a  dextrous  manip- 
ulation, which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
much  practice,  rapidly  reduced  it  to  a 
wafer-like  thinness.  This  was  instantly 
cooked  on  the  hot  stone.  It  is  then  the 
famous  tortilla,  a  most  delicious  food. 
It  is  eaten  from  the  hand,  or  dipped,  bit 
by  bit,  into  the  stew,  to  absorb  the 
moister  part. 

Chapman  looked  on  the  culinary  pro- 
cess with  considerable  interest,  for  his 
meals  had  been  quite  irregular  since  he 
left  the  ship.  He  had  a  wonderful  gas- 
tric power,  corresponding  with  his  im- 
mense strength.  His  appetite  aston- 
ished Dame  Lugo,  for  the  Spanish  are 
generally  abstemious,  both  in  eating  and 
drinking.  She,  however,  had  seen  an 
Indian  "  lay  in"  and  carry  away  a  three 
days'  supply,  without  inconvenience. 
Feeling  safe  in  her  husband's  assertion 
that  the  visitor  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Spanish,  she  dilated  freely  on 
his  destruction  of  food. 

"  He  must  have  starved  a  month.  His 
long  legs  and  big  feet  must  be  hollow. 
He  must  be  a  sort  of  anaconda.  Will 
he  sleep  a  week,  after  swallowing  so 
much  ? " 

"  Hush,  wife.  If  you  had  seen  him 
shake  off  the  vaqueros,  as  a  bear  would 
so  many  dogs,  you  would  not  wonder  at 
his  eating." 

"  Holy  Mother,  save  us,"  said  she. 
"He  may  cut  all  our  throats  before 
morning." 

"  He  is  a  soldier,"  said  Lugo,  "  and 
does  not  fight  women  and  children. 
Besides,  he  is  paroled  not  to  fight  until 
regularly  exchanged." 

This  silenced,  but  did  not  satisfy  the 
senora.  She  again  took  a  stealthy  look 
at  his  immense  muscles,  which  seemed 
larger  than  ever,  and  she  could  easily 
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believe  that  he  could  overcome  a  dozen 
slow  and  clumsy  Indians.  She  felt  com- 
paratively safe,  however,  for  she  knew 
that  all  animals  take  long  naps  after  big 
feeds. 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  dis- 
turbance. Chapman  slept  as  soundly 
on  one  of  the  rawhides  that  formed  the 
only  carpet  on  the  clay  floor  of  the 
house  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  bed, 
in  the  loft  of  the  log  cabin  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Maine,  with  strings  of  dried 
pumpkin,  apples,  and  seed  corn,  festoon- 
ing the  otherwise  naked  rafters  of  the 
roof.  He  probably  would  have  done  so, 
even  if  he  had  been  informed  that  he 
was  to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  for  na- 
ture predominated  over  the  emotional 
part  of  his  character. 

He  was  quite  as  much  of  a  curiosity 
to  the  Los  Angelenos  as  he  was  to  the 
rancheros.  Lugo's  attendants  were  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  "battK"  Time 
and  distance  had  not  lessened  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  events,  and  the  valorous 
deeds  were  again  related  with  such  or- 
namentation as  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  captured  Yankee  was  watched  with 
fear  and  trembling,  much  as  a  grizzly 
bear  would  be  if  turned  loose.  The 
question  of  what  to  do  with  him  was 
necessarily  prominent.  His  friendly 
hugs  even,  might  be  dangerous.  Some 
openly  asserted  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  executed  ;  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  remedy  the  mistake.  Lugo, 
however,  proved  his  fast  friend. 

At  that  time  quite  a  number  of  men 
and  Indians  were  employed  in  the  pine 
woods  forty  miles  away,  getting  out 
timbers  for  the  church.  There  was  no 
road  leading  to  the  place,  only  a  rough 
trail  over  the  mountains  and  through 
rocky  canons.  If  he  was  set  to  work 
there,  he  could  not  communicate  with 
any  enemies  nor  escape,  for  the  moun- 
tains beyond  were  considered  impassa- 
ble ;  he  would  be  lost  if  he  attempted  to 
climb  them.  So  he  was  sent  to  the  pine 
woods. 


Now  Chapman  knew  all  about  timber. 
Though  he  could  not  ride  a  horse,"  he 
could  chop  down  a  tree  and  make  it  fall 
just  where  he  chose.  He  could  line, 
score,  and  hew  it,  for  he  had  worked  at 
ship-building  ;  and  when  that  was  done 
could  hitch  a  drove  of  the  long-horned 
cattle  to  it,  and  move  it  off.  In  this 
way  the  timbers  for  all  the  mission 
buildings  had  been  procured  by  immense 
labor.  All  at  present  in  existence  show 
.the  wear  of  forty  miles  of  hauling  over 
the  ground. 

A  year  passed  and  he  had  become  the 
sole  manager  of  the  timber  squad,  and 
was  in  high  favor  not  only  with  Lugo 
but  with  the  church  fathers  as  well.  He 
had  really  become  indispensable.  Many 
consultations,  unknown  to  Chapman, 
had  been  held  as  to  the  policy  of  identi- 
fying him  with  the  colony,  by  marrying 
him  into  some  Spanish  family,  and  hold- 
ing him  to  the  Coast,  as  it  were,  by  do- 
mestic ties.  The  colonies  were  weak  in 
men,  and  exposed  to  attack  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea.  The  Indians  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  were  becoming  bolder 
each  year.  The  trappers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  had  crossed  the  hitherto  un- 
known territories,  and  set  their  traps  on 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany had  established  several  posts  on 
the  Coast,  thus  encouraging  greater 
trespass  in  future.  The  flaxen-haired, 
light-bearded  races  that  threatened  to 
descend  upon  the  weak  colonies,  were 
looked  upon  much  as  the  Danes  were  by 
the  English  tribes  of  early  ages.  As 
one  governor  expressed  it  :  "These 
hunters  are  possessed  of  an  infernal 
courage  and  energy  that  make  them  face 
appalling  dangers  with  indifference. 
The  trackless  deserts  of  the  interior,  the 
deep  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and 
the  fierce  tribes  of  Indians,  are  trifles  to 
them." 

While  the  colonists  were  considering 
Chapman's  future,  from  a  basis  of  pub- 
lic utility,  an  incident  occurred  which 
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hastened  a  conclusion.  The  time  for 
the  rainy  season  was  near,  and  Chap- 
man was  preparing  for  his  last  haul  of 
timbers.  The  cattle  that  had  been  pas- 
tured on  small  patchesof  grass  by  squads 
of  vaqueros  were  lying  in  the  adobe 
corrals,  which  had  been  built  to  keep 
them  together  at  night  and  secure  them 
from  the  raids  of  wild  Indians,  or  natives 
who  had  not  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
missions.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  more 
"converted  Indians,"  that  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  allotted  work,  rations, 
or  social  relations  with  the  females, 
would  break  away  from  the  missions, 
and  unite  with  the  wild  Indians  to  plun- 
der the  fathers'  stores,  or  drive  off  their 
stock.  This  was  a  standing  danger  to 
the  colonists  as  well  as  the  missions. 

During  the  night  mentioned  one  of 
the  Indian  cattle  drivers  awoke  Chap- 
man, saying,  "  Sefior,  seflor !  The  wild 
Indians  are  cutting  the  cattle  out." 

As  Chapman  awoke,  the  man  urged 
him  to  listen.  He  could  distinctly  hear 
a  grating  sound  produced  by  moving 
something  forward  and  backwards,  like 
a  saw.  The  noise  was  new  to  Chap- 
man, but  the  Indian  explained  that  it 
was  the  cutting  down  of  the  adobe  walls, 
by  drawing  a  rawhide  riata  across  them  ; 
that  when  a  section  was  cut  that  way, 
it  could  be  pushed  over,  making  an 
opening  through  which  to  stampede  the 
cattle  with  firebrands  and  a  great  noise. 

"  How  many  Indians  ?  "  said  Chap- 
man to  the  vaquero. 

"One  thousand,  seflor,"  said  the  In- 
dian. 

IV. 

SOME  Indians  had  deserted  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  probably  had  induced 
others  to  join  them  in  a  raid  ;  but  Chap- 
man knew  that  a  thousand  was  an  im- 
possibility. He  had  learned  that  an  In- 
dian's estimate  of  numbers  was  of  little 
value  ;  that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
could  count  more  than  twenty.  More 


than  that  was  a  thousand  or  million, 
incomprehensible  to  their  weak  minds. 
So  he  concluded  that  there  might  be  a 
dozen,  the  bulk  of  them  stationed  near 
the  outer  wall,  opposite  the  opening, 
ready  to  break  over  with  a  wild  hurrah 
when  the  bisected  portion  of  the  wall 
fell.  He  knew  he  could  easily  drive 
away  the  four  or  five  that  were  sawing 
the  wall  with  their  riatas,  but  the  others 
might  attack  his  men  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  in  the  confusion,  kill 
some  of  them.  He  planned  a  daring 
way  of  discomfiting  the  Indians  by  a 
dash  among  them  alone,  while  the  others 
of  the  camp  should  make  a  great  noise. 
Now,  noise  is  a  potent  factor  in  all  sav- 
age warfare.  The  wild  Indians  gener- 
ally ran  away  at  the  first  explosion  of 
fire-arms,  but  Chapman  chose  rather  to 
teach  them  a  new  lesson.  He  passed 
out  quietly,  and  as  he  expected,  saw  a 
number  of  firebrands  ready  to  be  blown 
into  a  flame  when  the  wall  fell.  He 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  lights,  his 
club  describing  wide  circles  as  it  went 
around  his  head,  occasionally  hitting 
something  with  a  sickening  thud  that 
indicated  a  hurt  for  somebody.  About 
the  same  time  the  others  rushed  out 
with  loud  shouts  and  the  firing  of  guns. 

The  beseigers,  when  the  club  began 
to  fall,  shouted  "  Diablo  Chapman,"  and 
were  too  astonished  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, and  fled  with  the  others  when  the 
outcry  and  firing  commenced. 

After  getting  well  out  of  range  of 
Chapman's  club,  they  turned  and  shot 
a  few  arrows  towards  the  adobe  walls. 
Some  were  sent  up  into  the  air,  so  as  to 
fall  inside  the  corral  and  wound  the 
cattle.  A  good  arrow  represents  nearly 
a  day's  work  for  an  Indian  arrowmaker. 
They  are  therefore  sparing  of  their  am- 
munition, so  the  rain  of  arrows  did  not 
last  long. 

Some  of  the  vaqueros,  frightened  by 
the  apparent  numbers  of  the  Indians, 
mounted  their  horses  and  fled  towards 
Los  Angeles,  which  they  reached  about 
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daylight,  with  the  report  that  all  the 
men,  including  Chapman,  were  killed, 
and  the  cattle  driven  off.  Lugo,  who 
felt  responsible  for  Chapman's  safety, 
raised  a  few  volunteers  and  started  for 
the  pine  timber  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  astonished  to  meet  the 
train  coming  in  good  order,  not  a  beast 
lost,  or  man  —  except  such  as  had  de- 
serted —  missing. 

Every  one  was  talking  of  the  Ameri- 
can who  put  a  thousand  wild  Indians  to 
flight,  as  a  wolf  would  a  flock  of  sheep. 


him  one  of  us  by  marrying  him  into  a 
Spanish  family." 

There  was  talk  of  Castilian  superiority 
—noble  blood,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
which  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Span- 
ish are  addicted  to. 

It  was  generally  objected  that  he 
could  not  ride  horseback,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  gentleman  ;  that  he 
could  not  talk  Spanish,  and  could  not 
mingle  in  society  ;  that  he  was  raised  a 
heretic  and  could  not  marry  a  Catholic 
girl,  etc. 


'CHAPMAN   COULD    RIDE." 


Chapman  had  no  wonderful  story  to 
relate.  He  did  not  think  it  much  of  an 
affair  to  rout  a  few  Indians  with  a  good 
club.  When  asked  how  many  he  had 
killed,  he  answered,  "  None  "  ;  anyhow, 
he  left  no  dead  Indians  around  the  cor- 
ral ;  he  thought  it  quite  likely  that  some 
of  them  might  have  sore  heads  for  a 
while. 

Some  of  the  older  Spaniards  shook 
their  heads,  and  had  doubts  about  this 
"  Diablo  Chapman,"  that  could  rout  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians  with  a  club.  Lugo 
insisted  that  it  was  "  quite  time  to  make 


Lugo  assured  the  council  that  Chap- 
man could  ride  without  falling  off  more 
than  once  a  day  ;  that,  as  for  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  Spanish  language,  numbers 
of  nice  girls  could  be  induced  to  take 
charge  of  his  education.  "  As  to  his 
being  a  heretic,  has  not  all  of  his  work 
gone  into  the  church  ?  How  can  he  get 
away  from  that  ?  Let  our  good  Fran- 
ciscan fathers  object,  if  they  think  he 
is  a  heretic.  In  fact,  I  know  that  they 
consider  him  a  good  Christian,  and  a 
very  useful  one,  too.  Who  can  manage 
the  Indians  as  he  can  ?" 
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One  man  still  ventured  to  say  that 
sparing  his  life,  when  thevaqueros  were 
about  to  drag  him  to  death,  was  a  great 
mistake  ;  that  even  now  he  might  be 
put  out  of  the  way,  and  end  the  disa- 
greeable business.  This  suggestion  was 
again  frowned  upon  as  unworthy  of 
Christians  and  gentlemen. 

They  finally  agreed  to  state  the  case  to 
the  father  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mission. 
In  an  hour  they  received  a  terse  letter, 
written  in  a  plain  hand,  on  strong  paper, 
as  follows  : 

MY  CHILDREN  : 

Lugo's  advice  is  sensible.  Let  the  man  Chapman 
marry. 

This  ended  the  discussion,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  marrying. 

\Vhen  Chapman  was  approached  re- 
garding the  matter,  he  seemed  rather 
pleased.  Obligations  to  his  own  coun- 
try rested  lightly  on  him,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  been  found  in  company 
with  the  pirate.  Furthermore,  he  rather 
liked  the  free  and  easy  life  of  the  col- 
onists, spiced,  as  it  was,  with  occa- 
sional dangers.  He  had  sown  "wild 
oats"  until  he  was  satisfied. 

Lugo  told  Chapman  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  girls  were  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  on  the  Coast, —  of  all  in  the  world, 
for  that  matter, —  and  when  he  men- 
tioned the  Sefiorita  Guadalupe,  as  the 
prettiest  of  them  all,  Chapman  thought 
so,  too.  Hut,  man-like,  he  began  to 
think  the  woman  he  almost  worshiped 
immeasurably  above  him,  a  sort  of  saint, 
to  be  adored  rather  than  loved. 

He  knew  of  Guadalupe's  efforts  to 
save  his  life  only  from  Lugo's  banter- 
ings  and  obscure  hints,  but  he  remem- 
bered well  the  pitying  look  she  gave 
him,  when  he  was  chained  to  the  brand- 
ing post  in  the  cattle  yard.  It  was  but 
a  trifle,  but  the  memory  of  it  had  be 
come  the  principal  fact  in  his  life.  It 
was  an  "  air  castle,"  it  is  true,  but  of 
vast  size,  for  all  that. 

Chapman's  knowledge  of  Spanish  was 


hardly  sufficient  for  such  a  delicate  busi- 
ness, so  Lugo,  as  a  sort  of  god-father, 
and  as  a  man  of  experience,  undertook 
the  management  of  this  love  affair. 
Having  seen  Guadalupe's  efforts  to  save 
Chapman's  life,  and  knowing  her  subse- 
quent interest  in  the  man,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  a  successful  termination  of  the 
mission,  at  least,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. 

He  knew  the  Don's  family  pride,  and 
expected  opposition,  so  his  first  essay 
was  with  the  father  of  the  girl.  He  was 
quite  violent  at  first. 

"Who  is  Chapman  that  he  should  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  the  richest,  best  look- 
ing, and  best  bred  girl  in  the  colony  ? 
Remember  that  she  is  an  Ortega  of  the 
bluest  blood.  One  sister  is  the  wife  of 
an  ex-governor,  another  is  the  wife  of  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  queen  of  so- 
ciety at  the  capital." 

Lugo  assured  him  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  propose  an  unworthy  marriage  for  the 
senor's  daughter,  or  one  against  her 
wishes  and  desires. 

He  spoke  of  Chapman's  bravery,  of  his 
value  to  the  colony,  harassed  as  it  was 
by  land  and  sea  ;  of  his  business  ability, 
which  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  native  Spaniard.  He  referred  him 
to  a  number  of  Americans  on  the  Coast 
who  were  accumulating  fortunes,  while 
the  sons  of  wealthy  Spaniards  were  in- 
efficient, and  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
wasting  their  estates. 

The  Don  winced  a  little  at  this,  as  it 
was  a  home  thrust. 

Lugo  continued:  "The  fathers  ap- 
prove of  it.  Governor  Echeandia  is  will- 
ing, and  even  will  recommend  the  allot- 
ment to  him  of  the  sobrante  near  the 
colonial  rancho,  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  land.  You  can  stock  it  from 
your  herds,  and  thus  put  the  young 
couple  into  a  respectable  position." 

These  and  other  things  were  urged, 
until  Don  Jose"  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage, always  provided  that  Guadalupe 
was  willing  to  marry  an  American. 
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LUGO,  thus  encouraged,  broached  the 
matter  to  the  girl.  What  was  his  aston- 
ishment to  meet  with  an  explosion  of 
wrath  exceeding  her  indignation  when 
the  proposition  of  dragging  Chapman  to 


He  is  a  bear, —  a  gringo.  Are  there  no 
men  in  California  ?  Are  all  afraid  of  the 
Indians?  I  do  not  care  to  marry  an 
Indian  fighter." 

Lugo  was  thunderstruck.  He  had]no 
doubt  of  receiving  a  favorable  reply, 
women  generally  love  those  they  have 


"  RKMEMKKK    THAT   SHK    IS    AN    ORTEGA." 


death  was  under  consideration  by  the 
court  marshal. 

"It  is  true  that  I  interfered  to  save 
his  life.  I  did  not  want  such  a  deed  as 
dragging  a  man  to  death  attached  to  the 
Ortega  home.  I  did  not  care  for  the 
American.  I  never  thought  of  marry- 
ing him.  Cannot  I  choose  among  the 
De  la  Guerras,  Castros,  Carrillos,  Ban- 
dinis,  or  Arguellos  ?  He  is  no  cavalier. 

Vol.  \\iii — 27. 


saved  from  death  ;  —  but  then  Lugo  did 
not  know  all  the  depths  of  woman's  na- 
ture. Who  does  ? 

Guadalupe  had  kept  fully  informed 
regarding  Chapman.  She  had  learned 
regarding  the  opinion  and  desires  of 
the  governor.  She  kn2w  of  the  approv- 
al of  the  priests  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage into  the  Ortega  family. 

"  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessi- 
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ties  of  the  colony  ?  Have  I  no  will  of 
my  own,  that  I  should  be  sold  like  a 
band  of  cattle?  I  will*  let  Lugo  and 
Chapman,  and  even  Governor  Echean- 
dia,  know  that  I  have  something  to  say 
about  it." 

She  stamped  her  little  feet  in  rage, 
had  a  fit  of  weeping,  declaring  she  was 
nothing  to  anybody.  She  would  go  to 
Mexico  and  live  with  her  sister  ;  would 
become  a  nun,  and  wait  on  the  sick  in  a 
hospital,  and  ever  so  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  talk. 

The  gray-haired  old  Don  declared  she 
never  should  marry  the  American.  He 
was  a  fool  for  consenting  to  such  a  thing 
at  all.  She  was  good  enough,  and  pret- 
ty enough,  to  be  a  king's  bride.  The 
Indian  servants,  too,  stormed  about  the 
matter,  and  professed  their  willingness 
to  make  "  Los  Americanos  vamos  el 
ra/tc/io." 

This  aroused  another  spirit.  She 
threatened  them  with  all  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment if  they  harmed  a  hair  of  his 
head.  She  ridiculed  their  idea  of  driv- 
ing him  off,  asserting  that  they  would 
have  to  find  him  on  the  beach,  half- 
drowned,  before  they  would  dare  to  look 
at  him. 

When  Chapman  heard  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  negotiation  his  hopes, 
which  had  been  up  to  the  highest  point, 
fell  to  zero.  He  wandered  around  the 
hills,  on  horseback  now,  sometimes  dash- 
ing recklessly  into  the  roughest  surf,  or 
climbing  over  the  most  rugged  moun- 
tains. He  borrowed  a  gun,  and  shot  a 
"mountain  lion"  (panther)  that  had  de- 
stroyed nearly  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  he 
actually  followed  a  grizzly  bear,  a  terri- 
ble fellow,  into  a  deep  gorge,  and  killed 
it,  though  he  himself  did  not  escape 
without  a  severe  hug  and  some  ugly 
scratches.  He  was  getting  reckless. 

To  add  to  his  disappointment  Guada- 
lupe  did  not  hide  herself  away,  but  fre- 
quently crossed  his  vision,  looking  glo- 
rious as  a  morning  star, — and  about  as 
far  away. 


Chapman  and  Lugo  had  determined 
to  abandon  the  scheme  as  hopeless. 
Lugo  was  half  angry  to  see  the  man  he 
had  befriended  tossed  about  like  a  foot- 
ball, and  quite  sorry  that  he  had  led  him 
into  such  an  unfortunate  chase.  Chap- 
man would  have  fought  a  dozen  grizzlies 
to  have  secured  Guadalupe.  As  it  was 
he  fell  into  some  of  his  forecastle  ways, 
and  let  fly  a  volley  of  oaths,  consigning 
all  women  to  an  uncomfortable  place. 

How  stupid  men  are  sometimes.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  woman 

will   often   fool well,  ever  so  many 

men. 

If  Lugo  and  Chapman  had  had  their 
wits  about  them,  they  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  being  royally  entertained. 
Guadalupe's  hand  was  everywhere. 
Even  the  relatives  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  hospitalities,  and  witness  her 
triumphs.  Guadalupe  kissed  all  her  un- 
cles and  cousins  in  a  tantalizing  way, 
looking  as  sweet  as  if  just  from  Para- 
dise. Chapman  would  have  murdered 
the  whole  lot  for  one  of  her  kisses  ;  but 
he  did  not  get  that  precious  salutation 
then,  nor  for  many  days  thereafter. 

Why  not?  Yes,  why  not?  Well? 
Of  course  not.  It  was  Guadalupe's  way 
—woman's  way.  That 's  all. 

All,  except  the  stupid  Lugo  and  Chap- 
man, could  see  that  she  was  playing  her 
lover  as  an  angler  would  a  securely 
hooked  trout,  taking  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  presumptuous  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  bargained  away.  Every 
day's  incidents  made  Guadalupe  more 
sure  of  Chapman's  devotion,  and  conse- 
quently the  tests  of  it  were  correspond- 
ingly severe.  Even  Senor  Ortega  him- 
self upbraided  his  daughter  for  her 
rudeness  to  the  American.  "  Ladies  do 
not  insult  those  who  honestly  tender 
their  love." 

This  strain  was  too  great  to  last  long. 
Something  would  give  way.  One  after- 
noon Chapman  and  Lugo  had  taken  a 
long  ride  on  the  beach  and  over  the 
headlands.  They  had  agreed  to  depart 
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the  next  morning.  It  is  likely  that 
Guadalupe  would  have  interfered,  in 
some  way,  to  have  prevented  their  de- 
parture. It  was  no  part  of  her  tactics 
to  let  her  captive  escape.  She  was  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  for  love  ripens  a  sim- 
ple girl  into  an  artful  woman  in  a  very 
short  time.  A  story  of  a  probable  In- 
dian raid,  or  the  appearance  of  a  strange 
vessel  off  the  coast,  which  she  could 
easily  put  in  circulation,  would  detain 
them  for  a  week  or  two  ;  but  she  had  no 
need  to  draw  on  untried  resources. 

When    the  two   men  returned   from 
their  ride  they  turned  their  jaded  ani- 


As  if  to  make  his  words  true,  the 
ground  began  to  rock  violently,  rattling 
the  earthen  tiles  from  the  roof.  Lugo 
cried,  "Temblor,"  and  sprang  to  the 
door  of  the  tile-covered  hut,  in  which 
they  had  been  standing,  in  time  to  es- 
cape the  falling  mass  of  timbers  and 
tiles.  He  did  not  stop  to  see  what  be- 
fell his  companion,  but  ran  to  the  haci- 
enda to  learn  what  had  happened  to  the 
family. 

The  hacienda,  being  new  and  strong, 
escaped  injury.  The  family  was  in  much 
alarm,  however.  The  shock  sent  them 
all  to  the  ooen  air.  When  the  mem- 


"A    LONG    RIDK   ON    THE    BEACH 


mals  loose,  as  usual,  and  hung  the  sad- 
dles and  furniture  on  some  wooden  pins 
on  the  wall  of  an  adobe  building  used 
for  the  storage  of  such  things.  Chap- 
man was  more  desperate  and  unreason- 
able than  ever.  Lugo  sympathized  with 
him,  but  did  not  lose  his  temper  as  his 
companion  did.  Chapman  cursed  his 
ill  luck  in  getting  on  the  pirate  ;  in  not 
getting  shot,  as  others  were,  while  srug- 
gling  in  the  surf  ;  in  presuming  to  mar- 
ry the  daughter  of  an  old  Don  like 
Senor  Ortega,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  ending  with  a  curse  on  things 
generally. 

"  Hush,"  said  Lugo.    "God  will  strike 
you  dead  if  you  blaspheme  that  way." 


bers  found  themselves  safe  there  was 
much  embracing  and  rejoicing.  The 
damage  was  limited  to  the  destruction 
of  three  or  four  of  the  oldest  adobe 
buildings,  which  went  down,  raising  a 
great  cloud  of  dust. 

The  personal  experiences  were  then 
related.  Don  Jose  had  hobbled  out 
mid  the  falling  of  the  articles  hanging 
to  the  roof  timbers.  Guadalupe  got 
safely  down  the  ladder-like  stairway 
eading  to  her  room, — how,  she  did  not 
know.  The  first  she  knew  she  was  on 
her  feet,  watching  the  cloud  of  dust 
arising  from  the  fallen  adobes.  Lugo's 
experience  was  in  one  of  them.  He  and 
Chapman  were  talking  when  he  heard 
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the  rumble,  saw  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
that  supported  the  heavy  tiled  roof  slip- 
ping on  the  adobe  walls,  and  he  sprang 
to  the  door  just  as  the  roof  fell. 

He  turned  paie,  exclaiming,  "My 
(i"<l!  I  am  afraid  Chapman  is  killed." 

He  ran  to  the  spot,  the  others  follow- 
ing. One  hand  was  visible  above  the 
pile  of  tiles  and  timbers. 


VI. 

As  many  as  could  get  on  the  ground 
commenced  moving  the  rubbish.  A 
great  mass  of  it  lay  on  Chapman.  It 
seemed  that  the  shaking  of  the  timbers 
had  allowed  the  tiles  to  drop  first,  and 
that  he  had  put  up  his  hand  to  ward  off 
the  descending  pieces,  which  finally 
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brought  him  to  the  ground,  face  down- 
wards, completely  covering  him,  with 
the  exception  of  his  hand.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  second  between  Lugo's  move- 
ment and  his  left  him  overwhelmed  with 
the  rubbish. 

Guadalupe's  grief  and  distraction  were 
violent.  She  repeatedly  asserted,  "  I 
have  killed  him  ;  I  have  killed  him." 

"  My  child,"  said  Lugo,  "you  did  not 
cause  the  temblor." 

"  He  would  not  have  been  here  but  for 
me," said  she.  "Culpamea!  Culpamea!" 

No  one  stopped  to  trace  out  the  crim- 
inal responsibility,  but  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  energy  to  recover  his  body, 
for  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one 
could  retain  a  spark  of  life  under  such  a 
weight.  He  had  been  bleeding  at  the 
mouth  and  nose,  the  ground  below  him 
was  saturated  with  blood. 

When  he  was  removed  a  little  distance 
from  the  place,  Lugo,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  surgery,  felt  the  wrist  for 
a  pulse.  Finding  none,  he  tore  away 
the  shirt  and  placed  his  ear  on  the  region 
of  the  heart,  listening  carefully  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

The  indications  seemed  favorable,  for 
he  called  for  water,  which  being  fur- 
nished he  made  a  kind  of  swab  of  moist- 
ened cloth,  thrust  it  into  Chapman's 
mouth,  and  removed  a  mass  of  clotted 
blood  and  dust,  repeating  the  operation 
a  minute  or  two  afterwards.  The  blood 
began  to  flow,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
a  favorable  omen.  He  then  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  on  Chapman's 
tongue,  continuing  it  as  fast  as  the 
liquid  was  absorbed.  This  was  followed 
by  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  then  a  movement  of  his  limbs  ; 
then  the  eyes  slowly  opened. 

Guadalupe  could  no  longer  restrain 
herself,  but  knelt  beside  him,  bestowing 
the  long-wished-for  kisses  on  his  mouth 
and  eyes,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon 
him,  in  the  tenderest  tones,  to  live  for 
her  sake.  "  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said. 
I  have  loved  you  all  the  time." 

VOL.  xxiii — 28. 


There  was  a  stony  stare  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts  ;  his  eyes  softened,  and 
the  least  bit  of  a  smile  flitted  across  his 
face,  as  he  evidently  recognized  the 
great  luminous  eyes  that  were  gazing 
into  his.  Guadalupe  saw  forgiveness 
in  that  look,  even  if  the  insensibility 
following  was  death,  as  all  feared. 

Lugo  gently  drew  her  away  and  felt 
the  pulse.  "  He  is  not  dead,"  said  he, 
"but  very  weak."  He  again  adminis- 
tered stimulants,  placed  him  in  a  shade, 
and  left  him  in  Guadalupe's  care. 

An  hour  later  Lugo  made  a  further 
examination,  and  decided  that  none  of 
Chapman's  bones  were  broken,  though 
his  ribs  had  been  pressed  nearly  to  his 
backbone.  They  had  sprung  back,  leav- 
ing the  lungs  and  heart  free  to  do  their 
work  again.  The  congested  lungs  would 
resume  their  natural  condition  with  a 
few  days  of  rest  and  good  nursing, — 
the  last  two  words  being  emphasized 
and  addressed  to  the  nurse,  who  had 
claimed  possession  of  the  patient.  Gua- 
dalupe blushed  a  little,  a  look  of  the  old 
wickedness  coming  over  her  face. 

This  ended  all  doubt  about  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  persons.  The  future 
was  spoken  of  with  confidence.  In  due 
time  Chapman  got  well.  The  matter  of 
a  tract  of  land  had  been  settled  by  the 
transmission  of  a  map  describing  the 
grant  to  the  viceroy  at  Mexico  for  ap- 
proval. 

One  morning  there  was  a  long  proces- 
sion from  the  Ortega  hacienda.  Don 
Jos^,  accompanied  by  Lugo,  led  the  way. 
Behind  him  came  Chapman  and  Guada- 
lupe, both  on  one  horse.  She  professed 
to  be  timid, —  afraid  to  ride  alone,  or 
even  to  ride  on  a  pillion  behind  another, 
the  usual  way  for  females  to  journey. 
Chapman  tied  his  silken  sash  into  a 
loop,  and  hung  it  on  the  horn,  or  pom- 
mel, of  the  saddle  as  a  rest  for  one  of 
Gaudalupe's  fairy  feet ;  the  other,  or 
rather  the  limb  to  which  it  belonged, 
being  hooked  around  the  pommel. 
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Chapman  sat  behind  on  the  bastos,  or 
rear  part  of  the  saddle,  the  stirrups  be- 
ing pulled  far  back  as  a  rest  for  his  feet. 

He  rode  with  an  arm  on  each  side  of 
the  girl  to  keep  her  from  falling  off, 
holding  a  rein  of  the  bridle  in  each 
hand.  The  procession  moved  slowly, 
so  that  Chapman  not  only  kept  his  own 
seat  but  materially  assisted  Guadalupe, 
who  occasionally  swayed  against  his 
arms  as  if  to  tempt  them  to  a  closer 
embrace. 

Behind  these  came  the  numerous  rel- 
atives of  the  Ortega  family,  the  vaque- 
ros  (tame  Indians),  and  last  of  all  the  old 
Spanish  carts,  with  the  elderly  and 
young  people  who  were  not  able  to  ride 
on  horseback.  The  wheels  of  these  carts 
were  a  foot  wide,  made  of  sections  of 
oak  logs,  never  quite  round  or  of  uni- 
form thickness,  running  on  equally 
clumsy  axles  which  were  never  in  the 
center  of  the  wheel,  nor  at  right  angles 
with  the  sides.  Age  and  wear  added  to 
these  imperfections,  and  the  wheels 
when  in  motion  made  a  tortuous  track. 
As  for  some  reason,  or  perhaps  for  no 
reason  at  all,  these  wheels  were  never 
lubricated,  they  made  a  wonderfully 
plain  live  noise  as  they  rolled  along.  This 
was  the  only  wheeled  conveyance  seen 
on  the  Coast  as  late  as  1840. 

The  procession  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
long,  all  the  Ortega  connections  being 
in  line,  for  each  ranchero's  standing  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  friends 
and  servitors  following  his  banner,  and 
Sr  nor  Ortega  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  rancheros  on  the  Coast,  his 
land,  eleven  leagues  or  forty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  having  been  allotted  him  by 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico  as  early  as  1797 
for  great  valor  and  discretion  in  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  H  is  domains  extend- 
ed twenty  miles  along  the  ocean,  and 
literally  included  a  thousand  hills  on 
which  his  cattle  grazed. 

As  will  be  surmised,  the  procession 
was  moving  towards  the  Santa  Babara 
Mission  church,  to  celebrate  the  nup- 


tials of  Chapman  and  the  pretty  Gua- 
dalupe. The  story  of  the  capture  of  the 
American,  and  his  subsequent  good  for- 
tune, was  the  topic  of  the  day.  Some 
of  the  people  thought  well  of  the  alli- 
ance ;  others  felt  that  the  marriage  of 
the  acknowledged  belle  to  a  foreign  ad- 
venturer was  very  unfortunate.  The 
younger  cavaliers,  especially,  looked  on 
with  scowling  faces. 

What  were  Chapman's  feelings?  What 
a  change  a  year  had  wrought !  One 
year  ago  he  was  a  prisoner  in  chains, 
charged  with  a  grave  crime,  with  his 
life  at  stake.  He  was  again  a  captive, 
bound,  it  is  true,  but  in  silken  bonds. 
What  a  heaven  of  bliss  came  to  view  as 
he  occasionally  caught  sight  of  those 
melting  black  eyes,  with  their  depths  of 
feeling,  or  felt  Guadalupe's  undulating, 
willowy  form  press  against  his  arms. 

What  contrasting  memories  floated 
through  his  mind  :  first  a  boy  in  a  small 
log  house  in  cold,  snowy  Maine  ;  then  a 
school-boy,  his  progress  through  the  ele- 
mentary studies  urged  by  stinging  and 
mortifying  applications  of  birch  sap- 
lings ;  the  rebellion  to  weak  authority, 
and  the  night  elopement  from  his  poor 
home  nest ;  his  disagreeable  apprentice- 
ship to  a  drunken  ship  carpenter,  with 
frequent  quarrels  and  beatings  ;  his  en- 
listment on  a  whaling  ship,  and  deser- 
tion at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his 
impressment  on  the  piratical  craft.  Was 
he  the  same  person?  Was  it  not  a 
dream  ?  Would  not  the  grassy  hills, 
that  never  witnessed  frost  or  snow,  the 
cavalcade  of  friends,  and  the  beautiful 
girl  soon  to  be  his  bride,  all  fade  from 
view,  as  the  midnight  bell  called  him 
on  deck  to  take  his  turn  at  the  tiller  ? 

In  two  or  three  hours  the  procession 
came  in  sight  of  the  whitewashed  tow- 
ers of  the  Mission  church,  and  moved 
through  the  crowd  of  sefiors,  seftoras, 
senoritas,  children,  cavaliers,  vaqueros, 
Indians  on  foot  and  on  horseback, .that 
constituted  the  population  of  the  pueblo 
and  vicinity. 
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Dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
the  procession  filed  into  the  church,  and 
passed  up  the  aisle  between  the  rude 
pictures  of  sinners  roasting  in  purga- 
tory, with  which  the  Franciscan  friars 
had  been  wont  to  stir  the  dull  imagina- 
tion of  the  "  men  without  reason,"  as 
the  natives  were  described.  When  the 
most  interested  parties  reached  the  al- 
tar, they  knelt  and  repeated  as  nearly 
as  they  could  the  responses  as  the  priest 
gave  them.  Chapman  was  a  stranger 
to  any  church,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  his  bride  got  through  in  a  manner, 
his  incoherent  mumbling  being  taken 
for  the  proper  words.  Though  he  con- 
sidered himself  uneducated,  he  could 
write  his  name,  and  when  he  affixed  it 
to  the  parish  record  without  the  aid  of 
a  cross  or  other  sign,  the  act  was  con- 
sidered evidence  of  true  blue  blood. 

After  this,  Chapman  and  Guadalupe 
dropped  into  the  usual  routine  of  Span- 


ish life.  Bancroft  relates  of  him,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  that  "  no 
more  interesting  character  can  be  found 
on  record.  Reproved  to  be  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  useful.  He  was  capable 
of  any  work,  from  the  making  of  a  cart, 
plow,  or  ox-yoke  to  the  building  of  a 
vessel  or  a  mill  ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  right 
hand  man  for  all  the  missions  in  the 
colony,  until  the  secularization  of  their 
property  in  1836."  His  alliance  with 
the  Ortega  family  put  him  on  a  level 
with  the  best  in  the  colony.  The  In- 
dians always  regarded  him  as  the  chief 
of  white  men. 

The  name  Chapman  is  quite  common, 
the  owners  having  marked  traits  of  both 
sides  of  the  house.  The  Commission- 
ers of  Land  Grants,  in  1854,  confirmed 
to  Chapman's  heirs  five  thousand  acres 
of  land,  a  sobrante  (remainder)  near  the 
Colonial  Rancho: — and  so  history  leaves 
them. 

J.  D,  Mason. 
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EDDIE. 


DIBBLE   ROW    SERIES. 


RKINHART  stood  in  his  door- 
way enjoying  the  sunshine.  Spring  was 
at  hand.  The  lark  caroled  forth  the 
glad  tidings,  the  poppy  made  haste  to 
flaunt  her  gay  petals.ferns  uncoiled  their 
delicate  fronds,  and  oak-buds  impatient- 
ly burst  their  brown  cerements. 

Ay,  spring  was  at  hand,  and  there 
stood  Eddie  placidly  smoking  his  pipe, 
as  unthinkingly  happy  as  bird,  or  flower, 
or  tree,  yet  the  glad  impulse  thrilling 
his  veins  was  the  same  that  glowed  in 
the  poppy,  that  throbbed  in  the  oak, 
that  soared  in  the  song  of  the  lark. 

He  poised  himself  with  the  jaunty 
air  of  a  sunflower  wet  with  the  morning 
dew  ;  for  though  cast  in  a  somewhat 
over-generous  mould,  he  was  sleek  and 
trim,  and  fair  to  see.  Doubtless  tailor 
craft  enhanced  his  native  graces,  but 
beyond  all  cavil  his  arch-charm  lay  in 
the  sensuous  upward  curves  of  a  mus- 
tache worthy  the  vaunt  of  a  Hungarian 
grandee.  The  full  reel  lips  guarded  by 
this  redoubtable  mustache  were  a  verit- 
able well-spring  of  laughter  —  bubbling 
laughter,  which  sent  jolly  ripples  across 
his  round  face,  like  the  waves  from  the 
plash  of  a  stone  in  a  puddle. 

When  about  to  speak,  his  voice  rum- 
bled through  his  huge  frame  ominously, 
but  spent  its  force  in  struggling  through 
fat-choked  passages,  and  was  at  its  exit 
hoarse  and  low.  This  brawny  good, 
feeder  puffed  the  smoke  from  his  pipe 
with  heartiest  satisfaction,  when  he 
stood  as  now,  with  his  slippered  feet 
planted  squarely  under  that  arching  sign 
"  Eddie's  Resort."  His  face  glowed  with 
pride,  as  the  sound  of  clinking  glasses 
stole  through  the  swinging  doors,  but  he 
manifested  no  disposition  to  assist  busy 
Mike  in  serving  thirsty  patrons. 


He  was  idly  observant  of  the  scenes 
before  him,  the  cariages  bowling  along 
the  paved  street,  the  farmers  jogging 
by  in  their  wagons,  the  children  scamp- 
ering about  at  play.  A  gust  of  wind 
came  scurrying  round  the  corner,  lift- 
ing and  shifting  a  bit  of  restless  news- 
paper. On  and  on  it  fluttered,  now 
pausing,  now  riding  on  again  with  the 
breeze. 

A  prancing  team  was  nearing  Dibble 
Row.  It  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
Timothy  Lane.  Something  was  wrong 
with  the  harness,  so  old  Uncle  Tim  came 
out  to  attend  to  the  matter.  The  owner 
sprang  to  the  ground ;  just  then  the 
paper  danced  once  more  in  the  air. 

Eddie  saw  it  dance,  saw  the  fright- 
ened team  plunge  forward,  saw  the 
heavy  dray  before  them.  An  instant 
later  his  strong  hand  was  on  the  bridle. 
There  was  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  much 
clattering  of  hoofs,  much  snorting  and 
pawing  ;  then  Eddie  handed  the  reins 
to  the  owner. 

In  a  trice  he  was  the  center  of  a 
crowd. 

"  Bravo,  old  fellow  !  "—the  barber  had 
him  by  the  hand. 

"  By  Jove,  you  got  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,"  cried  George  Martin  with 
a  vigorous  whack  on  the  hero's  broad 
shoulders. 

"  Here,  mister,  here's  your  pipe,"  ex- 
daimed  a  small  street  urchin,  elbowing 
his  way  to  the  front. 

Eddie  stared  with  dull  eyes  at  the 
gathering  throng.  He  could  n't  quite 
locate  his  heart,  yet  was  more  than 
usually  certain  he  had  one ;  he  felt  very 
small  and  the  ground  heaved  strangely. 

"Are  you  hurt  ?  "  sharply  questioned 
the  man  who  had  stood  all  this  time  by 
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his  horses,  making  sure  that  the  straps 
were  rightly  adjusted. 

Eddie  shook  his  head.  "  Sorter 
winded,"  said  he.  "  I  '11  be  O.  K.  in  a 
moment." 

"  Ah,  that 's  good.  Well,  I  must  be 
getting  along :  this  team  has  grown 
skittish,  they  need  to  be  driven.  It  is 
lucky  you  stopped  them  so  soon,  —  a 
rod  or  two  more  and  there  'd  been  the 
devil  to  pay."  And  gathering  the  reins 
in  his  hands,  off  he  drove  without  further 
ado. 

"  Hey,  mister,  you  forgot  something," 
shouted  the  urchin,  still  hugging  the 
pipe. 

Back  on  their  shining  haunches  reared 
the  champing  horses. 

"  You  forgot  to  say  '  thankee,'  "  yelled 
the  lad,  dodging  behind  the  applauding 
crowd,  and  chuckling  to  himself,  "I'll 
bet  he  swore." 

Meanwhile  Adam  Bentley  was  peer- 
ing solicitously  into  the  face  of  the  burly 
saloon  keeper. 

"Be n't  you  one  mite  hurt?"  he 
queried.  "  I  guess  you  're  kinder  used 
up,  though  you  don't  know  it.  You'd 
best  come  and  let  me  fix  you  a  potion, 
— one  that  can't  do  the  least  harm  in 
the  world, — come." 

Without  waiting  for  possible  objec- 
tions, the  apothecary  led  the  dazed  man 
to  his  shop,  and  the  crowd  following  at 
their  heels  watched  open-mouthed  while 
Reinhart  swallowed  the  prescription. 

Then  the  urchin  broke  forth  again, 
"Say,  mister,  don't  you  want  your  pipe?" 

But  giving  him  no  heed,  the  big- 
limbed  fellow  said  deprecatingly,  "  I 
think  I  must  lie  down  a  while." 

So  Bentley  led  him  to  the  darkened 
inner  room,  his  own  private  apartment, 
and  tucked  the  covers  about  the  bulky 
hero  with  a  woman's  tenderness. 

The  gracious  light  of  day  was  gone  ; 
the  last  sunbeam  had  fluttered  irreso- 
lutely on  the  horizon,  then  hastily  joined 
its  comrades  circling  with  the  sun.  The 
gray  shadows  in  the  little  room  deep- 


ened into  black, — still  Eddie  dozed. 
Adam,  who  had  kept  faithful  watch  all 
day,  now  settled  himself  in  a  chair  by 
the  bed  ;  while  Pip,  his  white  cat,  after 
purring  an  unavailing  demur  to  the  un- 
conscious intruder,  snuggled  himself  in 
his  accustomed  place  at  the  foot. 

Hours  passed.  At  last  the  sleeper's 
eyes  flew  open,  and  he  spoke, — 

"  Say,  old  medicine  man,  who  was  in 
that  carriage  ?" 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night  that 
hoarse  voice  resounded  like  the  muffled 
echoes  in  a  cavern. 

"  Who  ? "  exclaimed  the  lonely  watch- 
er, with  a  nervous  start ;  "  who  ? — O, 
a  nurse-maid  and  a  little  girl." 

"  I  wondered  if  I  dreamed  it,"  said 
Eddie,  and  turned  and  slept. 

Before  the  dawn  he  spoke  again.  The 
light  was  burning  low,  the  watcher  was 
nodding  in  his  chair. 

"I  was  sure  I  saw  a  woman  and  a 
child.  They  were  scared  most  out  of 
their  wits  ;  you  should  have  seen  their 
eyes  ;  bigger  than  moons  they  looked, 
and  the  danger  was  there  at  spring- 
tide." 

"That's  what  it  was,"  cried  Adam, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Great  guns,  man, 
them  two  was  right  in  the  line  of 
slaughter.  It  was  just  splendid  how 
you  sprang  to  the  rescue  ;  all  the  same, 
it  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  you 
mixed  up  with  them  horses.  And  that 
woman  ;  lawsy,  did  n't  it  beat  all  how 
she  took  on  ? — a  blessing  you,  and  hug- 
ging the  child,  and  laughing  and  crying 
to  onct ;  and  it  looked  like  you  did  n't 
want  to  hear." 

"  How  could  I,  with  a  regular  Japan- 
ese earthquake  carousing  inside  my 
head  ?  The  swell  was  glad  for  his  team, 
wasn't  he?" 

"  Bless  your  heart,  he  minded  them 
brutes  more  than  his  own  little  child." 

"  Queer  I  got  rattled  so,"  mused  Ed- 
die. 

"  Nothing  queer  about  it,"  retorted 
the  doctor,  when  this  remark  was 
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repeated  next  day.  "My  good  fellow, you 
should  have  had  medical  attendance 
without  a  moment's  delay,  for  in  a  case 
like  this  delay  is  dangerous." 

"  Bosh,"  muttered  Eddie. 
The  neighbors  in  the  Row  had  been 
sorely  troubled  when  the  injured  man 
brusquely  declined  to  have  any  doctor 
"  fiddling  about  him,"  and  were  greatly 
relieved  when,  in  the  early  morning, 
Adam  seized  his  hat,  and  unbidden, 
summoned  the  physician. 

It  was  therefore  an  anxious  quartette 
that  assembled  on  the  druggist's  thresh- 
old, awaiting  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion. In  old  Timothy  Lane's  heavy  eyes 
might  have  been  read  a  tale  of  waking 
hours,  of  beads  slipped  through  aged 
fingers,  and  prayers  passed  from  faith- 
ful lips  to  the  listening  ear  of  Mary, 
Blessed  Mother  in  the  heavens.  The 
barber,  the  butcher,  and  the  tailor,  were 
in  a  ferment  of  excitement ;  it  was  not 
every  day  there  was  a  recognized  hero 
in  the  Row.  Frederic  Dick  considered 
it  his  prerogative  to  blazon  the  news 
abroad  ;  accordingly,  no  one  left  his 
shop  that  day  who  had  not  hearkened 
to  the  tale  he  had  to  tell, — a  tale  which 
resembled  the  facts  of  the  case  as  the 
lather  on  his  razor  resembled  the  soap 
in  the  box.  George  Martin,  absent- 
mindedly,doubled  an  order  forchops  and 
never  found  out  his  mistake;  while  Peter 
Foltz  braced  his  quivering  nerves  with 
many  a  foaming  cup,  for  which  Eddie's 
coffers  were  not  a  whit  the  better. 

The  moment  the  doctor's  back  was 
turned,  they  pounced  upon  Adam. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  chorused  the 
four. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head,  "  the  most  I  can  make  out  is 
internal  injuries." 

"O  Lord,  eternal  injuries,"  quavered 
the  thin  voice  of  Timothy  Lane. 

"Internal  injuries,  you  Irish  ninny," 
corrected  George  Martin. 

"Just  what  I  thought,"  announced 
barber  Dick.  "  Poor  Eddie  is  done  for." 


"O  come  off,  Dick;  that's  the  kind 
of  stuff  these  blamed  doctors  give  us 
every  time  they're  up  a  stump,"  broke 
in  the  butcher  vociferously.  "  Suppose 
his  giblets  were  handled  a  trifle  rough, 
Eddie's  good  and  hearty.  He  's  bound 
to  come  out  on  top." 

"Now  may  the  blessed  saints  haste 
him  to  health,"  ejaculated  pious  Uncle 
Tim,  "for  his  like  is  that  rare,  mark  my 
words,  it 's  never  ye  '11  find  it  at  all." 

Meanwhile  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
city  other  tears  fell,  other  vigils  were 
kept,  other  prayers  were  prayed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
Adam  saw  a  little  creature  fluttering 
like  a  frightened  bird  on  his  door-sill, 
like  a  wren,  "the  last  of  a  brood  of 
nine,"  and  driven  too  soon  from  the 
nest.  Her  feathers  were  ruffled  by 
storms  she  had  been  through  ;  her  small 
body  pulsed,  as  though  for  so  slender 
a  frame  the  heart  throbbing  within  was 
too  large. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
madam  ? "  asked  the  apothecary,  peer- 
ing benignantly  over  his  glasses. 

She  ventured  a  little  nearer.  Her  ill- 
fitting  coat  and  short  skirt  betrayed 
the  angular  lines  of  her  figure,  and  a 
tiny,  spiteful  black  turban  seemed  to 
be  making  sport  of  her  uncomely  feat- 
ures. One  keen  gray  eye  was  set  as 
an  eye  should  be  ;  the  other  was  slightly 
amiss ;  and  her  head  had  a  habitual  side- 
wise  twist,  as  though  in  this  way  she 
adjusted  the  focus.  This  twist,  togeth- 
er with  a  nose  unusually  long  and  a  chin 
unusually  short,  gave  a  peculiar,  bird- 
like  aspect  to  her  pinched  and  wrinkled 
face. 

"  I  want  to  know  was  that  man  hurt  ? " 
she  questioned  abruptly. 

"  You  mean  Eddie  Reinhart  ?  " 
"  I  mean  him  who  stopped  Mr.  Baum's 
horses  when  they  was  running  away." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Reinhart  who  did  it,  and 
he  is  hurt  pretty  bad, — internal  injuries, 
Doctor  Palmer  says." 

"  O  dear,  O  dear,  dear.     It  was  Ruth 
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and  me  in  the  carriage,  you  know.  In- 
ternal injuries  ;  dear  me,  that 's  bad, — 
that  's  very  bad." 

"  By  gum,  that 's  the  least  you  can 
say." 

"  Now  I  don't  want  you  should  go 
mixing  me  up  with  Mr.  Baum,"  cried 
the  little  creature,  with  a  sharp  stamp 
of  her  small  foot.  "  He 's  a  mean,  stingy 
pig,— that 's  what  he  is.  Not  a  dollar, 
not  even  a  thank  you  to  spare,  when  his 
one  only  child  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  his  horses  stopped  short  in 
harm's  way." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying  we  be  a 
mite  touchy  about  it  here  in  the  Row. 
Some  of  us  spoke  our  minds  tolerable 
freely, — not  as  it  will  make  much  differ- 
ence to  him,  but  it  seems  like  I  'd  hate 
to  be  so  despised  by  my  fellow  creatures. 
Dick  holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  chap 
is  liable  for  doctor  bills,  if  not  for  solid 
damages.  -Martin  vows  that  if  'twas 
him  got  hurt  he  'd  bleed  him  good  ;  he 
wouldn't  do  a  lick  of  work  for  six 
months  or  a  year, — make  out  he  could  n't, 
just  to  get  even." 

"  He  would  have  a  pretty  tough  time 
a-trying  to  crowd  his  fists  in  old  Baum's 
money  bags." 

"  So  Eddie  thinks,  and  he  be  so  easy 
going  he  doesn't  want  to  bother;  and 
what  is  more,  he  has  no  notion  of  run- 
ning up  doctor  bills ;  but  how  can  he 
help  it,  poor  man,  when  it 's  internal 
injuries  he's  got." 

"Where  is  he  at  ?" 

"Why,  I  brought  him  here,  and  tried 
right  hard  to  keep  him,  but  he  was  so 
everlastingly  possessed  to  be  moved  to 
his  lodgings  down  the  next  block  there, 
to  Mrs.  Newcomeses,  that  I  had  to  give 
in." 

"  Who  sees  to  him  ?  " 

"  We  fellers  do  the  best  we  can,  and 
the  landlady  looks  in  occasionally.  He 
doesn't  want  much,— just  not  to  be 
pestered." 

"Dear  me,  he  ought  to  be  tended 
good,"  sighed  the  little  woman.  "  I 


wish  there  was  something  I  could  do ; 
won't  you  ask  if  there  is  n't  something, 
please  ;  we  might  have  been  dead,  Ruth 
and  me,  but  for  him."  And  she  turned 
and  hurried  away. 

Next  evening  at  the  same  hour  she 
reappeared,  and  was  greatly  distressed 
to  learn  that  the  wounded  man  had 
passed  a  restless  night. 

"  Now  whatever  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 
she  inquired  wofully.  "  My  child  needs 
me  every  moment,  yet  the  poor  sick 
one,  my  heart  is  bleeding  for  him.  Well, 
Ruth  and  me  must  manage  somehow 
to  give  him  a  lift  on  the  good  road  to 
health.  You  tell  him  'Godspeed'  and 
I  will  come  soon  again  and  maybe  bring 
more  than  weak  words." 

But  the  next  day  passed,  and  a  sec- 
ond, and  a  third,  many  more,  and  the 
drug  man  watched  in  vain.  He  saw  no 
tiny  creature  perch  inquisitively  in  his 
doorway. 

They  were  tedious  days  for  Eddie. 
He  frowned  at  the  enclosing  walls  until 
deep  furrows  gathered  on  his  brow,  a 
moody  scowl  threatened  to  drive  the 
dimples  from  his  cheeks,  and  impatient 
chafing  was  fast  dissolving  the  jolly 
flesh  from  off  his  weary  bones. 

"  I  say,  durn  the  fool  who  robs  another 
man  of  bad  luck,"  he  querulously  ex- 
claimed. "  If  it 's  his,  let  him  keep  it. 
I'  11  never  again  wiggle  a  finger  to  hin- 
der." 

"There  was  the  nurse-maid  and  the 
child,"  interpolated  the  druggist. 

"  And  they  forgot  before  nine  days 
were  over." 

"  No  siree,"  cried  Bentley  warmly. 
"  I  'd  pin  my  faith  to  the  grateful  look 
in  that  woman's  eye  any  day." 

"There  you  go  again.  I  ain't  a  cry- 
ing for  gratitude.  I  don't  want  any 
thanks,  so  you  fool  fellows  may  as  well 
quit  harping  on  that  string,"  returned 
Eddie  testily.  "  Nobody  told  me  to 
stop  them  blamed  horses  ;  if  I  got  hurt 
it  was  my  own  lookout,  and  no  affair  of 
the  swell's  or  anyone  else's.  But  I  tell 
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you,  old  medicine  man,  look  sharp  for 
number  one  ;  that's  as  good  a  motto  as 
the  next  one.  I  mean  to  stick  to  it  the 
rest  of  my  born  days,  and  that  little 
woman  is  just  sharp  enough  to  be  up  to 
the  same  trick." 

Bentley's  confidence,  however,  was 
unshaken,  and  it  was  a  gratification  to 
the  worthy  soul  to  find  it  had  been  mer- 
ited. It  was  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the 
accident ;  Pip  had  returned  from  his 
early  evening  prowling,  and  was  begging 
for  supper,  when  the  quaint  little  crea- 
ture again  stood  before  him. 

She  looked  more  pinched,  more  un- 
comely than  ever  ;  her  voice  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  her  face  anxious  and  wan. 

"  How  is  he  ? "  she  asked  ;  then  she 
broke  down  and  cried,  "  O,  she  is  gone, 
she  is  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  save 
her  this  time.  My  child,  my  beautiful 
child,  she  is  dead." 

"  The  little  girl  in  the  carriage  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  poor  little  motherless  Ruth. 
It 's  such  a  queer  world.  Not  a  scratch 
did  she  get  when  the  black  danger 
loomed  ;  but  afterwards,  up  comes  a  lit- 
tle, small  cold,  then  they  call  it  pneu- 
monia, then  she  is  gone.  Ah  me,  it 
seems  like  that  good,  brave  man  got  his 
hurt  all  for  nothing.  But  do  you  know," 
and  a  brightness  stole  into  the  pitiful 
face,  "  I  've  thrown  up  my  job  ;  yes,  I 
have,  Mr.  Baum  may  shift  as  he  likes. 
I  won't  work  for  such  a  pinch-penny, 
stone-hearted  man.  It  just  let  me  out 
when  he  drove  off  with  such  a  poker- 
stiff  back  ;  now  my  child  is  gone,  and  I 
have  come  to  take  care  of  him,"  with 
a  nod  down  the  block. 

She  crept  into  the  room  while  Rein- 
hart  lay  sleeping.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  seemed  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  her  by  his  bedside. 

"  Hello  ;  so  you  've  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  last,"  quoth  he. 

"  You  know  me  ?  "  she  cried  in  de- 
light. 

"  I  reckon  I  've  seen  you  before. 
What 's  your  name  ?  " 


"  Elsa,  Elsa  Blume,  and  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  '11  stay  and  look  after  you, — 
doctor  says  I  may." 

"  Humph.  So  you  did  n't  go  and  for- 
get all  about  me  ? " 

"  Dear  me,  why  I  could  n't,  you  know. 
You  see,  my  poor  lamb  is  gone.  She 
took  sick  and  died,  right  after  the  bad 
trouble  you  got  saving  her  from  the 
runaway." 

"  Nobody  told  me,"  Eddie  reproached. 

"  I  come  just  as  soon  as  I  could,"  Elsa 
made  haste  to  explain.  "It  seems  all 
wrong  your  getting  hurt,  if  she  was  to 
go  anyway."  And  tears  fell  from  the 
gray  eyes,  and  rolled  down  the  faded 
cheeks,  and  dropped  on  the  rough  bony 
fingers  that  lay  clasped  in  the  little 
woman's  lap. 

-"There,  there,"  exclaimed  the  sick 
man.  "If  I  hadn't  got  hurt  you  would 
never  have  had  the  chance  to  show  what 
a  jolly  good  nurse  you  can  be." 

Elsa  smiled  through  her  tears.  "  I 
want  you  should  excuse  my  coming,  but 
you  see  it  seemed  like  I  could  n't  leave 
you  to  shift  good  way,  bad  way,  any  way, 
after  what  you  did  for  Ruthie,  poor 
child." 

"  I  've  a  notion  you  could  get  hurt  as 
easy  as  her." 

"  No,  I  could  not,"  retorted  Elsa  with 
a  quick  shake  of  her  shrewd  little  head. 
"I'm  tough." 

"Precious  tough,  you  are." 

"  Yes,  I  just  slip  through  harm's  way 
with  never  a  scratch.  It  was  hard  times 
though  when  the  Waldeck  went  down 
in  mid-ocean,  five  days  out  from  old 
Bremen,  and  we  floated  all  night  in  a 
boat.  Then  there  was  the  Brooklyn 
fire,  and  me  seven  stories  high  and  every- 
thing smoking  and  flaming.  Last  of  all 
came  the  runaway  and  death  right  in 
our  faces,  when  whisk,  there  you  were, 
'  proving  my  good  luck  again." 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  could  toughen 
me  ? "  questioned  Eddie  with  an  interest 
he  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day. 

"  That  is  what  I  am  here  for,"  nodded 
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Elsa.  "  There 's  nothing  like  it,  and  I 
have  found  the  secret  out.  Just  don't 
get  in  a  stew,  and  there  you  are  !  I  have 
had  some  pretty  rough  knocks,  but,  you 
bet,  nothing  can  down  me  now.  Come 
good  luck,  come  bad,  I  just  keep  on 
smiling.  Once  you  begin  to  fret  be- 
cause things  don't  go  your  way,  and 
you  might  as  well  be  a  bird  and  get 
your  feathers  wet." 

Eddie's  friends  soon  began  to  notice  a 
change  in  him  for  the  better.  Adam 
was  quick  to  attribute  it  to  Elsa's  min- 
istrations . 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  allowed  Fred- 
eric Dick,  "  but  if  it  were  me,  I  'd 
want  my  attendant  rather  more  orna- 
mental ;  just  so  I  would  n't  have  to  shut 
my  eyes  whenever  she  came  about.  By 
the  Lord  Harry,  that  off  blinker"  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  sea  sick." 

"It  is  sorter  queer  how  she  has  wormed 
herself  in,"  grumbled  George  Martin  ; 
"and  I  must  say  its  derned  hard  on  Ed- 
die's old  friends  having  that  snapping- 
turtle  always  around.  Snapping-turtle 
is  what  she  has  been  to  me  ever  since  I 
struck  Fred  for  a  twenty.  Lord  knows  I 
meant  to  return  it  soon  as  ever  I  was 
able ;  but  no,  she  run  on  like  Maud  S. 
about  it  being  a  crying  shame  to  fleece  a 
sick  man  on  his  bed." 

"  Every  man  should  divy,  bon  del,  so 
he  should ;  divy  even,"  cried  Peter  Foltz, 
with  a  drunken  hiccough. 

"  Now  I  am  far  from  wanting  to  put 
in  a  word," — this  from  Timothy  Lane, — 
"  but  the  man  may  have  need  for  his 
cash,  so  he  may." 

"  You  mean  she  may  have  need,"  Mar- 
tin retorted,  and  with  a  loud  guffaw  the 
gossips  dispersed. 

Meanwhile  Elsa,  in  the  sick  man's 
room, was  moving  briskly  about,  shaking 
the  rugs,  dusting  the  shelves,  ridding 
the  place  of  much  rubbish.  Half  amused 
and  half  concerned,  Eddie  watched  her 
from  his  bed  as  she  laid  ruthless  hands 
on  his  precious  bachelor  own  ings. 

"  Holy  smoke !  what  terrors  women 


folks  are  to  clean  up,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. "  They  don't  care  what  goes : 
pipes,  bottles,  coats,  slippers, —  whew  ! 
I  won't  be  able  to  find  a  thing  when  I 
get  out  of  this.  Yet  mum  's  the  word, 
for  if  she  got  miffed,  she  might  clear 
out  and  leave  me  altogether.  She  is 
spryer  than  a  cricket,  and  her  chirp  is 
something  that  way.  I  've  heard  that 
it  is  counted  lucky  to  have  one  on  the 
hearth." 

Each  sign  of  returning  health  was 
hailed  by  Elsa  with  thanksgiving,  and 
she  continued  her  self-imposed  task 
with  unabated  zeal,  apparently  indiffer- 
ent to  the  neighbors  in  the  Row,  and 
unconscious  of  their  gossip. 

Eddie  noticed  this  indifference. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  take  a  shine  to 
my  cronies,"  said  he. 

"  I  've  no  time  to  waste  on  that  nose- 
tilted  phonograph,  Dick,"  Elsa  replied, 
with  a  perk  of  her  head,  "  and,"  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  "there  would  be 
mighty  little  left  of  George  Martin  if 
you  was  to  peel  them  comfortable  rolls 
of  borrowed  flesh  from  off  his  lazy 
bones.  The  old  medicine  man  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  them." 

"Sure,"  cried  Eddie  with  unction. 
"  A  decenter  cold-water  man  never 
breathed.  By-the-by,  I  must  see  him. 
I  must  get  him  to  buy  me  a  ticket." 

"A  ticket?" 

"Yes,  a  lottery  ticket.  By  Jove,  I 
must  see  him  right  off.  It  was  in  May 
I  made  my  big  haul,  so  whenever  that 
time  comes  around  I  bait  up  extra 
heavy,  although  I  have  fished  every 
month  since  I  landed  my  trout,  in  hopes 
of  getting  the  chance  to  try  my  hand 
with  a  whale." 

"  I  would  rather  keep  a  dollar  warm 
in  my  purse  than  let  it  get  cold  fishing 
for  more." 

"  My  dollars  were  always  shivering 
and  lonesome  until  a  lucky  throw  put 
them  in  the  swim.  Why,  I  boiled  the 
pots  in  an  eating-house  before  my  big 
luck  came;  since  then  I  have  mixed  the 
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1  red,  white,  and  blue,'  in  my  own  estab- 
lishment." 

"  It  is  a  rare  smiling  fortune  which 
has  let  you  dodge  the  black  luck  which 
follows  the  wake  of  lottery  money." 

"  Humph.  All  I  have  to  complain  of 
is  that  the  durned  greased  stuff  slips 
through  my  fingers  before  I  can  get  a 
good  hold  on  it.  However,  many 's  the 
poor  devil  whose  brains  I  have  kept  free 
from  hot  lead  by  the  loan  of  a  five  or  a 
twenty,  and  precious  few  dimes  ever 
found  their  way  back.  But,  really,  I 
must  see  Bentley  :  tell  him  to  be  sure 
and  come  tonight." 

"  What  need  to  bid  the  tide  come  in  ? " 
tersely  answered  Elsa. 

"  Me,  buy  a  lottery  ticket!"  exclaimed 
Adam,  when  the  subject  was  broached, 
"and  in  a  sneaking  back-door  fashion, 
against  the  laws  of  this  country  I  fought 
to  preserve :  why,  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  my  life." 

"  Hello,  have  I  run  afoul  more  of 
your  scruples  ?  Why,  man,  is  your  con- 
science down  on  obliging  neighbors  ? 
All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  do  the  errand  for 
me ;  I  won't  ever  offer  to  divy  if  you 
bring  a  winning  number." 

Adam  still  demurring,  Eddie  con- 
tinued reproachfully:  — 

"  Well,  if  I  had  only  been  better  posted 
you  would  never  have  got  the  chance  to 
cross-grain  my  May  luck  with  a  '  No,' 
when  I  am  done  up,  too,  and  need  it 
more  than  ever,  with  all  the  fellers  here 
talking  sympathy,  and  nary  soul  plank- 
ing down  for  the  drinks,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  running  behind  and  yet  may  go 
by  the  board.  Ah,  well,  since  you  balk 
so  bad  at  the  job  I'll  skirmish  about  for 
a  more  reliable  nag." 

Adam  could  bear  it  no  longer;  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood  very  erect. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  cried. 

"Thanks,"  responded  Eddie,  reaching 
out  his  hand,  "  I  did  n't  think  Adam 
Bentley  was  the  man  to  go  back  on  a 
friend." 

Having  yielded,  the  veteran  was  im- 


patient to  execute  the  commission  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  So,  supperless, 
he  trudged  off  toward  town,  with  a 
smile  on  his  placid,  elderly  face,  and  in 
his  old  heart  a  secret  hope  that  he 
would  win  for  Eddie  the  grand  prize  of 
the  drawing. 

He  marched  proudly  home,  with  the 
air  of  a  general  who  had  taken  a  city, 
and  with  a  military  salute  presented  the 
coveted  slip.  Alas,  poor  Adam  did  not 
know  that  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
his  citadel,  and  that  the  enemy's  guns 
were  even  then  wheeling  into  position. 
He  was  therefore  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  battery  opened  fire. 

It  happened  in  this  wise  :  Sunday  clos- 
ing was  an  issue  at  the  approaching 
election,  and  in  common  with  all  liquor 
dealers,  Eddie  was  bitter  in  denuncia- 
tions of  the  measure. 

"  As  if  an  exorbitant  license  did  not 
hamper  us  enough,  we  are  sufferers  from 
unjust  discrimination,"  fumed  he.  "  Is 
it  only  Mr.  Bank  President  who  has  an 
appetite  for  turkey?  You  Adam,  you 
should  be  level-headed  enough  to  know 
better.  You  don't  care  to  drink,—  very 
well,  nobody  is  going  to  make  you,  but 
people  are  differently  minded.  Now, 
when  you  have  your  way,  is  it  fair  to 
hinder  others  from  having  theirs  ?" 

"I  be  slow-tongued," answered  Adam, 
"so  I  won't  stop  to  argue,  but  on  elec- 
tion day  my  vote  goes  for  Sunday  clos- 
ing :  why  I  Ve  been  prohibition  all  my 
life,  and  would  n't  know  how  to  be  any- 
thing else." 

"  Well,"  retorted  Eddie,  "  I  've  been  a 
drinking  man  all  my  life,  and  would  n't 
know  how  to  be  anything  else." 

Adam  regarded  the  saloon  man  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  Do  my  looks  distress  you  ? "  ques- 
tioned Reinhart,  growing  restless  under 
the  steady  gaze.  "Tell  you  what,  old 
medicine  man,  I  '11  leave  it  to  anybody 
whether  it 's  me  or  you  flies  the  gaudiest 
whisky  banner." 

Adam  gave  a  quick  glance  at  his  tor- 
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mentor's  respectable  and  shapely  nose, 
then  he  clapped  his  wrinkled  hand  over 
his  own,  venous  and  red,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  dropped  his  gray  head  and  sidled 
shamefacedly  homeward,  keeping  close 
to  the  buildings  all  the  way,  as  though 
he  hoped  thus  to  avoid  observation. 

"  Ah  me,  it  is  true,  though  he  need 
not  'a'  said  so,"  soliloquized  he,  standing 
dejectedly  before  his  mirror.  "  But  it 
is  no  more  than  I  deserve  :  here  I  have 
gone  on  fraternizing  with  him,  and  clean 
forgetting  the  iniquity  of  his  business. 
That  voting  business  ought  to  have  been 
an  eye-opener,  but  it  took  that  remark 
about  noses  to  do  it.  Eddie 's  got  a 
crooked  conscience,  and  it  doesn't  lead 
him  right ;  that 's  what  is  the  trouble. 
He  would  stop  at  nothing  to  oblige  a 
friend,  and  it  kinder  shames  me  to  be 
less  willing.  But  it  won't  do.  I  had  n't 
oughter  bought  them  lottery  tickets, — 
that  smudge  of  pitch  will  stick  for  many 
a  day." 

So  Adam  drew  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
about  him,  and  made  less  frequent  and 
less  lengthy  visits  to  Eddie.  There  may 
have  been  another  reason  why  he  was 
less  socially  inclined.  He  did  not  say 
there  was,  but  he  surreptitiously  threw  a 
bottle  of  powerful  ointment  on  the  scrap 
heap  in  the  back  yard,  and  he  emptied 
two  boxes  of  salve  on  the  blisters  on  his 
unfortunate  nose. 

"  It  got  frozen  in  the  army  and  has 
troubled  me  ever  since,"  was  the  simple 
explanation  which  silenced  the  neigh- 
bors in  the  Row,  and  started  Martin  on 
a  new  track. 

"Talk  about  internal  injuries,  Ted's 
got  'em  now,  if  not  before,"  chuckled  he. 

"  More 's  the  pity,"  commented  Dick, 
with  commiseration.  "  Reinhart  is  a 
jolly  boy  ;  I  hate  to  see  him  played  so." 

"  Played  so  ?  I  tell  you  what,  a  whole 
shop  full  of  drugs  could  n't  have  done 
him  the  good  Elsa  has  with  her  n  ursing," 
insisted  the  apothecary. 

"  Scare-crows  do  well  enough  in  the 
cornfield,"  replied  Dick  with  an  aesthetic 


shiver,  "but  from  a  closer  acquaintance, 
I  pray  you,  excuse  me." 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,"  Bentley  was 
warming  up,  "  I  think  her  a  right  taking 
little  body ;  not  handsome  perhaps  — 

"  About  as  handsome  as  a  road-run- 
ner," interrupted  Martin. 

"  Her  wrinkles  come  more  from  hard 
living  than  from  long  living,"  resumed 
Bentley,  "and  she  has  got  snap,  she  is 
no  dawdler,  she  'd  put  a  bee  to  shame 
with  her  tidy  ways.  And  I  don't  ask 
for  livelier  company  ;  lawsy,  it  does  beat 
all  how  many  words  she  can  say  in  a 
minute.  She  bes  real  staunch,  too,  to 
her  friends,  though  I  '11  admit  a  bit  net- 
tlesome  with  them  she  does  n't  fancy." 

"Well,  she's  got  the  bear  by  the 
nose,"  said  Martin  resignedly,  "and  he 
will  have  to  jig  to  her  fiddling.  Poor 
fellow  has  my  sympathy :  it  is  the  old 
story,  a  grateful  female  is  worse  than  a 
lee  shore  and  all  sails  set." 

"  Ay,  that  sort  of  thing  always  gets 
a  man  in  a  hole,"  announced  Dick  with 
a  Beau  Brummel  air.  "Of  course,  the 
gallant  thing  is  to  marry  the  grateful 
creature, —  but  heavens,  a  man  must  be 
allowed  to  show  some  discrimination." 

"  Discrimination  be  hanged,"  returned 
Martin.  "  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
soon  as  ever  he  was  in  her  clutches." 

So  jested  the  merry  mockers.  But 
would  their  voices  have  reached  that 
high  pitch,  would  their  laughter  have 
been  so  loud,  would  it  have  been  so  long, 
had  they  known  that  Elsa  Blume  was 
within  earshot  ?  Ah,  good  Samaritan, 
if  only  your  old  eyes  had  seen  the  poor 
wayfarer  who  was  stricken  and  robbed 
by  the  ruffianly  words. 

She  made  no  outcry,  however,  but 
dragged  herself  back  to  her  task,  and 
her  patient  noticed  nothing  unusual 
when  she  entered  his  room  an  hour  or 
so  later. 

"  You  Ve  passed  the  turn  in  the  lane 
now,"  said  she  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  I  won't  be  a  hot-house  plant 
much  longer." 
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"  The  doctor  says  for  a  week  :  promise 
you  will  not  go  out  for  a  week." 

'•  You  seem  precious  anxious  to  keep 
me  housed.  Do  you  find  my  society  so 
all  fired  entertaining  ? " 

A  deep  flush  burned  on  Elsa's  cheek. 

"  I  want  you  should  do  what  is  best," 
she  said,  busying  herself  with  her  ac- 
customed duties. 

These  were  not  a  few,  for  Eddie  in- 
dulged to  the  fullest  extent  a  sick  man's 
prerogative.  He  was  more  capricious 
than  a  lady  fair,  more  autocratic  than 
the  Russian  Czar.  At  last,  when  Elsa 
had  given  him  his  supper,  arranged  his 
pillows,  prepared  his  medicine,  lowered 
the  window,  turned  down  the  light,  and 
attended  to  sundry  minor  details,  when 
neither  he  nor  she  could  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  be  done,  she  bade  him 
good  night,  and  went  to  her  room. 

Her  head  swam,  her  throat  was 
parched  ;  she  choked  back  the  dry  sobs 
which  shook  her  quivering  frame.  She 
flung  herself  on  the  bed,  like  one  in  a 
maze.  There  she  lay  through  the  long 
night,  with  her  wide-open  eyes  staring, 
not  at  the  darkness,  but  at  the  utter 
desolation  which  seemed  to  be  closing 
around  her  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
young  and  fair  whose  hearts  can  bleed  : 
it  is  not  only  those  who  moan  that  suf- 
fer. 

At  dawn  Elsa  rose,  tied  her  clothes 
in  a  bundle,  and  looked  into  the  kitchen 
where  Mrs.  Xewcome  was  building  the 
fire. 

"Will  you  give  him  his  breakfast, 
please?  I 'm  going,"  she  said.  "Make 
his  toast  good  and  brown,  it 's  that  way 
he  likes  it,  you  know." 

"  You  going  ? "  exclaimed  the  land- 
lady. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  going,"  repeated  Elsa,  and 
slammed  the  door  shut. 

"  Gone !  nonsense,  Mrs.  Newcome, 
you  will  see  her  toddling  back  before 
night,"  cried  Eddie,  when  he  heard  the 
good  woman's  story.  "  You  would  make 
a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill." 


But  the  mole-hill  cast  quite  a  shad- 
ow when  three  days  dragged  by  and 
Elsa  did  not  come. 

"  Old  medicine  man,  can  you  tell  me 
why  she  skipped  ?  "  demanded  the  lorn 
convalescent. 

Soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  his 
erstwhile  nurse  had  deserted  her  post, 
he  sent  for  the  old  apothecary,  and  after 
rating  him  soundly  for  being  a  fool  and 
sulking  over  old  sores,  he  suddenly 
turned  on  him  with  this  question  :  — 

"  Confound  it,"  he  cried,  kicking  over 
a  chair  and  sending  a  pillow  spinning 
across  the  room,  "  you  would  not  believe 
how  this  thing  has  upset  me.  It  seems 
hardly  the  proper  treatment,  when  a 
man  is  sick  as  I  have  been.  Of  course 
she  was  free  to  go,  but  why  the  deuce 
need  she  be  so  secret  about  it  ?  I  always 
did  hate  a  sly  cat.  Do  you  suppose  the 
midget  got  her  dander  up  because  I 
growled  a  bit  ?  She  ought  to  know  a 
bear  can't  always  wear  a  muzzle.  But 
she  must  come  back,  she  must  come 
back;  I  want  you  to  hunt  her  up,  and 
tell  her  that  I  say  so,"  — 

Eddie  stopped  short,  threw  back  his 
head  and  reddened  ;  the  words  had  come 
in  a  plumb  line  from  his  heart ;  being 
spoken,  their  significance  startled  him. 
For  the  first  time  he  grew  awkward  and 
confused  at  the  thought  of  Elsa.  But 
he  might  have  sparedhis  blushes.  Adam 
was  staring  fixedly  at  the  wall  and  cogi- 
tating what  his  first  move  should  be. 
The  old  man  was  happy ;  he  felt  him- 
self once  more  the  special  friend  and 
protector  of  Eddie. 

"You  see,"  the  invalid  resumed  in  a 
deprecating  tone,  after  a  moment  of  si- 
lence, "when  one  gets  used  to  having 
another  always  around  they  feel  kinder 
queer  when  they're  gone.  The  very 
sight  of  that  little  woman  was  restful ; 
and  when  I  felt  like  having  a  laugh  she 
was  good  as  a  four-ringed  circus.  She 
was  true-hearted,  too,  just  as  true-heart- 
ed as  gold, —  at  least  I  always  supposed 
so.  I  never  thought  of  letting  her  go, 
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though  I  presume  when  I  got  well  there 
would  have  been  only  one  way  to  stay 
her." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  quite  right." 

"Not  that  there  is  any  special  ro- 
mance," Eddie  made  haste  to  explain. 
"  We  are  no  longer  kids,  to  go  in  for 
that  sort  of  nonsense.  I  simply  want 
Elsa  back  ;  so  you  hunt  her  up,  and  I  '11 
guarantee  to  bring  her  to  terms." 

"  Great  Jehosaphat ! "  mused  the  apoth- 
ecary with  a  whimsical  smile,  "to  think 
of  Adam  Bentley's  being  roped  into 
such  a  job, — to  think  of  his  having  a 
hand  at  match-making;  lawsy  !  " 

He  made  faithful  search,  but  was  not 
surprised  that  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Eddie  was  by  turns  indignant,  wound- 
ed, chagrined.  He  was  vexed  when  the 
doctor  pronounced  him  well  enough  to 
resume  business  cares ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  wish  for  a  dangerous  re- 
lapse, picturing  to  himself  with  much 
complacency  Elsa's  remorse  when  the 
tidings  reached  her,  and  her  immediate 
presence  at  his  bedside. 

His  comrades,  who  had  hailed  his  re- 
appearance with  acclamations  of  de- 
light, soon  shook  their  heads,  and  sadly 
declared  that  this  crusty  fellow  was  not 
their  old  boon  companion.  Eddie  himself 
was  as  bewildered  as  the  woman  "whose 
skirts  were  cut  off  up  to  her  knees," 
and  he  constantly  listened  for  the  bark 
of  little  dog  Tray,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  wring  his  hands  and  cry,  "Alas  !  it  is 
not  I." 

"The  world  seems  out  of  joint,"  he 
complained  to  his  time-honored  con- 
fidant. "I  feel  all  the  time  like  as  if 
something  was  going  to  happen,  but 
whether  good  or  bad,  blamed  if  I  can 
tell.  Folks  have  changed  so,  too.  Why 
I  used  to  like  to  chin  with  Dick  and 
joke  with  Martin.  Now  I  want  to  run 
when  I  see  that  yucca-brained  fool  of  a 
barber,  and  Martin's  horse-wit  drives 
me  crazy." 

However  much  the  old  associates 
jarred,  Eddie  could  not  dispense  with 


them  altogether.  As  of  yore,  he  daily 
sat  in  the*  barber's  chair ;  but  let  Dick 
do  his  best,  something  was  always  amiss. 
The  mustache  was  not  properly  curled, 
or  it  was  blackened  too  much  or  too 
little.  Truth  to  tell,  as  his  interest  in 
other  things  dwindled,  his  love  for  fine 
feathers  increased.  Even  that  master 
of  fops,  cock-robin,  rollicking  blade  that 
he  is,  with  waistcoat  redder  and  redder 
as  year  succeeds  to  year,  preens  himself 
less  solicitously  than  did  this  middle- 
aged  hero  of  ours. 

Behold  him,  then,  tricked  out  in  fash- 
ion's latest  devices,  whiling  away  the 
time,  walking  up  the  business  streets  of 
the  city,  and  then  walking  down  again. 

Was  he  looking  for  anyone  ?  Banish 
the  thought. 

"  Now  that  I  have  had  time  for  re- 
flection," said  he  to  the  drugman,  "I 
am  glad  that  you  failed  to  find  Elsa.  I 
hope  never  to  see  her  troublesome  face 
again  ;  all  the  same  she  treated  me 
queer,  and  if  I  should  chance  to  run 
across  her,  I  mean  the  thing  shall  be 
squared  up  even." 

Adam  nervously  prayed  that  they 
might  not  meet  while  this  state  of  mind 
continued,  and  always  strove  to  steer 
the  conversation  from  the  dangerous 
shoal.  But  the  aggrieved  man  persisted 
in  talking  of  his  recreant  nurse,  until 
Adam  began  to  think  the  burly  felllow 
was  loaded  like  the  toy  joss  of  the  Chi- 
nese, so  that  however  you  threw  him  he 
could  come  up  only  one  way. 

Six  weeks  passed  uneventfully,  al- 
though a  hundred  times  the  sudden 
whisk  of  a  woman's  dress  had  made 
Eddie's  heart  stand  still,  then  thump 
with  sharp  throbs  that  cut  like  a  knife, 
and  left  him  tingling  with  pain. 

At  last,  could  it  be  ?  Yes,  this  time 
there  was  no  mistake ;  that  was  really 
Elsa  ;  that  small  figure  in  the  short 
brown  gown  and  black  turban,  trudging 
briskly  along  on  the  street  before  him. 

He  took  three  quick  strides,  and 
caught  hold  of  her  arm. 
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"  What  made  you  run  off  ? "  he  blurt- 
ed out  roughly. 

"  I  was  needed  no  more." 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  look  for  a  place." 

'•  You  come  with  me.  I  '11  find  you  a 
place." 

After  one  hurried  glance  at  his  de- 
termined face,  Elsa  turned  and  walked 
with  him.  He  quickened  his  pace  so 
that  she  panted  with  the  exertion  of 
keeping  abreast  of  him,  but  he  did  not 
slacken  his  speed  until  they  reached  the 
door  of  a  small  restaurant.  There  he 
paused,  and  motioned  for  her  to  enter. 

"  Fritz,"  he  called  to  the  proprietor, 
"  can  you  spare  a  chair  for  my  friend 
while  she  waits." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  woman,  his 
face  still  hard  and  set,  and  his  tone  one 
of  command. 

"I  want  you  to  stay  here  until  I  get 
back  ;  will  you  do  it  ? " 

"Yes,  I  will  stay,"  answered  Elsa. 

At  the  end  of  a  half  hour  he  reap- 
peared and  touched  her  arm,  and  said, 
"Come." 

She  rose  and  followed,  asking  her  first 
question,  "  Where  ? " 

"To  the  priest's  house,"  he  replied 
significantly. 

Klsa  shrank  back. 

"Come,"  he  commanded;  and  the 
woman,  trembling,  went  with  him. 

The  bridegroom  laughed  lustily  when 
related,  with   no   little   spirit,  the 
conversation  she  had  inadvertently  over- 
heard. 

"  Why,  it  never  struck  me  before;  but 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  as  you 
would  be  likely  to  fetch  the  grand  prize 
at  a  beauty  show,"  and  he  laughed  again 
at  her  abject  air. 

"You  suit  me  just  as  you  are,"  he 
declared  heartily,  whereupon  her  plain 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  I  would  n't  want  even  that  off  eye 
changed,"  concluded  he,  with  a  keen  rel- 
ish for  the  joke  she  vainly  tried  to  share. 


"  Do  you  know,"  the  husband  resumed, 
"  I  felt  awful  bad  when  you  run  off  that 
way  and  left  me.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  do  it." 

"What  they  said  drove  me  crazy," 
replied  the  wife  contritely. 

"  You  were  horribly  squeamish,  Elsa." 

"  I  'd  do  it  again,"  she  cried  with  con- 
viction. 

"You  won't  get  the  chance.  The 
church  and  the  law  have  tied  you  up 
tight :  are  you  sorry,  little  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  answered  Elsa. 

Eddie  bore  no  malice  toward  his  wife's 
detractors.  It  was  most  comfortable  to 
believe  that  their  aspersions  came  idly 
from  the  mouth,  unprompted  by  the 
heart.  Besides,  who  could  fail  to  like 
his  little  woman  ? 

Accordingly,  Dick's  demonstrative 
greeting  was  not  ill-judged. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  old  boy,  upon 
my  soul  I  do,"  the  barber  cried  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "  She  is  just 
the  one  woman  cut  out  for  you,"  and  he 
continued  in  happy  vein,  while  Martin 
rolled  his  eyes  and  dropped  his  jaw  and 
listened  with  arms  akimbo:  "Says  I, 
when  I  heard  of  the  trick  you  'd  been 
up  to,  says  I, '  Now,  is  n't  that  Eddie  all 
over?  there  is  nobody  like  him;  he  is 
just  Eddie.'  " 

"Well,"  remarked  the  bridegroom 
complacently,  I  have  always  laughed  at 
marrying  fools,  but  when  I  took  the  no- 
tion to  be  a  fool  myself  I  did  the  busi- 
ness up  brown  while  I  was  about  it," 
and  he  tripped  off  toward  the  Resort 
with  jaunty  air  and  springing  step,  troll- 
ing a  bit  of  song  the  while. 

Then  Martin  found  his  voice,  "  I  am 
something  of  a  tumbler  myself,  but  by 
Jove,  that  somersault  of  the  Dickie 
bird's  here  knocked  the  breath  clean 
out  of  me.  Just  the  one  woman  for  him, 
gee  whilicans ! " 

"  Yes,  for  him,"  returned  the  barber 
loftily,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  posed 
in  the  r61e  of  a  rival." 

"Some  folks  goes   in  for    beauty," 
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piped  the  small,  earnest  voice  of  the 
druggist,  solicitous  to  preserve  peace 
and  mindful  of  previous  conversations, 
"  but  what  does  Eddie  want  of  beauty  ? 
Bless  my  heart,  he's  got  good  looks 
enough  for  two." 

"  Ha !  the  vet  is  out  with  a  double 
header :  do  you  reckon,  Dick,  that  any- 
one about  here  got  hit?"  queried  the 
butcher. 

"Possibly  the  boomerang  thrower," 
returned  Dick,  contemptuously.  "  I  see 
now  why  he  pines  in  solitude  ;  the  rara 
avis  he  seeks  has  not  yet  been  created." 

Adam  gazed  a  moment  in  dumb  won- 
der, then  instinctively  his  hand  went  up 
to  his  offending  feature,  he  stroked  it 
furtively,  and  sadly  turned  and  entered 
his  store. 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  tried  Susan  sore- 
ly," he  cried,  with  a  rebellious  pain  in 
his  old  heart.  "  Perhaps  that  is  why 
things  was  ordered  as  they  was.  But  O, 
a  whisky  nose  !  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  good  Lord  deals  in  such  commodi- 
ties, surely  it  must  be  from  Beelzebub." 

"Now  for  business,"  blithely  quoth 
Eddie ;  and  he  resumed  his  pipe,  his 
baskings  in  the  sun,  his  evening  easy- 
chair,  his  social  chats  with  the  gossips. 
Once  again  the  Resort  was  filled  with 
its  former  good  cheer. 

"  But  there  is  something  wrong,"  an- 
nounced Martin,  before  many  months 
were  gone.  "  There  is  something  wrong, 
or  I  will  eat  my  head.  That  man's  hap- 
piness has  gone  lame,  it  is  hamstrung, 
sure  as  you  're  born." 

44 Yes,  something  was  wrong;  Eddie 
admitted  the  fact  to  Adam. 

"And  do  you  know,"  said  he,  "that 
little  woman  of  mine  was  the  first  to 
smell  it  out.  She  has  as  keen  a  scent 
for  trouble  as  ever  a  hunter  had  for  In- 
juns and  rattlesnakes." 

Elsa,  however,  did  not  pride  herself 
on  her  penetration.  She  had  seen  the 
flash  of  the  tomahawk,  she  had  heard 
the  rattle  in  the  covert,  she  knew  that 
ruin  menaced  Eddie,  happy,  careless, 


ease-loving  Eddie,  who  even  in  this  cri- 
sis was  ready  to  joke  and  banter. 

"You  see,  Elsa,  there  is  a  drawing  in 
six  weeks  and  no  telling  what  may  come 
of  it.  We  may  all  wear  diamonds,  heh  ?  " 

"Lightning  isn't  going  to  strike  in 
the  same  place  twice,"  she  answered 
grimly. 

"Then  that  Mike's  fingers  are  alto- 
gether too  sticky;  so  I'm  on  the  look- 
out for  a  cleaner  man  and  maybe  busi- 
ness will  pick  up.  I  offered  the  job  to 
old  Adam,  and  you  would  have  laughed 
to  see  him  squirm,  and  all  the  while  his 
face  as  long  as  a  meeting  house." 

Were  financial  embarrassment  the 
sole  danger  that  beset  them,  Elsa  would 
have  braved  it  with  a  light  heart.  There 
were  two  to  ward  off  the  stroke  of  the 
tomahawk :  if  Eddie's  arm  was  weak, 
hers  was  strong.  Single-handed  she 
could  keep  the  enemy  at  bay. 

Eddie-remonstrated  vigorously  when 
she  leased  the  lodging-house,  but  his  ob- 
jections melted  away  when  he  found  it 
insured  a  continuance  of  the  life  he  loved 
so  well.  And  Elsa's  tired  bones  ceased 
to  ache  whenever  she  chanced  to  hear 
her  husband  extol,  as  he  often  did,  that 
smart  little  woman  of  his. 

It  was  the  startling  sound  in  the  cov- 
ert that  caused  her  heart  to  blench  and 
froze  the  smile  on  her  lips.  It  was  the 
rattle,  the  reptile's  warning  that  he  was 
coiled  and  waiting  a  chance  to  spring. 

Eddie  scouted  the  danger. 

"  Why  I  don't  begin  to  drink  what  I 
did  before  I  was  laid  up,"  he  expostulat- 
ed. "  I  have  never  found  the  fellow  who 
could  carry  what  I  can  and  walk  a  chalk 
line.  I  can  stand  more  than  most  men, 
so  don't  get  your  feathers  wet,  Elsa,  my 
bird." 

Alas,  Elsa,  poor  woman,  dared  not  say 
that  a  man  may  walk  a  chalk  line  and 
yet  fall  off  the  rigging.  She  dared  not, 
for  Eddie's  temper,  once  so  tranquil,  in 
these  later  days  was  grown  tempestu- 
ous, and  she  feared  to  rouse  it,  lest  it 
spend  its  fury  on  her  devoted  head. 
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"  He  has  never  got  over  the  accident," 
was  her  excusing  thought,  though  her 
heart  misgave  her  about  the  curse  that 
follows  lottery  money.  She  stealthily 
rifled  her  husband's  pockets,  trembling 
the  while  at  her  own  hardihood,  and  aft- 
erward helped  him  vainly  search  every 
nook  and  cranny  where,  by  any  chance, 
lost  tickets  could  lodge. 

At  last,  thanks  to  old  Adam,  she 
found  a  bait  wherewith  to  tempt  the 
wayward  fellow,  but  she  dangled  her 
line  incautiously. 

"There  is  a  fine  restaurant  in  Arizo- 
na, in  Prescott,"  said  she  ;  "  maybe  we 
could  mend  our  fortune  there." 

"  What,"  thundered  Eddie,  "go  back 
to  being  a  bid  boy  at  every  one's  beck 
and  call,  or  to  boiling  pots  and  scraping 
pans  ?  Sacramento  !  not  if  I  know  it." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Elsa  hastily.  "  The 
business  will  be  ours,  and  it  will  be  a 
smiling  day  when  we  throw  open  our 
doors.  There  is  nobody  can  cook  like 
you,  and  I  am  not  unhandy  ;  you  '11  see 
the  money  will  still  have  wings,  but  in- 
stead of  scurrying  off  it  will  fly  into  our 
till." 

But  Eddie,  unmollified,  seized  his  hat 
and  hurried  away  to  the  Resort,  heed- 
less of  the  dire  disappointment  depicted 
in  the  countenance  of  his  wife. 

"  Maybe  I  spoke  too  quick,"  said  she, 
seeking  out  Adam,  "  but  something 


must  be  done.  There  he  is,  with  extra 
work  this  blazing  Fourth  of  July,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast, —  no  dinner, 
nothing  but  wine,  wine,  ice-cold  wine, 
all  the  time,  and  the  doctor  says  his  liv- 
er is  all  soaked  up  like  a  sponge." 

When  he  came  home  for  supper,  Elsa 
looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  cried. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he  shortly.  "  Only 
my  head  is  queer,  and  I  am  off  my  feed 
this  hot  weather." 

Next  day  Elsa  watched  him  and  said, 

"  Why  do  you  walk  like  a  turkey- 
cock  ?  " 

"The  ground  seems  so  near,"  an- 
swered he. 

"  I  don't  like  the  red  in  your  face," 
commented  his  wife. 

"  Blast  these  hot  days  !  Can  a  fellow 
look  cool  in  a  furnace  ?  " 

Each  succeeding  day  he  refused  his 
food,  each  day  he  grew  more  red  in  the 
face. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  he  did 
not  rise,  and  Elsa,  alarmed  at  his  heavy 
stupor  hurried  Adam  off  for  the  doc- 
tor, but  before  he  came  all  need  was 
overpassed. 

The  chance  had  come  ;  the  coiled  rep- 
tile had  sprung ;  Elsa  was  a  widow.  And 
for  many  a  day  the  gossips  in  Dibble 
Row  lamented  the  untimely  end  of  Ed- 
die Reinhart. 

E.  P.  H. 
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IT  is  astonishing  how  many  last  words 
may  be  said  on  any  subject ;  and  more 
astonishing,  perhaps,  the  little  regard 
paid  to  these  solemn  oracles.  Whether 
it  is  John  Knox  blowing  his  "  Blast  of 
the  Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women,"  or  Wesley  stak- 
ing the  truths  of  religion  on  the  reality 
of  witches,  or  Freeman  proclaiming  the 
downfall  of  the  American  Republic,  or 
Professor  Sumner  hurling  anathemas 
against  protection  and  trades  unions, — 
whatever  the  last  word  be,  the  world 
gives  some  heed,  no  doubt,  but  persist- 
ently refuses  to  bind  itself  to  any  dogma 
however  elaborate  or  uncompromising. 

No  question  in  our  political  develop- 
ment has  had  more  ex-cathedra  treat- 
ment than  the  tariff.  The  disputes 
regarding  it  have  lasted  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  we  are  apparently 
as  far  from  settlement  as  when  the 
first  Congress  took  hold  of  the  matter. 
The  controversy  has  shifted  ground ; 
individuals  have  changed  sides  ;  but  ar- 
gument on  either  side  has  lost  none  of 
its  positiveness  or  logical  backing. 

"We  urge  it  again,"  wrote  Niles  "to 
the  friends  of  the  American  System," 
in  1831,  "a  great  battle  is  to  be  fought. 
Another  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
contest  we  trust  will  be  over  forever." 
The  victory  was  won, —  and  Nullifica- 
tion and  the  Compromise  Tariff  fol- 
lowed. When  Jackson  vetoed  the  Mays- 
ville  Road  Bill,  destroying  Clay's  last 
hope  of  a  great  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, Senator  Blair  of  South  Car- 
olina wrote  to  his  constituents:  "I  re- 
gard the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments as  completely  overthrown,  and 
with  it  the  prohibitive  [*'.  e.,  protective] 
system  must  soon  go  down." 

Apropos  the  Compromise  of  1833,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  had  this  to  say 
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of  the  "American  System":  "A  system 
founded  in  the  most  short-sighted  sel- 
fishness has  received  its  death  blow. 
There  is  no  fear  that  another  Congress 
will  undo  what  this  has  done,  further 
than  to  make  the  measure  more  perfect. 
The  experiment  has  b'een  fully— almost 
fatally— tried  ;  and  it  will  be  recorded  in 
history  only  to  avoid  its  repetition." 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Niles  cherished 
the  idea  that  Providence  would  in  some 
way  finally  cause  its  disappearance  ;  but 
sudden  emancipation,  either  by  force 
or  through  principle,  would  be  an  awful 
calamity.  Contrariwise,  the  Charleston 
Courier,  more  nearly  voicing  the  gen- 
eral public  conviction,  declared  :  "  As 
respects  the  institution  of  slavery,  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  perpetual 
in  the  South  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  are 
certain  that  ages  must  roll  into  the 
eternity  of  the  past  before  any  scheme 
of  general  emancipation  can  be  attempt- 
ed with  the  remotest  probability  of  suc- 
cess." 

How  astonished  would  have  been 
these  good  people  who  gave  such  free 
rein  to  prophecy,  had  they  been  told  that 
more  than  half  a  century  afterward, 
when  slavery  had  for  thirty  years  ceased 
to  exist,  the  same  tariff  question  would 
be  the  controlling  issue  in  politics,  ap- 
parently as  unsettled  as  ever! 

Yet,  are  we  much  abashed,  because 
neither  argument  nor  legislation  has 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  this  problem  ? 
Do  our  newspapers  or  campaign  orators 
display  any  hesitation  or  do  they  speak 
with  bated  breath  ?  From  presidents 
down,  the  tocsin  of  alarm  is  sounded 
at  every  threatened  advance  of  one  or 
the  other  contesting  party.  Tariffs 
haverisenand  fallen.  Thenation  through 
good  times  and  bad  times  has  gone  on 
to  a  progress  and  development  never 
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dreamed  of  by  tariff  makers  or  tariff 
breakers.  Inventions  and  discoveries 
have  changed  theorganization  and  direc- 
tion of  industry.  The  country  has  ad- 
vanced from  a  feeble  industrial  begin- 
ning to  a  foremost  place  among  the 
nations  in  wealth,  in  production,  in 
manufactures,  in  diversified  industry, 
in  intellectual  and  moral  fiber ;  yet  the 
same  tariff  question  returns  with  peren- 
nial freshness,  marshaled  by  pretty  much 
the  same  arguments  that  held  sway  in 
the  decisive  times  to  which  Niles  and 
Senator  Blair  alluded. 

Suppose  we  inquire,  in  view  of  these 
hundred  years  of  controversy  and  ex- 
periment, what  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  upon   American  growth  and 
prosperity.      From  the  chorus    of    re- 
plies it  will  not  be  hard  to  distinguish 
two  diametrically  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, both  appealing  to  history  for  con- 
firmation.   The  one  recognizes  the  pol- 
icy of  Hamilton  as  the  small  beginning 
of  a  most  beneficent  movement.     The 
growth  of  protection  is  identified  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation  itself.     In  the 
long  perspective  of  ex-Senator  Evarts, 
the  tariffs  of  1816, 1824,  and  1828,  appear 
as  tariffs  under  which  the  nation  was 
doing  well ;  the  tariff  of  1832,  as  a  free 
trade  measure  which  started  us  on  the 
downward  path.     In  the  vision  of  Henry 
C.  Carey,  the  years  following  the  enact- 
ment  of  protective  tariffs   have  been 
years  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  and  the 
years    following  revenue    tariffs  have 
been  accompanied  by  almost  every  sort 
of    misfortune  and  distress.     The  ex 
uberant    imagination    of    Henry   Clay 
pictured  the  seven  years  preceding  the 
tariff  of  1824  as  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine, and  the  seven  years  immediately 
following  as  the  years  of  plenty  of  the 
American   Israel.     The  connection  be- 
tween  prosperity  and  the  tariff  thus 
broadly  hinted  reaches  its  perfection  of 
statement  in  the  uncompromising  dic- 
tion of  the  late  tariff  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean,  who  declares  that  :  — 


All  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple,—absolutely  all  the  prosperity,  without  any  reser- 
vation whatever, — from  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  under  the 
reign  of  protective  principles  ;  and  all  the  hard  times 
suffered  by  the  American  people  in  the  same  period 
have  been  preceded  either  by  a  heavy  reduction  of 
duties  on  imports,  or  by  insufficient  protection,  thus 
refuting  all  free-trade  theories  on  the  subject. 

And  who  traces  in  the 

Growth  of  protective  tariffs  from  the  small  begin- 
nings to  its  present  enormous  proportions  *  *  * 
the  perfect  development  from  the  germinal  bud  of 
a  grand  and  stately  tree,  whose  branches  cover  with 
beneficent  care  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

If  one  ventures  to  be  skeptical  and 
asks  for  proof,  protectionists  point  to 
our  marvelous  development  as  a  nation, 
saying  in  glad  acclaim,  "  What  Hath 
Protection  Wrought  !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  teach- 
ing of  Hamilton  is  allowed  to  be  pro- 
tective at  all,  it  is  held  to  be  the  small 
beginning  of  evil,  which  has  since  run 
a  most  malignant  course  in  American 
history,  fomenting  sectional  strife,  en- 
couraging selfishness  and  fraud,  retard- 
ing development,  and  creating  monop- 
olies and  trusts.  That  we  are  prosperous 
in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  is  proof 
of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  long-suffering  per- 
severance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

One  reads  to  little  purpose  in  contem- 
porary history,  who  does  not  perceive 
that  these  unqualified  statements  of 
either  side  come  far  short  of  being  an 
interpretation  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment. The  unruffled  picture  of  Sena- 
tor Evarts  gives  small  idea  of  the  stormy 
and  convulsed  struggle  through  which 
our  tariffs  have  passed  ;  the  opposing 
characterization  shows  as  little  respect 
for  the  facts  which  make  up  our  tariff 
history.  Both  sides  have  felt  under  pres- 
sure to  compound  a  panacea,  to  claim 
more  for  their  specifics  than  can  be  ex- 
pected of  any  policy  in  a  world  of  uncer- 
tain material  conditions  and  imperfect 
human  nature.  Both  alike  lose  sight  of 
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the  complex  play  of  human  forces  in  so- 
ciety,— of  the  personal  and  race  qualities 
and  peculiarities  that  goto  influence  and 
govern  industrial  movements, — of  the 
vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  indus- 
trial life,  of  which  tariffs  are  at  most 
but  a  part,  and  of  the  inevitable  subjec- 
tion of  tariffs  to  the  existing  economic 
conditions,  whatever  they  may  be.  It 
needs  no  extraordinary  acuteness  to  per- 
ceive a  march  of  events  irrespective  of 
tariffs, —  development,  panics,  business 
failures  and  successes,  new  industries, 
labor  problems  ;  good  crops  followed  by 
good  times  ;  wise  in  vestments  and  sound 
financiering  coinciding  with  general 
prosperity,  increased  by  good  times  and 
checked  by  distress  abroad.  That  the 
tariff  makes  some  thread  in  this  woof 
is  unquestionable,  but  unless  tariffs  pro- 
mote sobriety,  honesty,  contentment 
with  modest  conditions,  confidence  in 
government,  prudence  in  banking,  mod- 
eration in  trade,  and  the  humbler  virtues 
of  civic  life,  they  can  hardly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  panacea  for  society's  woes. 

If  we  turn  from  extreme  and  partisan 
statements,  and  look  at  the  controversy 
in  its  historical  setting,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  detect  not  only  the  errors  which 
vitiate  so  much  tariff  discussion,  but 
the  fundamental  questions  at  issue,  and 
the  real  fiber  which  our  tariff  policy  has 
worked  into  the  national  and  industrial 
fabric. 

The  initial  difficulty  is  that  of  getting 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  underly- 
ing difference  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing systems.  For  we  must  recognize, 
first  of  all,  that  we  are  dealing  with  two 
contending  systems  of  national  policy  ; 
that  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  is  not  a  struggle  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  American  in- 
stitutions. If  we  might  trust  the  loose 
talk  that  passes  for  argument  in  or- 
dinary discussion,  the  alternative  is  sim- 
ply one  of  free  trade  or  protection, 
which  terms  are  definitely  fixed  and  im- 
mutable, and  ethically,  as  well  as  indus- 


trially, exact  opposites.  One  of  the 
most  persistent  fallacies  in  this  regard 
is  connected  with  the  etymological  sig- 
nificance of  the  terms.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  word  protection  is  assumed 
to  have  a  virtue  in  itself,  wholly  denied 
to  its  opposite  pole,  free  trade, — a  vir- 
tue which  one  would  hardly  connect 
with  "restriction,"  "the  system  of  du- 
ties on  foreign  goods,"  or  even  "The 
American  System."  Protection  thus 
seems  to  vouch  for  the  character  of 
every  project  which  can  manage  to  get 
under  cover  of  the  magic  word.  It  is 
not  infrequently  assumed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  desire  for  national  prosper- 
ity, while  free  trade  is  either  indifferent 
to  such  prosperity,  or  positively  hostile 
to  it.  The  specific  form  which  this 
aberration  usually  takes  is,  that  protec- 
tion especially  fosters  and  cherishes 
manufactures;  free  tradeis  either  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  manufactures 
or  malignantly  hostile  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  free  traders  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  handy  adjec- 
tive which  characterizes  their  kind  of 
international  comity.  It  will  be  hope- 
less even  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
tariff  question,  unless  it  is  recognized 
that  free  trade  and  protection,  as  sys- 
tems of  economic  polity,  aim  at  precise- 
ly the  same  result — national  prosperity 
and  well-being.  The  difference  is  one 
of  means,  and  possibly  in  the  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  national  well- 
being. 

The  protective  system  is  first  of  all  a 
restrictive  system.  It  proposes  an  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  government 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  economic 
activity.  The  term  itself  conveys  neither 
praise  nor  blame.  Restriction  is  wise 
or  foolish  according  to  its  effects,  and 
according  to  the  forces  with  which  it 
deals.  It  may  or  may  not  be  opposed 
to  cosmopolitanism  ;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  opposed  to  national  selfishness.  For 
one  cause  or  another  it  is  opposed  to 
the  free  play  of  industrial  forces. 
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Among  primitive  peoples  the  motives 
to  restrictive  legislation  are  tribal  or 
national  privacy,  jealousy,  hatred,  na- 
tional aggression,  or  revenue.  Some- 
times this  has  furthered  individual,  cor- 
porate, or  national  enterprise ;  some- 
times through  ignorance  of  economic 
laws  it  has  been  foolish  and  hurtful.  In 
its  worst  phases  it  has  been  wholly 
meddlesome  and  vicious,  being  either  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
condemning  all  gainful  commerce,  or  a 
series  of  petty  annoyances  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  petty  states. 

It  will  help  us  to  fix  the  relation  of 
free  trade  and  protection,  if  we  recall 
the  fact  that  protection  was  not  a  revolt 
from  free  trade,  but  the  reverse.  The 
mercantile  system  was  a  reaction  from 
the  chaos  of  mediaeval  stagnation.  It 
served  its  purpose  in  the  building  up  of 
nationalities,  and  in  turn  became  a  hin- 
drance to  further  advancement.  Its 
errors  were  gradually  exposed  until  final- 
ly it  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
Adam  Smith's  searching  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations."  The  mercantile  system 
was  overthrown,  and  in  its  place  was 
gradually  set  up  the  dogma  of  laissez- 
faire.  The  mercantile  system  main- 
tained principles  of  trade  whose  appli- 
cation demanded  the  closest  and  most 
constant  interference  of  government. 
Adam  Smith  showed  that  there  were 
certain  broad  principles  of  industrial 
life,  whose  sanction  lay  not  in  govern- 
ments, but  in  the  nature  of  things.  So 
far  from  it  being  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  determine  what  trade  was  prof- 
itable and  what  was  not,  it  only  needed 
to  step  aside,  and  "  the  obvious  and  sim- 
ple system  of  natural  liberty  establishes 
itself  of  its  own  accord."  Extreme  pro- 
tection held  virtually  that  government 
could  do  anything,  while  nothing  could 
be  wholly  trusted  to  individual  manage- 
ment. Extreme  laissez-faire,  in  its  de- 
veloped form,  held  that  government  was 
merely  a  policeman,  to  protect  life  and 


property.  Individuals  knew  their  own 
interest  best,  or  would  quickest  find  it, 
and  if  they  did  not  pursue  it  they  de- 
servedly suffered.  The  whole  system 
was  bound  up  in  the  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualism, negatively  and  inexorably 
holding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  laws  of  trade  must 
not  be  interfered  with.  If  individuals 
suffered,  it  was  a  training  in  virility.  It 
was  a  hard  way,  but  the  only  safe  way, 
and  the  soundest  industrial  organization 
possible  would  be  the  final  result. 

The  broad  argument  of  laissez-faire, 
if  admitted,  disposes  of  the  whole  re- 
strictive system,  and  of  course,  of  the 
theory  of  protection  to  manufacturers, 
as  a  subordinate  part  of  that  system.  If 
"  let  alone"  is  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
it  condemns  all  interferences  whatever. 
It  only  needs  to  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
the  pure  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  has 
broken  down.  The  belief  in  free  com- 
petition as  a  universal  solvent,  as  the 
natural  and  divine  law  of  industrial  soci- 
ety, has  been  discredited.  There  may  be 
those,  notably  Herbert  Spencer  in  Eng- 
land, and  Professor  Sumner  in  America, 
who  still  hold  to  the  dogma  in  its  rigid- 
ity. But  historically  speaking,  it  is  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  path  of  progress 
which  the  world  has  passed  over :  that 
governmental  action  is  always  and  ne- 
cessarily a  choice  of  evils,  and  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  terms  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
is  a  conception  of  the  S.tate  fairly  out- 
grown. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
old  mercantile  system  is  re-established, 
or  that  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  is  un- 
done. The  errors  of  mercantilism  are 
just  as  uneconomic  as  ever,  though  the 
dogma  of  laissez-faire  may  have  less  vir- 
tue than  was  supposed.  Possibly  there 
is  a  presumption  in  all  this  in  favor  of  a 
restrictive  tariff ;  what  is  certainly  evi- 
dent is,  that  the  question  of  protection 
or  free  trade,  as  it  affects  any  particular 
country  or  time,  must  be  settled  on  its. 
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own  merits.  The  question  of  govern- 
mental action  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
invoking  a  formula.  That  the  State 
need  not  be,  must  not  be,  indifferent  to 
whatever  concerns  the  weal  of  its  citi- 
zens, is  the  great  victory  of  our  time 
over  the  soulless  conception  ot  the  civic 
policeman.  How  far  the  State  may 
safely  and  wholesomely  go,  how  trust- 
worthy any  particular  State  agency  may 
be,  are  serious  questions  which  must  be 
propounded  at  every  turn  ;  but  the  way 
is  at  least  clear  for  a  fair  examination  of 
our  tariff  problem  in  its  present  and 
national  significance. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  it  is  that  pro- 
tection assumes  to  do, —  not  the  sweep- 
ing generalizations  that  fill  so  much 
space  in  current  discussion,  but  the 
specific  things  that  an  imposition  of  du- 
ties on  foreign  competing  goods,  besides 
raising  a  revenue,  are  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. "The  question,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  a  recognized  protec- 
tionist authority,  "is  not  between  free 
trade  and  protection,  but  between  the 
varied  industry  which  England  acquired 
by  long  persistence  in  protection,  and 
which  she  will  retain  under  any  system, 
and  the  want  of  it,  from  which  we  can 
only  be  saved  by  following  England's 
exam  pie  rather  than  her  precepts."1  Dis- 
regarding conclusions,  this  statement 
fairly  involves  the  two  underlying  argu- 
ments for  protective  duties  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  that  which  Hamil- 
ton put  forward  with  so  much  persuasive- 
ness, and  which  Mill  admitted  as  the 
one  exception  to  the  rule  of  free  com- 
petition. Granting  the  advantages  of  a 
diversified  industry,  such  as  manufac- 
tures would  give,  there  may  be  special 
difficulties  and  obstacles  incident  to  a 
new  country  unused  to  manufacturing, 
or  unwisely  devoted  to  one  or  two 
branches  of  industry,  which  timely  gov- 
ernment aid  will  help  to  overcome,  thus 
hastening  what  would  eventually  be 
brought  about,  though  by  perhaps  slow- 
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er  and  more  wasteful  processes.  At 
least,  when  once  established,  these 
young  industries  will  demonstrate  their 
raison  d'etre ;  for,  while  prices  may  be 
temporarily  raised,  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  effect  is  a  reduction  below 
what  would  have  been  possible  through 
foreign  competition.  Observe  that  here 
no  magic  is  ascribed  to  protection.  The 
country  will  develop  because  it  has  re- 
sources, and  not  because  protection  is 
a  nutrient,  which,  applied  faithfully 
enough,  will  make  the  greatest  desert 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

Whether  protective  legislation,  in  any 
particular  instance,  has  been  wisely  ap- 
plied to  hasten  a  necessary  and  inevi- 
table diversification  of  industry,  need 
not  concern  us  now.  The  theory,  how- 
ever, is  both  rational  and  consistent,  if 
only  its  application  can  be  trusted  to 
legislators.  Yet  when  this  "young  in- 
dustries" argument  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  present  tariff  problem,  certain 
things  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
obstacles  emphasized  by  Hamilton  in 
1791,  as  retarding  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States,  were, — the  strong  in- 
fluence of  habit  in  keeping  people  in 
their  accustomed  industrial  grooves,  the 
fear  of  failure  in  new  and  untried  enter- 
prises, and  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of 
first  attempts  in  competition  with  es- 
tablished business. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  are  widely 
different  from  those  which  confronted 
Hamilton.  A  diversification  of  indus- 
try beyond  his  utmost  conception  has 
long  ago  taken  place.  In  its  blunt  form 
the  argument  is  now  often  repudiated 
by  protectionists  themselves,  though  it 
reappears  in  every  campaign,  and  in  its 
transmigrated  state  is  really  one  of 
their  strongest  weapons.  The  original 
argument  may  be  used  in  favor  of  do- 
mesticating an  industry  like  the  tin- 
plate  manufacture,  but  neither  the 
pressing  need  of  a  greater  diversifica- 
tion of  industry,  nor  the  timidity  of 
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capital,  can  be  urged  with  great  effect. 
The  real  argument  has  merged  itself  in 
another.  Continued  protection  is  ne- 
cessary, it  is  said,  in  order  to  retain  a 
diversified  industry,  or, in  more  familiar 
terms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  "home 
market." 

"  Hut,"  interposes  the  free  trader,  "  if 
the  effect  of  protection,— the  ultimate 
effect,—  is  to  reduce  prices,  and  make 
them  lower  than  otherwise  they  would 
have  been,  and  if  we  are  now  enjoying 
this  blessing,  what  further  use  is  there 
of  a  protective  tariff?  "  The  common 
reply  is  a  retort :  "  If  protection  does 
no  harm,  why  not  let  it  alone?"  But 
free-traders  insist  that  the  two  argu- 
ments are  mutually  exclusive,  and  assert 
that  if  continued  protection  is  necessary, 
then  prices  cannot  be  as  low  as  they 
would  be  under  free  trade.  The  formal 
protectionist  answer  is,  that  were  the 
tariff  removed,  foreigners  would  destroy 
our  home  market  and  break  down  our 
manufactures  by  wholesale  underselling. 
Then,  having  us  at  their  mercy,  they 
would  combine  to  put  up  prices  far 
above  the  former  rates.  "  Free  trade," 
they  say,  "means  the  permanent  en- 
hancement of  prices."  "  The  manufac- 
turers," said  McLane  in  1820,  "do  not 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  sell  at  higher  prices, 
but  to  sell  at  all."  Niles  claimed  to 
have  information,  in  1820,  of  a  rich  and 
prosperous  association  in  England  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  /,3OO,ooo  in  putting 
down  American  manufactures— ghostly 
ancestor  of  the  terrible  Cobden  Club ! 
In  other  words,  while  the  country  is 
strong  and  prosperous,  capital  is  still 
\vi\ik  and  infantile. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  these  original 
and  fundamental  objectives  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  Campaign  discussions  are 
filled  with  appeals  to  all  classes  of  vot- 
ers, —  farmers,  manufacturers,  laborers, 
consumers,  etc.,  —  and  wearisome  pages 
of  statistics  show  how  each  class  is 
helped  by  protection  and  defended  from 
untoward  competition.  Protection  is 


sometimes  represented  as  benefiting  all 
these  classes  and  taxing  no  one  —  except 
the  foreigner.  But  hoiv  protective  du- 
ties work  is  little  understood.  Yet 
such  appeals  and  statistics  depend  for 
any  validity  that  they  may  have  upon 
their  affirmation  of  these  primary  effects 
of  the  restrictive  system.  It  is  forgot- 
ten that  the  sole  economic  aim  of  pro- 
tection is  to  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers together,  to  give  each  set  of 
producers  home  markets  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  supplies.  "  Protection  to  indus- 
try," says  Professor  Thompson,  arguing 
in  a  specific  case,  "  gives  the  farmer  an 
abundant  and  steady  market  for  his 
breadstuff s,  and  creates  a  market  for 
crops  more  remunerative  than  grain."1 
What  is  really  meant  is  that  a  diversi- 
fied industry,  in  any  country  or  region, 
gives  the  farmer  an  abundant  and 
steady  market,  or  at  least  a  better  and 
steadier  market.  Professor  Thompson, 
by  a  prior  course  of  reasoning,  had  es- 
tablished in  his  own  mind,  between 
protection  and  a  diversified  industry, 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  the  very  point  at  issue  ; 
at  least,  as  to  whether  a  diversified  in- 
dustry in  the  long  run  is  dependent 
upon  protective  tariffs,  instead  of,  as 
Hamilton  thought,  upon  the  natural 
resources  and  advantages  of  a  country. 
In  weighing  the  argument  for  con- 
tinued protection,  we  may  very  well  ask 
how  valuable  this  home  market  is  ;  and 
if  its  advantages  are  so  obvious  and 
pointed,  whether  there  are  not  natural 
reasons  why  it  would  not  yield  readily 
to  foreign  assault.  Of  course,  whatever 
provides  for  a  diversified  industry  tends 
to  prevent  any  such  breakdown  of  mar- 
kets as  the  foreigneris  supposed  to  stand 
ready  to  achieve.  The  persistence  of  a 
home  market  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  borrowing  an  arrow  from  the  protec- 
tionist quiver.  One  of  the  stories  which 
passed  current  in  a  recent  campaign  ran 
somewhat  as  follows  :  During  the  tariff 

1  Social  Science  and  National  Economy,  p.  253. 
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tinkering  that  preceded  the  political 
revolution  of  1840,  when  the  people  rose 
in  their  might,  (so  the  story  runs,)  and 
swept  from  power  the  tyros  who  had 
been  experimenting  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  until  many  of  its  indus- 
tries had  been  ruined,  an  Ohio  farmer, 
(the  locality  not  essential,)  who  had  been 
a  very  successful  corn  grower  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  the  developing  manu- 
facturing interest  in  that  part  of  the 
country  afforded  him  a  market  for  all  he 
had  to  dispose  of,  became  indoctrinated 
with  the  idea  that  the  giant  monopolies 
about  him  were  eating  up  his  substance, 
and  that  free  tradewas  therelief  adapted 
to  his  case.  One  prop  after  another  was 
knocked  from  under  the  manufacturing 
industries,  and  one  after  another  toppled 
over,  until  nobody  was  left  to  buy,  but 
all  who  could  became  producers.  The 
old  farmer  had  an  abundance  of  corn, 
but  nobody  wanted  it.  Finally,  he 
"  caught  on  "  to  the  free  trade  idea,  and 
shipped  a  cargo  to  a  distant  market. 
Two  or  three  months  afterward  he  re- 
ceived returns  from  his  corn  substan- 
tially as  follows:  "Cr.  by  cargo  corn,  $500. 
Dr.  to  freight  $60,  cartage  $20,  commis- 
sion $175,  storage  $150,  damage  $50. 
Balance  subject  to  order,  $45."  The 
worthy  farmer  is  said  to  have  written 
back  to  his  agent  to  charge  in  forty-five 
dollars  stealage,  and  keep  the  whole. 
The  story  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  this  whole  region  is  now  pretty 
strongly  tinctured  with  protectionist 
notions.  H&c  fabula  docet,  of  course, 
the  great  advantages  of  a  home  market, 
and  the  corresponding  disadvantages  of 
a  foreign  market,— for  the  Ohio  farmer. 
But  does  it  not  illustrate  quite  as  well 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  English, 
say,  to  invade  our  markets  ? — for  in  this 
case  the  foolish  corn  grower  becomes 
the  English  cotton  manufacturer,  and 
the  distant  market  the  Ohioan's  own 
home  market ;  and  it  is  the  foolish  Man- 
chester cotton  manufacturer  whose  all- 
belated  wit  must  pen  the  grim  joke 


about  "stealage."  At  any  rate,  by  this 
rule  let  the  protectionist  figure  out  how 
long  it  would  take  England  to  break 
down  our  home  market ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this 
illustration  further.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  that  style  of  argument  which  holds 
up  to  our  alarm  the  cunning,  lynx-eyed 
English  nation,  economically  always  a 
unit,  her  prosperity  all  built  up  under 
protection,  wearing  the  mask  of  free 
trade  to  conceal  her  demoniac  passion  to 
ruin  American  industry  and  pauperize 
our  laborers,  buying  from  America  only 
what  she  cannot  possibly  get  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  fully  understanding 
our  weakness,  and  watching  every  op- 
portunity to  swoop  down  upon  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  is  typified 
as  some  foolish  corn  grower,  timid, 
stupid,  unable  to  see  beyond  the  end  of 
his  nose,  sure  to  abandon  every  item  of 
manufacturing  the  moment  the  tariff  is 
removed,  bound  to  fall  the  victim  of 
every  designing  Englishman,  and  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  faithful  protectionist  few  ! 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  fallacious. line 
of  reasoning  in  itself  invalidates  the 
home  market  argument.  The  point  in 
question,  however,  is  not  the  utility  of 
an  easy  access  to  markets,  that  is,  of  the 
reduction  of  the  middleman  to  his  low- 
est terms,  but  whether  in  the  long  run 
home  markets  are  dependent  upon  tariff 
props. 

When  we  consider  the  aims  that  pro- 
tectionists set  forth,  we  find  little  that 
is  not  wholesome  and  desirable.  Pros- 
perity, sound  morality,  simplicity,  in- 
tegrity,— these  were  the  propositions  of 
Carey  and  his  school.  It  is  only  when 
we  find  all  these  good  things  the  result 
of  tariffs,  and  all  wickedness  the  result, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  absence  of  re- 
strictions on  foreign  trade,  that  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  bewilderment  into 
which  our  friends  have  fallen.  When 
we  are  told  that  free  trade  is  the  monop- 
oly system ;  that  it  tends  to  separate 
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husbands  from  wives  and  children,  en- 
courages taverns  and  dissipation,  fosters 
speculation  and  fraud,  sends  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  to  the  city  to  become 
petty  shopmen  and  prostitutes,  robs  the 
East  of  its  laborers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  West,  increases  social  inequality, 
causes  great  cities  to  rise  up,  filled  with 
shops  at  which  men  can  cheaply  become 
intoxicated ;  that  the  whole  system  of 
trade  is  one  of  mere  gambling,1  we  rub 
our  eyes,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Carey  is  speaking  of  fallen  human  na- 
ture, and  has  confused  the  tariff  with 
the  moral  law  and  the  Plan  of  Redemp- 
tion. 

Yet  protection  has  another  side.  Its 
drastic  campaign  statements  collapse 
like  any  other  bladders  when  the  air 
which  inflates  them  is  gone.  But  pro- 
tection, even  in  its  most  extravagant 
forms,  has  had  a  better  side, —  its  na- 
tional aspect.  It  has  grasped  to  some 
extent  the  wholesome  truth  that  national 
life  and  character  is  of  more  importance 
than  sectional  and  local  concern  ;  that 
in  the  main  and  in  the  long  run  the  pros- 
perity of  sections  and  localities  depends 
on  the  healthfulness  and  wholesomeness 
of  the  national  life, —  "  the  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine," — that  temporary  sacrifices  may 
minister  to  permanent  good,  that  indi- 
viduals do  not  always  know  what  is  for 
their  best  advantage,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  an  individual  is  not 
always  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
The  protectionist  position  has  not  been 
backed  by  wholly  false  arguments.  With 
much  cant  and  the  exploded  mixture  of 
mercantilism,  there  has  been  much 
sound  sense,  the  sure  result  of  practical 
experience.  Protectionist  writers  have 
been  no  match  for  the  school  of  Ricardo 
and  Mill.  The  logical  completeness  and 
inevitableness  of  the  highly  abstract 
science  of  political  economy  puzzled 
where  it  did  not  fascinate,  and  for  years 
protectionists  were  content  with  the 
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wholly  illogical  formula  that  free  trade 
was  well  enough  in  theory,  but  imprac- 
ticable ;   and  although  this  conclusion 
was   painful   to   the   logicians,  it  came 
nearer  the  facts  than  even  its  authors 
were  aware.     The  chief  value  of  Adam 
Smith's  great  work  consisted  in  its  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  of  current  indus- 
trial  society.     His   successors   in    per- 
fecting the  science  eliminated  well  nigh 
all  that  was  valuable.     It  was  made  to 
relate   to  a  purely   abstract   man    in   a 
purely  abstract  society.  The/#.y  naturce 
of  this  system  relieved  man  from  all  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  fellow  men,  and 
enacted  the  dogma  of  free  competition 
into  a  Divine  principle  of  society.  Men 
knew  their  own   interests  best,  and  if 
left  alone  would  sooner  or  later  take 
the  best  means  to  secure  them.  Against 
this  high-sounding  formula  the  waves  of 
argument,  fact,  experience,  observation, 
beat  in  vain.  Protectionists  complained, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  their  argu- 
ments were  ignored.     With  their  short- 
comings  the  free  trader  made    quick 
work  ;  further  than  this  he  did  not  usu- 
ally  consider  it  necessary  to  go.     He 
would  not  even  admit  that  manufactures 
were  desirable,  that  the  country  needed 
development ;  in  short,  that  government 
had  any  concern  whatever  with  indus- 
trial  society.     If   roads,   or  canals,  or 
manufactories,  were  wanted,  let  things 
alone,  and  those  whose  interests  were 
to  be  furthered  would  build  them.     In 
their  outlook  the  laissez-faire  free  trad- 
ers have  risen  above  the  narrow  preju- 
dices and  insular  views  of  the  practical 
business  men  who  have  demanded  tar- 
iffs.    But  they  have  wanted  that  genu- 
ine and  hearty  Americanism  which  has 
won   protection  its  greatest   triumphs. 
If  there  was  one  class  which  protection 
did  not  and  could   not   benefit,  so  the 
reasoning  ran,  it  was   the  agricultural 
class,  and  on  the  supposed  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  agriculturist  and 
the  manufacturer,  the  free  trader  relied 
for  the  destruction  of  the  system.     In 
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the  South,  indeed,  this  argument  has 
been  conclusive.  But  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  North,  far  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enterprising  than  those 
of  the  South,  have  remained,  in  the 
main,  the  steadfast  friends  and  defend- 
ers of  the  American  System. 

On  the  other  hand,  protectionism,  lost 
to  all  sense  of  economic  law,  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  equally  wholesome  truth, 
that  not  every  industry  which  deems 
itself  infantile  or  weak  is  necessary  to 
the  national  welfare ;  that  some  of  the 
branches  might  need  to  be  lopped  off  as 
a  dead  weight  upon  the  life  of  the  vine. 
The  limits  of  protection  have  been  ill- 
defined.  Anything  has  seemed  possi- 
ble if  the  tariff  were  only  pushed  high 
enough.  Hysterical  protectionism  —  at 
times,  at  least  —  has  cherished  the  idea 
that  the  nation  could  lift  itself  by  its 
boot  straps.  A  protective  tariff  becomes 
a  sort  of  conjuror's  wand.  Presto, 
change!  and  plenty  of  business  and 
plenty  of  money  as  the  result  of  mere 
legislative  action  :  a  perpetual  motion 
machine,  giving  better  prices  to  both 
producers  and  consumers,  providing  am- 
ple revenue,  and  all  without  burdening 
anybody.  On  the  skirts  of  the  really 
worthy  manufactories  of  the  country 
have  hung  a  host  of  ill-advised,  ill-man- 
aged concerns,  taught  to  look  to  the 
government  for  the  aid  they  never  de- 
served, and  save  in  exceptional  times 
going  to  the  wall  in  spite  of  all  the 
charity  a  friendly  government  could 
dole  out.  Casting  aside  the  sober  eco- 
nomic reasoning, —  forgetting  that  the 
solid  basis  of  national  prosperity  must, 
after  all,  be  natural  resources  and  indi- 
vidual thrift, —  protection  now  and  again 
weighs  anchor,  and  chartless  and  rud- 
derless, sails  forth  into  the  shoreless 
sea  of  McKinleyism.  Meantime,  a  vast 
amount  of  business  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  tariff  must  be  constantly 
adjusting  itself,  with  infinite  bother  and 
annoyance,  to  the  ups  and  downs  of 
tariff  legislation.  One  of  the  most  curi- 


ous spectacles  in  our  economic  history 
is  the  coach  of  Protection,  with  its  pant- 
ing steeds,  rushing  to  overtake  ever- 
venturesome  capital  pushing  out  into 
fields  undreamed  of  by  tariff  makers. 
Immediately  the  new  industry  is  clapped 
into  the  coach,  and  the  Genius  of  Pro- 
tection becomes  the  defender  and  sa- 
viour of  the  industry,  and  incidentally 
of  the  country.  Had  the  Pharisees 
known  the  power  of  phrases,  they  would 
have  raised  the  cry  of  "  Free  Sunday  ! " 
when  the  Nazarene  reformer  undertook 
to  modify  the  rigors  of  the  Sabbatical 
law.  Certainly,  the  sublimity  of  tariff 
fetichism  is  reached  when  it  shouts 
"  Free  Trade !  "  at  every  proposal  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  tariff  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
tariff  ! 

Laissez-faire,  in  its  turn,  has  seen  but 
one  side.  It  has  known  nothing  of  an 
organic  national  life.  If  a  measure  is 
not  of  immediate  local  benefit,  that  lo- 
cality cannot  be  called  upon  to  support 
it.  Above  all,  its  touchstone  of  national 
weal  has  been  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial wealth.  The  laissez-faire  free 
trader  has  been  too  long  content  to  re- 
volve about  in  his  pleasant  little  circle, 
— that  free  competition  is  the  gospel  of 
industry  ;  that  protection  simply  takes 
a  dollar  out  of  one  citizen's  pocket  and 
puts  it  into  another's  ;  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  raise 
prices  to  the  consumer,and  force  indus- 
try into  unnatural  channels.  Even  the 
most  persistent  of  free  trade  dogmas, 
that  protection  cannot  create  capital, 
but  only  transpose  it,  has  no  pertinence 
as  ordinarily  stated.  It  is  of  course 
true  in  a  general  way.  But  it  fails  to  un- 
derstand human  nature  :  how  opportu- 
nities for  investment  are  incentives  for 
saving;  how  industrial  activity  nerves 
a  community  ;  how  thrift  inspires  thrift ; 
how  the  living  presence  of  what  was 
only  a  vague  possibility  draws  forth 
both  capital  and  labor  from  sources  un- 
expected and  unknown.  Even  if  the 
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dogma  were  true,  it  is  no  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  theory  of  protection.  Na- 
tions have  other  objects  in  life  besides 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest. 

A  tariff  is  undoubtedly  a  tax ;  but  one 
may  question  in  all  friendliness  to  free 
trade  whether,  as  a  strategic  move,  it  is 
worth  while  to  use  the  word  tax  simply 
as  a  red  rag  to  excite  the  bovine  rage  of 
protectionists.  At  least,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  taxes  and  taxes, 
and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  effects  of  one  kind  of  tax  will 
be  the  same  as  those  of  another  kind. 
The  old  laissez-faire  notion  that  a  tax 
is  at  best  but  a  necessary  evil  does  not 
survive  the  fall  of  laissez-faire  itself.  A 
wise  tax  wisely  used  may  be  a  national 
blessing.  Government  can  do  some 
things  better  than  individuals. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
importance  of  the  tariff  problem  ?  Is  it 
so  simple  that  it  will  solve  itself  ?  Is  it 
so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  understood? 
Is  it  the  one  question  that  should  agi- 
tate people  and  legislatures  ?  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  all  that  protection  was  said 
to  be  able  to  do  has  been  accomplished. 
All  that  Hamilton  dreamed  of,and  more, 
has  been  achieved  :  the  diversified  in- 
dustry, the  reduced  cost,  the  enormous 
expansion  of  population, the  unparalleled 
increase  of  wealth.  Formerly  protect- 
ionists asserted  that  no  nation  ever  had 
been  or  ever  could  be  prosperous  with- 
out tariffs.  "  All  the  mighty  capital  of 
England,"  wrote  Niles  in  1831,  "  .  . 
.  all  her  skill,  industry,  and  scientific 
power,  could  not  maintain  an  open  trade 
with  France  for  two  years."  Now,  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  England  kept  her  tariff  laws 
in  force  thirty  years  after  her  manufac- 
tures had  ceased  to  have  any  direct  need 
of  them.  And  Ex-Governor  Rice,  of 
Massachusetts,typifies  many  protection- 
ists in  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
America  will  be  the  only  free  trade 
country  in  the  world,  and  all  other  na- 


tions, especially  Great  Britain,  will  be 
shielding  themselves  against  our  cheap- 
er manufactured  goods  by  protective 
tariffs.  Nineteen  years  ago  Professor 
Thompson  wrote:  — 

The  day  will  come,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
persist,  when  we  will  be  as  independent  of  tariffs  to 
protect  the  great  staples  of  manufacture  as  the  tides 
are  of  Parliamentary  or  Congressional  legislation. 
The  sickly  manufactures  that  germinated  and  bore 
fruit  in  the  'hot-house  of  Protection'  are  already 
competing  for  the  world's  markets  with  those  of 
Europe.  Many  of  them  would  have  nothing  now  to 
fear  from  any  fair  and  honest  competition  with  for- 
eign wares  ;  but  until  the  capital  of  our  country  has 
grown  to  such  power,  and  can  afford  to  make  such 
sacrifices  as  that  of  England,  it  will  not  be  either 
wise  or  fair  to  expose  it  to  the  unfair  competition, 
the  wholesale  underselling,  which  are  among  the 
best  known  weapons  of  industrial  warfare  practiced 
in  modern  Christendom.1 

Let  the  author  of  "Triumphant  De- 
mocracy "  explain  how  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  United  States  still  falls  behind 
England  in  equipment  for  this  industrial 
warfare  !  Nineteen  years  have  brought 
some  changes,  and  Professor  Thompson 
would  doubtless  agree  that  international 
trusts  and  combines  seem  now  more 
probable  than  internecine  strife. 

Suppose  it  is  granted  that  this  time, 
to  which  protectionists  look  forward, 
has  fully  come,  that  the  mighty  capstone 
of  American  prosperity  has  swung  into 
place,  that  tariff  props  are  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, either  to  create  or  retain  home 
markets.  Yet  because  stability  and  per- 
manence are  so  essential  to  business 
success,  may  not  the  tariff  be  left  en- 
tirely alone  ? 

Laissez-faire  has  said,  make  trade  free, 
and  competition  will  regulate  all  in- 
equalities. Protection  has  said,  restrict 
trade,  and  competition  will  regulate  all 
inequalities.  Both  ultimately  have  re- 
lied on  the  same  doctrinaire  dogma,  and 
both — need  it  be  said? — promise  what 
neither  can  perform.  The  great  prob- 
lems of  modern  industrial  society  take 
their  rise  from  the  failure  of  free  com- 
petition to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

aPenn  Monthly,  Sept.  1874,  p.  653. 
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The  questions  most  real  and  most  seri- 
ous today  begin  just  where  both  laissez- 
faire  and  protectionism  promised  the 
gate  of  Paradise.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  to  be  the  last  word  in  econ- 
omics. Yet  it  is  to  be  said,  as  bearing 
upon  the  supposed  wisdom  of  inaction, 
that  while  protection  has  not  prevented 
overgrown  profits,  nor  trusts,  nor  mo- 
nopolies, nor  strikes,  nor  labor  prob- 
lems, it  has  interfered  with  that  enlarge- 
ment of  markets  which  is  the  great 
present  need  of  manufacturers. 

I  have  examined  what  seem  to  me  the 
two  economic  arguments  for  govern- 
mental interference  with  foreign  trade. 
First,  the  "young  industries"  argument, 
which  recognizes  that  advantageous  sit- 
uations and  circumstances  determine 
and  limit  diversification  of  industry,  but 
which  holds  that  a  new  and  undeveloped 
country,  in  its  industrial  infancy,  may 
properly  throw  the  strong  arm  of  the 
government  around  the  hesitant  under- 
takings of  individuals.  In  the  United 
States  that  time  has  fairly  gone  by.  The 
second  argument  is,  that  even  with  a 
diversified  industry  rooted  in  a  magnifi- 
cent soil,  our  capital  and  skill  are  not 
yet  able  to  cope  with  the  greater  skill 
and  all-powerful  capital  of  England.  I 
have  also  referred  to  those  protection- 
ists who  make  little  of  these  arguments 
because  they  regard  protection  as  a 
tonic,  continuously  good;  who  hold  the 
highest  tariff  to  be  the  best  tariff  ;  trade 
with  foreigners  an  evil ;  and  that  each 
nation  should  complete,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  circle  of  exchanges  within  its 
own  borders. 

There  is  one  other  argument  for  con- 
tinued protection  which  has  not  yet 
been  examined  ;  and  it  is  of  especial  im- 
portance because,  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  every  one  of 
the  positions  I  have  named  is  chiefly 
bulwarked  by  it.  I  refer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  tariff  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  well-paid  American  workman 
from  competition  with  the  half-starved 


foreign    workman,—  the    pauper    labor 
argument. 

The  history  of  the  pauper  labor  argu- 
ment is  curiously  interesting,  and  would 
well  repay  a  digression  here,  did  not 
space  forbid.  I  cannot  even  touch  the 
argument  in  detail,  but  the  aspect  that 
it  assumes  in  the  present  controversy 
may  be  shown  by  recalling  a  graphic 
illustration  much  in  vogue  in  recent 
campaigns.  Two  casks,  or  receivers,  of 
very  unequal  size  are  represented  as  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  by  a  tube,  com- 
munication being  shut  off  by  a  spigot. 
The  large  cask  is  marked  "Foreign  La- 
bor," and  the  fluid  rising  slightly  above 
the  spigot,  "Wages  Level."  The  small- 
er cask  represents  the  United  States, 
and  the  "wages  level"  is  nearly  at  the 
top.  The  closed  spigot  is  labeled  "  Pro- 
tection." Underneath  is  the  significant 
question,  "What  would  happen  if  the 
spigot  were  turned?" 

Before  stopping  to  note  the  economic 
doctrine  at  the  basis  of  this  illustration, 
—not  merely  the  old  iron  law  of  wages, 
but  the  assumption  of  a  world  wage- 
fund, — let  us  inquire  in  what  spirit  it  is 
that  this  argument  is  put  forth.  If  it 
were  true  that  there  is  a  predetermined 
world  wage-fund,  and  that  what  the 
wage-earners  of  one  nation  gain  the 
wage-earners  of  another  lose,  we  might 
fairly  ask  what  sort  of  ethical  standard 
it  is  that  justifies  us  in  disturbing  that 
level,  and  enriching  the  laborers  of  one 
nation  at  the  expense  of  the  laborers  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If  this  illus- 
tration be  true,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  peasant  laborer  be  what  it  is  rep- 
resented, should  not  this  undue  portion 
that  the  American  laborer  has  managed 
to  secure  be  shared  ?  Would  not  com- 
mon humanity  demand  that  the  spigot 
be  turned,  and  the  misery  of  the 
European  laborer  alleviated  ?  Protec- 
tionism has  done  good  service  in  assail- 
ing the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  English 
economy,  grounded  on  a  jus  naturce 
dogma,  which  makes  the  national  good 
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consist  in  every  man's  following  out  so 
far  as  possible  his  own  selfish  purposes. 
Hut  such  criticism  can  have  force  only 
as  it  recognizes  something  better  than 
human  selfishness  as  the  motive  of  con- 
duct. I  know  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  I  know  that  our  own  problems 
are  quite  enough  for  one  nation  to  solve. 
But  are  the  woes  of  our  neighbors  wholly 
indifferent  to  us  ?  Is  it  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  our  tariff  laws  crip- 
ple other  peoples  ?  Should  it  not  be  at 
least  a  reason  for  great  hesitancy,  when 
the  domestication  of  a  new  industry 
threatens  distress  in  some  other  land? 
Fortunately  the  illustration  has  no 
force,  and  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
discredited  doctrine  that  gave  it  birth. 
So  far  as  it  has  any  pertinence  the  spigot 
is  turned  each  time  the  doors  swing  in 
at  Castle  Garden  and  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  vast  army  of  the  degraded  unem- 
ployed, whose  fierce  competition  no 
wage  barriers  can  long  withstand.  One 
aspect  of  the  question  it  may  be  well  not 
to  overlook.  Public  opinion,  with  con- 
siderable unanimity,  brands  with  infamy 
the  man  who  deliberately  sells  his  vote 
or  influence  for  money  ;  it  regards  with 
leniency,  if  not  approbation,  the  man 
who  is  sharp  enough  and  keen  enough 
to  make  his  vote  and  his  influence  count 
in  favor  of  his  own  individual  and  pecun- 
iary interest,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  his  neighbors,  the  state,  or  humanity. 
Political  campaigns  may  be  trusted  to 
discover  the  motives  most  responsive  to 
direct  appeal,  and  campaigns  intrench 
themselves  behind  the  immediate  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed,— the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  wage  earner,  the  saloon  keeper.  It 
is  not  here  intended  to  pass  ethical 
judgment  upon  this  appeal.  But  at 
least  it  explains  the  clash  of  arguments, 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any 
agreement  on  the  campaign  field.  There 
can  be  no  solution  of  the  tariff  problem 
until  we  have  some  notion  of  perspec- 
tive and  proportion,  of  the  scope  and 


meaning  of  industrial  functions.  The 
man  who  is  a  free  trader  or  protection- 
ist solely  because  he  conceives  his  par- 
ticular interest  to  be  favored  by  the  one 
or  other  policy,  is  so  slightly  removed 
from  the  dealer  in  votes  or  influence 
that  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  him  until 
he  is  converted  to  better  ways  of  think- 
ing. 

The  business  world  is  not  yet  altruis- 
tic. Manufacturers  pay  high  wages 
because  they  must, — not  because  they 
fear  to  reduce  their  workmen  to  the 
degradation  of  Europe.  The  ideal  wage 
relation  is  far  from  being  established, 
but  I  do  not  see  it  coming  about  through 
any  gracious  charity  or  consideration  of 
manufacturers.  The  workingman  has 
dimly  in  his  mind  the  ideal  that  he  is 
entitled  to  his  share  in  the  joint  product, 
and  he  is  working  out  its  realization  in 
the  same  hard  way  as  is  his  brother 
workman  in  Europe. 

After  all,  are  not  higher  wages  paid 
because  they  are  earned  ?  In  the. early 
controversy,  when  manufactures  were 
few,  the  wages  argument  was  used  by 
the  other  side.  Again  and  again  it  was 
pointed  out  that  manufactures  could 
not  succeed  in  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  labor.  Great  Britain 
relied  more  upon  this  fact  than  upon  all 
her  laws  of  trade  to  restrict  colonial  in- 
dustry. "  Manufactures,"  said  Franklin, 
in  1782,  "  require  great  numbers  of  poor 
to  do  the  work  for  small  wages."  Again 
and  again  it  was  pointed  out  in  reply 
that  those  manufactures  had  succeeded 
best  in  the  United  States  where  hand 
labor  was  most  used,  and  consequently 
where  wages  was  the  most  considerable 
item  of  expense.  High  wages  means 
better  fed,  better  housed,  more  intelli- 
gent workmen.  It  means  more  fore- 
thought, more  dexterity,  more  endur- 
ance, more  product.  England  does  not 
fear  competition  with  the  cheaper  labor 
of  the  Continent  or  of  India.  I  quote 
the  statement  of  a  protectionist  and 
large  employer  of  labor,  that  a  common 
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laborer  in  California  at  $30  per  month 
is  more  profitable  than  one  of  corres- 
ponding grade  at  $3  per  month  in  Italy. 
If  the  higher  wages  of  America  are 
earned,  the  tariff  cannot  affect  them,— 
except  as  it  promotes  a  diversified  in- 
dustry or  secures  the  home  market,  and 
these  considerations  have  already  been 
treated.  Yet  the  question  may  fairly 
confront  us,  Would  it  be  safe  in  a  given 
instance  — the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths  for  example  —to  remove  our  tariff 
and  throw  open  our  doors  to  the  com- 
petition of  cheaper  labor?  Must  not 
wages  be  reduced  ?  Or,  if  organized 
labor  combined  to  prevent  this,  must 
not  the  manufacturer  be  ruined  ?  Pro- 
tectionism assumes  that  the  difference 
in  wages  in  the  woolen  manufacture  be- 
tween England  and  America  measures 
the  amount  of  reduction  necessary  to 
enable  the  industry  to  go  on.  Granting 
that  real  not  nominal  wages  are  meant, 
and  that  there  is  a  clear  difference  in 
favor  of  the  American  workman, — the 
assumption  of  protectionism  needs  rad- 
ical modification.  The  removal  of  the 
protective  tariff  means  also  free  raw 
materials,  and  hence  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  Reduction  of 
wages  seems  the  most  obvious  means 
of  cheapening  production,  but  with 
sharper  competition  other  ways  of  sav- 
ing may  be  discovered.  And  finally,  a 
wider  market  for  foreign  manufactures 
will  tend  to  buoy  up  foreign  prices.  But 
suppose,  when  all  these  are  considered, 
a  difference  still  remains.  The  free 
trader  insists  that  a  difference  would 
not  remain ;  that  the  advantage  must 
always  remain  with  intelligence  and 
skill.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  careful  statis- 
tical inquiry,  rather  than  for  campaign 
appeals  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  if,  after 
all,  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
American  workman,  that  is,  if  he  gets 
a  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  pro- 
duct than  the  English  workman, —  and 
this  is  a  marvel  if  true,  considering  the 
enormous  competition  which  immigra- 


tion brings, —  then  the  woolen  industry 
is  a  permanent  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
And  if  vested  interests  still  demand  the 
continuance  of  this  tax,  why  not  have 
recourse,  as  Hamilton  suggested,  to  the 
vastly  more  economical  system  of  boun- 
ties ? 

If  we  could  once  take  our  gaze  off  the 
tariff  long  enough  so  see  the  other  forces 
of  industrial  life,  we  might  get  some 
notion  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  importance  of  tariffs  as  their  relative 
unimportance  that  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized. Perhaps  the  late  financial  dis- 
turbance may  clarify  our  notions  some- 
what as  to  the  factors  of  industrial  well 
being.  Consider  even  the  financial  ups 
and  downs  of  an  ordinary  year  ;  the  men 
who  work  on  borrowed  capital,  or  on  no 
capital,  and  who  live  commercially  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  the  competition  between 
the  keen-sighted  and  careful  and  the 
heedless  and  wasteful,— the  latter  surely 
going  to  the  wall ;  the  importance  of 
being  alive  to  every  opportunity ;  the 
sure  factor  of  long  and  untarnished  rep- 
utation ;  the  reward  of  adroit  advertis- 
ing ;  the  importance  of  good  manners  ; 
the  luck  of  the  sharper;  the  part  played 
by  pique  and  personal  difference ;  the 
disasters  which  may  follow  a  single  error 
of  judgment ;  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
bination or  trust  which  may  crush  the 
individual  trader ;  the  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  some  new  discovery  or  in- 
vention in  the  hands  of  rivals.  Count 
up  the  multitude  of  failures  every  year, 
the  many  shiftings  of  business  and  cap- 
ital. Note  the  forms  of  industry  that 
have  been  utterly  crushed  out  during 
the  present  century  ;  how  the  scythe 
maker,  the  tallow  chandler,  the  East 
India  merchant,  the  stage  driver,  have 
one  after  another  found  their  business 
ruined.  Suppose  this  immense  area  of 
free  trade  within  the  United  States 
given  over  to  State  restriction,  as  is 
sometimes  urged  even  at  the  present 
day.  Would  New  York  be  more  pros- 
perous if  tariffed  against  Western  wheat, 
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and  beef,  and  fruit  ?  Would  California 
be  better  off  if  tariffed  against  Eastern 
manufactures?  When  the  contract  for 
elqction  booths  in  the  town  of  Redwood 
awarded  to  a  home  industry,  its 
newspaper  was  moved  to  say :  "  We 
are  glad  of  this,  as  nothing  helps  to 
build  up  a  community  more  than  sup- 
plying our  wants  from  among  ourselves. 
( )ur  manufacturing  industries  should  be 
encouraged,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  buy 
nothing  abroad  that  can  be  obtained  at 
home.  What 's  the  matter,"  it  continued, 
"with  some  Red  wood  citizen  laying  our 
concrete  sidewalks  ?  We  are  paying  out 
a  lot  of  money  that  might  just  as  well 
be  kept  at  home."  Is  not  California 
paying  out  a  lot  of  money  for  Eastern 
manufacturers  that  might  just  as  well 
be  kept  at  home  ?  Our  Redwood  firm 
got  the  job  of  supplying  election  booths 
by  underbidding  all  other  competitors  ; 
but  California  cannot  underbid  the  East. 
Why  ?  If  the  tariff  question  could  come 
up  as  a  State  matter,  would  not  Califor- 
nia have  to  start  the  labor  argument 
back  where  Franklin  found  it  ? 

The  tariff  problem  cannot  be  solved 
on  the  old  restrictive  lines.  It  is  toler- 
ably well  understood,  at  last,  that  na- 
tions are  not  implacable  and  inveterate 
conspirators  against  the  industrial  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  ;  and  the  complex- 
ity of  international  industrial  relations 
may  well  stagger  the  faith  of  the  most 
devout  believer  in  protective  gods.  The 
tariff  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 


glittering  formulas  of  laissez-faire.  New 
definitions  of  society,  new  conceptions 
of  national  life,  above  all  new  and  revo- 
lutionary conditions  of  industrial  organ- 
ization forbid  the  success  of  so  cheap  an 
expedient.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  or 
keep  the  tariff  discussion  on  a  rational 
basis.  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is 
any  pressing  call  for  protectionists  to  be 
converted  to  free  trade,  nor  for  free- 
traders to  be  converted  to  protectionism: 
the  inauguration  of  a  reasonable  policy 
might  safely  be  left  to  rational  men  of 
either  faith.  Our  century  has  grappled 
with  many  great  problems  and  settled 
them  for  all  time.  The  tariff  problem  is 
in  the  Apostolic  line  of  succession,  when 
it  is  removed  fromthe  histrionic  needs  of 
a  political  campaign.  Nothing  can  be 
hoped  of  a  tariff  bill  born  of  the  fine 
frenzy  of  abstract  speculation  or  parti- 
san hatred.  The  question  is,  after  all, 
one  of  wearisome  details, —  for  expert 
statisticians  and  for  statesmen.  The 
Wilson  bill  "  faces  right,"  not  because 
it  looks  toward  ultimate  free  trade  in 
obedience  to  a  natural  or  Divine  law 
which  prevents  the  state  from  taking 
concern  of  the  industrial  arrangements 
of  society.  It  "  faces  right,"  if  at  all,  be- 
cause, with  better  comprehension  of 
economic  conditions  and  truer  appre- 
ciation of  national  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities, it  brings  us  back  to  simpler 
and  saner  ways,  and  toward  that  meas- 
ure of  freedom  and  responsibility  which 
is  the  birthright  of  industry  as  well  of 
individuals  and  nations. 

Orrin  Leslie  Elliott: 
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AFTER  RAIN. 

No  MORE  the  storm  its  raging  fury  hurls 
Upon  the  hills:  such  mighty  forces  cloy 
The  furious  soul,  which  beat  without  alloy 
On  the  drenched  earth.    The  young  leaf  now  uncurls  ; 
The  frolic  wind,  amongst  the  priceless  pearls, 

Strung  on  the  pink  peach  petals,  comes  to  toy; 
And  there  he  rocks,  that  jocund  feathered  joy. 
While  the  low  cloud  its  somber  curtain  furls. 

The  rain  is  past  and  gone.     Ten  million  seeds 
Are  stirring  in  the  sod,  here  at  my  feet  ! 

The  booming  river  sounds,  the  air  is  sweet 
With  coming  fragrance.     Tree  and  lowly  weeds, 
Alike,  the  straggling  sunbeams  rise  to  greet 

In  thankfulness.     Remembered  were  their  needs ! 

Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 


AT  HER  COMING. 

AND  lo,  the  morning,  Day's  enchanted  guest  ! 

Through  the  wide  East,  past  granite  gate  that  locks 

The  dreadful  desert,  which  with  death  hue  shocks, 
She  silent  glides,  in  fleecy  garments  drest. 
How  her  step  startles  all  the  birds  that  nest, 

Rouses  from  dewy  sleep  the  white-fleeced  flocks, 

Wakes  the  wild  creatures  where  the  night  mist  rocks 
In  billowy  waves  around  the  mountain's  crest. 

Now  flash  the  depths  of  ocean  darkly  blue, 
Shading  to  green  along  forbidding  shores, 
Curling  with  white  the  breaker  as  it  roars  : 

All  golden  light  where  sable  was  the  hue 
Of  the  wide  world  ;  and  now  the  round  sun  pours 

Its  blessed  rays,  to  pierce  the  sweet  air  through. 

Sylvia  Lazvson  Covey. 
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OLD  CALIFORNIA  PLACERS  AND  THEIR  POSSIBILITIES.     I. 


HERE  is  an  inex- 
haustible charm  lin- 
gering around  the  old 
worked-out  placer 
mines  of  the  State, 
and  one  never  tires 
of  yarns  and  legends 
concerning  them.  It 
is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
regard  them  as  utterly 
worked  out,  and  only 
fit  for  the  foundation  of  novels  and  thrill- 
ing stories,  dating  backward  to  the  times 
of  '49.  This  is  true  in  part  only,  as  the 
possibility  of  re-working  some  of  them 
to  good  advantage  with  improved  pro- 
cesses is  beginning  to  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  the  districts  within  which 
they  lie. 

During  the  many  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  Yosemite,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  upon  the  roads  leading  from 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  to  that 
wonderful  spot  quite  often.  All  of  the 
roads  leading  thitherwards  pass  through 
some  of  the  old-time  mining  localities, 
and  almost  the  entire  region  traversed 
by  them  is  picturesque,  often  bordering 
upon  sublimity  inferior  only  to  the  ex- 
alted majesty  of  the  great  Valley  itself. 
One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember last  found  a  party  of  us  leaving 
the  village  of  Copperopolis  upon  a  route 
that  would  lead  us  through  places  fa- 
mous in  the  early  mining  annals  of  the 
State. 

The  day  opened  as  bright,  fresh,  and 
cloudless,  as  September  weather  usually 
is  in  California  throughout  its  entire 
breadth  and  length. 

The  road,  for  the  time  of  year  and 
the  locality,  was  unusually  free  from 
dust,  and  driving  under  these  favorable 
conditions  was  a  pleasure  to  be  coveted. 
A  gentle  breeze  was  whispering  faintly 


through  the  delicate  and  filmy  foliage 
of  the  foothill  pines,  celebrated  and  de- 
tested for  their  ugliness  by  everyone  in 
the  land  who  has  no  perception  of  the 
higher  forms  of  beauty.'  It  is  really  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  tree- 
forms  on  the  globe,  its  foliage  standing 
out  against  the  blue  sky  with  the  cloudy 
delicacy  of  dandelion  down,  and  of  a 
color  rivaling  the  tints  of  cloud-forms 
themselves.  Our  way  lay  for  miles 
among  these  despised  but  lovely  trees, 
which  to  me  give  a  charm  of  graceful 
finish  to  the  landscape  seldom  met  with 
but  in  our  country. 

A  drive  of  seven  miles  through  a 
region  plentifully  wooded  with  oak,  this 
species  of  pine,  and  various  orders  of 
shrub  growth  covering  the  hillsides  with 
profusion  and  beauty,  brought  us  to 
Byrne's  Ferry  or  Union  Bridge,  on  the 
Stanislaus.  The  river  here  finds  its  way 
through  an  opening  in  the  table-land 
system  following  along  the  side  of  the 
westerly  crest  towards  the  southwest. 
The  view  as  one  approaches  the  bridge 
is  very  majestic.  The  roar  of  the  river 
some  six  hundred  feet  below  is  grand, 
and  its  rushing  stream  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  like  silver  forms  a  picture  that 
will  linger  long  in  the  recollection  with 
pleasure. 

There  is  a  little  river  mining  being 
carried  on  at  this  point,  but  in  a  very 
languid  and  shiftless  manner.  We 
were  shown  three  tumblers  full  of 
coarse  gold,  as  the  result  of  a  short  sea- 
son's work  carried  on  in  a  very  primi- 
tive and  inexpert  manner  by  two  or 
three  Mexicans.  It  represented  some 
$900,  and  was  the  result  of  between 
three  and  four  months'  work.  This  of 
course  would  be  a  ridiculous  output  for 
a  company,  but  would  be  "  big  wages  " 
for  two  or  three  prospectors.  The 
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Pli..|i.  l.y  IV 


A    DISTANT    VIEW   OF   CHINESE    CAMP. 


methods  pursued  by  these  miners  were 
as  humble  as  those  generally  followed 
by  the  average  prospector,  and  would 
secure  comfort  and  plenty  to  an  indus- 
trious man  or  two  in  these  times  of 
scarcity. 

We  crossed  the  river  and  continued 
on  up  the  hill.  The  view  was  again  on 
the  order  of  the  magnificent,  finer  than 
the  one  we  had  but  lately  seen.  There 
are  two  or  three  claims  further  up  the 
river,  that  are  reported  as  paying  fairly 
well  to  the  few  persons  engaged  in 
working  them,  but  nothing  in  this  im- 
mediate locality  holds  out  any  induce- 
ment sufficient  to  attract  capital.  In 
fact,  this  is  a  district  that  offers  advan- 
tages only  to  small  endeavor ;  groups 
of  two  or  three  men  Jn  a  spot  can  make, 
with  industry  and  frugality,  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  and  something  more  be- 
sides. It  needs  but  little  capital  to 
"  make  a  start  "  and  then  industry  and 
determination  will  do  the  rest. 

We  passed  continually  by  comfortable 
and  pleasant-looking  ranches,  for  the 
most  part  well  kept,  and  having  a  look 
of  prosperity  about  them  that  speaks 
well  of  the  country  as  a  home-land. 


The  landscape  spread  before  us  always 
was,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
beautiful.  Continually  we  got  glimpses 
of  the  distant  Sierra  covered  well  with 
snow,  and  the  effect  upon  the  more 
quiet  aspect  of  the  near  landscape  was 
to  lend  a  feeling  of  expanse  and  dignity 
to  it  all,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conveyed 
by  words.  There  is  a  sense  of  vastness 
about  all  California  landscape  which  takes 
quiet  possession  of  an  appreciative  be- 
holder, in  a  way  that  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. The  long,  dry  summers  fill 
our  air  with  a  tremulous,  lilac-toned 
haze,  that  gives  an  air  of  mystery  and 
distance  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  land.  This  is  aided  by  the 
openness  of  the  skies  day  by  day,  their 
rich,  warm  blue  and  violet  tones  only 
accented  by  an  occasional  streak  or  tuft 
of  wandering  cloud  that  appears  to  be 
at  an  immense  distance  aloft.  The 
eye  wanders  over  such  a  vast  wealth  of 
detail  in  hill,  mountain,  and  woodland, 
diversified  by  such  a  great  variety  of 
tree  growth  and  flora  as  to  make  the 
space  within  the  range  of  vision  seem 
almost  illimitable. 

In   the  dry  season   there  is   usually 
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enough  of  a  breeze  to  make  pleasant  and 
dreamy  music  among  the  leaves  as  one 
passes  by.  The  sweet  and  melancholy 
song  of  the  pines,  low  and  soft,  in  an 
swer  to  the  air  that  gently  moves  their 
branches,  is  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the 
magnificent  coloring  and  sculpture  of 
the  Creator,  so  lavishly  scattered  about 
on  all  sides,  and  ever  recurring. 

As  the  sun  grew  low  on  the  horizon 
we  reached  the  remains  of  Chinese 
Camp,  an  old-time  mining  town  of  con- 
siderable repute,  but  now  fallen  into 
decay,  owing  here,  as  in  many  other 
upland  places,  to  a  scarcity  of  water  with 
which  to  carry  on  operations.  We  were 
quartered  at  an  excellent  hotel,  and 
after  dining  took  a. seat  upon  the  piazzi 
to  watch  the  gorgeous  sunset. 

The  diggings  at  Jacksonville,  on  the 
Tuolumne  River,  are  practically  worked 
out  ;  only  a  few  Chinese  derive  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  languid  operations  in 
their  primitive  fashion  at  river  bed  min- 
ing. Operations  were  quite  extensively 
carried  on  at  Moffitt's  Bridge,  opposite 
Jacksonville,  a  few  years  ago,  but  so  far 
as  known  with  but  indifferent  success. 


The  scenery  along  the  river  at  this 
point  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  the 
first  approach  to  it  after  leaving  Chinese 
Camp  is,  when  seen  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, sublime.  Farther  up  the  river  sev- 
eral bars  are  being  worked,  I  am  told, 
with  very  good  results. 

Leaving  the  river  here,  a  climb  of 
some  two  thousand,  five  hundred  feet 
in  seven  miles  brought  us  to  the  famous 
Big  Oak  Flat.  Several  small  claims  are 
being  profitably  worked  by  their  owners 
hereabout,  and  this  historically  rich 
placer  is  continually  giving  substantial 
evidence  that  its  wealth  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  old  town  is  nearly  de- 
serted ;  not  over  half  a  dozen  residents 
are  left  of  a  once  phenomenally  pros- 
perous mining  camp  of  some  three  thou- 
sand to  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

As  placer  mining  was  followed  some 
thirty  years  ago,  this  locality  was  prac- 
tically "played  out"  then.  The  rich 
surface  deposits  of  gold  were  skimmed 
off,  and  the  to»vn  was  all  but  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  its  restless  and  migra- 
tory inhabitants  drifting  away  to  other 
places. 
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All  through  the  town  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  former  surface  placers.  On 
the  hillsides,  both  north  and  south,  are 
the  mounds  of  worked-over  earth.  Piles 
of  quartz  tailings  and  loose  bowlders, 
just  as  they  were  left  by  the  old-time 
workers  of  the  placers,  lie  on  every  side. 
Great  water  washed  gullies  mark  where 
the  sluicing  was  carried  on.  These  have 
since  been  widened  and  deepened  by 
the  action  of  winter  rains.  On  every 
side  are  the  marks  of  hurry  and  waste, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 


claim  ceased  to  pay  a  certain  royal  re* 
turn  it  was  abandoned,  and  fresh  fields 
sought.  Much  of  this  old  ground  is 
worked  over  from  time  to  time,  and  fair- 
ly good  results  obtained. 

As  a  field  for  quiet  industry  this  coun- 
try will  furnish  moderate  wages  for 
years  to  come,  with  always  a  fair  chance 
of  striking  rich  results.  There  is  a 
small  stamp-mill  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  old  town,  coming  from  Priest's  Ho- 
tel. This  mill  has  been  closed  since 
about  1886.  It  is  owned  partly  by  San 
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expertnessof  those  who  formerly  delved 
in  these  spots.  No  men  who  have  ever 
sought  the  precious  ore  were  more  ex- 
pert in  handling  their  ground  than  the 
earlier  of  the  California  miners.  It  did 
not  pay  to  work  earth  after  it  ceased  to 
pay  a  certain  percentage  in  those  days: 
this  was  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  ev- 
erything. All  material  was  hauled  by 
freight  team,  and  was  received  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  a  maxi- 
mum freight  rate.  The  goods  were 
then  retailed  to  the  mining  consumers 
at  a  still  higher  profit ;  and  when  a 


Francisco  parties,  and  no  doubt  could 
be  made  available  for  crushing  gold  ores 
by  contract.  The  whole  of  this  coun- 
try has  the  appearance  of  being  rich 
with  gold-bearing  soil, —  that  is  to  say, 
it  might  be  rich  for  small  parties  of 
three  or  four  working  together  in  an  in- 
expensive manner ;  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  at  least  good  wage  returns 
could  be  made  from  almost  anywhere 
in  this  vicinity.  That  the  country  is 
not  "played  out"  as  a  mining  region, 
the  following  number  of  company  mines 
working  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  will 
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show.  The  "  Butler  "  mine,  owned  by 
1 ).  I-'.  Longfellow,  is  a  quartz  mine  near 
the  town,  and  is  reported  a  valuable  and 
well  paying  property.  The  "  Perrin  " 
and  "  Mississippi  "  quartz  mines,  owned 
by  Albert  Mack  and  J.  C.  McLaughlin, 
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entering  or  leaving  the  town  are  very 
fine,  while  from  the  south  side  of  the 
village,  looking  north  over  the  old  aban- 
doned placers  with  their  accompaniment 
of  deserted  and  ruinous  cabins,  the 
scene  is  at  eventide  pensively  beautiful. 
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are  also  considered  very  valuable  prop- 
erties. These  are  the  largest  mines  in 
or  near  Big  Oak  Flat.  There  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  pocket  veins  in  the 
vicinity,  which  are  worked  by  their  own- 
ers with  good  results.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  localities  in  the 
mining  part  of  the  State  ;  the  views  on 


As  we  drive  out  of  the  town  the  evi- 
dences of  former  activity  and  labor  in- 
crease. On  either  hand,  for  a  number 
of  miles,  the  ground  has  been  worked 
over  and  kneaded  again  and  again,  in 
sea'rch  of  the  precious  metal.  From 
"the  Flat  "  to  Garrote— now  Groveland 
—the  mining  extended, without  interval, 
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CHAFKKE    AND  CHAMBERLAIN,   MINING    PARTNERS  AT   GARROTE   (GROVELAND)   SINCE   1854. 


for  two  miles  ;  and  there  must  have  been 
in  former  times  a  great  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  work.  There  are  even 
yet  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveland  fine 
paying  properties.  The  "  Mount  Jeffer- 
son "quartz  mine,  owned  by  a  Boston 
company,  has  been  worked  to  a  greater 
depth  than  any  other  mine  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  the  "  Cosmopolite," 
owned  by  the  ditch  company,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  crest  of  the  hill  between  Big 
Oak  Flat  and  Groveland,  has  a  very 
large  gold-bearing  vein,  from  which 
some  very  rich  deposits  have  been  taken. 
The  "  Kanaka  "  mine,  owned  by  Louis 
Cassaretto,  some  six  miles  northeast  of 
Groveland,  is  also  very  rich.  The  mill 
can  only  run  during  the  winter  months, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but 
there  is  a  force  of  men  kept  at  work  all 
summer  extracting  ore  to  be  crushed 
when  the  water  flow  begins.  There  is 
a  "gravel  range  "  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  "  Kanaka  "  which  is  a 
deep  and  extensive  deposit  of  "pay 
gravel,"  lying  in  an  immense  basin  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim  of  hard  bedrock.  The 


bottom  of  this  deposit  has  never  yet 
been  reached,  though  deep  shafts  have 
been  sunk  and  a  large  amount  of  work 
been  done. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  field  in 
this  section  of  country  for  industrious 
men,  who  are  willing  to  work  and  live 
soberly  and  frugally.  The  climate  of 
this  center  region  has  no  superior  on 
earth,  and  as  a  fruit  or  small  farm  sec- 
tion it  is  unrivaled.  The  apples  grown 
in  and  around  Groveland  have  no  supe- 
riors anywhere.  Figs,  grapes,  quinces, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
varieties  of  fruit,  either  do  grow  or  can 
be  grown  here  in  great  profusion,  and 
of  superior  size  and  flavor. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  F. 
Murrow  of  Big  Oak  Flat,  for  much  of 
my  information  regarding  the  leading 
mines  in  that  vicinity,  and  as  Mr.  Mur- 
row has  been  a  resident  of  the  "  Flat  " 
since  early  mining  times,  his  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  and  the  outputs  of 
that  region  stands  without  question. 
Chaffee  and  Chamberlain  also,  who  are 
yet  living  at  "  Garrote,"  can  furnish  in- 
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formation  to  any  one  interested  in  seek- 
ing it  regarding  the  mining  possibilities 
of  this  section  of  country,  of  a  highly 
expert  nature. 

Here,  then,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry 
September  day,  just  as  the  sunset  was 
fading  into  twilight,  we  stopped,  both 
men  and  team  tired  with  long  hill-climb- 
ing all  day  in  the  hot  sun.  After  a  wel- 
come meal  we  took  our  invariable  seat 
on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  to  enjoy  the 
tranquil  glory  of  the  western  sky  aflame 


mind,  and  to  no  fitter  time  or  place  could 
they  be  applied  :  — 

"  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  her  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

Ah !  yes,  we  have  been  dozing  for  a 
few  moments  ;  only  a  faint  streak  of  red 
remains  on  the  western  horizon,  the 
sky  has  the  color  of  night,  the  "  little 
dipper"  is  in  full  view,  and  the  heavens 
are  studded  with  gems.  The  evening 


DOWN   PRIEST   HILL. 


with  scarlet  and  orange  in  thin  vaporous 
bands,  alternating  with  saffron  and  green 
and  greenish  blue  streaks  of  sky  be- 
tween. Slowly  these  faded  into  a  warm, 
rosy  glow,  blending  into  the  blue  night 
above.  The  pines  and  oaks  stood  out 
in  warm,  purplish  brown  relief  against 
this  background  of  marvelously  colored 
though  fast  fading  light.  Everything 
was  peace,  and  quiet  reigned  supreme, 
save  for  the  hum  of  crickets  and  the 
chirp  of  tree  frogs.  Occasionally  the 
distant  low  of  cattle  was  heard,  and  in- 
voluntarily Gray's  lines  sprang  into  the 
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star  reigns  brilliantly  supreme.  From 
somewhere  in  the  deepening  mystery 
and  obscurity  come  the  sounds  of  a 
fiddle,  vibrating  back  to  us  faintly  but 
clearly,  "  Way  down  upon  de  Svvanee 
River,"  and  played  with  no  mean  skill. 
The  distance,  the  air,  and  the  obscurity, 
make "  the  melody  marvelously  sweet 
and  touching.  VVith  their  clear,  faint 
tones  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  the 
vision  of  this  glorious  mountain  twilight 
still  lingering  in  our  minds,  we  betake 
ourselves  to  welcome  and  contented 
rest. 

C.  D.  Robinson. 
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WHILE  traveling  in  the  mountains  of 
California  I  was  overtaken  by  a  severe 
storm,  and  passed  the  night  at  the  cabin 
of  an  old  woodman.  The  next  morning, 
while  I  was  preparing  to  resume  my 
journey,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  dingy  bundle  of  papers  on  the  wall, 
from  which  my  host  was  tearing  strips 
to  light  his  pipe.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment, on  examining  the  roll,  to  find 
that  it  was  an  ancient  manuscript  cov- 
ered with  the  grotesque  characters  of 
an  unknown  language! 

The  woodman  told  me  that  he  had  a 
short  time  before  cut  down  a  great  red- 
wood tree  in  the  forest,  and  had  found 
the  papers  in  the  burnt  cavity  near  the 
heart,  surrounded  by  wood  which  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries.  He  freely 
gave  them  to  me,  mildly  wondering  at 
my  deep  interest. 

After  much  study  I  deciphered  the 
manuscript,  and  the  result  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  pages. 


I. 


A    GLIMPSE   OF   BULULLICOO. 

THE  great  city  of  Bulullicoo  was  sit- 
uated between  two  high  hills  in  a  fertile 
valley  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Through  this  val- 
ley flowed  the  river  Zabycx,  now  called 
the  Sacramento.  The  Zabycx  emptied 
into  the  ocean  through  a  gap  in  the 
chain  of  hills  extending  along  the  coast, 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
Golden  "Gate.  There  was  a  tradition 
among  the  Bulullicans  that  the  river 
formerly  flowed  southward  through  the 
great  valleys  now  known  as  Santa  Clara 
and  Pajaro,  and  emptied  into  Monterey 
bay,  but  that  some  great  natural  convul- 
sion cleft  the  range  of  mountains  along 
the  coast,  and  changed  its  course. 


The  city  stood  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  spanned  by  one  great 
stone  bridge  of  seven  huge  arches.  In 
the  center  of  the  bridge  was  a  stone 
temple,  called  "The  Giver  of  Kings." 
The  meaning  of  this  name  will  soon  be 
explained.  On  each  side  of  the  river  a 
broad  space,  called  the  "Promenade," 
was  left  free  of  buildings,  and  this  was 
beautifully  adorned  with  flower-gardens, 
and  devoted  to  the  amusement  and  recre- 
ation of  the  people.  The  houses  were 
built  of  wood  or  stone,  and  were  all  el- 
evated about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  on  massive  pillars  of  stone. 
These  elevated  houses  were  one  story 
in  height,  with  flat  roofs,  to  which  the 
people  resorted  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions. The  houses  were  all  connected 
by  balconies,  so  that  the  people  could 
easily  pass  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another.  In  many  places  stone  steps 
led  to  the  ground.  The  earth  beneath 
the  houses  was  paved  with  stone,  and 
the  pillars  formed  a  vast  colonnade,  and 
by  that  name  the  place  was  known.  The 
Colonnade  was  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. It  was  free  to  all,  and  being  un- 
secured by  gates,  bolts,  or  bars,  would 
have  afforded  easy  opportunities  for 
theft,  had  not  the  severity  of  the  laws 
and  a  wonderful  police  system  checked 
everything  of  that  sort. 

The  government  was  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, ruled  by  a  king  who  was  chosen 
each  year.  The  choosing  of  a  king  was 
conducted  in  the  following  curious  man- 
ner. In  the  Bulullican  crown  was  a 
green  gem  of  great  size  and  value.  When 
the  day  of  the  choosing  arrived,  this 
gem  was  taken  from  the  crown  and 
placed  in  a  small  leathern  purse.  A 
number  of  pebbles,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  candidates  for  royal 
honors,  were  then  placed  in  purses  ex- 
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actly  similar,  and  all  the  purses  were 
strewn  on  the  floor  of  the  stone  temple 
at  the  center  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Zabycx.  The  candidates  then  assem- 
bled at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  after 
drawing  lots  for  precedence  passed  over 
one  at  a  time.  As  each  one  passed 
through  the  temple,  he  chose  one  of  the 
purses.  On  emerging  at  the  other  door, 
he  met  seven  men,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  people  for  judges.  The  lucky 
candidate  who  secured  the  green  gem 
was  proclaimed  king  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Any  one  that  wished  could  become  a 
candidate  for  the  throne ;  yet  in  spite 
of  this  freedom  the  number  of  aspirants 
was  generally  small.  The  Bulullicans 
believed  that  after  a  man  had  aspired  to 
the  high  office  of  king,  he  was  unfitted 
for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  and  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  an  unwritten 
law,  all  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
immediately  plunged  from  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge  and  perished  in  the  Za- 
bycx, while  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  gem  was  borne  in  triumph  through 
the  city,  and  placed  in  possession  of  the 
royal  palace  with  all  its  treasures.  The 
palace  was  situated  on  a  low  mound  to 
the  east  of  the  Zabycx,  and  was  raised 
on  stone  pillars  twice  as  high  as  ordinary 
buildings. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
king's  reign  was  over,  he  forthwith  re- 
linquished everything  pertaining  to  the 
office,  and  retired  to  an  immense  and 
beautiful  palace  of  white  stone  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill  southeast  of  the 
city.  In  this  superb  palace,  which  they 
were  never  permitted  to  leave,  the  ex- 
kings  were  supposed  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  peace  and  plenty. 
This  august  mountain  was  called  in  the 
Bulullican  tongue,  "  Bylocazic,"  which 
means,  "The  Kings'  Rest."  It  must 
have  been  what  is  now  known  as  Goat 
Island. 

The  principal  royal  duties  were  to 
appoint  the  judges,  and  to  receive  the 


taxes  from  the  city  and  the  villages. 
The  judges  appointed  by  the  king  sat 
every  day  in  the  Colonnade  to  adminis- 
ter justice.  The  punishments  for  crime 
were  fines,  flogging,  hard  labor  on  the 
public  works,  and  death  by  drowning 
in  the  Zabycx.  There  were  no  prisons. 
A  person  condemned  to  labor  could  go 
to  his  own  house  as  usual ;  but  if  he  re- 
fused to  work  he  was  instantly  thrown 
into  the  Zabycx.  If  he  fled,  he  was  out- 
lawed forever. 

The  police  system  of  Bulullicoo  is 
worthy  of  remark,  and  on  this  point  the 
people  displayed  the  deepest  interest. 
The  policemen  were  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  This  gave  rise  to.two  great 
factions  or  parties.  One  party  desired 
large  men  for  policemenj  and  the  other 
party  desired  small  men.  The  first 
asserted  that  big  policemen,  towering 
above  ordinary  persons,  would,  by  the 
majesty  of  their  presence,  strike  rogues 
with  awe  and  terror  ;  and  that  they  were 
much  better  able  to  grapple  with  crimi- 
nals and  bring  them  before  the  judges 
than  were  the  small  men.  The  other 
party  maintained  that  a  big  policeman, 
overtopping  the  crowd,  was  such  a  con- 
spicuous object  that  rogues  would  easily 
avoid  him ;  but  a  small  policeman,  ob- 
servant but  unobserved,  would  take 
rascals  unaware  and  capture  them  with- 
out fail.  They  said,  also,  that  a  small 
man  was  better  in  pursuit  than  a  large 
man,  as  it  was  well  known  that  large 
bodies  move  slowly.  Neither  would  they 
admit  that  a  large  man  was  more  capa- 
ble of  handling  criminals  with  ease,  for 
by  singular  logic  they  plainly  proved 
that  a  man's  strength  and  courage  com- 
pressed in  a  small  compass  were  far 
more  effective  than  if  distributed  loosely 
throughout  a  bulky  body.  So  the  con- 
test raged  with  great  fierceness,  and 
many  books  were  written  on  the  subject 
by  learned  men.  It  was  generally  the 
case  that  a  part  of  the  police  force  was 
composed  of  large  men,  and  a  part  of 
small  men. 
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The  Bulullicans  had  no  standing 
army,  and  there  is  no  account  of  their 
engaging  in  war ;  hence  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  nation. 

The  material  for  clothing  used  by  the 
people  of  Bulullicoo  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  silk.  The  most  gorgeous  col- 
ors were  employed.  A  white  grass 
cloth,  very  costly,  was  worn  by  the 
wealthy.  Shoes  or  sandals  of  silk  or 
soft  leather,  with  soles  of  wood  or  gold, 
were  worn. 

Gold  was  a  very  common  article,  and 
was  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  A 
large  amount  of  cheap  jewelry  was  made 
of  gold  and  bought  by  the  poor.  The 
jewelry  of  the  rich  was  of  solid  iron, 
which  was  the  precious  metal  on  account 
of  its  scarcity.  The  royal  plate  was  of 
iron,  and  was  jealously  guarded  by  an 
officer  of  the  king's  household.  Where 
the  Bulullicans  obtained  their  gold  the 
historian  most  unfortunately  does  not 
state,  but  they  must  have  possessed 
mines  far  richer  than  any  known  at  the 
present  time.  There  may  have  been 
some  vast  deposit  brought  down  by  the 
Zabycx  to  which  they  had  access. 

The  ladies  of  Bulullicoo  wore  masks 
carefully  painted  in  the  style  of  beauty 
most  admired  by  the  wearer.  In  earlier 
and  more  barbarous  days,  says  the  his- 
torian, the  ladies  exposed  their  natural 
complexions  to  the  gaze  of  mankind. 
They  were  happy,  for  as  each  one  could 
view  herself  only  in  the  limpid  waters 
of  a  brook  or  fountain,  all  believed 
themselves  beautiful,  as  indeed  they 
were.  At  last  an  evil  genius  invented 
a  mirror  of  polished  metal,  and  imme- 
diately the  demand  for  them  became  so 
great  that  he  acquired  a  colossal  fortune 
from  their  manufacture,  and  finally  died 
of  despair  because  he  could  not  own 
the  whole  world. 

The  mirrors  destroyed  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  ladies  of  Bulullicoo.  Each 
one,  even  the  most  beautiful,  saw  or  im- 
agined some  slight  defect  in  her  feat- 


ures or  complexion  which  she  desired 
to  remedy,  and  being  unable  to  do  so,  be- 
came a  prey  to  melancholy.  After  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  had  continued 
for  some  time,  the  ladies  unanimously 
decided  to  adopt  the  mask,  which  was 
to  be  shaped  and  tinted  according  to 
each  one's  idea  of  surpassing  beauty. 
These  masks  seem  to  have  been  worn 
only  on  the  street.  At  home,  in  the 
presence  of  their  own  family  or  inti- 
mate friends,  they  were  laid  aside.  This 
glimpse  of  ancient  fashions  may  be 
thought  unpleasing,  but  such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  grave  historian. 

The  mode  of  salutation  among  the 
Bulullicans  was  a  little  peculiar.  When 
two  friends  met  they  rushed  forward 
and  cordially  trod  on  each  other's  toes. 
This  act  when  correctly  performed  was 
done  gently  and  gracefully ;  but  it  was 
sometimes  very  unpleasant,  from  the 
rude  manners  of  some  people  who  placed 
their  clumsy  sandals  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate friend's  foot  with  agonizing  em- 
phasis. Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
for  gentlemen  gracefully  to  tread  on  the 
toes  of  their  lady  friends  when  they 
met  them,  but  this  fell  into  disuse  about 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  masks 
when  the  identity  of  ladies  became  so 
uncertain  that  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger of  saluting  strangers.  The  Bululli- 
cans had  one  custom  which  to  this 
enlightened  age  seems  really  barbar- 
ous. When  the  king  had  been  chosen 
each  year,  he  was  obliged  soon  after  his 
coronation  to  stand  on  the  Promenade 
for  one  whole  day,  and  exchange  the 
foot  salutation  with  all  his  subjects  who 
wished  to  do  so.  The  ordeal  was  terri- 
ble. Nearly  all  the  people  of  the  city 
would  pass  by  him  and  tread  on  his 
toes,  and  thousands  of  sturdy  peasants 
would  flock  in  from  the  country  to 
salute  him  ;  and  of  course  each  person 
tried  to  make  his  particular  salutation 
as  impressive  as  possible.  The  histori- 
an remarks  that  many  kings  while  un- 
dergoing this  ceremony  were  heard  to 
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express  the  wish  that  they  had  been 
among  the  unsuccessful  candidates  who 
perished  in  the  Zabycx. 

The  mode  of  courtship  among  the 
Bulullicans  was  full  of  native  simplicity, 
When  a  young  man  wished  to  marry 
he  took  a  musical  instrument,  and 
hastened  away  by  moonlight  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  house  where  his  sweetheart 
dwelt,  and  filled  the  calm  air  of  night 
with  such  strains  as  he  was  capable  of 
executing.  Presently  the  father  came 
forth  with  various  weapons  and  missiles, 
and  pursued  the  lovesick  youth  along 
the  dizzy  balconies  far  from  his  door. 
This  was  repeated  three  nights,  and  if 
the  young  man  was  captured  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  sweetheart  for- 
ever. The  young  men  of  Bulullicoo 
were  probably  the  swiftest  runners  in 
the  world.  If  the  father  favored  the 
persistent  lover,  he  came  out  on  the 
fourth  night  with  a  mild  air  and  invited 
him  to  enter,  apologizing  more  or  less 
gracefully  for  his  former  violence.  The 
match  was  then  arranged  without  further 
difficulty. 

A  curious  law  of  the  Bulullicans  was 
that  after  marriage  the  husband  was 
forbidden  to  offer  his  wife  any  compli- 
ments, or  to  please  her  by  any  little  acts 
of  gallantry  or  kindness,  or  to  assist  her 
or  lighten  her  toil  in  any  way.  He  was 
also  expected  to  study  a  carelessness  in 
his  dress  and  personal  appearance. 

That  Bulullicoo  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  learning  and  refinement  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  journalism  was 
cultivated  and  fostered.  It  differed 
somewhat  widely  from  the  journalism  of 
the  present  day.  The  king  appointed 
each  year  a  chief,  editor  called  the  "let- 
ter-man," who  received  an  enormous  sal- 
ary. He  dwelt  in  a  mansion  facing  the 
Promenade,  about  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  front  wall  of  this  mansion  was  un- 
broken by  windows,  doors,  or  balconies. 
It  was  very  smooth,  and  of  immaculate 
whiteness,  and  on  it  were  written  daily 
the  products  of  the  letter-man's  genius. 


It  was  called  the  "letter-wall."  The 
labor  of  writing  was  performed  by  sub- 
ordinates of  the  letter-man,  who  sat  on 
a  scaffold  similar  to  those  used  by  mod- 
ern house-painters. 

The  letter-man  was  allowed  great 
latitude  in  the  administration  of  his 
office,  and  was  free  to  comment  on  all 
matters,  and  to  make  what  suggestions 
he  pleased.  There  existed,  however,  a 
regulation  that,  though  unwritten,  was 
more  stern  and  inexorable  than  fate.  It 
embittered  the  days  of  the  letter-man, 
and  made  his  nights  sleepless  with  anx- 
iety. The  people  of  Bulullicoo  had  a 
passion  for  clever  jokes,  and  hence  this 
department  of  the  letter-wall  was  the 
object  of  deep  solicitude  and  anxious 
care  on  the  part  of  the  letter-man  and 
his  subordinates.  But  the  appalling  fea- 
ture of  Bulullican  taste  was  that  all  jokes 
were  required  to  be  new  and  fresh.  An 
ancient  joke  at  once  aroused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  and  fury  that  the 
letter-man  could  only  preserve  his  life 
by  instant  flight  to  the  most  remote  re- 
gions. Even  the  authority  of  the  king 
was  powerless  to  protect  him. 

So  it  was  the  custom  of  the  letter- 
man  and  his  assistants,  after  completing 
their  task,  to  retire  hastily  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  listen  for  sounds  from  the  city. 
If  they  heard  a  roar  in  the  distance  like 
the  voice  of  a  cyclone,  they  departed  like 
shadows,  and  were  seen  no  more.  The 
historian  states  that  of  all  the  men  who 
held  the  high  office  of  letter-man,  three 
fourths  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  rest 
died  of  anxiety  and  care,  or  in  a  more 
summary  manner. 

The  Bulullicans  worshiped  the  god- 
dess Mehera,  whose  temple  stood  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Ruthia,  the  lofty  hill 
west  of  the  city  and  the  river.  This  sa- 
cred mountain  was  undoubtedly  what  is 
now  the  island  of  Alcatraz.  The  temple 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  six-pointed 
star.  At  each  point  was  an  entrance 
devoted  to  a  particular  day  of  the  week, 
—  for  the  people  of  this  ancient  nation 
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observed  six  holy  days  in  each  week,  and 
devoted  but  one  day  to  labor.  In  the 
center  of  the  temple  stood  the  lovely 
statue  of  the  goddess.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  and  gracious  wo- 
man, crowned  with  flowers,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  fruit  and  grain. 

The  Bulullicans  had  no  clergy.  The 
temple,  however,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  oldest  man  in  Bulullicoo.  Besides 
the  regular  duties  of  his  office,  he  was 
obliged  to  foretell  the  weather  and  to 
prophesy  in  regard  to  it.  Whenever 
a  keeper  of  the  temple  prophesied 
falsely,  one  hair  of  his  beard  was  sol- 
emnly plucked  out.  The  weather  was  a 
sacred  subject.  No  person  save  the 
keeper  was  permitted  to  speak  of  it  or 
speculate  in  regard  to  it,  under  pain  of 
severe  penalties. 

At  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  holy 
days,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  repaired 
to  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  carry- 
ing with  them  musical  instruments  of 
every  description,  and  sang  odes  to  Me- 
hera.  This  was  the  extent  of  their 
religious  rites.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
many  used  to  visit  the  temple  with  offer- 
ings of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  but  this  was 
not  obligatory. 

The  historian  gives  a  short  account 
of  a  great  evil  that  burdened  the  people 
of  Bulullicoo.  Its  nature  was  strange, 
and  we  should  indeed  be  thankful  that 
modern  nations  are  not  so  fearfully 
afflicted.  There  grew  in  that  region  a 
very  curious  plant  called  phoolue.  Its 
blossoms  of  many  colors  exhaled  a  pun- 
gent odor,  and  the  effect  of  their  per- 
fume on  the  human  system  was  remark- 
able. It  produced  at  first  a  feeling  of 
exhilaration  and  happiness,  but  if  in- 
dulged in  to  excess  the  unfortunate  in- 
haler became  possessed  with  an  inordi- 
nate desire  to  stand  on  his  head.  A 
person  addicted  to  inhaling  this  perfume 
became  more  and  more  a  slave  to  the 
habit,  and  the  sad  result  was  that  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  an 
inverted  state,  with  his  head  fixed  to 


the{  ground,  and  his  feet  disgracefully 
pointing  toward  the  heavens. 

The  rich  valleys  far  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Bulullicoo  were  dotted  with 
villages  inhabited  by  peasants  who  tilled 
the  soil.  These  villages  were  subject 
to  the  great  city,  and  each  was  gov- 
erned by  a  patriarch,  elected  every  year 
by  the  people  of  his  village,  whose  au- 
thority under  the  king  was  absolute  in 
his  limited  jurisdiction. 

The  houses  were  chiefly  primitive 
wooden  structures,  built  closely  to- 
gether, and  raised  above  the  ground  on 
wooden  posts.  Through  the  center  of 
each  town  ran  a  broad  street,  which  was 
shaded  uy  trees  and  ornamented  by 
beds  of  brilliant  flowers.  This  was  the 
resort  of  the  people  of  the  town  in  their 
leisure  hours.  The  space  beneath  the 
houses  was  used  for  storing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields  and  orchards. 

All  the  land  attached  to  each  town 
was  owned  by  the  people  of  the  town 
in  common  ;  and  by  a  system  of  divis- 
ion each  person  received  his  rightful 
share  to  cultivate.  If  a  person  desired  to 
engage  in  other  business  he  could  do  so 
by  allowing  others  to  cultivate  his  land. 
All  able-bodied  persons  were  expected 
to  engage  in  some  useful  employment, 
and  idle  men  were  sometimes  banished  ; 
for  the  historian  gravely  affirms  that 
there  were  many  who  were  not  content 
with  six  days  of  leisure,  but  wished  to 
spend  the  seventh  also  in  idleness. 

Such  was  the  ancient  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings ;  and  feeling  that  anything 
relating  to  the  great  nation  that  inhab- 
ited California  in  remote  antiquity  must 
possess  a  deep  interest  to  many,  I  pass 
on  to  the  strange  story  of  Dacer  and 
Carmia. 

II. 
DACER  AND  CARMIA. 

THE  town  of  Napetoo  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  region  thirteen  leagues  south 
of  Bulullicoo.  It  was  somewhat  larger 
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than  the  neighboring  villages,  and  the 
inhabitants  claimed  for  it  a  much  great- 
er antiquity. 

Dacer  was  a  youth  of  Napetoo,  light- 
hearted  and  strong.  His  countenance 
was  animated,  and  in  his  eyes  there 
dwelt  a  tender  and  joyous  light.  His 
long  black  hair  was  plaited  with  gold. 
In  the  breast  of  his  purple  tunic  he 
carried  a  golden  flute,  from  which  he 
called  forth  witching  music. 

His  father's  land  lay  on  the  banks  of 
a  little  river,  and  on  the  working  day 
Dacer  came  like  a  young  god  through 
the  fragrant  thickets  and  under  the 
green  foliage  of  great  trees  to  cultivate 
the  growing  crops.  As  he  plucked  up 
the  weeds  that  troubled  the  corn,  the 
green  rows  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
He  was  generous  and  kind,  for  when 
he  had  finished  his  own  task  he  would 
hasten  to  help  those  who  were  less  able 
to  toil  than  he  ;  arid,  as  he  lightened 
their  toil,  he  cheered  their  hearts  with 
merry  words.  The  children  loved  him. 

Adjoining  Dacer's  land  was  the  gar- 
den of  Caledin.  This  man  had  a  sinis- 
ter countenance,  but  when  he  desired 
he  could  assume  the  most  affable  and 
engaging  manners.  Caledin  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious,  and  ardently  desired 
to  become  patriarch  of  Napetoo,  not  for 
the  honor  of  the  position,  but  for  the 
large  salary  attached  to  it,  for  through 
idleness  and  dissipation  he  had  become 
submerged  in  debt. 

Caledin  had  two  daughters,  Trivian 
and  Carmia.  Trivian,  the  elder,  resem- 
bled her  father  in  features  and  charac- 
ter, but  Carmia  was  the  picture  of  her 
gentle  mother,  whose  broken  heart  was 
at  rest  in  the  tomb.  Carmia  was  not 
beautiful,  but  everyone  thought  she  was, 
for  her  face  was  illumined  by  a  pure  and 
gracious  spirit. 

Dacer  and  the  sisters  had  been  com- 
panions from  childhood,  and  now  in 
their  golden  youth  they  went  to  the 
field  and  danced  at  the  village  festival 
together.  Both  girls  loved  the  hand- 


some, merry  youth.  Trivian  had  the 
assumed  affability  and  fascinating  man- 
ners of  her  father,  and  she  exerted 
these  to  win  Dacer;  but  Carmia  was 
gentle  and  sincere,  and  she  won  him 
without  an  effort. 

When  Trivian  discovered  that  her 
hopes  were  vain,  she  became  possessed 
with  a  deep  desire  for  vengeance  on 
Dacer  and  her  sister.  Caledin  had  no 
ambitious  views  for  Carmia;  indeed,  he 
had  little  affection  for  her ;  but,  urged 
on  by  Trivian's  bitter  tongue,  his  tyran- 
nical and  malicious  spirit  led  him  to  op- 
pose her  choice.  He  shrewdly  dissem- 
bled, however,  as  he  had  plans  which 
hasty  action  might  disarrange.  He 
knew  that  Dacer  was  .very  popular  in 
Napetoo,  and  therefore  might  influence 
the  election  either  for  or  against  him. 
So  he  resolved  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  good-will  of  the  young  man  until 
the  office  of  patriarch  was  secured. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  set 
ting,  Dacer  and  Carmia  were  walking 
homeward  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Dacer  carried  Carmia's  hoe  and  his 
own  on  his  shoulder ;  and  as  they  went 
along,  hand  in  hand,  they  practiced  a 
new  dance,  just  brought  from  Bulullicoo 
by  a  strolling  minstrel.  At  last,  out  of 
breath  with  their  exertions,  they  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  rest,  and  Dacer 
fanned  Carmia  with  his  broad  hat.  They 
watched  the  sun  set  in  clouds  of  crim- 
son and  gold. 

"  Carmia,"  murmured  Dacer,  hardly 
breaking  the  enchanted  silence,  "  I  am 
coming  to  play  the  flute  beneath  your 
window  soon." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Dacer,"  replied 
Carmia,  blushing,  "  but  why  should  you 
be  hasty?  Are  we  not  happy?  You 
know  that  after  we  are  married  you  can- 
not carry  my  hoe  from  the  field,  nor 
help  me  over  the  river,  nor  smile  at  me 
as  you  do  now." 

There  was  silence,  and  Dacer  watched 
the  sunlight  shining  on  Carmia's  lovely 
hair.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  — 
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"  Can  your  father  run  fast,  Carmia  ? " 

Carmia  looked  at  him  with  a  startled 
look  in  her  dark  eyes ;  but  before  she 
could  reply,  they  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
leaves  behind  them.  Starting  up,  they 
beheld  the  sinister  visage  of  Caledin 
peering  out  from  behind  a  great  oak 
tree. 

"  Ah,  my  children,"  he  said,  coming 
forward  with  his  most  engaging  air,  "is 
it  you  ?  So  you  are  watching  the  sun 
set,— and  what  a  beautiful  evening  it  is  ! 
Ah,  I  was  young  once  But  after  sun- 
set the  dew  falls.  Dear  Carmia,  you 
had  better  go  homeward,  and  Dacer  and 
I  will  follow.  I  wish  to  speak  with  him 
on  some  affairs  of  moment.  Dacer  is  a 
wise  youth.  I  would  rather  trust  him 
than  many  a  graybeard  I  know." 

Carmia  tripped  away  with  a  light 
heart,  and  Dacer  and  Caledin  followed 
more  slowly. 

"Dacer,"  continued  Caledin,  "you  are, 
as  I  said,  a  wise  youth.  Do  not  blush, 
for  it  is  true.  You  have  a  long  and 
prosperous  career  before  you,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  right  begin- 
ning to  reach  the  glorious  goal  betimes. 
You  can  obtain  wealth  by  industry.  In- 
dustry, Dacer,  is  a  most  noble  thing. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  cultivate  indus- 
trious habits.  Then  your  wealth  will 
steadily  increase,  and  as  the  gray  hairs 
of  age  and  wisdom  begin  to  gleam  among 
your  sable  locks,  as  they  now  gleam  on 
my  bowed  head,  you  may  become  patri- 
arch of  the  village  of  Napetoo !  But 
remember  this,  Dacer,  and  inscribe  it 
on  your  heart :  Be  true  to  your  friends. 
Be  faithful  to  those  who  love  you,  and 
who  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success.  Become 
known  as  a  faithful  man,  and  you  will 
be  honored  and  trusted.  O  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  that  is  despicable, 
it  is  ingratitude  ! 

"Ah,  my  dear  Dacer,"  he  continued, 
stopping  and  taking  the  youth's  hand, 
"  I  know  the  feelings  of  your  heart.  It 
is  well.  Carmia  is  a  good  girl,  and  you 


both  deserve  happiness.  But  let  me 
beg  you  to  tarry  a  brief  space  before 
coming  to  play  the  pipe  before  my  door. 
My  mind  is  somewhat  distracted  by  the 
election  that  is  soon  to  take  place,  and 
I  could  not  receive  you  with  the  mag- 
nificence I  would  wish.  So  a  little 
patience,  dear  Dacer,  and  your  bliss  will 
only  be  sweeter  at  last." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
village,  and  Caledin  left  the  flattered 
and  happy  youth,  after  bestowing  upon 
him  a  few  more  compliments  and  bles- 
sings. 

As  the  shrewd  villain  had  calculated, 
Dacer  urged  his  many  friends  to  sup- 
port Caledin  on  election  day,  and  on 
many  occasions  boldly  defended  the  lat- 
ter's  character  from  severe  assaults 
made  upon  it.  The  result  was  that  Cal- 
edin was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  a  few 
votes,  and  was  installed  in  the  office  of 
patriarch,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired. 

III. 

CALEDIN. 

DACER  now  prepared  to  claim  his  re- 
ward. One  beautiful  moonlight  night 
he  took  his  flute  and  went  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Caledin.  Standing  beneath 
the  balcony,  he  played  the  prettiest  ser- 
enade he  knew.  Suddenly  three  men 
rushed  down  the  steps  of  the  house  and 
pursued  him  for  a  long  distance.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  at  this,  for  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  father  alone  to  pursue  the 
timorous  suitor.  However,  he  eluded 
the  men,  and  escaped. 

This  was  repeated  on  the  second  and 
third  nights.  But  on  the  fourth  even- 
ing he  observed  with  great  joy  that 
Caledin's  house  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated ;  he  felt  assured  that  happiness 
was  his  at  last.  He  blew  into  his  golden 
flute,  and  then  Caledin  came  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  in  mellow  and  captivating 
tones  invited  him  to  ascend  and  enter. 
Dacer  responded  with  alacrity,  and 
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springing  lightly  up  the  steps  followed 
Caledin  into  his  residence.  He  found 
himself  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  large 
golden  lamp,  which  hung  by  chains  from 
the  ceiling.  The  flame  of  the  lamp 
flickered  weirdly,  and  filled  the  room 
with  perfumed  smoke.  The  floor  was 
of  dark  polished  wood,  worn  by  the  feet 
of  many  generations  of  men.  The  fur- 
niture was  scanty.  The  windows  were 
draped  with  curtains  of  green  and  crim- 
son silk. 

Caledin  closed  the  door,  and  carefully 
fastened  it  with  a  peculiar  bolt.  He  then 
fixed  on  the  astonished  youth  a  dark 
glance  of  anger  and  hate,  and  speaking 
in  his  natural  tone,  which  was  cold  and 
harsh,  said  :  — 

"  You  escaped  the  men  I  employed  to 
capture  you.  So  much  the  worse  for 
you,  for  you  must  now  learn  some  dis- 
agreeable truths.  Carmiacan  never  be 
yours.  She  is  promised  to  another.  She 
does  not  love  you.  She  trifled  with  you 
to  please  me.  Your  name  is  a  jest,  a 
mockery  on  her  lips." 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  curtains 
was  torn  aside,  and  Carmia's  pale  and 
tearful  face  appeared. 

"I  do  love  you,  Dacer,"  she  cried, 
"and  I  always  will." 

Caledin  uttered  a  fierce  malediction, 
and  at  the  same  instant  persons  in  pur- 
suit seized  the  weeping  girl  and  dragged 
her  away. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  shouted  Dacer,  spring- 
ing up  in  great  agitation  ;  but  he  was 
instantly  seized  by  two  tall,  pale  men, 
who  had  been  concealed  in  the  room, 
and  in  spite  of  his  struggles  was  secure- 
ly bound,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  apart- 
ment, where  he  lay  in  much  pain,  yet 
comforted  by  the  thought  of  Carmia's 
voice  at  the  window  declaring  her  love. 

Some  hours  later  Dacer  was  startled 
by  a  soft  light  streaming  in  his  eyes.  A 
girl  clad  in  garments  of  green  and  white 
entered  the  room,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  small  golden  lamp.  Her  form  was 
slender  and  graceful.  She  came  to  his 


side,  and  gazed  silently  upon  him.  He 
recognized  Trivian. 

"  Trivian  ! "  he  cried,  "you  are  still 
my  friend,  I  hope." 

"  O  Dacer,"  she  answered,  a  little 
wildly,  "  my  father  has  sworn  that  you 
shall  not  marry  Carmia.  I  heard  him 
instructing  his  two  assassins.  If  you 
refuse  to  give  up  Carmia,  he  will  cut 
off  your  feet.  If  you  still  refuse,  he 
will  kill  you.  You  must  escape.  You 
must  fly  to  Bulullicoo.  I  cannot  bear 
to— to — lose  you,  Dacer." 

"  Trivian,  I  knew  you  had  a  kind,  no- 
ble heart,"  cried  Dacer.  "  Carmia  told 
me  so." 

"  Carmia  told  you  so  ? "  stammered 
Trivian,  with  a  dreadful  expression  on 
her  face.  "  It  is  not  true.  My  heart  is 
not  kind  nor  noble  ;  but  you  can  make 
it  so.  You  must  fly  to  Bulullicoo,  but 
you  must  take  me  with  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  faltered  Da- 
cer, with  a  chill  of  repugnance.  "  I  am 
pledged  to  Carmia." 

"  It  is  false !  "  cried  Trivian,  throwing 
herself  upon  his  breast,  and  kissing  his 
cheeks.  "  You  must  take  me,  or  you 
must  die." 

"  Then  I  must  die,"  said  Dacer. 

Trivian  sprang  up  with  fierce  gestures 
and  words  of  rage  and  disappointment, 
and  hurried  away.  At  the  door  she 
turned,  weeping. 

"  O,  Dacer !  "  she  moaned,  with  out- 
stretched arms.  Dacer  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

"Then  perish!"  she  screamed,  and 
vanished  like  a  fury. 

The  next  interruption  of  Dacer's 
quiet  was  a  more  terrible  one.  He  heard 
heavy  footsteps  approaching.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  Caledin  entered,  car- 
rying a  lamp.  He  was  followed  by  two 
tall,  pale  men. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Caledin,  "  per- 
haps you  are  more  open  to  reason  than 
you  were  last  night.  Renounce  Car- 
mia, and  I  assure  you  that  you  may  go, 
and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more." 
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"  I  will  never  renounce  her,"  replied 
Dacer. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  perform  your  du- 
ty," snarled  Caledin. 

The  two  tall,  pale  men  advanced.  Da- 
cer gave  a  loud  cry  for  help,  and  made 
a  vain  effort  to  burst  his  bonds.  The 
men  seized  him,  and  with  diabolical 
skill  cut  off  one  of  his  feet ;  and  after 
searing  the  stump  with  hot  pitch,  and 
applying  bandages,  they  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Caledin. 

IV. 

TRIVIAN. 

POOR  Dacer  was  in  deep  trouble.  He 
found  himself  about  to  be  slowly  dis- 
membered, with  the  alternative  of  being 
false  to  the  one  he  loved.  The  days 
passed  away  unmarked,  but  he  did  not 
lack  careful  attendance.  A  silent  old 
man  came  in  at  intervals  to  bring  him 
food  and  to  dress  his  wound. 

One  night,  when  his  leg  was  nearly 
healed,  he  was  lying  awake,  when  the 
door  opened  suddenly  and  Trivian  ap- 
peared, enveloped  in  a  dark  cloak,  and 
carrying  a  lamp  and  two  rude  crutches. 
Hurriedly  approaching  his  bedside,  she 
said  :  "Rise,  and  follow  me;  but  make 
no  noise,  if  you  care  to  live." 

She  gave  Dacer  the  crutches,  and 
helped  him  as  he  painfully  rose.  She 
then  led  the  way  through  a  long  pas- 
sage, and  after  extinguishing  her  lamp, 
opened  a  door  leading  to  the  open  air. 
The  moon  shone  brightly ;  the  sweet 
odor  of  flowers  came  up  from  below,  and 
as  Dacer  emerged  from  his  prison  he 
drew  a  long  and  delightful  breath.  They 
descended  a  long  flight  of  steps,  Trivian 
carefully  supporting  Dacer  as  he  walked 
laboriously  on  his  crutches.  Reaching 
the  ground,  they  silently  made  their 
way  among  the  posts  that  supported  the 
houses,  and  at  last  emerged  from  the 
village  into  the  open  country,  and  upon 
the  great  road  leading  to  Bulullicoo. 


Trivian  had  not  spoken,  except  to  cau- 
tion him  to  silence,  but  now  she  said  :  — 

"  Make  your  way  to  Bulullicoo  as  soon 
as  possible.  Go  as  far  as  you  can  to- 
night, and  when  morning  comes  conceal 
yourself  in  the  woods,  for  you  will  be 
pursued.  Go  at  once." 

"  Dear  Trivian,  how  can  I  thank  you 
for  this,"  began  Dacer. 

"  By  saying  nothing,"  replied  Trivian, 
in  a  strange,  hissing  voice.  "  I  am  a  fool. 
Even  now  I  am  tempted  to  cry  out  and 
arouse  your  enemies.  Wait  till  you  hear 
all.  It  was  I  who  persuaded  my  father 
to  cut  off  your  foot,  to  make  you  give  up 
Carmia.  But  I  —  have  —  suffered." 

She  turned  abruptly,  with  a  spasmodic 
shudder,  and  walked  swiftly  toward  the 
village.  Dacer  hobbled  away,  filled  with 
horror  at  Trivian's  confession ;  but  glan- 
cing back  he  saw  that  she  had  stopped 
and  was  gazing  after  him. 

He  limped  on  slowly  in  the  moonlight. 
His  weakness  was  forgotten  in  the  joy 
of  life  and  freedom.  The  sweet  breath 
of  the  grain  fields  gave  him  strength  ; 
and  as  he  passed  little  hamlets  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  hung  heavily  in  the  air. 

The  moon  approached  the  western 
mountains,  and  the  east  began  to  bright- 
en with  the  coming  day.  As  the  sun 
rose,  he  could  still  plainly  see  the  white 
houses  of  Napetoo  in  the  distance  ;  and 
they  were  much  nearer  than  he  thought 
to  see  them,  showing  that  his  progress 
had  been  very  slow.  He  remembered 
Trivian's  warning  to  conceal  himself 
during  the  day,  and  therefore  turned 
from  the  road  and  went  toward  the  riv- 
er, which  was  bordered  by  woods  and 
thickets.  He  sat  down  close  to  the  wa- 
ter under  a  large  bush.  The  river  flowed 
placidly  along,  and  was  shaded  by  willow 
and  sycamore  trees,  which  threw  their 
leafy  branches  across  the  stream,  form- 
ing an  arch  over  the  cool,  clear  water. 
The  banks  were  green,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  delicate  wild  flowers. 
The  morning  was  still,  and  sweet,  and 
peaceful,  and  presently  Dacer  fell  asleep. 
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V. 


IDEA. 

WHEN  he  awoke  a  low,  musical  mur- 
mur sounded  in  his  ears,  which  he  dream- 
ily thought  was  the  ripple  of  the  river ; 
but  as  his  senses  returned,  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  voices  of  girls.  Slightly  turn- 
ing his  head,  he  saw  a  short  distance 
away  a  group  of  buxom  peasant  girls, 
who  had  evidently  come  from  the  field 
to  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  to  eat  their 
noonday  meal.  A  blue  silk  cloak  was 
spread  on  a  bush  above  him,  to  shield 
his  face  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
poured  down  through  a  rift  in  the  leafy 
canopy.  He  remained  silent  and  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  but  presently  one  of 
the  girls  observed  that  he  was  awake,  and 
they  all  came  towards  him  with  looks  of 
interest  and  curiosity. 

"We  came  down  and  found  you 
asleep,"  said  a  tall  girl  in  blue,  "  and  we 
did  not  disturb  you  because  you  looked 
so  pale  and  tired." 

"I  thank  you  very  much,"  replied 
Dacer,  "I  came  down  here  early  this 
morning." 

"  I  told  you  I  saw  someone  come  down 
to  the  river  early  this  morning,"  said  one 
of  the  younger  girls  to  another,  "and 
you  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  water-sprites  who  come  from 
the  river  at  night.  You  are  not  a  sprite, 
are  you  ? "  she  said,  appealing  to  Dacer. 

"No,"  he  replied  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sprite  going  on 
crutches?" 

"  Are  you  not  very  hungry  ? "  asked 
the  tall  maiden  earnestly.  The  girls  all 
awaited  his  reply  with  breathless  eager- 
ness. 

"  Since  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  believe 
I  am,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not  tasted 
food  for  many  hours." 

At  that  the  girls  shouted,  laughed, 
and  clapped  their  hands. 

"  I  saved  my  best  piece  of  cake,"  said 
one. 


"And  I  saved  my  largest  orange," 
cried  another. 

"  And  I  my  whitest  piece  of  chicken," 
sang  a  third. 

They  all  ran  to  their  baskets,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  took  out 
an  abundant  supply  of  food,  which  they 
hastened  to  spread  before  their  guest. 
Others  brought  a  jar  of  cool  water  from 
the  river.  Dacer  was  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept their  kind  offers,  as  he  was  faint 
after  his  long  night  walk. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  asked 
the  tall  girl  curiously. 

"  I  came  from  Napetoo,"  answered 
Dacer  mournfully.  "  I  have  an  enemy 
there  who  cut  off  my  foot,  and  from 
whom  I  have  fled." 

"  O,  what  a  monster  !  "  cried  the  girls, 
and  some  of  them  began  to  cry. 

At  that  moment  it  was  loudly  whis- 
pered that  a  man  was  approaching.  Da- 
cer threw  a  startled  glance  around,  and 
saw  Caledin  coming  stealthily  through 
the  wood  ;  and  at  a  distance  he  saw  a 
tall,  pale  man  partially  concealed  behind 
a  thicket. 

"  Yonder  comes  my  enemy  to  seize 
me,"  he  said  calmly,  "and  at  a  distance 
his  hired  assassin  waits  to  assist  him. 
Mehera  bless  you  all.  I  cannot  resist 
them,  and  must  prepare  to  die." 

"  Prepare  to  see  your  enemy  pun- 
ished ! "  cried  the  tall  girl,  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  '11  punish  him  !  " 
screamed  the  others  angrily ;  and  tak- 
ing off  their  silk  cloaks,  they  threw  them 
over  Dacer  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
completely  hid  him  from  view. 

Presently  Caledin  approached,  with 
a  most  insinuating  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  said :  — 

"  Sweet  maidens,  I  beheld  your  lovely 
company  from  afar,  and  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  draw  near.  Sel- 
dom have  I  seen  so  much  grace  and 
beauty  at  one  time.  Ah,  I  was  young 
once,  and  my  heart  is  not  yet  dead. 
Would  that  we  could  live  life  over  !  Be- 
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hold  these  gray  hairs  :  I  am  a  father.  I 
thought  to  find  among  you  one  almost 
as  fair  as  yourselves  ;  but  I  see  her  not. 
Have  you  seen  a  maiden  clad  in  crimson 
and  white  traveling  toward  Bulullicoo? 
She  is  my  beloved  daughter." 

So  mellow  and  touching  was  Cale- 
din's  tone,  and  so  mild  and  benignant 
his  expression,  that  the  simple  peasant 
girls  felt  their  anger  evaporating.  But 
the  tall  maiden,  though  puzzled  at  his 
words,  at  once  replied  :  — 

"  Sir,  we  have  seen  no  such  person  as 
you  describe.  We  are  not  pleased  to 
have  strangers  invade  our  retreat,  so 
pray  begone  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Ah,  noble  maiden,"  said  Caledin,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  possess  wisdom  in  a 
high  degree.  I  must  confess  that  mine 
eyes  were  drawn  to  your  noble  face  as 
I  approached,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self :  'All  are  incomparably  beautiful,  but 
she  is  wise  also.'  Do  you  wonder  at  the 
frank  candor  of  my  speech  ?  To  one  less 
wise  I  should  not  have  dared  to  say 
these  words." 

These  flatteries  came  with  honeyed 
sincerity  from  Caledin's  lips,  but  the  tall 
girl  was  unmoved. 

"  If  you  wish  us  to  believe  you  wise," 
she  said,  "you  will  go  at  once." 

Caledin  saw  that  his  artful  words  were 
likely  to  be  of  little  avail  with  such  a 
shrewd  leader,  so  he  changed  his  tone 
slightly  and  said  :  — 

"  You  say  you  are  not  pleased  to  see 
strangers  in  your  midst,  yet  as  I  ap- 
proached I  saw  one  among  you  who  I  am 
sure  must  be  a  stranger  to  you.  He  is 
a  young  man  who  is  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.  He  has  lately  wandered  from  his 
home  in  a  distracted  state,  imagining 
that  enemies  are  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Poor  Dacer!  I  have  known  him  from  in- 
fancy." 

Caledin  buried  his  face  in  the  folds  of 
his  cloak.  The  peasant  girls  were  great- 
ly moved  at  this  affecting  spectacle,  and 


many  were  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
words  were  true.  They  looked  at  the 
pile  of  cloaks  beneath  which  Dacer  lay, 
and  then  at  Caledin,  and  were  quite  lost 
in  doubt  and  embarrassment. 

Presently  the  villainous  old  Patriarch 
seemed  to  control  his  grief,  and  wiping 
imaginary  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  melancholy  tone  :  — 

"Whither  has  the  young  man  gone, 
sweet  maidens  ?  O  tell  me,  that  I 
may  restore  him  to  his  friends,  who  are 
grief-stricken." 

The  tall  maiden,  gazing  earnestly, 
saw  in  his  face  no  less  than  seven  lines 
which  told  her  that  he  was  a  villain  ;  and 
she  replied  with  dignity  :  — 

"We  have  seen  no  young  man  who 
is  demented.  Indeed,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  yon  are  a  madman,  who  im- 
agine the  things  of  which  you  speak." 

Caledin  had  been  casting  suspicious 
glances  at  the  cloaks  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  now  began  to  approach 
them.  As  he  advanced,  however,  the 
girls  at  a  sign  from  their  leader  formed 
a  circle  around  the  garments,  and  draw- 
ing from  their  hair  long  golden  pins, 
they  presented  to  Caledin's  astonished 
gaze  a  beautiful  yet  formidable  phalanx. 
He  stood  silent  and  perplexed.  An  in- 
sinuating look,  as  if  about  to  renew  his 
flatteries,  would  give  place  to  a  ferocious 
scowl,  as  he  thought  of  resorting  to  vio- 
lence. Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
crutches,  which  were  lying  on  the  bank. 

"Ha!"  he  snarled,  pointing  at  them 
fiercely.  "Concealment  is  useless.  De- 
liver up  the  youth  at  once,  or  a  horrible 
fate  awaits  you.  The  men  are  far  away 
and  cannot  help  you." 

"  We  need  no  help,"  cried  the  tall  girl 
defiantly.  "  Attack  us  if  you  dare  ? " 

Caledin  turned  and  shouted  to  the  tall, 
pale  man  who  was  lurking  in  the  border 
of  the  wood,  and  then  rushed  to  break 
through  the  circle  of  girls  and  drag  Da- 
cer from  his  concealment. 

Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 
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So  Mary  Romayne  had  come  ! 

Young  De  Peyster  gave  his  waistcoat 
a  slight  downward  pull,  and  smiled  and 
murmured, — "  The  dear  thing  !  " 

Not  that  he  had  any  right  to  call 
Mary  Romayne  a  "  dear  thing," — that 
is,  any  right  aside  from  his  own  inclina- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  was  authority 
enough.  Certainly,  Mary  Romayne 
would  not  have  considered  it  so  ;  but 
then,  Philip  DePeyster  would,  and  there 
lay  the  difference.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  two  people  are  in  perfect  agree- 
ment on  every  subject.  One  must  make 
allowances  for  variety  of  temperament, 
and  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  fellow 
indeed,  and  still  believe  implicitly  in  his 
own  infallibility,  and  the  creation  of 
privileges  through  his  preference. 

Philip  De  Peyster  had  no  particular 
reason  for  underestimating  his  advan- 
tages, and  he  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  posing  in  false  positions  and  attitudi 
nizing  in  artificial  situations.  He  was 
wealthy,  well  born,  and  physically  well 
developed ;  his  mental  capacities  were 
fair  ;  and  morally, — but  which  of  us  may 
judge  of  another  morally  ?  Putting  aside 
all  questions  of  difference  in  codes  and 
the  relative  nature  of  standards,  etc., 
etc.,  who  should  dare  set  himself  in 
judgment  over  another,  both  being 
faultful  ? 

And  the  members  of  the  exclusive 
set  in  De  Peyster  Park  would  hardly 
have  been  apt  to  give  way  to  carping 
and  criticism  where  one  of  their  mem- 
bers was  concerned.  That  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  circle  was  guarantee 
enough  ;  and  if  he  were  their  acknowl- 
edged social  leader, — ! 

It  would  have  been  almost  ridiculous 
for  Philip  De  Peyster  to  put  on  an  air 
of  humility  and  self-depreciation  in  the 
face  of  his  position  ;  the  affectation 


would  have  been  too  palpable.  He 
knew  full  well  the  extent  of  the  honor 
he  had  conferred  upon  Mary  Romayne 
in  bestowing  upon  her  his  affection,— 
the  privilege  of  accepting  his  hand,  and 
the  fortune  which  lay  within  it.  The 
fact  of  the  girl's  not  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunity at  once,  and  eagerly,  did  not 
strike  him  as  any  reflection  on  its  un- 
questionable advantages,  but  rather  as 
an  evidence  of  her  haughty  disregard  of 
him.  He  did  not  resent  her  attitude  in 
the  affair  ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  rather 
admired  it.  It  lent  a  certain  zest  to  his 
pursuit  of  hjs  prize,  to  feel  she  was  so 
wary.  It  argues  a  clever  bird  that  will 
not  be  caught  with  common  chaff, — a 
clever  bird,  and  therefore  doubly  desir- 
able. . 

If  Mary  Romayne  had  not  possessed 
birth  and  beauty  and  fortune  herself, 
she  would  have  been  more  anxious  to 
appropriate  those  of  Philip  De  Peyster  ; 
and  Philip  De  Peyster  would  not  have 
coveted  a  wife  who  was  dependent  on 
the  bestowal  of  his  bounty  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  of  her  own.  He  was  ready 
to  augment,  he  was  not  willing  to  sup- 
ply. 

He  had  proposed  to  her  the  last  sum- 
mer in  Newport,  and  she  had — well,  not 
exactly  refused,  but  certainly  not  ac- 
cepted him.  She  had  told  him  that  she 
did  not  love  him  ;  but  she  had  also  ad- 
mitted, in  response  to  his  demand,  that 
she  was  not  less  indifferent  to  other  men. 
He  had  replied,  that  this  being  the  case 
he  was  ready  to  wait,  and  perhaps  she 
might  discover  that  the  course  of  her 
affection  was  directed  himward,  after 
all.  Anyway,  he  would  not  consider 
himself  as  being  the  subject  of  an  un- 
qualified rejection — nor  should  she  look 
upon  herself  as  having  put  him  outside 
the  chance  of  recall. 
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"The  situation  is  simply  this,"  he  had 
said  :  "  You  are  bound  in  no  way," 
(whereat  she  had  hastily  interrupted 
him  to  say,  "O,  no!  I  could  not  be 
bound  in  any  way,")  "  I  am  merely  '  on 
approval,'  as  they  say  in  trade.  You 
have  '  the  refusal '  of  me.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  end  I  may  be  found 
satisfactory.  It  would  really  be  an  un- 
happiness  to  me  if  I  thought  in  the  end 
I  might  not  be  found  satisfactory— that 
you  had  a  preference  for  other  qual- 
ities." 

It  was  ten  months  since  then,  (she 
had  not  recalled  him,)  and  they  were  to 
meet  again.  The  last  time  it  had  been 
on  the  cliffs  at  Newport,  in  July  ;  now 
it  would  be  in  her  sister's  drawing-room 
at  DePeyster  Park,  in  May. 

He  wondered  if  she  had  come  pre- 
pared to  accept  him,  or  whether  she 
would  still  plead  indecision.  He  was  in 
no  particular  haste  to  marry  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  submit  to  any 
undue  dallying  on  her  part :  it  was  a 
bad  precedent.  If  she  intended  to  fa- 
vor his  suit  she  must  acknowledge  it, — 
if  not  — 

He  was  going  to  give  her  until  even- 
ing in  which  to  rest  from  her  journey, 
(she  had  just  returned  from  abroad,) 
and  then  he  meant  to  drive  over  in  his 
dog-cart  and  call  upon  her.  He  had  al- 
ready sent  his  man  with  an  offering  of 
orchids  as  a  sort  of  precursor  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  as  he  "tooled 
his  team  "  up  the  road,  and  into  the 
gate  of  the  Van  Helm  estate.  His  jaw 
closed  somewhat  more  firmly  as  he 
threw  the  ribbons  to  a  groom  and  leaped 
to  the  ground,  and  up  the  broad  piazza 
steps. 

Through  the  curtained  windows  came 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  lamplight, 
and  as  young  DePeyster  waited  for  ad- 
mittance he  wondered  if  just  within  the 
glass  and  lace  and  silk  his  beloved  one 
were  sitting  ;  it  was  such  a  slender  bar- 
rier. It  gave  him  quite  a  pleasurable 


thrill  to  experience  such  an  active  in- 
terest in  anything. 

Mrs.  Van  Helm  had  a  prejudice 
against  male  service  in  the  household, 
and  the  consequence  was,  her  friends 
averred,  that  while  the  maid  was  giving 
her  cap  a  jauntier  set  upon  her  head, 
any  guest  who  stood  without  might  kick 
his  heels  and  whistle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  service  in  Mrs.  Van  Helm's 
residence  was  as  perfect  as  that  else- 
where, and  if  her  friends  were  kept 
waiting  a  fraction  over  a  minute  for  ad- 
mittance to  her  hospitable  fireside,  it 
was  for  reasons  with  which  the  sex  of 
the  attendant  had  nothing  to  do. 

Philip  De  Peyster  was  not  detained 
more  than  a  moment  or  two  before  the 
closed  portal,  but  it  seemed  an  eternity 
to  him,  and  he  was  a  trifle  impatient 
when  the  door  was  finally  opened  and  he 
was  permitted  to  enter. 

The  maid  who  stood  within  the  thresh- 
old with  her  hand  upon  the  knob  of 
the  door  was  a  new  acquisition  in  the 
Van  Helm  menage :  that  is  to  say,  Philip 
De  Peyster  had  never  seen  her  there 
before.  He  strode  in,  only  bestowing 
upon  her  the  merest  passing  glance. 
But  in  pausing  to  drop  his  cards  upon 
the  salver  she  held  out  to  him,  he  hap- 
pened to  look  up,  and  his  glance  sud- 
denly assumed  a  fixedness,  and  his  ex- 
pression an  intensity,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  her  face.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman  ;  young,  tall,  and  magnificently 
proportioned,  with  a  head  that  was 
statuesque  in  its  classic  outline.  Her 
face  was  clear  cut  as  a  cameo  ;  each 
feature  as  finely  finished  as  though  it 
had  been  wrought  with  a  sculptor's 
chisel.  Her  hair,  bronze-brown  and 
lustrous,  was  drawn  back  from  her  brow 
and  coiled  into  a  simple  knot  beneath 
her  cap. 

Her  eyes  did  not  drop  beneath  De 
Peyster's  gaze  ;  she  did  not  flinch.  She 
looked  at  him  squarely,  without  bold- 
ness ;  openly,  truthfully,  equally.  It  was 
he  who  flushed  after  a  second,  and  then 
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she  drew  aside  the  curtain  in  the  door- 
way, and  held  it,  that  he  might  enter 
the  drawing  room.  As  he  passed  before 
her  his  lips  moved,  and  he  lifted  his 
head  as  if  to  address  her,  but  she  had 
dropped  the  curtain,  and  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  quiet,  luxurious  room. 

In  the  fireplace  some  logs  were  burn- 
ing ;  although  it  was  May  the  evening 
air  was  sharp  and  chill.  He  drew  near 
the  cheery  blaze,  and  then  stretched 
out  his  palms  above  it,  and  the  light 
streaming  between  his  fingers  gleamed 
and  glanced  upon  the  jeweled  ring  he 
wore.  The  lamps,  beneath  their  silken 
shades,  shone  mellowly,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  fragrant  and  warm,  and  still 
with  the  hush  of  wealth  upon  it.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  except  the  faint 
bird-like  chirp  and  twitter  of  the  logs. 
Young  De  Peyster  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, and  commenced  to  whistle  be- 
neath his  breath. 

The  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  he 
turned  about,  took  a  step  or  two  forward, 
and  held  out  his  hands  to  the  girl  who 
came  toward  him.  She  laid  her  fingers 
in  his  palm  for  an  instant,  and  then 
drew  them  away,  and  enclosed  them  in 
those  of  her  other  hand.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  for  a  moment,  then, — 

"  It  is  almost  a  year,"  said  young  De 
Peyster,  "  almost  a  year." 

Mary  Romayne  stooped  to  brush  back 
a  burning  ember  that  had  jumped  too 
far  upon  the  hearth,  and  then  raised  her 
head  and  repeated:  — 

"  Almost  a  year, —  O  yes,  you  mean 
since  we  met.  It  does  n't  seem  so." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  accede  to  that  ?" 
inquired  De  Peyster  with  emphasis. 

"  Accede  to  it  ?  O  no.  Not  unless 
you  choose,"  replied  the  girl.  "  As  some- 
body said,  '  'm  not  arguing  with  you, 
I  'm  telling  you.'  "  And  she  smiled  over 
across  at  him. 

"  There  's  something  else  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me,"  rejoined  the  young  man 
with  unmistakable  significance. 

Mary  Romayne's  smile  faded,  but  she 


did   not   avert    her  face.     She   simply 
looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes  and  said  : 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  're  abrupt.  I  'm  afraid 
you  're  not  harmonious.  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  this  evening.  I  am  tired.  I  pre- 
fer to  listen,  and  I  want  to  hear  what 
concerns  everyone  but  myself.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  forget  myself  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  have  been  obtruded  upon 
my  own  consciousness  too  much  lately. 
It  has  not  been  agreeable." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  narrowly 
and  then  transferred  his  gaze  to  the 
tips  of  his  shining  boots,  and  looked  at 
them  narrowly.  After  a  moment  he 
said : — 

"  Is  not  that  rather  a  crucial  test  ?  To 
command  me  to  talk  of  everyone  but 
you,  when  you  know  I  cannot  think  of 
anyone  but  you  ?" 

She  made  no  reply  for  a  moment ; 
then  she  said, — 

"  Well,  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  begin." 

"  How  shall  I  begin  ?  Of  whom  shall 
I  talk  ?  It  is  all  one  to  me,  so  long  as 
je  suis  force  de  faire  les  paroles  pour  de- 
guiser  mes  pensees? 

The  girl  was  evidently  bent  upon  dis- 
regarding his  reference. 

"Ah,  talk  of  anyone,"  she  said  care- 
lessly, "Constance's  new  maid, par  ex- 
emple.  Isn't  she  a  perfect  Juno?  O, 
you  need  n't  start.  It  is  not  an  indignity 
to  talk  of  such  a  beautiful  creature  even 
if  she  is  a  servant.  How  long  has  she 
been  here?  Tell  me  all  about  her." 

"Tell  you  all  about  your  sister's  serv- 
ing-maid? Really,  Miss  Romayne,  you 
set  me  too  difficult  a  task.  I  cannot  be 
expected  —  " 

"  Pshaw !  you  know  what  I  mean. 
How  long  has  she  been  here,  and  all 
that  ?  Do  you  know,  I  'm  really  inter- 
ested in  her.  I  tried  to  get  Constance 
to  tell  me,  but  she  has  been  rushing 
about  so  all  day." 

Young  De  Peyster  rose  and  stood  be- 
side the  mantelpiece,  his  elbow  resting 
upon  the  shelf  and  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes. 
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"  I  have  been  away  from  the  Park  for 
at  least  eight  months.  I  know  almost 
as  little  as  do  you  regarding  the  on  dits 
of  the  place.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  sup- 
ply you  with  the  information  you  want. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Mrs.  Van 
Helm's  servant-maid." 

"  I  told  Constance,"  said  Miss  Ro- 
mayne,  feeling  that,  somehow,  the  sub- 
ject was  charged  with  embarrassment, 
and  yet  unable  to  desert  it,  "  I  told  Con- 
stance she  was  altogether  too  magnifi- 
cent a  creature  to  have  about  one's 
house.  She  ought  to  be  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  Louvre.  One  could  n't  ask  her  to 
wait  upon  one.  It  would  be  too  icono- 
clastic :  it  would  be  like  asking  Hera  to 
come  down  and  arrange  one's  back 
draperies." 

"  She  would  probably  do  it  awkwardly 
enough  to  rebuke  your  irreverence.  She 
would  have  a  marbly  touch.  ,  You  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  your  maid  the  next 
time.  Her  profile  might  not  be  quite  so 
classic,  but  the  lines  she  would  give 
your  drapery  would  be  better.  You 
would  soon  send  Hera  back  to  her  ped- 
estal :  she  would  lack  the  human  ele- 
ment, and  she  could  n't  adjust  folds." 

"  I  hope  Constance  won't  have  to  send 
our  Juno  back  to  her  pedestal.  I  like 
her.  She  supplies  a  deficiency.  She  is 
archaeological.  I  think  I  shall  inquire 
whether  she  comes  from  Athens." 

"She  probably  comes  from  the  out- 
skirts, somewhere  hereabout.  And  as 
to  her  pedestal,— you  'd  find  she  never 
had  one,  or  if  she  had,  that  she  took  a 
tumble  from  it  long  since.  O,  by  the 
way,  will  you  accept  a  place  —  the  place 
—  on  my  coach  for  the  twenty-third? 
It 's  the  Annual,  you  know,  and  it  might 
be  diverting." 

He  took  his  leave  soon  after  that. 

After  he  had  gone  Miss  Romayne 
went  slowly  upstairs  and  knocked  upon 
her  sister's  door.  Miss  Van  Helm  was 
lying  upon  her  couch,  with  her  eyes 
shaded  from  the  light,  reading.  She 
looked  up  as  the  door  opened  and  said : — 


"You,  Mary?  O,  I'm  glad.  He's 
gone,  of  course.  Did  you  make  my  ex- 
cuses? I  thought  I'd  leave  you  alone 
just  tonight.  I  fancied  he  might  prefer 
it.  Well,  are  you  engaged  ?" 

Miss  Romayne  took  a  seat  near  her 
sister. 

"  No,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  I  suppose  I  'm  not  to  ask  why  not  ? " 

"  No,  I  think  not, —  except  —  yes,  af- 
ter all,  you  may  as  well  know.  It 's  sim- 
ply this,  Constance, —  I  don't  know  him." 

"  Don't  know  him,  child  ?  "  echoed 
Mrs.  Van  Helm  ;  "  have  n't  you  seen  him 
day  in  and  day  out  for  years  ?  Have  n't 
you  danced  with  him,  and  driven,  and 
dined  with  him,  for  generations  ?  Qne 
voulez-vous  de  plus  f  You  know  his 
position  in  society,  you  know  his  prop- 
erty, you  know  — ' 

"  Yes,  I  know  everything  about  him 
except  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  When 
I  marry — •  if  I  marry  —  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  'm  marrying  a  gentleman.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  his  real  life, —  the 
life  he  leads  outside  the  dinner  and 
dance  period, —  the  part  of  his  life  we 
should  have  to  live  together, —  the  only 
part  of  his  life  we  should  live  alone  to- 
gether, if  we  were  married.  The  truth 
is,  Constance,  I  'm  afraid.  I  've  seen  so 
much  of  it, —  the  disillusionment,  and 
the  disappointment,  and  the  despair, 
that  I  'm  frightened,  miserably  fright- 
ened. I  do  not  dare." 

"Pooh, child,  you're  finical !  Of  course, 
if  one  expects  perfection  in  a  man  one  is 
bound  to  be  disappointed,  and  disillu- 
sioned, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
if  one  is  sensible,  one  remembers  that  a 
man  is  only  mortal,  and  —  er  —  boun'd 
to  err  sometimes,  and  —  accepts  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  realities  of  life.  Just 
consider  a  man  from  a  human  stand- 
point and  at  the  very  least  you  won't 
be  misled.  Of  course,  if  you  invest  him 
with  all  the  divine  attributes  of  a  god, 
and  believe  in  the-king-can-do-no-wrong 
business,  you  're  apt  to  be  undeceived  ; 
and  if  you  're  sensitive,  you  '11  suffer 
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from  it.  But  that  will  be  your  fault,  not 
his.  Men  are  not  heroes,  nowadays. 
They  Ve  gone  out  of  fashion." 

"  No,  I  insist  that  is  not  so.  A  girl 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  man  to 
whom  she  gives  herself  is  honest  as  she 
is  honest  ;  pure  as  she  is  pure  :  no  more, 
no  less." 

"  Yes,  she  has  the  right  to  expect.  By 
all  means  let  her  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Helm. 

"  If  a  man  leads  a  girl  to  believe  that 
he  is  her  moral  equal — if  he  shields  him- 
self by  silence,  it  is  fraudulent,  it  is 
dishonest.  O,  I  cannot  do  it !  I  cannot 
take  the  risk.  I  must  know  first,  I  must 
know,"  the  girl  cried  passionately.  "  If 
I  did  not,  and  I  found  that  the  man  I 
had  married,  the  man  I  loved,  was  igno- 
ble, I  would — oh,  God  forgive  me,  I  'd 
not  know  what  I  would  do." 

"  You  're  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Helm 
suavely. 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired,"  repeated  the  girl 
wearily.  "I  'm  tired  from  my  soul.  It 's 
all  wrong;  my  world  is  all  wrong." 

"  It  will  take  more  than  you  to  set  it 
right  then,  madmoiselle,"  responded  her 
sister.  "  Come,  be  sensible,  and  forget 
your  heroics,  and  the  next  time  Philip 
De  Peyster  asks  you  to  marry  him,  say 
'  yes  '  like  a  lady.  What  did  he  have  to 
say  for  himself  tonight  ?  What  did  you 
talk  about  ? " 

"  O,  a  complete  chapter  of  nothings. 
He  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  direct  an- 
swer, and  I  would  not, — and  then  I 
asked  him, — we  talked  about  your  par- 
lor-maid." 

"  You  talked  about  Elizabeth  to  Mr. 
De  Peyster?  How  bizarre  !  He  must 
have  been  edified.  You  are  eccentric, 
Mary." 

"She  served  my  purpose.  By  the 
way,  Constance,  where  did  you  get  her, 
and  when  ? " 

"  She  came  to  me  about  six  months 
ago,  and  she  's  a  treasure.  Her  only 
drawback  is  she 's  engaged,  and  is  going 
to  leave  me  soon.  She  's  going  to  mar- 
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ry  a  very  decent  kind  of  man, — some 
one  in  Mr.  De  Peyster's  employ,  I  be- 
lieve. A  widower  with  three  little  chil- 
dren, quite  well-to-do  for  that  sort  of 
people.  Martin  Something-or-other,  I 
forget  his  name, — she  told  me  once,  but 
I  can't  remember.  He  's  a  good  match 
for  her,  though  she  is  so  superior ;  but 
I  'm  sorry  to  lose  her." 

"  Yes,  you  must  be.  Well,  I  think 
I  '11  go  to  bed.  My  head  aches.  If  I 
could,  I  should  have  my  hair  brushed  for 
an  hour  or  two,  just  to  soothe  me, — as  a 
soporific, — but— 

"Call  for  Elizabeth.  You  might 
have  Jeanne,  but  I  need  her  myself. 
Wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  ring  for  Eliza- 
beth." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  gen- 
tle tap  upon  Miss  Romayne's  door. 

"  Mrs.  Van  Helm  has  sent  me  to  you, 
miss." 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  girl.  "Will 
you  help  me  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
headache  ?  My  hair  is  so  heavy  !  Some- 
times it  is  almost  too  much  of  a  burden. 
Tonight  it  seems  to  drag  my  head  back 
like  a  leaden  weight.  Will  you  unpin  it, 
please,  and  brush  it  for  a  bit  ? " 

The  young  woman  made  no  verbal  re- 
ply, but  set  about  her  task  at  once  with 
perfect  obedience.  She  unbound  the 
long,  dark  masses,  and  then  passed  her 
hand  lightly  over  them  with  soft,  caress- 
ing strokes.  Surely  this  was  no  "  mar- 
bly  tcuch."  If  Juno  had  forsaken  her 
pedestal,  as.  Mr.  De  Peyster  suggested, 
she  had,  at  least,  gained  a  vital  texture 
for  her  pains. 

Under  the  influence  of  her  soothing 
ministrations  Mary  Romayne  soon  be- 
came drowsy,  and  it  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  do  to  summon  up  enough 
energy  to  rise  and  dismiss  the  maid  at 
last. 

"May  I  come  again  tomorrow  night, 
miss  ?  "  inquired  the  young  woman,  as 
she  stood  by  the  door  upon  her  way  out. 

"  O,  no,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  again." 
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The  servant  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "  I  meant,  would  you  let  me 
come  again  tomorrow  night  ?  I  should 
like  to,  if  you  would  let  me." 

Miss  Romayne  laughed.  The  girl 
looked  then  like  some  splendid  young 
caryatid,  and  she  was  asking  permission 
to  brush  her  hair. 

"  Yes,  you  may  come,"  she  said. 

She  came  regularly  every  evening  after 
that,  and  one  day  Mary  Romayne  told 
her  sister  that  she  was  not  at  all  so  sure 
that  Elizabeth  intended  deserting  them 
for  a  situation  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture. 

"  Do  you  mean  she's  going  to  jilt  her 
widower?"  inquired  Mrs.  Van  Helm. 

"  I  don't  think  she's  going  to  jilt  him, 
but  I  think  she  may  not  marry  him. 
She  will  probably  give  him  her  reasons." 

"  Have  you  been  imbuing  her  with 
some  of  your  anti-matrimonial  ideas  ? 
Martin  What  's-his-name  will  be  obliged 
to  you." 

"  No.     She  has  her  reasons." 

"  O  then,  that 's  all  right.  He  's  been 
married.  He 's  encountered  those  be- 
fore. He'll  probably  deal  with  them 
according  to  his  experience.  It  just 
depends  (our  keeping  Elizabeth)  upon 
which  is  the  more  varied,  her  reasons 
or  his  experience." 

"  Whichever  course  she  takes  her  rea- 
sons will  have  been  valid.  I  don't  think 
she 's  capricious." 

"  That  won't  do  him  any  good,  if  she's 
made  up  her  mind  to  throw  him  over. 
But  if  he 's  profited  at  all  by"  his  past  op- 
portunities, he  ought  to  be  fairly  skilled 
in  manipulating  reasons,  by  this  :  espe- 
cially if  they  're  valid.  If  he  isn't,  he 
deserves  all  he  gets.  If  her  reasons 
were  in-valid  he  could  n't  hope  to  cope 
with  them,  and  then  I  should  pity  him." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  've  taken  such 
a  fancy  to  anyone,"  said  Mary  Romayne. 

That  afternoon  she  and  her  sister 
were  entertaining  a  caller  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  Elizabeth  came  in  to 
serve  the  tea.  After  she  had  gone  Mrs. 


Van  Helm  remarked,  with  a  gesture, 
that  in  her  person  their  guest  might 
recognize  Mary's  latest  enthusiasm. 

"  If  I'm  not  mightily  mistaken,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  I  think  I  recognize  in 
her  something  besides  '  Mary's  latest 
enthusiasm.'  If  I  remember  right  I've 
seen  her  before,  and  she  has  her  histoir- 
ette.  She  —  or  her  doppelgdnger —  lived 
here,  in  the  Park,  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  with  my  sister-in-law,  Nellie 
De  Peyster  that  was,  you  know.  I  recol- 
lect all  this  especially  because  she  was 
such  a  striking-looking  creature.  One 
does  n't  forget  such  a  face  and  physique. 
Everyone  noticed  her,  but  she  was  never 
forward  (I  '11  say  that  for  her),  and  Nel- 
lie liked  her  immensely,  and  only  parted 
with  her  from  sheer  necessity.  She  was 
sorry  for  the  girl,  and  got  her  admitted 
to  a  hospital  in  town,  and  saw  that  she 
had  every  comfort,  and  hushed  up  the 
matter  as  much  as  she  could.  She  sup- 
plied her  with  the  layette,  and  went  to 
see  her  once  or  twice  after  the  child  was 
born.  Later,  of  course,  she  let  her  drop, 
for  she  was  over  her  trouble  and  neces- 
sarily a  person  like  that — .  But  the 
girl  did  not  impose  upon  her  good  nature 
and  her  past  kindness.  She  never  asked 
her  for  anything,  and  quite  disappeared, 
and  we  only  heard  of  her  once  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  through  one  of  the  maids 
(she  has  left  since)  who  had  a  cousin 
whose  sister's  husband's  mother  (a  reg- 
ular Irish  bond  of  relationship)  knew 
someone  who  was  taking  care  of  the 
baby  in  Hoboken." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  Philip  De 
Peyster's  embarrassment  when  you 
would  insist  on  inviting  him  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  our  parlor-maid,  Mary," 
remarked  Mrs.  Van  Helm.  "I  remem- 
ber you  thought  it  rather  extreme.  He 
evidently  knew  the  story.  Only  another 
of  your  faux  pas,  dear, —  but  that's  a 
detail.  Go  on.  Mrs.  Armory." 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  tell.  No 
one  ever  succeeded  in  finding  out  who 
the  child's  father  was,  and  as  the  girl 
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did  not  return  here,  the  talk  naturally 
died  out.  But,  now  she  has  returned,  I 
wonder  if  she 's  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences.  I  suppose  she  came  back 
here  thinking  the  whole  thing  would  be 
forgotten,  (it  never  got  to  the  servants' 
quarters  ;  for,  as  I  said,  Nellie  was  very 
particular  to  hush  it  all  up,)  but  w^knew, 
and  I  suppose  she  thinks  we  would  n't 
remember.  I  think  it 's  rather  foolhardy 
in  her  to  have  risked  it, —  not  that  one 
would  injure  her,  of  course,  but  I  sup- 
pose some  of  us  would  hesitate  about 
taking  her  into  our  service, —  especially 
where  there  were  children." 

"Another  reason  why  I'm  thankful 
I  'm  unincumbered,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Van 
Helm.  "  It  would  be  provoking  to  have 
to  dismiss  Elizabeth  on  account  of  chil- 
dren. I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
hesitate  about  taking  her  into  my  ser- 
vice or  not,  but  I  know  I  sha'n't  hesi- 
tate about  keeping  her  there.  She  's  a 
perfect  servant.  All  this  happened  be- 
fore my  time,  and  I  don't  see  that  I  'm 
bound  to  respect  traditions,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  interrupting  the  even  tenor  of 
my  household's  way.  Well,  ckerie,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  statuesque  friend 
now  ? " 

"  I  'm  even  more  interested  in  her," 
said  Mary  Romayne.  "  She  has  trod- 
den the  winepress  alone.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  should  politely  insist  upon  her 
having  companionship.  I  should  sug- 
gest that  someone  take  his  turn  at  the 
pleasant  occupation.  But,  pshaw  !  it 's 
all  of  a  piece.  Evidently  the  command- 
ments are  perfectly  arbitrary.  They 
are  adjustable  and  reversible  and  eras- 
able. One  must  n't  lie, — but  lying  is  n't 
so  bad  as  stealing,  and — er — some  other 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  lying.  And 
one  needn't  honor  one's  parents now-a- 
days,  and  it  does  n't  matter  if  one  covets 
one's  neighbor's  goods  or  not, — only  it 
is  n't  very  good  form  to  talk  about  it. 
It 's  a  pity  a  little  more  trouble  wasn't 
taken  in  the  first  place,  and  the  com- 
mandments arranged  and  numbered  ac- 


cording to  their  consequence,  with  the 
seventh  at  the  beginning  as  least  im- 
portant, and  quite  subject  to  the  taste 
and  discretion  of  the  upper  classes." 

"  Mary,  Mary ! "  cried  Mrs.  Van  Helm. 
"  You  are  shockingly  offensive.  Pray, 
pardon  her,  Mrs.  Armory,  she  is  such 
an  extremist,  and  such  a  blind  partisan. 
But  she  is  shockingly  offensive." 

Probably  Mrs.  Armory  agreed  with 
her,  for  she  left  soon  after,  —  almost 
immediately, —  and  when  she  was  gone 
Mrs.  Van  Helm  reiterated  that  her  sis- 
ter had  been  shockingly  offensive. 

"  Well,  I  can  't  help  it,"  said  the  girl 
wearily.  "  I  'm  tired  and  sick  of  being 
immoderately  discreet." 

She  made  her  way  up  to  her  own  room 
and  sat  down  beside  the  window,  think- 
ing how  little  good  her  passionate  out- 
burst would  do  anyone,— herself  least  of 
all.  But  she  did  not  regret  it  on  that 
account.  She  did  not  regret  it  on  any 
account ;  she  only  deplored  its  futility. 
She  thought  she  had  a  key  to  Elizabeth's 
conclusion  against  her  marriage.  Prob- 
ably the  girl  had  no  courage  to  confess 
herself,  and  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  the  dishonor  of  secrecy.  She  thought, 
too,  she  had  a  clew  to  Philip  De  Peyster's 
remark  about  the  pedestal.  But  he  might 
have  refrained  from  that.  It  would  have 
been  more  decent  to  have  refrained. 
She  thought  she  would  wait  until  even- 
ing, and  then  see  if  she  could  not  help 
the  girl  to  greater  strength  of  will  and 
moral  courage.  But  she  would  not  be- 
gin by  letting  her  know  that  she  divined 
her  secret.  She  would  leave  her  the 
opportunity  of  disclosing  it  herself,  if 
she  chose  to  do  so  spontaneously.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  rob  her  of  the  vir- 
tue of  voluntary  confession,  nor  cheapen 
its  value  by  any  hint  of  foreknowledge. 

At  the  usual  hour  Elizabeth  appeared 
before  the  door,  ready  to  perform  her 
accustomed  service,  but  Miss  Romayne 
noticed  that  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  that  her  fingers  trembled 
as  they  unbound  her  hair. 
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"What  is  it,  Elizabeth?"  she  asked 
gently,  turning  half  around,  and  stretch- 
ing up  a  sympathetic  hand  to  touch  the 
girl's,  which  lay  upon  her  head. 
'  There  was  no  reply,  and  Mary  rose 
hastily  from  her  place.  The  young 
woman  was  standing  behind  her  chair, 
with  her  head  bowed  and  her  hands 
pressed  tight  against  her  face,  but  she 
made  no  sound. 

Miss  Romayne  took  a  step  nearer,  and 
touched  her  tenderly  upon  the  arm. 
"  Klizabeth,"  (she  could  not  have  said 
"  my  poor  girl,")  "  whatever  you  are  will- 
ing to  tell  me  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  hear. 
If  you  have  anything  on  your  heart  that 
sympathy  will  lighten,  let  me  know  it. 
Hut  tell  me  nothing  you  are  not  sure 
you  would  wish  me  to  know  tomorrow — 
at  another  time,  when  you  were  more 
comppsed.  I  mean,  I  do  not  wish  to 
force  a  confidence  you  might  regret 
later." 

She  was  talking  to  her  as  she  might 
have  talked  to  her  sister  Constance. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  and  managed 
to  say,  "  No,  I  should  not  regret  it.  I 
wish  to  tell  you.  But  I  am  not  unhap- 
py— only  very  humbled — very  grateful. 
It  has  come  to  me  often  of  late — since 
I  have  been  with  you,  miss,  that  certain 
things  I  had  thought  were  right  (or  at 
least,  not  wrong)  and  that  I  could  make 
up  for,  were  wrong  and  couldn't  be 
made  up  for.  I  don't  want  to  do  wrong 
any  more.  I  wish  to  be  good.  I  have  n't 
been  good,  but  I  thought  I  need  n't  tell 
of  it.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  of  it.  It 
hurt  me  too  much.  But  I  did  tell — to- 
night. I  told  Martin,  and  he  said — he 
was  not  hard  to  me — he  only  said— he 
was  sorry— and  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart 
would  break.  I  felt  wicked  before,  but 
I  was  always  proud,  and  I  held  my  head 
up.  But  now  I  am  ashamed.  O  miss, 
will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  I  told 
Martin  ? " 

And  then  she  told  the  same  story 
that  Mary  had  heard  earlier  in  the  day — 
at  scarcely  more  length,  and  with  abso- 


lute veracity.  She  did  not  indict  any- 
one else;  she  had  not  to  Martin.  It 
could  do  no  good ;  it  would  only  do 
harm.  He  was  not  in  her  walk  of  life, 
and  it  had  all  happened  years  ago. 

"Ah,  how  faithful  you  must  be  to 
your  husband,"  said  Mary;  "faithful, 
and  grateful  and  loving  all  your  life 
long." 

The  young  woman  bowed  her  head. 
"I  love  him  so,"  she  said  simply. 

Mrs.  Van  Helm  was  not  surprised 
when  she  heard  that  Elizabeth  was 
going  to  be  married. 

"I  told  you  he'd  be  able  to  cope  with 
her  reasons  if  he  wanted  to.  Evidently 
she  hasn't  given  him  the  one, par  excel- 
lence, or  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  to." 

"  She  told  him  what  Mrs.  Armory 
told  us,  if  that 's  what  you  mean,"  said 
Miss  Romayne. 

"And  he's  going  to  marry  her,  not- 
withstanding. His  taste  for  the  statu- 
esque must  be  disproportionate,"  re- 
turned her  sister. 

Elizabeth  was  married  a  couple  of 
weeks  later. 

If  the  new  maid  had  any  special  pred- 
ilection for  the  performance  of  tasks 
outside  her  province,  the  predilection 
did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Ro- 
mayne's  hair,  and  Mary  was  still  with- 
out an  attendant  of  her  own. 

Mrs.  Van  Helm  was  very  generous  to 
Elizabeth  on  the  occasion  of  her  wed- 
ding, which,  she  maintained,  was  virtu- 
ous of  her,  considering  the  loss  she  sus- 
tained through  the  event. 

"And  there  '11  be  no  one  to  help  poor 
Miss  Romayne  to  dress  for  the  clam- 
bake tomorrow  morning,  for  I  can't 
spare  Jeanne,"  said  she  plaintively, 
when  the  girl  came  to  bid  her  good  by 
before  leaving  for  the  church. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  '11  come,"  said  the 
young  woman  quickly;  "I  have  told 
Miss  Romayne  I  will  come." 

"  What !  Leave  your  husband  the 
morning  after  you  're  married  to  him  ? 
That  would  be  clever  !  " 
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"  He  will  understand,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth. 

Promptly  on  time  the  next  day  she 
made  her  appearance  before  Mary  Ro- 
mayne's  door.  She  was  radiant  ;  but 
her  radiance  was  of  a  wistful  cast.  She 
was  tearfully  happy.  She  told  Miss  Ro- 
mayne  why,what  time  she  was  arranging 
her  hair. 

"  After  we  were  married,  miss,"  she 
said,  "  we  walked  home  together  to  his 
little  house,  just  beyond  the  Park  here. 
And  when  we  got  there  the  children 
were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door,  and  he 
had  taught  them  to  call  me  '  Mother,' 
and  they  kissed  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  too  much  happiness.  And  every- 
thing was  so  clean  and  bright  and  home- 
like. We  had  our  supper  quietly  all 
together,  and  after  I  had  washed  the 
dishes  and  had  laid  them  away,  we — the 
children  and  Martin  and  I — sat  down  by 
the  kitchen  doorway,  and  it  was,  O  !  so 
sweet  and  calm  and  still.  I  had  the 
youpgest  girl  in  my  arms.  She  had  fallen 
asleep  there :  she  's  only  a  baby  child. 
And  by  and  by  I  noticed  that  the  chil- 
dren and  I  were  doing  all  the  talking. 
My  husband  was  very  still,  and  he  hadn't 
spoken  for  a  long  time.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  he 
was  thinking  how  happy  he  was,  with 
his  wife  and  children  about  him  so;  and 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  wanting 
to  make  it  complete ;  and  I  asked  him 
what  was  that,  and  he  said,  '  My  other 
child '  ;  and  this  morning  he  went  to 
fetch  him  home  to  me  ;  and  O  miss,  if 
my  husband  were  a  saint  on  high,  I 
could  n't  worship  him  more  than  I  do 
for  the  deed  he's  done  this  day." 

Mary  Romayne  did  not  speak.  After 
awhile  she  said  irrelevantly,  "  What  is 
your  husband's  work,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  He  is  Mr.  De  Peyster's  trainer, 
miss.  He  has  charge  of  all  his  horses." 

Up  to  this  time  Mary  Romayne  had 
persisted  in  her  course  of  '•  dallying  " 
with  Philip  De  Peyster,  but  her  dally- 
ing could  not  have  been  "undue"  or,  as 


he  had  said,  he  would  not  have  permit- 
ted it,  and  he  was  permitting  it.  That 
is,  he  was  even  more  averse  than  he  had 
been  in  the  first  place  to  considering 
himself  the  subject  of  an  unqualified 
rejection.  He  found,  as  time  went  on, 
that  it  would  be  more  and  more  distaste- 
ful to  him  to  feel  that  she  looked  upon 
herself  as  having  put  him  outside  the 
chance  of  recall. 

Her  sister  asked  her  one  day  what  she 
intended  "to  do  with  him." 

"Nothing,  I'm  waiting  for  time  to 
develop  my  knowledge  of  him.  When 
I  know  him  better  and  understand  him 
more,  I  may  marry  him." 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  that 
morning  that  led  to  her  knowing  him 
better,  even  though  it  tended  to  make 
her  understand  him  less. 

She  was  still  busy  with  her  toilet 
when  he  was  announced,  and  she  bade 
Elizabeth  to  say  she  would  be  down 
very  soon,  but  not  quite  immediately ; 
and  she  was  sorry  her  sister  could  not 
receive  him  at  once  in  her  stead,  but 
Mrs.  Van  Helm  was  also  in  her  dressing- 
room. 

She  finished  her  "  last  touches  "  much 
sooner  than  she  had  supposed  possible, 
and  ran  lightly  down  stairs,  pausing  at 
the  drawing-room  door  before  pushing 
through  the  curtains,  to  adjust  a  fold  or 
secure  a  pin.  As  she  stood  there  she 
heard  a  voice  at  her  side,  separated 
from  her  only  by  the  intervening  por- 
tiere. It  was  Philip  De  Peyster's  voice, 
and  he  was  saying  :  — 

"  Come  Elizabeth,  don't  be  a  fool.  A 
girl  in  your  position  can't  afford  to  be 
so  d — d  independent.  Hurry !  take  it ! 
'She'll  be  down  in  a  moment.  How  are 
you  going  to  manage  now  you  're  not 
earning  wages  any  more?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  let  him  support  it  ?  It  was  all 
very  well  while  you  had  your  wages,  but 
now  you  've  got  to  pocket  your  pride  to 
one  of  us,  and  it  'd  better  be  to  me  than 
to  him." 

A  second  later  Elizabeth  heard  the 
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tinkle  of  Miss  Romayne's  bell.  She  an- 
swered it  upon  the  instant. 

••  Klizabeth,"  said  the  girl  drearily, 
"  please  go  down  and  tell  Mr.  De  Peys- 
ter  that  I  cannot  receive  him  at  all  to- 
day,— not  today  nor  any  day.  Tell  him 
I  will  never  receive  him  again." 

The  young  woman  stood  irresolute 
for  a  moment,  astounded  out  of  her 
usual  perfect  control. 

Mrs.  Van  Helm,  who  had  just  rustled 
in,  gave  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"  What  ?  Are  you  going  to  dismiss 
him  like  that?  Wait,  Elizabeth  !  I  will 


go  down  and  explain, — he  will  demand 
an  explanation, — what  shall  I  say  is 
your  reason,  Mary  ?  You  must  have  a 
reason." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  reason,"  responded 
the  girl  bitterly,  "but  he  won't  be  able 
to  'cope'  with  it,  Constance.  Tell  him 
I  heard  what  he  said  just  now.  He  will 
understand." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  him  you  will  not  marry 
him  ?  "  inquired  her  sister. 

"  You  can  tell  him  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  married  his  trailer,"  said 
Mary  Romayne. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann. 


AH  ME! 

I  SAY  to  my  heart,  "Be  still! 

Beat  not  against  my  breast 

With  all  this  fierce  unrest  ; 

I  am  ill,  I  am  ill, — 

Fainting,  sinking  in  the  fire 

Of  a  passionate  desire 

That  consumes  my  thought  and  will. 

I  say  to  my  soul,  "In  vain 
You  beat  your  restless  wings 
'Gainst  the  cruel  bars  of  things 
That  imprison  and  restrain ; 
Turn  your  eyes  away,  be  strong, 
Captive  shall  you  be  not  long, 
But  your  prison  rent  in  twain." 

That  life  should  be,  ah  me! 
Longing,  and  never  joy ; 
Paltry  pleasures  that  cloy, 
And  writhings  to  be  free; 
Paintings,  cryings  to  the  sky, 
"My  God,  O  let  me  die," 
When  it  should  sweetest  be. 
Ah  me! 


Frances  Fuller  Victor. 
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THE  report  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies 
though  in  print  but  a  few  weeks,  has  been  accepted 
already,  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  pa- 
pers ever  published  in  this  country, — perhaps  the 
most  important.  Yet  its  importance  consists  not  so 
much  in  its  offering  any  new  light  on  the  subject,  as 
in  its  presenting  with  so  weighty  a  consensus  of  ap- 
proval views  that  have  long  been  familiar  to  every 
one  that  has  heard  the  subject  of  secondary  educa- 
tion intelligently  discussed.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system  of  University  accrediting 
that  recommendations,  of  the  report  so  far  as  they 
concern  high  schools  alone,  without  reference  t.o 
changes  in  elementary  schools,  so  nearly  describe 
the  work  of  any  fully  accredited  high  school  in  Cali- 
fornia. Indeed,  it  is  repeatedly  said  in  the  report  it- 
self that  these  things  are  actually  in  practice  in  the 
best  schools  already.  But  it  is  already  evident  that 
the  presentation  of  them  in  so  deliberate  a  manner, 
by  so  authoritative  a  committee,  is  going  to  make  an 
unprecedented  impression  on  university  and  school 
authorities.  The  Committee  of  Ten  that  makes 
the  report  was  constituted  at  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1892  ;  its  chairman  was  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  and  among  the  other  members  were  Dr. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ; 
President  Angell  of  Michigan ;  and  President  Tay- 
lor of  Vassar  ;  with  other  college  men,  and  princi- 
pals of  secondary  schools.  Nine  sub-committees 
were  organized  by  this  committee,  each  consisting  of 
ten  men,  who  were  to  represent  both  schools  and 
colleges,  and  all  sections  of  the  country ;  each  sub- 
committee was  to  confer  and  report  concerning  one 
branch  of  study,  as  follows  :  I.  Latin.  2.  Greek.  3. 
English.  4.  Other  Modern  Languages.  5.  Mathe- 
matics. 6.  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  7. 
Natural  History.  8.  History,  Civil  Government,  and 
Political  Economy.  9.  Geography.  The  reports 
were  to  consider  at  what  age  each  study  should  be 
begun  ;  how  many  hours  a  week  should  be  given  it; 
whether  there  should  be  any  different  treatment  of 
the  subject  for  those  who  are  going  to  college  and 
those  who  are  not;  and  other  questions  of  more  spe- 
cial nature.  On  points,  therefore,  on  which  unanim- 
ity appeared,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  spontaneous 
unanimity  of  ninety  carefully  chosen  men  from  all 
over  the  country,  who  brought  to  bear  on  the  topic 
both  the  special  learning  and  wide  view  of  college 
men  and  he  experience  of  the  high  school  teacher. 

THE  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking,  result 
that  appears  on  collating  the  nine  reports,  is  the 
unanimous  feeling  that  a  remodeling  of  the  element- 


ary school  courses  is  necessary  before  secondary 
school  studies  can  be  put  on  a  proper  footing*  The 
Greek  committee  only  does  not  recommend  that  its 
subject  should  be  begun  earlier  than  at  present.  The 
Latin  committee  recommends  that  the  study  be  be- 
gun, as  in  other  countries,  at  about  ten  years  old, — 
that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  grammar  school  pe- 
riod, according  to  the  distinction  usual  in  California; 
the  English  committee  and  the  two  Science  commit- 
tees, that  graded  systems  in  their  topics  run  through 
the  whole  course,  from  the  primary  school  up;  the 
Modern  Language  committee  that  German  or  French 
be  begun  as  an  elective  with  the  grammar  school 
course ;  the  Mathematics  committee  that  concrete 
geometry  begin  at  the  same  stage;  the  History  com- 
mittee that  biography,  mythology,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  as  well  as  American,  should  go 
back  into  the  grammar  school;  the  Geography  com- 
mittee that  this  subject,  from  the  primary  school  up, 
shall  include  all  that  pertains  to  the  description  of 
the  earth, — as  meteorology,  races,  religions,  govern- 
ments, etc.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contemplated  that 
the  children  in  the  lower  schools  shall  have  their 
hours  of  work  increased.  The  great  additions  to 
the  lower  courses  can  be  made  practicable  without, 
in  three  ways.  First,  by  cutting  out  a  great  deal 
now  in  the  course :  thus,  it  is  advised  that  some 
large  sections  of  arithmetic  go,  to  make  room  for  the 
concrete  geometry;  while  the  study  of  languages, 
especially  Latin,  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  gram- 
mar. Second,  by  the  co-ordination  of  studies: 
thus,  the  practice  in  English  composition  may  be 
obtained  quite  as:  well  by  means  of  the  written  ex- 
ercises in  natural  science;  and  systematic  mythology, 
history,  travel,  and  many  other  subjects,  may  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  the  time-honored  "reader." 
Third,  more  highly  trained  teachers  can  so  guide 
the  children  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  consid- 
erably more  work  in  a  given  time,  with  less  fatigue, 
than  at  present.  The  report  does  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize these  three  conditions  as  necessary  to  any  such 
remodeling  of  grammar  school  courses.  A  few 
years  ago  such  teachers  as  are  needed  could  scarcely 
have  been  found;  now,  the  great  increase  in  interest 
in  the  lower  schools  felt  in  the  universities  is  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  obtain  them,  if  boards  of  education 
once  realize  the  need.  The  normal  schools,  also, 
might  now  rise,  by  co-operation  with  the  universi- 
ties, to  a  higher  plane  than  at  present. 

THE  next  important  recommendation  on  which 
there  is  again  a  striking  unanimity,  is  that  no  differ- 
ence should  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
between  those  who  are  going  to  college  and  those 
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who  are  not.  The  best  way  for  one  is  the  best  for 
all.  This,  again,  will  probably  be  indorsed  by  all 
the  best  students  of  high  school  work. 

Now  comes  the  difficult  problem — the  distribu- 
tion of  time  among  the  studies.  The  committees  all 
agreed, — and  wisely,  surely, — that  no  scrappy,  dis- 
continuous instruction,  in  brief  courses,  should  be 
given :  continuance,  sequence,  thoroughness,  are  to 
be  sought.  But  the  courses  mapped  out  under  the 
nine  topics  would  take  at  least  twice  as  many  hours 
in  a  week  as  the  boy  or  girl  should  be  expected  to 
give.  It  follows  that  either  some  must  be  sacrificed, 
or,  while  all  are  offered,  no  one  child  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  take  all,  bul  election  among  them  shall  be 
permitted.  Here  the  work  of  the  nine  special  com- 
mittees ceases,  and  the  original  Committee  of  Ten, 
under  President  Eliot,  undertakes  the  drafting  of  a 
scheme  to  unite  their  recommendations  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  what  follows  we  have  no  longer 
the  strikingly  unanimous  verdict  of  a  large  number 
of  experts,  often  given  without  knowledge  of  each 
other's  views,  but  the  agreement  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber, arrived  at  by  consultation  and  compromise. 
First,  four  sample  courses  are  mapped  out:  a  "  Clas- 
sical," a  "Latin  Scientific,"  a  "Modern  Langua- 
ges,"andan  "English."  The  two  latter,  the  commit- 
tee take  pains  to  say,  they  unanimously  consider 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  two  former.  The  omission 
from  each  course  of  some  important  work  found  in 
the  others  is  recognized  as  a  matter  of  regret,  and  the 
effort  is  made  to  postpone  the  "  bifurcation  "  as  late 
as  possible,  that  the  pupil  may  have  a  chance  to  try 
himself  in  each  field  of  knowledge  before  choosing. 
Could  the  recommended  changes  in  grammar  school 
courses  be  made,  the  necessary  omissions  in  each  of 
these  high  school  courses  would  be  far  less  serious, — 
perhaps  might  be  altogether  avoided.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  parallel-course  system  is  therefore 
a  make-shift  one,  pending  the  reorganization  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  which  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  would  be  found.  This  reorganization 
should  not  be  so  difficult  in  the  best  private  acade- 
mies ;  but  will  not  be  so  easy  in  public  schools. 

So  FAR,  we  think,  all  students  of  education  will  go 
with  the  report,  and  hail  it  as  an  ally.  A  section  of 
more  doubtful  usefulness  follows, — written  unmistak- 
ably by  President  Eliot,  the  very  phraseology  being 
that  in  which  he  has  before  clothed  the  same  views. 
From  some  distinct  inconsistencies  with  what  pre- 
cedes, one  might  almost  suspect  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  not  the  one  that  drafted  the 
whole  report,  and  that  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
either  did  not  perceive,  or  passed  over  as  immaterial, 
some  discordances  here  introduced.  One  member, 
indeed,— President  Baker,  of  Colorado  University,— 
presented  a  minority  report,  protesting  against  this 
very  section.  Its  subject  is  admission  requirements 
of  colleges:  and  after  recommending  that  colleges 


and  scientific  schools  shall  admit  "  to  appropriate 
courses  "  the  graduates  of  any  one  of  the  courses  of 
a  good  high  school, — as  our  Western  universities  do, 
discriminating  however  between  the  degrees  given 
according  to  the  course, —  it  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  "any  groups  of  studies"  made  up  from  the 
studies  here  recommended  —  provided  that  only  cer- 
tain requirements  as  to  number  of  hours  in  all  and 
continuousness  of  study  are  met  —  be  accepted  by 
colleges  as  preparation ;  all  subjects  being  consid- 
ered equivalent  in  educational  rank.  Thus,  a  boy 
might  be  admitted  to  college,  for  example,  entire- 
ly without  preparation  in  mathematics,  the  time 
having  been  given  instead  to  French.  Yet  the  whole 
previous  section,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  the  report, 
assumes  as  an  essential  basis  of  recommendation  the 
different  educational  value  of  studies,  and  the  prime 
necessity  of  conserving  certain  ones  in  all  groups, 

'while  others  may  be  left  elective.  When  one  notes 
further  that  this- talk  of  "  the  democracy  of  studies  " 
is  coupled  with  irresponsibly  phrased  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  be  done,  and  that  even  in  this 
very  section,  wherever  a  distinct  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  is  made,  a  very  different 
proposition  replaces  it,  viz  :  that  any  one  of  the 

four  groups  offered  should  admit  to  corresponding 
courses, — and  sees  that  nine  tenths  of  the  readers  will 
take  the  chairman's  mere  suggestion  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee, — the  section  assumes  an 
aspect  even  disingenuous.  The  committee  undoubt- 
edly passed  on  this  section,  wording  and  all,  and  but 
one  of  the  ten  protested  ;  yet  it  certainly  seems  at 
this  distance  as  if  they  made  a  grave  error  in  allow- 
ing the  chairman's  well  known  hobby  to  be  interpo- 
lated, as  a  sort  of  suggestion,  into  the  midst  of  their 
formal,  and  quite  different  recommendations. 

THIS  is  the  only  serious  criticism  to  be  made  on  a 
document  otherwise  just,  wise,  and  prophetic  of 
great  educational  good.  Of  the  nine  supplement- 
ary ones,  the  reports  of  the  special  committees,  we 
have  not  space  here  to  speak:  they  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  important,  but  more  specially  to 
teachers  than  to  the  general  reader. 

THE  Midwinter  Fair  has  had  its  formal  opening, 
and  several  weeks  of  operation.  The  opening  day, 
with  seventy-two  thousand  pay  admissions,  went 
beyond  the  hopes  of  the  management,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly good  by  comparison  with  preceding  expo- 
sitions. The  days  that  have  followed  have  been  also 
good  in  average  attendance,  although  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  a  Fair  got  up  on  such  short  notice 
must  be  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  has  kept  many 
people  away.  Another  bar  to  full  attendance  in  these 
early  days  has  been  the  dislike  of  Californians  to  ven- 
ture a  trip  in  a  time  when  rain  is  possible,  in  view  of 
the  certain  sunshine  of  days  that  are  to  come.  This 
and  the  experience  of  other  expositions  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  point  of  attendance  will 
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be  a  success,  as  compared  with  any  pre-Columbian 
Fair.  The  days  of  waiting  have  been  rather  too 
much  of  a  strain  on  a  few  of  the  concessionaires, 
whose  heavy  expenses  began  weeks  before  the  Fair 
was  opened  at  all,  but  those  that  have  carried  it  so 
far  ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty  in  the  days  to 
come.  Very  few  touches  are  needed  to  make  the 
exhibit  complete.  The  Russian  section,  long  behind 
all  others  because,  it  is  said,  of  delayed  freight,  and 
damage  in  the  Chicago  Fair  fire,  is  rapidly  taking 
shape,  promising  to  be  worth  the  long  delay.  Even 
the  grassplats  and  palm  and  orange  shrubberies  will 
soon  be  in  good  condition.  The  question  whether 
the  Fair  is  a  success  in  point  of  artistic  beauty 
and  novelty  and  variety  of  exhibits,  and  truly  inter- 
national in  attendance  and  representation,  the 
OVERLAND  will  endeavor  to  put  its  readers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  by  the  April  issue.  It  is  to  be  a  Mid- 
winter Fair  number,  and  all  its  pictures  and  most  of 
its  text  are  to  be  given  to  that  subject. 

SINCE  our  last  issue,  San  Francisco  has  lost  one 
of  those  venerable  and  picturesque  figures  that  have 
a  real,  though  indefinable,  value  to  the  community 
life,  and  are  rare  in  our  younger  communities.  Col- 
onel Stevenson  was  born  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  brought  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  sol- 
diery to  California  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  as  every 
Californian  knows.  The  group  of  American  settlers 
who  were  in  California  before  the  gold  period  has 
still  a  good  many  living  representatives,  and  there 
are  even  several  well  known  figures  left  of  those  who 
were  in  the  State  before  the  American  conquest, 
and  far  back  into  the  Mexican  period.  But  as  most 
of  the  pioneers  were  very  young  men  when  they 
came  here,  while  Colonel  Stevenson  was  already  in 
mature  life,  he  had  reached  a  great  age  while  some 
of  his  predecessors  on  the  Coast  were  scarcely  yet  to 
be  called  old.  He  was  also  a  more  familiar  figure 
on  the  streets  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  kept  office  hours  till  just  before  his  last  illness 
when  he  was  nearly  ninety-four  years  old,  and  even 
after  he  had  given  up  work  he  went  about  a  great 
deal,  and  was  constantly  pointed  out  to  strangers, 
He  was  at  least  ninety  years  old  before  he  "began  to 
look  like  an  aged  man,  or  to  need  help  in  going 
about ;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  old  soldier  carrying 
his  years  so  lightly  certainly  gave  to  the  city  a  touch 
of  that  sort  of  "interest"  that  Matthew  Arnold 
thinks  so  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  countries 
than  anywhere  in  America,  and  so  important  a  part 
of  life. 

In  the  Sawunt-Warree  Jungle. 

WE  had  been  broiling  in  Sindh  for  two  long 
years,— then  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Bombay. 
So  Ballon,  O'Shaughnessy,  and  I,  got  a  month's  leave 
of  absence,  and  started  to  hunt  in  the  jungles  of  the 
the  North  Concan  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 

Sailing  in  a  pattiinar  —  a  native  craft  —  along  the 


Malabar  coast,  we  landed  at  Vingoorla,  and  thence 
we  traveled  in  palanquins  along  the  route  that  led 
into  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  until,  on  the 
third  evening,  we  reached  our  destination  near 
Sasooly.  There  our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  mango 
grove  near  a  large  jheel,  or  artificial  lake,  and  pres- 
ently the/a/e/,  or  head  man,  of  an  adjoining  village, 
accompanied  by  some  shikarrees — hunters — visited 
us.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  they  gave  us  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  surrounding  jungles 
were  full  of  game,  while  in  the  Banda  River  the 
mahaseer  —  the  salmon  of  India  —  could  be  caught 
in  abundance. 

So,  after  an  early  supper,  we  overhauled  our  guns 
and  fishing  tackle,  smoked  Trinchinopoli  cheroots, 
discussed  our  plans,  and  turned  in.  Then  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  but  the  voice  of  our 
Ramooser  watchman,  as  he  called  the  hours,  the 
hum  of  myriads  of  winged  insects,  and  the  shrill 
howling  of  a  pack  of  jackals. 

We  were  out  before  sunrise,  scattering  the  dew- 
drops  from  the  tall  grass,  and  getting  occasional  shots 
at  coveys  of  painted  partridges,  as  they  went  whir- 
ring up  from  the  dense  undergrowth,  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  river,  which  at  that  point  went  dash- 
ing and  whirling  along,  sometimes  in  deep,  dark 
pools,  and  then  again  in  rippling  shallows. 

Dalton  was  no  professor  of  "the  gentle  art,"  so 
he  took  some  of  the  shikarrees  and  started  into  the 
jungle  to  shoot  pea-fowl,  while  O'Shaughnessy  and 
I  remained  to  try  our  luck  at  angling.  The  stream 
was  some  thirty  yards  wide,  so  I  prepared  to  fish 
down  stream,  as  O'Shaughnessy  preferred  working 
upwards. 

I  had  a  trusty,  London-made  salmon  rod,  with 
sixty  yards  of  oiled  silk  line,  and  I  soon  attached  as 
stretcher  and  dropper  two  gaudy  flies,  all  crimson, 
blue,  and  gold,  like  tiny  humming-birds,  and  sent 
them  dancing  and  gleaming  across  the  current. 
Presently  there  was  a  slight,  round  eddy,  as  the 
bottom  fly  went  slipping  along,  and  at  the  next  cast, 
with  a  heavy  plunge,  the  line  went  cutting  through 
the  water,  while  the  stout  rod  was  bent  nearly 
double,  as  something,  all  glittering  like  burnished 
silver,  sprang  up  into  the  air  some  twenty  yards  down 
stream. 

"  Both  hurra  mutchee  sahib  ! —  (A  very  big  fish  ! )" 
exclaimed  my  native  attendant  ;  and  off  I  went, 
sometimes  plashing  through  the  shallows,  sometimes 
stumbling  over  fallen  logs  and  roots,  but  always 
keeping  a  tight  strain  on  the  fish. 

Occasionally  I  succeeded  in  checking  its  course, 
and  began  to  reel  in  the  line,  but  in  another  instant 
it  was  off  again,  as  if  with  renewed  vigor.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  its  efforts  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
while  its  silvery  sides  began  to  turn  upward,  until 
at  last  I  succeeded  in  drawing  it,  quite  exhausted, 
into  shallow  water.  My  follower  skillfully  slipped 
a  net  under  it,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  landing 
a  magnificent  ten  pound  mahaseer.  As  it  lay  quiv- 
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ering  on  the  river  bank,  I  did  not  envy  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory. 

I  succeeded  in  capturing  three  others,  but  the 
fourth  fish  fought  desperately,  and  after  a  protracted 
struggle  broke  away,  carrying  off  both  my  flies,  and 
leaving  me  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  biggest  fish  I 
had  hooked.  Somehow  it  always  is  the  largest  one 
that  gets  away. 

Gradually  the  river  had  become  darker  and  deep- 
er as  the  ground  became  more  level,  and  for  some 
time,  to  my  great  disgust,  I  had  not  got  a  rise,  when 
suddenly,  close  to  the  bank,  a  huge  pair  of  gaping 
jaws,  furnished  with  rows  of  sharp,  gleaming  teeth, 
emerged  from  the  water,  as  a  twelve-foot  alligator  — 
a  snuggur—  showed  his  ugly  head  and  cruel  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sank  out  of  sight. 

I  knew  then  that  there  were  no  more  mahaseers 
for  me  that  day,  and  as  it  was  near  tiffin-time,  I  re- 
turned to  our  camp.  Here  I  found  Dalton,  who 
had  succeeded  in  bagging  four  splendid  pea  fowl, 
with  quite  a  number  of  teal ;  while  O'Shaughnessy 
had  secured  two  mahaseers,  broken  his  rod,  and  got 
a  thorough  ducking  in  the  river,  while  striving  vain- 
ly to  secure  "a  regular  whale,  by  Jove,  sir." 

We  had  finished  tiffin  and  were  enjoying  our 
cheroots,  when  the  pale!  came  hurrying  up,  with  a 
crowd  of  affrighted  villagers,  and  startled  us  with 
the  intelligence  that  a  man-eating  tiger  had  just 
seized  and  carried  off  a  boy  who  had  been  herding 
cattle  on  the  plain  near  the  village. 

In  a  few  moments  all  of  us  were  busily  engaged  in 
examining  and  loading  our  rifles,  (for  this  was  before 
the  introduction  of  breech-loaders),  and  summoning 
our  shikarrees,  we  speedily  started  for  the  place 
where  the  tragedy  had  occurred. 

We  found  the  spot  whence  the  boy  had  been  car- 
ried off;  and  his  little  brother,  sobbing,  pointed  out 
where  the  tiger  had  seized  his  prey.  Only  a  few 
scattered  blood-stains  were  visible,  but  the  trained 
eyes  of  the  shikarrees  readily  discerned  the  trail 
that  the  brute  had  made  through  the  scrubby  thick- 
et ;  and  after  proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards  a  low 
growl  from  a  clump  of  bushes  warned  us  of  the 
tiger's  presence. 

The  foliage  was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  get  a 
view  of  his  body,  and  the  shikarrees  beat  their  tom- 
toms and  fired  their  matchlocks  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
dislodge  him.  At  last,  apparently  affrighted  at  the 
uproar,  the  brute  attempted  to  steal  away,  and  we 
caught  just  a  glimpse  of  a  yellow  streak  slipping 
through  the  long  grass. 

Our  rifles  seemed  to  make  but  one  report,  and 
for  a  second  the  tiger  appeared  to  sink  to  the  ground. 
But  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  glided  out  of 
sight  before  we  could  fire  again. 

In  the  thicket  from  which  he  had  emerged  we 
found  the  mangled  remains  of  the  unfortunate  cow- 
herd. Following  the  track  up,  the  shikarrees  de- 
clared that  the  beast  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  that  one  of  his  forelegs  was  probably  broken. 


We  pressed  along^cautiously.  After  we  had  gone 
about  a  mile,  the  trail  suddenly  led  down  into  a 
nullah,  or  dry  water  course,  some  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  ten  feet  in  depth.  We  halted  at  its  brink  to 
reconnoiter,  and  examined  the  ravine  carefully,  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  practicable  place  of  descent. 

The  upper  part  of  the  banks  projected  consider- 
ably beyond  the  lower,  which  had  evidently  been 
washed  out  during  the  rainy  season,  and  from  the 
low  savage  growls  and  fierce  snarling  that  we  could 
distinctly  hear,  it  was  evident  that  the  beast  had  re- 
treated into  some  den  or  cavity  beneath  the  opposite 
bank. 

We  sent  to  our  camp  for  rockets,  but  even  these 
fiery  missiles  had  no  effect.  At  last  Dalton  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  descend  into  the 
nullah  single-handed. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  tried  to  dissuade  him.  The 
natives  unwound  their  turbans  and  cummerbunds, — 
girdles, —  then,  passing  these  beneath  his  armpits, 
he  was  carefully  lowered.  He  held  a  rifle  in  each 
hand,  while  we  stood  with  our  guns  ready  in  case 
the  tiger  should  make  a  rush. 

When  Dalton  reached  the  bottom  of  the  nullah, 
he  laid  one  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  gazed  anxiously 
into  the  dark  recess  before  him,  which  was  evidently 
the  tiger's  den.  As  his  sight  became  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  he  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  sav- 
age beast,  and  see  its  eyes  glaring  viciously  as  it  tried 
to  gather  itself  up  for  the  final  spring.  Then  sink- 
ing on  one  knee,  he  aimed  straight  between  those 
blazing  orbs  ;  as  the  rifle  cracked,  the  man-eater 
sprang  convulsively  up  in  the  air  and  fell  dead. 

Our  shikarrees  quickly  scrambled  down  into  the 
nullah,  and  dragged  the  carcass  into  the  light.  It 
was  fully  eleven  feet  in  length,  but  the  hide  was  dis- 
figured by  hairless  patches,  like  those  on  a  mangy 
dog,  and  the  teeth  were  almost  worn  out. 

In  the  den  we  found  a  quantity  of  human  bones, 
and  several  silver  waist-bands,  bangles,  and  rings, 
which  were  recognized  by  the  villagers.  They  exulted 
in  the  destruction  of  their  merciless  enemy,  and 
almost  worshiped  Dalton  during  the  remainder  of 
our  stay  in  that  neighborhood. 

T.J.B. 

A  Boys'  Club. 

THE  cynic  who  claimed  that  the  chief  good  most 
charity  has  done  consists  in  its  deliverance  of  charit- 
able women  from  the  curse  of  idleness  has  come,  it 
must  be  admitted,  uncomfortably  near  the  truth.  In- 
discriminate giving  is  little  less  than  a  sin,  and  the 
man  or  woman  that  indulges  in  it  has  sown  the  seed 
of  pauperism,  and  perhaps  of  wickedness,  against 
whose  harvest  the  momentary  satisfaction  that  was 
afforded  the  giver  by  a  seemingly  generous  act  will 
stand  as  a  very  poor  recompense. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment in  the  world  where  we  find  a  more  urgent  need 
of  system  and  organization,  and  of  an  increase  of 
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rationality  at  the  expense  of  sentiment,  than  we  find 
in  the  department  of  charity.  It  was  this  great  need 
that  was  recognized  by  the  founders  of  Toynbee  Hall 
in  London  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  is  recognized 
in  this  country,  where  the  college  settlement  move- 
ment, although  hardly  yet  out  of  its  infancy,  can 
already  claim  four  thriving  institutions, — Hull  House 
in  Chicago,  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  two  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  settlement  workers  have  as  their  first  princi- 
ple the  belief  that  the  only  way  permanent  good  can 
be  done  among  the  dwellers  in  the  miserable  and 
squalid  parts  of  our  cities  is  by  living  among  them, 
and  lifting  them  by  every-day  example  and  help 
gradually  above  the  sordid  surroundings  which  have 
become  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  their  lives  that  they 
can  conceive  of  nothing  brighter  nor  better.  So  a 
house  in  their  very  midst  is  rented  by  the  workers, 
and  here  about  a  dozen  men  or  women  live,  some 
remaining  for  a  year,  some  for  a  longer  time.  The 
part  of  the  house  not  used  as  living  rooms  by  the 
occupants  is  given  up  to  club  purposes,  and  here 
mothers'  meetings,  sewing  circles,  smoking  councils 
for  the  men,  concerts,  lectures,  socials,  meetings  for 
the  children,  and  any  other  gatherings  that  can  be 
contrived  to  interest,  amuse,  or  instruct,  the  people 
of  the  district,  are  held  night  and  day.  Besides  this 
the  settlers  are  always  ready  with  advice  or  help,  and 
much  of  their  spare  time  is  spent  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  utterly  destitute  of  the  district. 

San  Francisco  has  no  college  settlement  as  yet, 
but  she  has  not  been  behind  her  sister  cities  in  good, 
substantial  work.  For  the  last  two  years  an  insti- 
tution approaching  a  college  settlement  as  nearly  as 
limited  numbers  and  means  would  permit  has  been 
conducted  in  this  city.  On  Oak  Grove  Avenue,  a 
small  thoroughfare  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  and 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  is  a  house  known  as  the 
Boys'  Club.  Here,  on  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  the  week,  classes  of  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
eight  to  eighteen,  assemble  and  are  taken  charge  of 
by  young  men  and  women  enough  interested  in  the 
work  to  give  their  time  and  services.  The  interior 
of  the  house  has  been  made  very  bright  and  attract- 
ive, and  no  trouble  has  been  spared  by  the  enthusiastic 
managers  in  their  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  little 
waifs  under  their  charge.  The  children  all  belong  to 
the  district  of  the  city  where  the  club  is  located,  and 
come,  of  course,  from  the  poorest  families  and  the 
most  miserable  so-called  homes.  The  classes  vary  in 
size  from  twelve  to  twenty  boys.  Part  of  the  time 
of  each  meeting  is  spent  in  some  simple  employment, 
— in  drawing  or  wood-carving  by  the  artistically 
inclined,  and  in  making  baskets  or  hammocks  or  in 
caning  chairs  by  the  others, — and  the  remaining 
time  is  taken  up  with  the  playing  of  some  simple,  in- 
structive game,  by  reading,  or  by  music ;  and  there 
is  at  least  one  place  where  "Ta-ra-ra -boom-de-ay" 
and  "Annie  Rooney  "  retain  their  pristine  popularity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to- 


ward the  teaching  of  trades,  for  that  has  been  im- 
possible in  an  institution  subject  to  so  many  limita- 
tions as  this  has  necessarily  been.  All  that  has  so 
far  been  attempted  is  to  create  in  the  boys  a  love 
for  good,  honest  work  and  simple  amusement,  and 
through  their  interest  in  their  club,  to  raise  them 
above  the  impulses  and  aims  they  come  in  contact 
with  at  home,  and  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evil  influences  that  are  bound  to  claim  every  street 
gamin. 

A  library  of  elevating  literature  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  club,  and  the  books  are  circulated  among 
the  boys  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  trust. 

On  an  appointed  Saturday  of  each  month  is  held 
an  entertainment,  which  is  planned  and  carried  out 
by  each  class  in  its  turn,  and  these  festivities  prove 
as  great  a  delight  to  the  audience,  as  pleasure  is  a 
rarity  in  their  young  lives. 

At  least  once  a  year  each  class  is  treated  to  a  day 
in  the  pure  country  air,  and  to  a  substantial  lunch- 
eon ;  and  the  thorough  enjoyment  which  the  picnick- 
ers derive  from  their  outing  shows  that  such  days 
are  as  novel  to  them  as  is  the  greatest  luxury  to  more 
fortunate  children.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  the  little 
ones  plan  where  they  want  to  go  and  what  they  want 
to  eat  a  whole  year  ahead.  A  trip  to  Angel  Island 
is  a  very  ordinary  enterprise  to  most  of  us,  but  the 
wonderful  possibilities  that  such  an  expedition  sug- 
gested to  one  little  fellow  were  hinted  by  his  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  place  he  was  going  to  was  so  called 
because  angels  lived  there. 

Admittance  to  membership  in  the  club  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  boy's  age,  and  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  shown  by  his  manner  and  appear- 
ance. No  religious  requirement  of  any  kind  is  made  ; 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  the  little  philoso- 
phers who  have  constructed  their  own  systems  of 
the  world  to  accord  with  the  treatment  they  have 
received  at  its  hands, —  all  are  received  on  the  same 
footing.  And  of  course  no  religious  instruction  is 
attempted  ;  all  that  is  tried  in  that  line  is  to  con- 
vince the  children  that  honesty  and  the  Golden  Rule 
are  the  safest  guides  of  life. 

And  this  is  a  meager  outline  of  the  work  that 
Boys'  Clubs  are  doing  in  this  and  in  other  large 
cities ;  their  work  has  perhaps  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  possibilities  offered,  and  their  direct 
results  as  yet  smaller  still,  for  the  work  is  necessarily 
one  of  evolution.  But  they  have  laid  the  right  foun- 
dation ;  they  have  worked  on  the  principle  that  we 
are  all,  with  a  few  wonderful  exceptions,  children  of 
our  surroundings,  and  so  they  have  tried  to  throw  a 
little  of  the  refining  influence  of  love  into  the  many 
sunless  lives  which  have  come  under  their  protec- 
tion, to  prove  to  the  young,  unformed  characters 
that  there  are  many  who  care  whether  they  develop 
into  honorable  men  or  into  prison  birds,  and  to  show 
them  that  despite  the  dark  side  of  the  world  there 
is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  lovable  in  life,  and  that 
it  is  this  that  they  are  to  live  and  stnve  for. 

Mabel  Hall. 
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Influence  of  Spanish-Californian  Woman. 

CALIFORNIA  resents  forty-nine!  This  protest  is 
instinctive.  Its  very  existence  is  a  surprise  to 
strangers,  who  know  but  of  Argonaut  days. 

But  these  are  but  of  yesterday.  What  of  the  day 
before  ?  This  growth  was  a  graft.  What  of  the  pa- 
rent stem  ? 

And  so,  not  in  the  self-respecting  and  dignified 
New  England  and  "interior  "  settlements  that  today 
inhabit  California's  valleys  and  mesas,  and  have 
made  the  name  of  California  a  synonym  for  harvests 
so  stupendous  that  they  determine  the  price  of  grain 
in  the  marts  of  the  world  ;  not  in  the  representa- 
tives of  that  elder  and  yet  more  splendidly  audacious 
immigration  that  has  revolutionized  commerce  with 
its  wealth  of  subterranean  treasure  ;  nor  yet  in  the 
half-sacred  hegira  of  the  Huguenots  at  Carolina,  and 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, — but  far  away  from  these 
in  the  not  less  heroic  and  half-divine  coming  of  the 
Castilian  discoverer,  and  even  in  the  tawny  Mexi- 
can, does  the  Californian  of  today  seek  the  matrix  of 
his  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  contribution  to 
the  world's  civilization. 

And  in  spite  of  her  State  emblems,  the  inspiring 
Genius  of  California — venerated  as  much  as  the  Cal- 
ifornian is  capable  of  venerating  anything — is  not 
the  bear  of  Fremont,  nor  even  the  yellow  poppy,  but 
this  apparition  of  charms  dubiously  blended — Indi- 
dian,  Mexican,  Spanish — which  stands  framed  in 
the  morning  twilight  of  his  history.  "  Apparition  " 
do  I  call  her  ?  Nay,  verily,  warm  flesh  and  blood  is 
she  in  his  memory.  Were  there  ever  such  sweet- 
hearts, wives,  and  mothers,  as  these?  How  they 
contrast  with  the  half- exhausted,  worn,  and  prema- 
turely old  "  helpmates  "  that  were  half-led,  half- 
dragged  hither  by  restless  adventurers  from  New 
Kngland  and  Michigan  forty-five  years  ago! 

The  deepest  inspiration  and  the  final  cause  of 
State  or  National  development  roots  in  the  religious 
idea.  Now  compare,  as  a  source  of  influence,  the 
heterogeneous  agglomeration  of  faiths  and  anti-faiths 
—  Methodism,  Calvinism,  Liberalism,  Skepticism  — 
of  this  later  immigration,  with  the  sacred  circle  of 
the  Church  drawn  about  that  first  sisterhood  of 
California !  Half  heathen,  half  Christian,  they 
were  wholly  possessed  by  a  deep  religious  sentiment, 
after  the  ritual  of  the  most  picturesque  religion  in 
the  world,  as  interpreted  by  the  utterances  of  their 
saviour,  (for  such  he  is  fondly  believed  to  be  by 
thousands,)  who  was  born  in  the  year  1732  on  that 
small  island,  Mallorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Juni- 
pero  Serra.  The  zeal  of  God  inhabited  this  man. 
At  sixteen  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  he 
penetrated  Mexico,  where  he  became  the  Messiah 
of  the  Indians.  Thence  he  ascended  to  that  fabled 
enchanted  region,  whose  rumor  had  long  held  sway 
among  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  elder  continent. 

Away  back  in  the  black-lettered  pages  of  Feliciant 
de  Silva  and  Amadis  de  Gaul,  there  was  legend  of 
the  Ethiopian  queen  who  inhabited  California,  the 


fair  island  west  of  the  Indias.  What  romance  could 
be  more  familiar  to  the  Spanish  navigators  who  later 
touched  these  shores  !  There  were  the  Hesperides 
that  lured  them  from  home  ;  there  later  was  found 
the  lotos-land  that  made  them  remember  it  no  more. 
Here  at  the  world's  end  Nature  had  made  her  su- 
preme effort.  While  the  happy  wild  man  lay  out- 
outstretched  upon  the  softly  rounded  promontory, 
sunning  himself,  lulled  by  the  low  tones  of  the  ocean, 
there  came  to  these  Arcadian  shores  men  from  afar. 
Thither  Father  Junipero  brought  the  first  women  of 
Mexican,  Indian,  and  Castilian  strain  that  ever  saw 
California.  Where  will  you  find  more  virtue,  indus- 
try, uprightness,  and  domesticity,  than  among  these 
same  mothers,  who,  during  all  the  hardships  of  a 
first  colonization,  so  faithfully  fulfilled  their  part? 

The  motives  of  great  immigrations  have  never 
been  the  noblest.  But  California's  first  one  was  the 
not>lest  in  its  history,  if  not  in  any  history.  And  we 
may  not  question  the  savages,  cause  for  gratitude  to 
the  good  Fathers.  The  Western  Coast  does  not  suf- 
fer in  comparison  with  the  East. 

One  is  justified  in  giving  full  sway  to  imagination 
in  depicting  California  before  the  coming  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. It  was  one  of  the  ideal  spots  of  earth,  and 
nowhere  else  has  there  been  a  less  painful,  more 
gradual,  and  in  the  best  sense,  natural  transition, 
than  that  which  followed  the  trail  of  the  little  band 
of  missionaries.  Then  began  the  real  influence  of 
woman.  The  women  as  a  class  were  much  superior 
to  the  men.  .  They  were  the  industrious  ones  ;  their 
numerous  duties  left  them  little  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  even  had  they  had  the  best  facili- 
ties,— but  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
priests  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  woman's  duties 
lay  within  the  home :  she  it  was  who  reared  the 
large  families,  prepared  the  winter's  stores,  wove  the 
material  for  clothing,  baked,  brewed,  and  attended 
to  the  whole  economy  of  the  household.  If  a  mother 
had  leisure  and  the  inclination,  she  undertook  the 
instruction  of  the  daughters  of  several  families,  not 
in  books,  but  in  baking,  washing,  weaving,  and  em- 
broidery. 

As  the  missions  flourished,  little  towns  or  pueblos 
sprang  up,  clustering  around  the  church  or  mission 
as  a  nucleus.  Relatives  from  Spain  and  Mexico* 
hearing  of  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  soon  joined 
them,  and  upon  application  grants  of  land  were  made 
to  those  who  showed  a  willingness  to  cultivate  the 
soil ;  but  even  then  they  came  slowly,  and  life  was 
simple  and  free  from  strife.  California  has  thus  had 
an  unique  history, — the  one  blot  upon  it  being  the 
American  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  by  which  one 
of  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  people  under  the 
sun  was  robbed  until  it  had  nothing  left  worth  rob- 
bing, by  the  American  people,  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag  ! 

But  it  was  the  women  who  made  of  it  an  Arcadia. 
They  diffused  the  half -pathetic,  half-dangerous 
charm  over  all  the  broad  acres  and  happy  valleys. 
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One  could  travel  from  the  beautiful  bay  on  the  north 
to  the  lowest  curl  of  the  golden  horn,  and  find  shelter 
and  entertainment  at  every  door.  There  was  not  a 
public  hotel  in  the  State  of  California  but  one  be- 
came a  guest,  a  member  of  the  family,  so  long  as 
one  wished  to  tarry.  True,  this  was  not  a  time  of 
intellectual  growth,  but  these  are  the  elements  of  it, 
and  this  the  amalgamation. 

.What  is  thy  name?  asked  the  Israelite  of  his 
mysterious  antagonist,— because  name  meant  char- 
acter,— and  the  names  that  christen  California's 
mountains  and  mesas,  towns  and  shores,  are  of  Cas- 
tilian  baptism. 

Jessie  Fremont  Perry. 


A  Correction. 

EDITOR  OVERLAND  :  The  story  of  Minnie-Wah- 
Wah,  told  by  W.  Arthur  Jones  in  the  OVERLAND 
for  February,  is  one  of  many  similar  tales  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  early  settlers.  I  know 
not  how  true  it  may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Doctor  Whitman 
was  murdered  by  the  Flat-heads  of  Montana.  The 
massacre  was  by  the  Cayuse  Indians  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Jones  gives  the  name  of  the  mission  as  "  Waiti- 
peii."  It  should  be  written  ''  Wai-lat-pu," — mean- 
ing, the  place  of  rye  grass.  Very  respectfully, 

Henry  Kelling, 
Secretary  Whitman  Historical  Society. 
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The  floslem  World.i 

THE  editor  of  this  new  journal  was  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Haiderabad,  India,  the  chief  city 
of  a  Mohammedan  native  State.  We  learn  that  he 
was  educated  as  a  Christian  in  America,  and  that 
after  much  searching  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
Christianity  as  a  practical  religion.  His  life  in  India 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  a 
Moslem  community,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  realization  of  actual  brotherhood  among 
men,  which  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things  that  Islam 
always  has  accomplished  in  the  past  and  which  it 
accomplishes  now  to  a  great  extent.  His  observa- 
tion of  the  practical  outcome  of  Mohammedanism 
led  him  to  study  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  and  his 
study  led  him  to  belief.  Accordingly  he  became  a 
Moslem,  and  devoted  some  time  to  an  apprentice- 
ship under  native  masters  in  India.  In  1892  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  consul  of  the  United  States, 
and  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  Moslem  mission  in  America. 

He  has  set  about  this  in  modern  fashion  :  he  holds 
himself  ready  to  deliver  lectures,  and  he  has  es- 
tablished a  monthly  journal  to  reach  those  to  whom 
he  cannot  speak.  The  office  of  the  journal  in  New 
York  serves  as  Moslem  headquarters  for  the  United 
States,  where  letters  of  inquiry  are  answered,  Mos- 
lem books  distributed,  and  where  advice  regarding 
the  establishment  of  local  societies  and  clubs  for  re- 
search is  freely  given. 

Seven  numbers  of  the  Moslem  World  have  been 
issued  up  to  this  time,  and  some  notice  of  this  re- 
markable attempt  should  be  recorded  in  these  pages. 

The  Moslem  World.^-  Mohammed  Alexander  Webb, 
Editor  :  No.  i,  May,  to  No.  7,  November:  1893. 


There  are  many  aspects  in  which  the  Moslem 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  may  be  regarded. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  sending  missionaries 
all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  a  new  experience  for  us 
to  receive  one  from  a  Mohammedan  country.  From 
time  to  time  a  mild  Brahmin  has  strayed  into  Bos- 
ton, or  an  occasional  Buddhist  to  New  York.  But 
they  have  scarcely  been  taken  seriously.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  newspapers  of  the  country  (densely 
ignorant  as  most  of  them  are  regarding  Islam)  have, 
on  the  whole,  received  this  new  mission  seriously 
and  respectfully.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  this,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire too  curiously  regarding  them.  The  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Webb  has  obtained  a  hearing  and  has  not 
been  howled  down  by  a  sudden  storm  of  ridicule,  as 
was  at  least  possible.  He  has  obtained  a  place  to 
speak  from  ,  an  it  will  be  an  interesting  thing  to 
observe  the  future  progress  of  the  first  Moslem  mis- 
sionary to  the  United  States. 

The  situation,  as  viewed  from  the  outside,  is  an 
embarrassing  one.  From  the  inside  it  probably  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  to  him.  Islam  is  a  simple  reli- 
gion to  preach.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God ;  and 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God. "  The  unity  of  God 
is  a  simple  doctrine,  easily  understanded  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  has  made 
it  more  or  less  familiar;  and  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  churches  have  been  attacked 
by  Unitarians  from  the  time  of  Arius  to  that  of 
Starr  King. 

The  first  half  of  the  formulary  is,  at  least,  not  un- 
familiar. The  legation  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed 
is  a  difficulty.  The  blood  of  all  English-speaking 
people  still  contains  ancestral  drops  that  protest 
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against  auld  Mahonnd.  However,  it  is  a  far  cry 
back  to  the  Crusades,  and  the  inherited  prejudices 
are  possibly  worn  out  by  this  time.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle will  probably  not  be  doctrinal  objection  to 
the  fundamental  formula  of  Islam.  Probably  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  Mr.  Webb's  in- 
quirers will  ask  him,  How  about  polygamy?  How 
about  the  position  of  women  ?  The  Moslem  World 
has  treated  this  question  on  several  occasions,  and 
has  taken  the  entirely  defensible  position  that  polyg- 
amy is  by  no  means  an  essential  thing  in  Moslem 
practice,  and  that  the  monogamic  marriage  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  modern  Moslem  ideas.  It  is  clear 
that  the  American  crusade  is  to  be  fought  on  the 
one-man-one-wife  program  ;  so  that  as  a  practical 
question  polygamy  will  not  be  discussed,  and  may 
here  be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for 
the  outsider  to  conceive  just  how  the  propaganda  is 
to  go  on.  It  cannot  flourish  by  merely  attempting 
to  replace  the  abstract  principles  of  Christianity  by 
the  abstractions  of  Islam.  The  latter  are  simpler, 
no  doubt.  Any  one  can  comprehend  the  unity  of 
God,  while  the  Trinity  of  the  Nicene  creed  requires 
more  thought.  But  the  battle  will  probably  not  be 
on  that  ground.  If  it  is  transferred  to  the  questions 
of  theoretical  morality,  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are 
milder,  and  gentler,  and  more  sympathetic  to  us  than 
the  justice  of  Mohammed, — though  that,  too,  is 
kind.  The  strongest  practical  argument  in  favor  of 
Mohammedanism  is  only  to  be  seen  in  a  Moslem 
country, —  namely,  the  efficacious  brotherhood  of 
Moslems. 

If  these  views  are  correct;  if  the  success  of  the 
mission  will  not  turn  on  the  discussion  of  the  ab- 
stract principles  at  the  base  of  the  two  religions ; 
and  if,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  not  turn  on 
the  comparison  of  the  happiness  and  brotherhood 
of  a  Moslem  community  with  that  of  a  correspond- 
ing Christian  one,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  before 
us  the  Moslem  quarter  of  Haiderabad  and  the  iron- 
workers' quarter  of  Pittsburgh  simultaneously ;  it 
seems  to  an  outsider  that  there  is  very  little  hope 
for  the  new  missionary.  No  doubt  some  local  clubs 
will  he  formed  to  read  the  Koran,  (or  much  better, 
the  speeches  of  Mohammed,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,) 
or  the  life  of  Mohammed.  No  doubt  a  few  persons 
who  are  discontented  will  try  the  new  religion  offered. 
Hut  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  new  religion 
cannot  show  its  best  side — its  practical  brotherhood, 
to  wit, — its  American  mission  seems  to  be  doomed 
to  failure. 

In  looking  over  the  numbers  of  the  Moslem  World 
it  appears  that  its  line  of  attack  on  Christianity  is 
not  very  well  chosen.  The  attack  seems  to  consist 
in  clipping  from  newspapers  accounts  of  the  crimes 
of  Christians,  and  especially  of  Christian  clergymen, 
and  more  particularly  of  crimes  against  women — se- 
duction, rape,  etc.  No  doubt  such  crimes  are  to  be 
severely  reprehended.  They  are  so  reprehended  in 
this  country  as  elsewhere.  The  corresponding  crimes 


do  not  occur  so  frequently  in  Moslem  countries, 
largely  because  Moslems  marry  young  always,  and 
marry  often  in  many  cases.  There  are  not  many 
Moslem  newspapers  to  make  clippings  from,  but  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  extract  from  books,  para- 
graphs to  set  over  against  those  of  the  Moslem  World^ 
in  which  the  actions  of  Mohammedans  would  appear 
in  an  unpleasant  light.  Pederasty  has  an  ugly 
sound  to  European  ears.  But  all  such  recriminations 
are  idle.  Religious  and  other  reforms  are  made, 
not  by  denouncing  the  bad,  but  by  holding  up  a 
glorious  ideal  of  the  good.  It  is  not  much  to  the 
purpose  to  attempt  to  prove  that  Mohammed's  wars 
were  all  defensive,  and  that  he  used  no  force  to  com- 
pel adherence  to  Islam,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  use  force  for  that  purpose ;  and  in 
the  second,  people  like  him  all  the  better  for  it.  If 
a  Moslem  army  could  raise  tlie  standard  of  holy  war 
in  Massachusetts,  and  could  make  a  victorious  march 
to  California,  offering  the  usual  terms, — become  a 
Moslem,  or  agree  to  pay  tribute,  or  die, — then  Mr. 
Webb  might  hope  for  converts,  and  to  add  the  title 
ghazi  to  his  name, — conqueror  of  the  infidel.  But 
this  method  is  now  impossible  outside  of  -Asia  or 
Africa.  No  other  method  will  serve.  The  mission 
of  Islam  appears  to  be  to  conquer,  subdue,  civilize, 
and  to  make  happy,  the  inferior  races, — the  intel- 
lectually inferior.  There  is  an  immense  field  of  use- 
fulness and  success  open  to  Moslems  in  Africa.  We 
believe  there  is  practically  none  in  North  America. 

Funk  &  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary. 

WE  have  received  Volume  I  of  this  new  diction- 
ary, which  has  the  advantage  over  the  present  stand- 
ard popular  dictionaries  of  a  more  recent  revision  by 
scholars.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  expensive  a  book 
as  a  good  dictionary  is  one  that  needs  constant  bring- 
ing to  date  :  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  to  be 
helped,  since  language  is  a  living,  and  growing,  and 
changing  thing.  The  long  reign  of  the  two  standard 
authorities,  Webster  and  Worcester,  keeping  the 
same  names  under  whatever  revision,  had  some  un- 
desirable effects  in  making  precise  persons  of  mod- 
erate education  —  schoolmistresses,  for  instance  — 
think  of  language  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  posses- 
sion, with  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  using  every 
word,  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal.  Usage, 
however,  will  not  be  bound  by  any  dictionary,  and 
changes  will  take  place,  in  spite  of  the  dictionaries 
and  schools, —  which,  however,  are  unquestionably 
agencies  of  tremendous  potency  in  checking  the  rap- 
idity of  change.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  language 
so  copious  as  the  English,  carrying  now  such  increas- 
ingly subtle  powers  of  distinction  in  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  used  by  so  great  numbers  of  widely  separ- 
ated people,  would  be  able  to  keep  its  powers  already 
gained  without  such  standards.  Change  would 
easily  run  into  disintegration.  New  great  diction- 
aries from  time  to  time,  compiled  by  expensive  corps 
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of  learned  editors,  seems  the  only  wayto  preserve 
without  cramping  our  language. 

The  present  publication  does  not  compete  with 
the  Century  dictionary  in  fullness,  but  expects  rather 
to  meet  the  ordinary  uses  of  home  and  school.  It 
purports  to  follow,  not  lead,  usage  ;  yet  we  find  such 
a  novelty  as  abl,  as  alternative  for  able  in  the  suffix, 
—  thus  "  capabl,"  "blamabl."  In  selection  of  words 
it  does  not  try  to  include  absolutely  all  that  have 
ever  been  used  in  English,  but  rejects  the  individual 
whims  of  obscure  authors,  as  it  ought ;  and  gives 
students  some  credit  for  ability  to  understand  the 
original  compounds  and  figurative  uses  of  words  in 
great  authors.  No  dictionary  can  be  quite  consistent 
and  satisfactory  in  this  kind  of  discrimination. 

To  new  words  and  the  words  of  special  sciences 
and  studies,  especial  attention  has  been  paid,  and 
the  services  of  specialists  have  been  freely  called  in. 

A  Pre- Revolutionary  Biography.1 

College  Tom  is  a  biography  of  a  remarkable  man. 
Thomas  Hazard  sprang  from  one  among  the  sturdy 
lot  of  independents  and  schismatics  that  found  a 
refuge  in  Rhode  Island  under  the  tolerant  leader- 
ship of  Roger  Williams.  The  Hazard  family  (the 
name  is  spelled  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  ways, 
Hassard,  Haszard,  etc.)  were  Quakers,  well-to-do 
farmers  and  sheep  raisers.  The  member  of  the  fam- 
ily here  considered  acquired  his  name  of  College 
Tom  by  his  attendance  at  Yale,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  a  degree.  Even  so  much  of  an 
education  made  him  a  prominent  member  of  the 
community, —  for  the  other  characteristics  of  strong 
sense  and  sterling  honesty  he  shared  with  many  of 
his  neighbors, —  and  for  along  series  of  years  he 
was  clerk  of  Friends'  Meeting,  and  a  man  much  con- 
sulted in  all  public  matters.  His  papers  and  ac- 
count books,  carefully  kept,  with  many  a  quaint  entry 
and  side  annotation,  are  the  material  from  which 
his  great-grand-daughter  has  compiled  her  book. 

It  is  a  minute  and  exact  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
pre- Revolutionary  farmer  in  New  England,  with  its 
rude  plenty  and  its  careful  frugality  strangely  com- 
pounded, its  valuable  lessons  in  economics  given  by 
the  great  variety  and  fluctuating  value  of  moneys, 
and  its  strong  moral  element  as  well.  For  the 
thing  that  makes  College  Tom  more  worthy  than 
any  of  his  immediate  fellows  to  have  his  biography 
recorded  and  studied,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  leader 
of  his  sect  in  taking  the  stand  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion that  made  the  Society  of  Friends  a  shaping 
force  in  our  national  history.  There  were  slaves  in 
Rhode  Island  and  in  New  England  generally  at 
that  time  ;  College  Tom's  father  had  many  of  them, 
and  was  gravely  displeased  with  his  son  for  his  new 
tenderness  of  conscience  in  the  matter.  That  breach 
was  afterward  healed,  however,  for  the  father  later 

College  Tom.  By  Caroline  Hazard.  Boston: 
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learned  to  respect  his  son's  scruples,  though  he 
never  attained  to  them  himself. 

The  Revolution  made  but  little  change  in  the 
Hazard  household.  The  fluctuations  of  "lawful 
money"  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the  Spanish 
milled  dollars  grew  scarcer,  and  that  was  all.  Actual 
military  operations  came  no  nearer  this  Peace  Dale 
country  than  Newport,  or  perhaps  some  scare  of  a 
water  attack,  and  the  Quaker  principles  were  proof 
against  any  temptation  to  enlist  either  for  King  or 
Congress.  The  Friends,  however  strongly  patriotic, 
had  not  the  intense  and  'almost  religious  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  War  for  Independence  that  they 
had  when  their  own  strongest  testimony  (that  against 
slavery)  was  the  question  at  stake.  Large  numbers 
of  the  young  men  of  that  society  did  find  the  Rebel- 
lion too  strong  an  appeal  for  their  non-resistance 
principles  to  withstand.  A  few  of  them  did  enlist 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  notably  Rhode  Island's 
greatest  general,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  College  Tom  that  he  could  do  so. 

College  Tom,  then,  was  a  leader  among  the  first 
sect  in  America  that  set  its  face  strongly  against  hu- 
man slavery,  and  even  before  the  Revolution,  had 
reached  a  standpoint  on  that  subject,  which  was  not 
gained  by  the  country  at  large  for  nearly  a  century. 

Miss  Hazard  has  done  well  her  labor  of  love,  pre- 
senting to  us  the  picture  gained  from  these  musty 
deeds  and  yellowed  ledger  pages. 

The  publishers,  too,  have  done  their  part  well ;  the 
book  has  large  type,  broad  margins,  some  excellent 
fac  similes  of  antique  documents  and  Continental 
currency,  and  is  beautifully  though  simply  bound. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Miss  MITFORD'S  delightful  English  and  pretty 
neighborhood  sketches  make  the  little  volume  of  her 
work  recently  published  welcome.1  It  will  serve  by 
its  dainty  binding  and  convenient  shape  to  entice 
many  of  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  into 
the  company  of  this  famous  woman.  They  will  be 
charmed  and  profited  by  the  friendship.  In  reading 
these  close  descriptions  of  village  life,  the  reader 
wonders  how  the  volume,  in  its  day,  was  received  by 
those  who  could  read  at  all  in  the  little  village  whose 
inhabitants  are  so  minutely  portrayed.  They  were 
not  remarkable  people  in  any  way,  and  how  did  they 
like  to  have  their  faces,  their  garments,  their  houses, 
and  their  habits  so  searchingly  scrutinized  and  set 
before  the  world  ?  Then  again,  could  the  same  meth- 
od be  successfully  followed  now,  and  in  other  sur- 
roundings, and  meet  with  the  same  success,  or  with 
any  success  ?  Probably  not,  as  to  immediate  and 
local  success,  but  such  work,  so  it  is  acute  and  honest, 
grows  valuable  in  proportion  to  distance  of  time  and 
place. 

It  was  hardly  a  happy  thought  for  Professor  Gore 
to  choose  the  present  day  to  issue  a  book  on  Par- 

2  Our  Village.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  New  York : 
Charles  L.  Webster.  1893. 
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ractice^  based  on  the  patriotic  idea  that 
Americans  ought  to  use  in  their  deliberative  assem- 
blies a  manual  embodying  the  rules  of  procedure  in 
Congress,  rather  than  those  of  Parliament  or  any 
foreign  body.  A  code  of  rules,  he  maintains,  so 
made  up,  is  a  great  help  to  the  effective  and  rapid 
transaction  of  business.  As  yet  the  current  Con- 
gressional dispatches  hardly  bear  out  the  claim, 
telling  of  days  and  days  of  filibustering  and  wran- 
gling on  points  of  order,  of  blocked  wheels  and  vio- 
lent altercations.  The  reader  quickly  turns  for 
example  in  this  Manual  to  the  subject  of  quorums 
hoping  to  learn  how  that  vnexed  question  of  the  pres- 
ent day  lies  in  an  impartial  mind.  There  is  little 
help  in  the  result.  "A  vote  which  exhibits  the  lack 
of  a  quorum  is  null  and  void.  [But  if  members 
present  and  not  voting  make  with  those  voting  a 
quorum  the  vote  is  regular.  Speaker  Reed]."  All 
through  the  manual  one  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
needless  complexity,  as  if  the  rules  were  intended 
to  offer  chances  for  the  obstruction  of  business, 
rather  than  helps  toward  its  dispatch.  This  may  be 

'Congressional  Manual  of  Parliamentary   Practice 
By  J.  Howard  Gore.    Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardet.i :  1893. 


necessary  in  a  body  like  Congress  where  such  mo- 
mentous results  might  follow  hasty  action,  but  surely 
any  less  serious  business  may  better  be  done  by  dis- 
regarding two  thirds  of  the  Congressional  rules. 
Possibly  the  present  ferment  in  Congress  may  result 
in  working  out  a  more  effective  system,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  Professor  Gore's  book  may  then  be 
useful. 

Books  Received. 

A  Bundle  of  Life.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  New 
York  :  J.  S.  Tait  &  Sons  :  1893. 

The  Gist  of  Whist.     By  Charles  E.  Coffin.     Ibid. 

A  Protege  of  Jack  Hamlin's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1894. 

The  Little  Old  Man.  By  Uncle  Charley.  Syra- 
cuse, New  York:  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1893. 

Boys  As  They  Are  Made,  and  How  to  Remake 
Them.  By  Franklin  H.  Briggs.  Ibid. 

Romance  of  a  Dry  Goods  Drummer.  By  Marie 
Walsh.  New  York  :  The  Mascot  Pub.  Co.:  1893. 

The  Political  Economy.  By  Henry  W.  Wood . 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard  :  1894. 


WHEN  You  SNEEZE 


Cough,    Choke,    and     Gasp 
for  Breath, 

BEWARE ! 

It  May  be  a  Serious  Symptom 


"  Last  Spring,  I  was  taken  down  with 
La  Grippe.  At  times  I  was  completely  pros- 
trated, and  so  difficult  was  my  breathing 
that  my  breast  seemed  as  if  confined  in  an 
iron  cage.     I  procured  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  no  sooner  had  I  began 
taking  it  than  relief  followed.    1  could  not 
believe  tliat  the  effect  would  be  so  rapid  and 
the  cure  so  complete.     It  is  truly  a  won- 
derful medicine  and  marvelous  in  its  results."— W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Crook  City,  S.  D. 
J.  T.  COOKE,  Publisher,  Waynesborough,  Va.,  writes:    "I  have  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  for  coughs  and  colds  for  years,  and  am  never  without  a  bottle  in  my  house. 
It  is  superior  to  any  other." 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Prompt  to   Act,   Sure  to   Cure 


No  bicycle  ever  made  at  all  approaches  them  in 
beauty  and  style  joined  to  excellence  of  construc- 
tion ;  none  so  strongly  appeals  to  the  experienced 
rider  as  meeting  every  requirement  of  a  perfect 
mount. 

The  need  of  repairs  for  Columbias  will  be  infre- 
quent under  our  new  system  of  inspection,  which 
now  begins  with  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  raw 
material  by  a  metallurgist,  and  only  ends  when 
thorough  tests  have  been  made  of  the  complete 
machine  and  all  its  parts. 


1894  Standard  Price,  $125.00. 


POPE    MFG.    CO. 


Seven  newly  designed  wheels  are  shown 
in  our  1894  Catalogue  which  will  interest 
every  cyclist.  Our  agents  flirnish  it  free, 
or  we  mail  it  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 

CHICAGO,  HARTFORD. 


When  vou  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Straws  show 

which    way   the    wind 
"**"    blows.   Watch  them — 
and  be  convinced.  When  you  see  all  sorts 
of   washing  powders  patterned 

^= after  Pearline;  when  you  see  it 

imitated  in  appearance,  in  name, 
in  everything  except  merit;  when 
you  find  three  persons  using  Pearl- 
ine  where  two  used  it  a  year  ago;  when  you  hear  it  as 
a  household  word  with  the  best  housekeepers ;  when 
you  find  its  former  enemies  now  its  staunchest  friends ; 
— then  you  may  know  the  wind  is   taking  you  along 
toward  Pearline. 

Why  not  go  with  it  ?    You  are  losing  money  by 
trying  to  head  the  other  way ;  money,  and  labor, 
and  time  and  patience. 

Go  with  the  rest — use  Pearline — and  you  stop 
losing,  and  begin  to  gain.  Millions  realize  that  there 
is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — with 
Pearline. 


'Blowing 


Peddlers  and  some  grocers  will  tell  you,  "  this  is  as  good 
as"  or  "the  same  as  Pearline."  IT'S  FALSE— but  what  a 
puff  for  Pearline.  »99  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


'in    fcrje   purest   rrjaterials, 
vet  ig  clearjsirj^   healthful,  puri- 
fyiy-4.       FOR  THE  COMPLEXION,  it  is 
;->-i!  to  arjy  otrjer. 
— SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

^PiSMn      BUTTERMILK     SOAP 
V^^Oy    \\J  COMPANY, 

186-187  WABA8H  AVE.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
&T  Over  4,000,000  Cakes  told  in  1893. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  /  NY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jl?e  Qub 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee  these 
Cocktails  to  be  made 
of  absolutely  pure  and 
well  matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing  equal 
to  the  best  cocktails 
served  over  any  bar 
in  the  world;  being 
compounded  in  accu- 
rate proportions,  they 
will  always  be  round 
of  uniform  qnality, 
and,  blending  thor- 
oughly, are  superior 
to  those  mixed  as 
wanted. 

We  prefer  you 
should  buy  of  your 
dealer.  I(  he  does  not 
1«.'<'I>  them  wo  will 
send  a  selection  of 
four  bottles,  prepaid, 
for  $6.00. 

G.F.HEUBLEIN&BRO. 

Sole  Proprietors, 

39  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Hartford,Conn..  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W. 

London,  Eng. 

t3F~  For  sale  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers  . 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.' 


Smiles  are  becoming  only  when  the  Lips  Display  Pretty  Teeth. 

The  shells  of  the  ocean  yield  110  pearl  that  can 
exceed  in  beauty  Teeth  whitened  and  cleansed  with 
that  incomparable  Dentifrice,  Fragrant 

SOZODOHT 

which  hardens  and  invigorates  the  GUMS,  purifies  and 
perfumes  the  BREATH,  beautifies  and  preserves  the 
TEETH  from  youth  to  old  age. 

By  those  who  have  used  it,  it  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  of  the  toilet.  It  thoroughly  re- 
moves tartar  from  the  teeth,  without  injuring  the  enamel. 

Persons  afraid  to  laugh  lest  they  should  disclose  the 
discoloration  of  their  teeth,  have  only  to  brush  them 
every  day  with  Fragrant 

SOZODOHT    i 

in  order  to  remove  the  blemish.  No  article  for  the 
toilet  possesses  a  greater  claim  to  public  confidence, 
and  to  few  are  accorded  such  a  large  share  of  public 
favor. 

Sold   by   Druggists    and   Fancy    Goods   Dealers. 

^JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENsT 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
Grold    Medal,    Paris    Exposition,    188O, 
AND  THE  AWARD  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO. 

Criterion  and  Parabolon  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticons,  Oil,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World's 
Fair,  Scripture,  Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  pub- 
lic lectures  or  private  talks. 

Catalogues     I    D   pni  T  *  PO       "  *"**"  *"  *"  7°%7 
free.         '•  B  •  "UL  '  *  UU<      189  La  Sallo  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Sensation  of  the  Year. 

28-inch  size  28  Ibs..  fitted  with  Wa- 
verley  Clincher  Tires,  made  under 
Gormully  &  Jeff ery 'a  Patents. 

Equal  to  any  High  Grade  Bicycle  made,  regard- 
less of  price.    Full  line  24, 26  and  28-inch  sizes, 
Ladies  and  Gents.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "A,"  mailed 
free.  INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY, 

Z  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A. 


Strictly  High  Grade. 
Warranted  One  Year. 


the  fruit  securely,  allow* 
irjg  thje    celicioug   pu'p   t°   be   re- j 


rrjoved  without  soilirjgttje  fingers.  I 

feve  wished  for,  j) 


AN    ORANGE    HOLDER. 
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&>      Iijsigt  on     your  Jeweler's 
orje   ab    orjce    frorrj 

PAIRPOINT   MFG.    CO., 

NEW   BEDFORD,    MASS. 
NEW  YORK.  ::  ::  "  CHICAGO. 


MEDAL  &:  DIPLOMA 


IHPERIAL  GRANUM.— Children  are  kept  in 
health,   and    in    thousands    of  cases 
invalids    have   been    restored    to    perfect 
health  by  its  use. — The  Independent,  N.  Y. 

inPERIAL  QRANUM.— We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  from  personal  knowledge 
of  its  good  qualities,  for  we  have  used 
it. — The  Congregatlonalist,  Boston,  flass. 

IHPER1AL  GRANUn  is  really  a  capital 
food,  one  that  can  be  commended  as 
furnishing  the  best  principles  for  infant 
diet.— Pharmaceutical  Record,  N.  Y. 

From  a  constant  use  of  IMPERIAL, 
QR ANU/1  in  our  family  extending  over 
several  years,  we  are  enabled  to  certify  to 
its  excellence.— New  York  Christian  Weekly. 


IMPERIAL      GRANUM.— The      greatest 
possible  care  is  used  in  its  manufacture, 
as     we    can    testify,    having    visited     the 

factory. — The  Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 

IMPERIAL  QRANUM  is  unexcelled,  sup- 
plementing most  effectively  the  treatment 
by  physicians  of  weak  and  irritable  stomachs 

Of  young  and  Old  alike. — The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

IMPERIAL  QRANUfl  is  used  with  the 
happiest  effect  in  cases  where  no  other  food 
can  be  retained,  and  we  confidently  recom- 
mend it  in  all  such  cases. — The  Methodist,  N.  Y. 

IMPERIAL  QRANUM.— We  have  recom- 
mended it  in  many  cases,  and  have  found 
it  to  assimilate  and  nourish  when  nothing 
else  could  be  retained — Christian  at  Work,  N.  Y. 


SOLD    BY    DRUGGISTS.     Shipping   Agents   JOHN    CARLE   &   SONS,    New    York. 

When  you  Tite,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OVERLANDS. 

JANUARY. 

Wind  and  Wave,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.     With  illustration. 

Some  Comments  on  Babies,  Milicent  W.  Shinn.     With  28  illustrations. 

Travis  Hallett's  Half- Back,  Frank  N orris.     With  illustration. 

Two  Sunsets,  Earnest  Malcolm  Shipley. 

Onward,  Alice  Henry. 

A  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jacob  Voorsanger. 

Non  Visus,  Namie  Harrison. 

A  Bribe  Defeated,  Colvin  B.  Brown.     With  2  illustrations. 

Silence,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

Micronesia,  Isaiah  Bray.     With  6  illustrations. 

Heralds  of  Day,  Aurilla  Furber. 

The  Rich  Fool  and  the  Clever  Pauper,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

The  Magic  Pot,  Leonard  Kip. 

Love,  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

Finnegan's  Absalom,  Alice  MacGowan. 

William  T.  Coleman,  A.  S.  Hallidie. 

A  Last  Resort,  Ada  E.  Ferris. 

Adios,  San  Zanja !  B.  C.  Cory.    With  2  illustrations. 

Famous  Paintings  Owned  on  the  West  Coast.     XIII.     Fromentin's  Simoom. 

With  illustration. 

A  Reminiscence,  Laura  Brace  Bates.     With  2  illustrations. 
A  Modern  Knight,  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
Kaiana  and  the  Shark-God,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
A  Contrast,  Juliette  Estelle  Mathis. 
After  the  Fire.     Chapters  I-II.     Quien. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

FEBRUARY. 

Poems  of  the  Northwest.     With  12  illustrations. 

Lines  on  the  Evergreen  State,  Ernest  M.  Shipley. 

The  Columbia  River,  John  R.  Rathom. 

Mount  Hood,   Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 

At  the  Falls,  Frank  C.  Teck. 

Mount  Baker,  Ella  Higginson. 

Copalis,  Herbert  Bashford. 

Autumn  on  the  Columbia,  S.  A.  Clarke. 

Port  Townsend,  Leonard  S.  Clark. 

To  Beatrice,  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 

A  Case  of  Heredity,  Ella  Beecher  Gittings. 

Night  Wind,  Aurilla  Furber. 

Northern  Seaside  Resorts,  Frances  Fuller  Victor.     With  8  illustrations. 

After  the  Fire.     Chapters  III-VIII.     Concluded.     Quien. 

Is  It  Practicable  to  Regulate  Immigration  ?    John  Chetwood,  Jr. 

Lincoln's  Federal  Townsite,  Herbert  Heywood.     With  illustration. 

Famous  Paintings   Owned   on  the   West  Coast.       XIV.       E.  L.  Weeks 's 

' '  Street  in  Cairo . ' '     With  illustration . 

A  Story  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  /.  B.  Reinhart.     With  2  illustrations. 
The  Disappearance  of  Judge  Watson,    W.  Arthur  Jones. 
Early  Days  on  Elliot  Bay,  Rose  Simmons. 
The  Rhododendron  Bells.     With  illustration. 

Up  the  Columbia  in  1857,  Fred  M.  Stocking.     With  8  illustrations. 
Minnie-Wah-Wah,    W.  Arthur  Jones. 

An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Robert  the  Simple,  H.  Elton  Smith. 
Those  Who  Heard,   Sarah  Comstock. 

A  Forest  Songster  of  Western  Washington,  R.  H.  Lawrence. 
An  Encounter  with  Chinese  Smugglers,  /.  C.  Nat  trass. 
Recent  Fiction,  Etc.,  and  Book  Reviews. 


The  twenty-second  volume  of  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY-  continues  the  steady  progress  from 
good  to  betterjwhich  the  magazine  began  with 
its  second  number.  It  is  Western  without  being 
provincial,  and  [[uses  the  rich  store  of  material 
afforded  by  California  history,  antiquities,  scenery, 
and  strangely  mingled  population,  without  neglect- 
ing that  gathered  from  older  civilizations.  Its 
independence  and  its  general  tone  give  ii;  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  magazines  published  in  the 
East  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  before 
Americans  became  so  doubtful  of  their  equality 
with  Englishmen!  as  to  ^ee'  compelled  to  assert 
it  at  brief  intervals,  but  its  field  of  vision  is 
broader  and  its  serious  articles  far  more  weighty. 
The  present  volume  contains  many  admirable 
pictures  and  clever  stories. — Boston  Pilot. 


The  genuine  Rogers  Silverware 
is  marked  "1847." 


There  are  imitations,  all  stamped  Rogers, 
but  not  "  l8.}7."  When  buying  Spoons, 
Knives,  Forks,  etc.,  look  for  "  1847  "  and 
you  will  get  the  old  original  quality,  famous 
for  its  wear. 

Every  housewife  will  be  interested  in  our 
leaflet  of  new  designs.  Mailed  free.  Trade  Mark 

on  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Etc. 
Manufactured  only  by  the 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn., 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  England. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  these  goods. 


Don't  Dose  your  Stomach 

lUlJIj,     with  a  lot  of  patent  medicines  In  hopes  of  curing 
Hi  coughs  and   colds,  lame  sides  and   aching   backs, 
rheumatism,  kidney  pains  or  neuralgia;  use  a  rem- 
edy that  will  do  its  wprk  while  you  work,  use  what 
physicians  recommend  and  use  Dr.  Grosvenor's 

BELL-GAP-SIG 
PLASTERS. 

»****<•  Bell-cap-sio  Plasters  and  I  are  old 
friends,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are 
the  best  plasters  made,  for  I  have  tried  all  kinds,  and 
1  think  I  am  competent  to  judge.  Old  Dr.  Mabon, 
of  Allegheny,  at  one  time  prescribed  two  or  three 
kinds  of  plasters  for  me,  but  none  of  them  had  the 
slightest  effect,  when  a  neighbor  insisted  on  my  try- 
ing a  Bell-cap-sio  Plaster.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
ever  since  I  and  my  friends  have  been  using  them, 
and  no  other.  I  know  that  after  my  experience  Dr. 
Mabon,  before  his  death,  would  never  prescribe  any 
other  kind  of  plaster  but  Bell-cap-sic. 
"  Yours  truly, 

" Emsworth,  Pa.,  Kov.  3, 1893.       "  Mrs.  Quo.  LYLK." 

Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  cure  by  absorption,  when  all 
others  fall.  Try  one,  and  you  will  say,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  that  they 

Give  Quick  Relief 

From  Pain. 

CAUTION.— The  genuine  Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  have  a  picture  of  a  Bell  In  the  back  cloth— look  for  it.    For  sale  by 
Druggists  everywhere— 25  cents  each— or  J.  M.  OROSVENOR  &  CO., Boston,  Mass.  C 

I/  D  F*  IVfl  I    I  M     f~*  D  P  A  1V1        the  best  dentifrice  made  for  cleansing  the  teeth  and  purifying  the  breath. 
IV  t\«--'  IrlL- 1  IN     V/rVL-'/*!  TI»     Samples  sent  free.    Try  one.    J.  M.  GROSVENOR  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


GOODYEAR'S 


"GOLD  SEAL" 

RUBBER  HOSE 


Is  the  Best. 


COTTON  HOSE,  RUBBER   LINED. 

Rubber  Goods. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

E.  H.  PEASE,  Vice  Pres.  and  Manager, 

577  &  579  Market  St.  1     73  &  75  First  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Or. 


:  :  BANK  SAFES  :  : 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Go. 


LATEST   IMPROVED 


WHY  NOT 


^H^Hi^^B^JinZr^B^^^ 

Gopij  jjoui1  Lettefg? 


AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

SOLE  AGENT, 
No.  6  California  Street, 

SA.N    KRA.NCISCO. 

A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  in 
exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 

P.  O.  Bo«  1674.  Established  in  1853. 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Mftfs.,  Importers  and  Jobbers 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 

BROOMS    AND    WHISKS, 

Wrapping  Paper,   Paper  Bags,  Twines,  Brushes,  Etc 

232-230-228-226    FRONT   ST.,  S.   F. 

BROOM  FACTORY  113  DAVIS  ST.,  (top  floor). 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers.  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Siablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS, Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


Well,  one  reason  why  many  persons  do    . 
not,  is  because  the  old  style,  with  a  Water 
Pot  and  Brush,  takes   so  long,   and  "is  a    <  ( 
bother,"  and  many  new  styles  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

We  are  selling  the 


ic^  Copying  Boolfr" 


with  which  by  the  use  of  a  moistening 
pad,  this  bother  is  avoided,  and  letters  can 
be  copied  in  one-half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired. 

Orders  promptly  filled  by 

Bacon  Printing  Company, 

Sole  Agents, 


WE    PRINT 

The  Overland. 


508  Clay  Street, 

Corner  Sansome. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17   AND   19   FREMONT    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS    FOR   C.   B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


STEEDMAN'S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

When  baby  is  teething  or  feverish,  ask  youi 
druggist  for  Stmlman's  Soothing  Powders. 


A  SCHOLARSHIP 


in  either  of  the  leading 
Business  Colleges  in  Sar 
Francisco  or  Oakland  is  offered  for  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY:—  or  t 
liberal  CASH  commission  will  beallowed  to  author 
ized  agents.  For  full  particulars  address 

Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co., 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building, 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


HARDWOOD 

THICK  OR  THIN. 


FL22RS 


Send  for  my  New  Catalogue,  fully  illus- 
trated with  Artistic  Patterns  for  Halls, 
Dining-Rooms,  Parlors  or  Chambers. 

Finest  Wax  Polish  and  Weighted  Brushes. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON,  RACINE,  WIS 


THE  NAMETO  REMEMBER 

when  buying  a 


BICYCLE 


A.  W.GUMP 
&CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

$30.00  to  $50.00  Saved 


Ceylon  Teas 


SECOND-HAND  Bicycles.   Lists  Free.   Over  2,OOO 
in  stock.    Cash  or  time.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

delighted  all  at  the  World's   Fair' 
Sample   package   sent  to  any  par; 
of  the  United  States  for  six  cents' 
with  price-list.     Goods  sent  prepaid.     Address 

I  ft  PORTERS  TEA  CO.,  60  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES.  SELECT  PARTIES. 

Organized  1882.     Elegantly  illustrated  '•  Itinerary." 
HOWARD  S.  PAINE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TH 


WORLD'S  FAIR  I 


MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

onr  INCl  ABTOR  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  It  will  pij  YOU  to  lend  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

Reliable  Ineubator  Co.,  qnlney,  HI- 


splendid  Silk  pieces,  assorted  brigh     colors,  250.     <;  packs  $i. 
Silk,  Plush,  and  Velvet,  40  large  pieces,  assorted  colors,  500. 

Lemarie's  Silk  Mills    Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 

HOLY  LAND,  CALIFORNIA,  BER- 
MUDA, FLORIDA,  MEXICO,  Etc. 

Select  parties ;    best  ticketing  facilities  ;    choicest 
ocean  berths.    Send  for  "TOURIST  GAZETTE." 
M.  GAZE   &  SONS,  113  Broadway,  N.  Y.    (Est.  1844.) 
Official  Ticket  Agents  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 

QIIM  I  IT  PAI  IFfiRMI  A  •  '  "|;  PLEIADES  of 

OUI1-L.II     UMLirUnnUM.  the  Republic— the  seven 
southern  counties — told  of  in  a  double  MIDWINTER  ANNUAL  of 
the  Los  ANGRLES  TIMES.     Rarest  region  of  the  Union.    10  cts. 
Address  THE  TIMES,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

two-cent  Stamps  we  will  send  you 
_„      -    a  brilliant  Gem  of   unusual    color 
and  acopy  of  "  The  Great  Divide.'"  provided 
you  write  you  saw  this  in  the  OvjcBi>Ain>. 
Address.  "The  Great  Divide." Denver, Colo. 


STUDY 


CCHAUTAUQUA  PLAN-) 
Able  Professors  —  Thorough  Course, 
Leading  to  Degree  of  LL.  B.  (Incorpo- 
rated.) Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW.  . 
21-34   Keaper    lllk.,    Chicago. 


The  Highest  Medal 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893, 
Awarded  to  the 

Munson 
Typewriter 


MUNSON  NO.  ,.  The  m<)St  elast;c  and 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  . 

STANDARD  MACHINE. 
Absolute  Alignment.     Interchangeable  Type-wheel. 


|  Perfect  Work. 


o   tell   you   the 

whole  story  here.     Send  us  your  address  for  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  and  particulars. 

THE  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

162  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


jl 

No.  1. 1 

il 

il 

il 
I 


1 3  cts.  to  50  cts.  a  roll. 
Send  8  cts.  for  100  fine 
I  samples.  $1  will  buy 

.handsome  pa-per  and 

border  for  a  large  room.    THOS.  J.  MYEUS, 
1206  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WALL  Sti  PAPER 


YOUR 
•  •  _  . 

For  beauty  and  economy  cannot  be  excelled.    Send  10  cents 
for  postage,  and  receive  100  samples  Fine  Wall  Paper,  with 
matched  borders  and  ceilings. 
Wm.  "Wallace,  1625  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATION 


_  CURE. 

Address   UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.    All. 
(Treatise  mailed  free.)  75  43d  St.,  Chicago.  Ill- 

For  Good  Living  %£tf$SkSti 

lustrated  booklet,  "  From  RancliTo  Table,'  a  write-up 
of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  great  plains,  from  the 
"  branding  of  the  maverick  "  to  the  "  round-up  of  the 
prime  steer  into  Res  Brand  Beef  Extract. 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


•  f>       •  Watcbe^  Bans,  Buggies,  Harnew, 

At       I  UP  I  Art  SewliutM«rhlni-«,Orpin«,Bli!Y«le», 

HI  ~  Y\      I.P  Furm  Tools,  S»feS,et«,  List  AEK. 

ni     A  •     I    1WU  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


MY 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

I>UTth«  Oxford  Imprond  SINGER  Snr- 
ing  Machine,  with  a  complete  nt  of  at- 
s and  guaranteed  for  10  prart  Shipped  any- 

-    w  30  Java'  trial.     A'o  monty  reepArtd  in  oo- 

»once.  75.001)  now  in  use.   World's  Fair  Medal  awarded. 

BUT  from   faotorr,  sare    dealers'  and    annti'  proBt. 

Write    to-day  for  our    LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE- 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  A?e.,  Chicago,  111. 


FRENCH,GERMAN,SPANISH,ITALIAN 

Part  I .,  either  language,  sent  free  on  receipt  2-cent  stamp. 

MEISTERSCHAFT  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

O  l_l  f^l  D~TLJ  A  M  F^  Y°u  can  write  sentences  in  an 
OnVjK  I  nMINL-J  hour  by  the  celebrated  non- 
shading,  non-position,  connective  vowel  PERNIN  method. 
Read  like  print ;  great  brevity.  Lessons  by  MAIL.  Trial  Free. 
Write  H.  M.  PERN  IN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PLAYS f 


alofrues.  Speakers,  for  Schoo. 
ub  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
.  S.  DENISON.  Pub.Chicago.lll 


THOUSANDS  Have  Saved  Tealers'  BIG  PROFITS 
BY  BUYING  IHRCT  FROM  US  a^ 

FACTORY  PH  CES.  BICYCLESallstyles,_ 
New  and  Finest  Makt-s.     Write  for  ele- 
gant  '94FKEK  CATALOGrEandjol 
our  armv  of  deliffhted  customers. 
SIEC  &  WALPOLE  MFC.  CO., 
275        S.    WABASH  AVK.,  CHICAGO,  ILU 


MTien  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Ovei'land  Monthly." 


•   •   •  -AND •  •  •  • 

STRONG 


PRINTING 
PLATE 

UFACTURERS 

430'PINE'ST 

SANfMSCO' 

HALF-TONE 


ENGRAVING 

•A    SPECIALTY 


A    California  Grape  Cure. 

HE  PURE,  CONCENTRATED,  UNFERMENTED 

GRAPE  JUICE.  (SANITAS  BRAND,) 

Settled  only  by  the  California  Grape  Food  Company, 

OF  LOS  QATOS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Contains  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  richest  and  ripest  California  Grapes, 
without  the  skins  or  seeds.  It  is  concentrated  by  a  new  process,  without  boiling, 
nd  in  one  minute,  thus  retaining  all  the  flavor,  food  and  medicinal  properties  for 
fhich  the  grape  has  been  noted  for  two  thousand  years. 

As  a  pure  food,  a  health  giving  drink,  and  a  non-alcoholic  beverage  it  is 
uperior  to  anything  now  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  and  that  it  will 
eep  for  months  after  being  uncorked,  without  spoiling.  Put  up  only  in  pint 
ottles,  each  of  which  contains  the  equivalent  of  one-half  gallon  of  pure,  fresh 
irape  Juice. 

KOR     SALE     BY     ALL     DRUQQISTS. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  QEN'L  EASTERN  AGENCY, 

.08  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.         145  Broadway,  New  York. 

SELLING  AGENCIES, 

77  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  27  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Every  thing  for  the  "  House  Beautiful.' 


CARPETS, 

FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY. 

\As  \)^"  \^/ 

7(\  sf\  ^^ 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 

641-647  MARKET  STREET, 

San    Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  meutiou  "The  Overland  Monthly.'1 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  frot 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Frai 
cisco.  Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber,  and  marine  insurance  news  are  specit 

features. 

«^»  »•• 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS, $2.5O  PER  ANNUM: 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Reviev 
ing  all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A    JOURNAL   OF  RURAL  INDUSTRY, 
MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR.         Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publisher 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  "California  Orchard  and  Farm1'  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  $3.50. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINI 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW, 


Montgomery   Block:, 


San.   Francisco. 


MONTHLY,   85.0O  PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  whi< 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Cor 
merce  on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamb 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  offic 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

We  club  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  California  Bankers'  Magazine,  for  $6. 50  per  year.  Subscri 
tions  may  begin  with  any  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  but  with  the  MAY  number  of  the  Californ 
Bankers'  Magazine,  because  of  technical  references. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


$1.50  per  Year.  Tenth  Year. 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
AND  VINE. 

(ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY./ 

Treats  of  the 

Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vineyards 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Henry  A.  Brainara,  Publisher, 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


World's  Parliament  Religions 

By  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  BAR- 
ROWS, in  two  volumes  of  800 
pages  each,  230  illustrations. 
Silk  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00;  Ameri- 
can Morocco,  $9.00;  Full  Turkey 
Morocco  Gilt,  $12.00.  "All  other 
publications  are  unauthorized, 
unofficial,  inaccurate, incom- 
plete and  misleading,  H.  H, 
Higgenbotham."  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town. 

THE  KING  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  MARKET  Si 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.' 


You  have  the  earth 
We  have  the  seeds 
Get  our  catalogue 


SUNSET  SEED   AND  PLANT  CO. 

(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 
427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 


ARE  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  OLD. 


CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  NEW. 


I A  choice  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries 
I  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your 
lections. 

H.  H.   MOORE, 

542    CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

KING'S 

DUO   BOOK  STORE, 

15   Fourth   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Ltalogues  on  application.  Libraries  purchased 

IDEAS  WANTED 

lr  VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE,  the  foremost  journal  of  wit 
ler  pnblished  in  any  land  or  language.  To  every  person  who 
III  send  one  or  more  Original  Ideas,  which  shall  receive  the 
Idorsement  of  the  editorial  staff,  Ten  Dollars  apiece  will  be 
m.  Ideas  are  valuable.  For  specimens  of  required  work  send 
|  cents  silver  only  for  sample  copy.  Non-professional  writers 
:ially  invited  to  contribute. 

VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  County,  N.Y. 


/)^     oiwcA  o 

Breakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO;  SOLE  AGENTS 


TME  TRRSTLE  BOARD 

A  MONTHLY   MASONIC   MAGAZINE. 
&1.OO  per  annum  in  advance. 

TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY"  and  "Trestle  Board"  for 
$3-75  per  year. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbai  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  internal 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  EDWARD  &  SON,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  K.  Foujfera  «fc.  Co.. 
SO  North  William  St.,  K.  Y. 


FOR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  CUTTING_THEIR  TEETH 

An  Old  and 

Well-Tried  Remedy. 

Fo»  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by 
MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUC- 
CESS.  IT  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN  ;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  Is  the  best  remedy  for  DIAR- 
RHCEA.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,  and  takeno  other. 
Twenty-five  Cents  a  Bottle. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  Co, 

FISCHBECK    &    GL.OOTZ, 

Office,  No.  3O7  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

LILY    SOAJP 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET,   washes  without 

rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  ill  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

^"BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS."®* 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  'i"l«e  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  into  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  free- 
dom from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons: 
It   has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among   a  prosperous   class  ol 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 

•  •  • 

The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  Family  Paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  oi 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi  -Weekly    Bulletin 

Is  the    regular    Weekly    Bulletin    and    Friday's    issue    of   each    week 

••  • « 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

E  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  town* 
of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly,  'alone,  "  1,50 

Weekly,  with  Daily  of  Friday,  "  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eastern   office,   No.   90   Potter   Building,    New   York   City. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


1  HE  West  Coast,  because  of  the  flid winter  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  is  this 
year  the  object  of  unusual  interest.  The  best  means  of  learning  about 
the  Coast,  how  to  see  it,  and  how  to  understand  it,  is  the 

Overland  Monthly 


AN 

ILLUSTRATED 
HAGAZINE.      • 


The  Great  Historic,  Trustworthy,  and  Representative  Magazine  of  the  whole  West  Coast. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Hawaii,  the  South  Seas,  Mexico,  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  as  well 
as  the  whole  West  Coast  group  of  States  and  Territories,  are  the 
Overland's  field.  In  that  field  it  will  maintain,  as  for  many  years, 
the  highest  standard  of  honesty  and  literary  merit. 

Stories  of  pioneer  life  and  adventure,  tales  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  sketches  of  queer  places  and  peoples,  descriptions  of  industrial 
evelopments  and  opportunities,  discussions  of  all  leading  questions — • 
political,  social,  moral — in  absolute  sincerity,  all  that  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  representative  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  will  be  found 
in  the  Overland. 

Send  10  cents  for  one  sample  copy.  Single  numbers,  25  cents 
Yearly  subscription,  $3.00. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  subscriptions  for   1894. 

Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company, 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL   LIFE   BUILDING, 

San     Francisco,  Cal. 


Few  men  have  ever'really  known. 

And  few  would  ever  guess 
What  our  country  means  by  marking 

All  her  chattels  with  U.S. 

We  see  it  on  ourbonds  and  bills.  | 
And  on  our  postal  cars. 
It  decorates  our  Capitol 
Shadowed  by  Stripes  and  Stars. 

In  all  ourbarracKs.posts  and  forts. 

It  plays  a  leading  part 
And  the  jolly  sailor  loves  it 

And  enshrines  it  in  his  heart. 


U.S. 

SAPOUIO 


MAIL 


f  stand  for  United  Stales  ' 
Or  yet  for  Uncle  Sam. 
But  there's  still  another  meaning 
To  this  simple  monogram. 

Now,have  you  guessed  the  message 
Which  these mysticletters  bear? 

Or  recognized  the  untold  good 
They're  spreading  everywhere? 

Echo  the  joyful  tidings 

And  let  the  people  know 
1  That  the  UJLof  ournation  means 
We  IJse  Sapolio 


m 


On  which  all 

World's  Championships 

OF 

'92  and  '93  were  won. 


Are  the 
strongest 
wheels,  as 
well  as  the 
lightest 
made. 


The  23-pound  road  wheel  and  19  pound  racer  are 
tin-  firmest .  speediest.safeat,  lightest  wheels  known. 
-T-U  Da  I  PirH  For  Catalogue  address 

I   nC   K.AI     I    H'll        ,  ^.«n      n\ir\i   r-    Aft 

NMirinK.    are    un-    THE   RALEIGH   CYCLE  CO, 
equaled  for  lifihl-          2O81-3  7th  Ave. 
running  qualities.  New  York. 

Chicago  Office,  289  Wabash  Ave. 


EXTRACTS 

^^^^^^CH^^^^ 

PERFECT  PURITY 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly 


A.  KUMMER  &  CO. 


419  FRONT  STREET, 


nib  niuw  cnyrdvt>n>  mi 

Copper  and  Zinc  flalt-j 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


o 

Q. 
CO 


BRIGGS 


PIANOS 


KBRATHI)    FOR    THKIK 

BEAUTIFUL    TONE, 

EASY    ACTION, 

SOLID    CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANT    DESIGNS    AND    FINISH, 

GREAT    DURABILITY. 
SOLD     ON     EASY    TERMS. 

Old  Instruments  taken  h  .     Write   for   Cata- 

i-ull  Information. 

BRIGGS  PIANO  COMPANY, 

621  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO, 


The   Largest 
Manufacturers  of 


COCOA  and 


CHOCOLATE 


IN    THIS    COUNTRY, 

have  received  from  the  Judges 
of  the 

World's 

Columbian 

Exposition 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

(Medals  and  Diplomas) 
on  each  of  the  following  articles,  namely: 

BREAKFAST  COCOA, 
PREMIUM  NO.  I  CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN  SWEET  CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 
COCOA  BUTTER, 

For    "  purity    of    material,"    "  excellent 
flavor,"  and  "uniform  even  composition." 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  WORLD 


AGENCIES  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 


'5 

0_ 
if) 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

HOME  OFFICE,  CO.'S  BUILDIN  -.,  CO^NCn  CALIFORNIA  »ND  SANSOME  STREETS 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


ASSETS,  $3,111,489 


n'    T'n>  '    >  ON-  Vlc-P'"id-t.     B.  FAYMONVILLE,  2d  V.  P.  and  Sect 

ON.  M.rm.  S,ct.        LOUIS  WEINMANN,  A.rt.  S.ct.        STEPHEN  D.  IVES,  Gener.l  Agt! 


>T   OUT     FACIAL    BLEMISHES 

By  using  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's 

OLA    MONTEZ    CREME, 

icnths.   Ma  . 


MRS.  HARRISON'S  EUGENIE  FACE  FOB 

It  is  very  fine  and  adhesive,  cannot  injure  the  most 
skiu,  and  I  claim  it  to  be  positively  imperceptible  to  tt 
scrutiny.  The  pain  of  freckled  and  sunburnt  skin,  so 

tOm;i,  ,     )„>    riviiirlr-d    hvtho    fron   n«o   nf   Ilila 


ee  •  Dollars  •  a  •  Year        Single  •  Copy  •  25  •  Cents 
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brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


RlsJP 


Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing .  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
in.  It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
millions,  and  met -with  the  approval 
of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 

ling  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.     Syrup 

for  sale  by  all  dn  5O  cent  and  $1.OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 

•     \  LIFORNIA   FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 

Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 

CALIFORNIA    FIG    SYRUP   CO., 


Remington 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  REMINGTON 
STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  official  Business  of  the 
California  Midwinter  International  Expo- 
sition. 

Rxecutira  Committee 


President  and  Director  General. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


G.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


AND  ""'  '  4flADlS> 

The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

^      Hawaii, 
Samoa, 

New  Zealand  and 
Australia 

REACHED  ONLY 

BY  THE 

Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF   THE 

OCKANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.        Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 
A  Traveler's  Paradise. 

Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 
Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  "Kilauea,"  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
gravures. Address : 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisoo. 


CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Sootors  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  A\ONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAT,,. 

America'!  Famous  SUMMER  and  WINTEB  Besort. 


MIDWINTER  SCENES  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


T  KATES  FOR  BOARD :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $i.ooto  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


ONLY  3%  HOURS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

del 


.  , 

main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  orCahfornia,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLE\. 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

SEOB3E  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  del  Monte, 

Monterey,  California. 


1* 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 


The 


THE  NEW  OFFICE 


OF 


H 

The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
LIFE   INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT   INSURANCE. 

ORQANIZED,   1868. 

Assets,   $2,600,000.00.     Paid   Policy-holders  and 
Representatives,    $6,000,000.00. 

The  only  Life  Insurance  Company  organized  under  the  Laws  of  California. 

For  Policy-holders,  the  best  organization  of  all  American  Companies. 
Most  desirable  forms  of  Insurance. 

Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

Liberal  Dividends  to  Policy-holders. 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE,  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
KILQARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California. 
F.  W.  VOOGT  &   BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department. 

N.  E.  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


R.  J.  WATERS, 

Commercial  Pnotograpner, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING,  DEVELOPING, 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS, 

RETOUCHING,  TRANSPARENCIES, 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

VIEW  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Kodak  Developing,  Printing,  Reloading, 


Guns  ^  Hunters'  Equipments. 

GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.    W 


525  Kearny  Street, 


Fran ci (Co. 


no 


SUTTER   STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


NKW 


JOURNAL. 


This  is  the  Best  Magazine  for  the  price 

Published  in  California. 
'Variety  is  the  Spice  of  Iiife." 

For  Sale  by  all  News  Dealers.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  Year,  Single  Copies  10  Cts. 

Address  all  Communications  for  Advertising  rates,  Subscriptions,  Etc.  to 


VARIETY  PUBLISHING  CO. 


345  PHELAN   BUILDING 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


OF= 


FINELY  ENGRAVED   CARDS,  CRE5TS,  flONOGRAflS  and 
WEDDING    INVITATIONS 


H.  S.  CROCKER  COHPANY,  215 


NCOID 


H  5  CROCKER  CO 


U—  L—  U      a  L^  Q  \ 


POETRY  -BY-  HARRY 


INVITE-YOVMN^EGTIONOF 

S 

....  LEATHEK-PVK5E5,  ^ 

DCKETBOOKS^CHATELAINE  5AG5 
ATESTTHINGS-  N'TKAVELLIfHC-BAGS- 

HOTOGRAPH-AL5VM3-OPEKAGLA6SES 
NK5TAND5AVRITINGPESKSC500KLET5- 
lEGANTSTATIONERY^ARTlSTICNOVEmES' 


flWW  1 


See  copies  of  YOSEniTE  at  our  exhibition  in  the^North-East  corner  of  the 
/Manufacturers  and   Liberal   Arts  Building,  California  Midwinter  Fair  Exposition. 


.   .  HAS    REMOVED    TO  .  . 


121  POST  STREET, 


Betuueen 


and  Gfant  Ave., 


San  praneiseo. 


(f)ffidal  gtyotogFaptyers  @lifoFnia 

International  fxpo^ition. 


The  largest  and  best  equipped  Photographic  Gallery  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  latest  improved  appliances  for  producing 
the  finest  work  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

The  only  Gallery  in  the  world  making  the  Celebrated  Iridium 
Photographs  (or  Photographs  in  colors),  and  at  prices  nearly  as 
cheap  as  the  ordinary  Photograph.  The  perfection  of  these  Pictures 
is  simply  marvelous.  The  visitor  is  amply  repaid  by  calling  and 
inspecting  this  beautiful  work.  Pictures  enlarged  in  Crayon,  India 
Ink,  and  Water  Colors,  at  moderate  prices. 


Headquarter  pacific  Cioa^t  ./  Midwintef  Fail1  tfietog. 
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THE      .      .       . 

HAWAIIAN 
ViLiUAGE 


IS     7* 

IN     ITSEL.F=. 


No  ONE  CAN  AFFORD 
To  Miss  IT. 


DOWN  IN  A  GOLD  MINE. 

People  travel  long  journeys  to  visit  a  gold 
mine,  yet  not  half  of  them  gain  anything 
like  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  workings  of  a 
mine  and  all  the  technical  points  about  it  as 
may  be  had  by  a  visit  to  the  Colorado  Gold 
Mine  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

A  burro  draws  you  in  through  a  tunnel  and 
down  an  incline,  by  many  mining  devices  in 
operation,  to  a  central  room.  Here  is  a  model 
of  a  mine  as  it  would  show  if  half  a  mountain 
were  cut  away,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
tiny  figures  working  away  by  marvelously 
intricate  machinery,  just  as  they  would  in  a 
real  mine.  A  lecturer  explains  the  whole 
thing  so  clearly  that  even  children  may 
understand. 


A   COLORADO    MINING    SCKNK. 


CENTENNIAL     BUTTER     SCULPTRESS. 

Caroline  S.  Brooks,  the  Centennial  Butter  Sculptress,  whose  original  invention  of  Modeling  in  Butter 
and  all  Oleagenous  Substances  has  attracted  universal  attention  at  the  last  four  Great  Expositions  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  won  Special  Awards  as  well  as  the  Public  Approval,  is  purely  an  American  Sculptress.  Her 
father,  Able  Shawk,  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  Steam  Fire  Engine.  Her  mother  was  a  fine  Painter. 
Mrs.  Brooks  studied  Drawing  and  Painting  under  the  Eminent  Sculptor  and  Painter,  John  Frankenstein. 

At  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  Mrs.  Brooks  has  loaned  to  the  Fine  Arts  Fair, 
Marbles  No  200,  201,  202,  203,  Official  Catalogue.  Mrs.  Brooks  gives  daily  Modelings  in  her  Studio  on  the 
South  Drive,  and  a  visit  to  the  Celebrated  Sculptress  will  amply  repay  you.  Admission,  IDC. 

The  Thompson  Patent  Scenic  Railway. 


The  Phunniest,  Phastest  Phun  on  Earth.     loc. 


"THE   EXHIBITION   OF  ANIMAL   INTELLIGENCE." 

Boone's   Performing    'Wild  Animals 

FIVE  SHOWS  IN  ONE  AND  THE  BIG  ANNEX  MENAGERIE. 


—*  CONTINUOUS  SHOWS.  *— 

THE  LION  "PARNELL"  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  EXHIBITED   DAILY. 


PRICES,  25»  50  &  75 


TUG  Arizona  Indian  Village  m  cactus 


Will  Interest  all  v^ho  Visit  Them. 
Ai»nssi«»i,  xo  i  i;>  rs. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAZAR  IS  FREE 


All  kinds  of  Indian  Baskets,  Pottery,  Moccasins,  Idols,  Etc.  are  kept  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

ALSO  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Feathered  Cards,  Navajo  Blankets,  Carved  and  Cactus  Canes,  and  Cacti  Plants 
and  Seeds  of  Every  Variety. 

Chariot  Horse  Racing^  — 

The  Great  Attraction  of 

Midwinter  Fair 


You  will  surely  miss  a  treat  if  you  fail  to  take  in  the  Automatic  Racing 

by  machinery. 

ABSOLUTE    FAIRNESS  Admission,  including  one  race, 

HUGELY    EXCITING  IO  cents;  Children,  5  cents. 


THE  UUim  SAVINGS  BARK 


49TH  SEMI-ANNUAL 
•^STATEMENT  OF 

OF=     ©MKL-PLNO,     OKI— 

(SAVINGS   AND  COMMERCIAL   BANK; 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DECEMBER  so,  isss 
Capital  Stock  $SOO,OOO  Surplus  $72,OOO 

J.  WEST  MAHTIN,  President  WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-President  A.  E.  H.  CEAMEK,  Cashier 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS  — 

J.  WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HKNSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER  S.  HUFF  R.  S.   FARRELLY 

A.  A.  MOORE  HIRAM  TUBBS  C.   E.  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK  HERMAN  A.  TOBBS 


Rate  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  S  per  cent 

This  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general 
Banking  business  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 

When  you  write,  nlease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Where  to  Spend  Winter. 


VIEW   OK    BYRON    HOT   SPRINGS. 


WHERE  TO  SPEND  WINTER. 


THE  winter  months  in  California  are 
in  many  respects  the  most  enjoyable  of 
the  year,  and  every  returning  season 
finds  a  larger  number  of  visitors  from 
the  northern  country  and  from  Eastern 
states:— not  only  those  who  may  be 
compelled  by  reason  of  physical  neces- 
sity or  temporary  debility  to  seek  a 
milder  air,  but  those  who  for  various 
reasons  prefer  to  escape  all  the  annoy- 
ances and  inconveniences  usually  asso- 
ciated with  winter. 

To  the  young,  in  vigorous  health,  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  winters  of  snow 
and  ice  may  be  invigorating,  but  the 
middle-aged  and  those  in  advanced  years 
do  not  benefit  by  exposure  to  the  inclem- 
encies of  weather  ;  severe  colds  are  con- 
tracted, and  seeds  of  disease  absorbed, 
that  are  not  always  overcome  during  the 
entire  summer  following,  and  then  the 
long,  cold,  wet  season  once  more  returns 
ere  the  constitution  is  in  a  good  condi- 
tion to  withstand  another  trial.  The 
result  is  that  rheumatism  and  all  its  at- 
tendant evils  follow,  and  in  a  short  time 


become  chronic,  and  life  is  found  a  bur- 
den, and  is  shortened  by  several  years 
through  unnecessary  exposure,  and  the 
neglect  of  a  timely  change  of  climate. 

Life  in  our  great  cities  has  other  ob- 
stacles to  contend  with  :  besides  those 
of  a  climatic  nature  we  have  a  more  in- 
sidious foe  in  the  high  living  that  is 
inseparable  from  our  present  scheme  of 
existence.  The  high  pressure  at  which 
we  live,  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth,  the  increasing  cares  of  business, 
and  the  allurements  of  society  cause  a 
large  proportion  of  our  successful  men 
of  every  pursuit  in  life  to  be  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  at  the  age  when  they 
should  be  reaping  the  reward  of  their 
well-directed  energies,  that  they  are 
burdened  with  chronic  ailments,  such  as 
gout,  Bright's  disease,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Frequently,  when  too  late,  they  plan 
European  tours,  seeking  for  health  at 
Carlsbad,  at  Ems,  and  other  noted  water- 
ing places,  and  with  an  energy  born  of 
despair  spend  the  balance  of  their  lives 
in  the  vain  search  of  health  forever  lost. 


Where  to  Spend   Winter. 


All  this  misfortune  can  be  avoided  by  a 
timely  visit  to  our  California  health  re- 
sort at  Byron  Hot  Springs. 

These  well-known  springs  are  the 
most  accessible  of  all  our  California 
health  resorts,  being  located  almost  in 
the  center  of  population  of  the  State, 
and  on  the  main  line  of  travel  into  the 
State.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  Fresno,  and  the  cities 
of  the  South  are  within  easy  reach  by  rail. 

Byron  Springs  are  essentially  an  all- 
the-year  round  resort.  In  the  winter 
months  the  rainfall  is  extremely  light, 
the  average  annual  fall  being  eight 
inches.  After  the  early  rains  the  hills 
are  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  many 
beautiful  walks  and  drives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  most  enjoyable.  The  bra- 
cing air  from  the  mountains  of  Diablo 
adds  a  healthful  zest  to  all  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, and  makes  life  at  this  season  a 
continued  pleasure.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  few  health  resorts  that  keep  open 


through  the  year,  we  find  Eastern  visit 
ors  quite  numerous  at  this  time. 

The  waters  of  Byron  are  of  a  diversi- 
fied character,  and  effect  cures  over  a 
wide  range  of  human  ailments.  The 
Natural  Hot  Salt  Springs  at  this  place 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  State,  and  con- 
tain well-known  curative  qualities. 

Byron  also  possesses  the  only  natural 
hot  mud  or  peat  baths  in  California, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  hot 
salt  baths,  have  cured  hundreds  of  rheu- 
matic and  other  affections. Thereare  also 
sulphur  baths  of  various  temperatures, 
iron,  sulphur  and  salt  drinking  springs. 

These  many  natural  advantages,  com- 
bined with  a  commodious  hotel  of  mod- 
ern construction,  which  is  managed 
with  a  view  to  merit  the  patronage  of 
those  who  appreciate  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  generally  found  in  homes 
of  comfort  and  refinement,  present 
Byron  at  once  as  the  most  desirable 
health  resort  in  California. 


MJ 

FOR'94 


This  will  be  another  Great 

Victor  Year. 

Practical  wheelmen  appreciate  a  thoroughly 
reliable  and  well  made  machine  with  the  Victor 
Pneumatic  Tire.    The  1894  improvements  on  Victors 
are  miles  in  advance  of  other  makes. 

Evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  supply  Victor  Bicycles 
fast  enough.     Shipments  sold  before  arrival.     Send  for  a  Victor 
Catalog,  or  inspect  them.     Join  the  Victor  Line  of  Riders. 

OVERMAN    WHEEL   CO.,   Makers, 

Larkin  and  McAllister  Streets,  -  San  Francisco. 

1 25O  San  Pablo  Avenue,  -  -  Oakland. 

Westminster  Hotel  Block,  -  -  Los  Angeles. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 

HOUSES, 


1555- 


UK.  K.  VflNDERSLIGE  &  60. 


Be 


Qold  ^  giluersmitl?5, 


Perfect   in   quality,    mounted   to   order   in   special   designs, 
FINELY    MATCHED    PAIRS    FOR    EAR    RINGS. 

50LID  SILVERWARE 

Of  the   latest   styles   and   patterns,  suitable 
for   Wedding   Gifts. 

GENT'S    CANES^^^ 

In   Natural   Woods,  with   Silver   Mountings. 

'  Exclusively  Fine  Table  Cutlery. 


DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


136    SUTTER    5TREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


THE  MUTUflL  LIFE  INSURftNGE,  GOMPflNY 


OF-  NEW  YORK: 
RICHARD   A.   McCURDY,   P«ESIDENT 


Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  3ist,  1893. 


Income. 

Received  for  Premiums $33,594>337  98 

From  all  other  sources 8,358,807  70     $41,953,145  68 

Disbursements. 

To  Policy-holders $20,885,472  40 

For  all  other  accounts 9,484,567  47     $30,370,039  87 

Assets. 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities $72,936,322  41 

First  lien  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 70,729,938  93 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 7,497,200  oo 

Real  Estate 18,089,918  69 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 10,844,691  72 

Accrued  Interest,  Deferred  Premiums,  &c 6,609,608  39 

$186,707,680  14 

Reserve  for  Policies  and  other  Liabilities 168,755,071   23 

Surplus $  17,952,608  91 


Insurance  and  Annuities  assumed  and  renewed $708,692,552  40 

NOTE. — Insurance  merely  written  is  discarded  from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and  only  insurance 
actually  issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  is  included 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

CHARLES  A.  PRELLER,  Auditor 

From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual 


Samuel  D.  Babcock 
George  S.  Cos 
Richard  A.  McCurdy  ' 
James  C.  Holden 
Hermann  C.  Von  Post 
Alexander  H.  Rice 
ILewis  May 
Oliver  Harriman 
Henry  W.  Smith 


BOA.RD    OF" 

Robert  Olyphant 
George  K.  Baker 
Dudley  Olcott 
Frederic  Cromwell 
Julien  T.  Davies 
Robert  Sewell 
S.  Van  Rens-selaer  Cruger 
Charles  R.  Henderson 
George  Bliss 

TRUSTEES 

Rufus  W.  Peckham 
J.  Hobart  Herrick 
Wm.  P.  Dixon 
Robert  A.  Granniss 
Henry  H.  Rogers 
Jno.  W.  Auchincloss 
Theodore  Morford 
William  Babcock 
Stuyvesant  Fish 

Augustus  D.  Juilliard 
Charles  K.  Miller 
Walter  R.  Gillette 
James  E.  Granniss 
H.  Walter  Webb 
Genrge  G.  Haven 
Adr  ian  Iselin,  Jr. 
George  S.  Bowdoin 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  V,CE-PRESIDENT 


WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  General  Manager 

ISA  VC  F.  LLOYD,  zd  Vice-President  FREDERICK  SCKROEDER,  Assistant  Secretary 

WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Secretary  HENRY  E.  DUNCAN,  Jr.,  Cor.  Secretary 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  A.  FONDA.  Assistant  Treasurer  JAMES  TIMP3ON,  zd  Assistant  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  P.  SANDS,  Cashier  EDWARD  P.  HOLDEN,  Assistant  Cashier 

EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  LL.  D.,  F.I. A.,  Actuary 

JOHN  TATLOCK,  Jr..  Assistant  Actuary  CHARLES  B.  PERRY,  3d  Assistant  Actuary 

CHARLES  A.  PRELLER,  Auditor  EDWARD  LYMAN  SHORT,  General  Solicitor 

WILLIAM  W.  RICHARDS,  Comptroller  HENRY  S.  BROWN,  Assistant  Comptroller 

Medical  Directors 
GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.  ELIAS  J.  MARSH,  M.D.  GRANVILLE  M.  WHITE,  M.D. 

A.  B.  FORBES  &  SON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

The  Mutual  Life  Building, 

S.  E.  corner  California  and  Sansome  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  write,  pi  ease  mention  "The  Overlap  J  Monthly." 


HOMES   AND   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   IN    LOS   BERROSfVILLAGE, 
[LOS    BERROS    P.   O.,    CAL. 

J»*HK  Lands  of  Los  Berros  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  large  or  small  Tiacts,  orjin  Village  Lots,  as  desired- 
'&'  These  Lands  are  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Railroad. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  being  built  through  the  Rancho,  thus  affording  fine  railroad  facilities  to 
all  residents  in  the  district. 

The  Village  of  Los  Berros  is  but  five  miles  from  the  famous  Pismo  Beach.  Los  Berros  Valley  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Arroyo  Grande  Valley,  three  miles  distant — so  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil  that.it  has  been  named  the'  Gar- 
den Spot  of  the  State." 

For  description  ol  property  and  terms,  address 

J.  W.  SMITH,  San  Luis' Obispo,  Cal. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber,  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 


WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS $2.5O   PER  ANNUM 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,            THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  U.  S.  A. 

ARE   YOU   USING  WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG   FOOD    FOR    POULTRY? 


IF  NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 
Sells  It. 


SEEDS 


f  Alfalfa  Grass 

Clover,  Vegetable, 
"J  Fruit  and  Every 
\.       Variety  of  Seeds. 


TRADE   SUPPLIED. 


B.  F.  WELLINGTON 


425  Washinton  St.,  San  Francisco. 
\Then  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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MATCHLESS  PIANOS 

New   Styles.  Easy  Terms. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


OP    Ki    SO 


It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  other 
Pianos  have  not  very  good,  excellent  features  ; 
but  every  good  feature  in  any  Piano  is,  in  a 
higher  development,  represented  in  the 


Byron  Mauzy, 

Sole  Ai/ent, 

308-314  Post  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


SOHMER 


WM.  G.  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston, 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

NUCLEUS  BUILDING, 

No.  9  Third  St.,  cor.  Market. 

Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  i  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


E.  BUTTER  I CK  &  CO.'S 

PflPEl*    PATTERS 

FOR 

Ladies',  Misses',  Boys'  and  Little 
Children's  Garments. 

They  are  far  superior  to  all  others.    The  large  sales 

furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Catalogue  mailed  Free. 

H.  A.  DEMINGT124  POST  ST.. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


NOTICE 

NAME   THUS 


THE_GENUINE 

OTARTSHORN) 


THE  DEVONSHIRE, 

PRIVATE  FAMILY  HOTEL.  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

MRS.  JOHN  8AHDFORD,  Proprietress, 

725  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  CHILDREN 
•  WHILE  CUTTING  THEIR  TEETH  • 

lAnOldand -. 

Well-  Tried  Remedy.  \ 

FoROVER  FIFTY  YEARS  ~" 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by 
MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS fortheirCHILDRES 
WHILE   TEETHING,  with    PERFECT   SUC- 
CESS.   IT   SOOTHES    the   CHILD.  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN  ;  CURES  WIND  ,, 
COLIC,  and  Is  the  best   remedy  for  DIAR-  m 
RHCEA.    Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of 
the  world.    Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs.  \Vinn- 
3  low's  Soothing  Syrup,  and  take  no  other. 
Twenty-five  Cents  a  Bottle. 

•••:•••••»*••••••••••••••• 


M 


A  CURE  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 


The  National  Surgical   Institute, 

319   BUSH   STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Treats   all   cases   of  Deformities   and   Chronic  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the 

Spine,  Hip   and    Knee  Joints,  Paralysis,  Club    Feet,  Piles, 

Fistula  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 

Persons  having  children  or  friends  suffering  from  any  of  the  diseases  or  deform- 
ities treated  by  this  Institute  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  as  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  examination. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  following  :  C.  C.  Bemis,  Ex-U.  S.  Inspector  of  Steamers,  San  Francisco ; 
J.  F.  Calderwood,  Sacramento;  Thos.  Jennings,  Capitalist,  213  Front  Street,  San  Francisco ;  Prof.  Jno. 
York,  Jr.,  Stockton  ;  Governor  E.  P.  Ferry,  Olympia,  VVash. ;  Jno.  P.  Hoyt,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Olympia,  Wash.  Thousands  of  additional  references  will  be  given  on  application. 


2** 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOBL 


/nrr  BANS,  OFFICE  AND  LIBEAE?  ni- 

T1MQS,  DISZS,  CHA12S,  ETC. 


KAKUFACTUBED  BY  215  ^ABASH  AVE.,  CHICAaO. 

A.M.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 
*     «    BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OP  ALL  KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHDBCfl  SEATING 

— .*<rte»eud   for    Illustrated    Catalogues." 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.  ™ION  CLUB  BUILD1Na. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.     229 

F»AOIKIO  COAST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SECOND     STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OB. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A   JOURNAL   OF  RURAL  INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR.         Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  "  California  Orchard  and  Farm ''  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  $3.50. 

CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW, 
Montgomery  Block:,  San   FVaneiseo. 

MONTHLY,   85.00  PEK  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

We  club  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  California  Bankers'  Magazine,  for  $6.50  per  year.  Subscrip- 
tions may  begin  with  any  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  but  with  the  MAY  number  of  the  California 
Bankers'  Magazine,  because  of  technical  references. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

416*418 


PACIFIC  COAST 

.ST. 

FRANCISCO. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


{SEE  OUR  CAMP    STORE    EXHIBIT  t 
AT  THE   '43*    MININC  CAMP       j 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


St.  Matthew's 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JS»  «.  li      3VE«.too.      O  «,  1  . 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D.,  Rector. 

RARE  BOOKS.  CDRIODS  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries 
to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your 
selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE, 

642    CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

KINO'S 

OliO   BOOK  STORE, 

15   Fourth   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  on  application.  Libraries  purchased. 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 

$1.50  per  Tear.  Tenth  Tear. 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
AND  VINE. 

(ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY.) 

Treats  of  the 

Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vineyards 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Henry  A.  Brainard,  Publisher, 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


1DELMONT     SCHOOL,      DELIGHTFULL  Y 
JLJ    and  advantageously  situated,  25  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, prepares  for  any  College  or  School   of  Science. 
Twenty   Scholarships.      References  required.      W.   T.  REID, 
A.M.  (Harvard)  Head  Master. 

BEI.MONT,  San  Mateo  Co.,  California. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 
established    in   i8j>o,   removed    in    1883    from   Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz.  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  School 
P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


^TRINITY  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
J.  removed  to  3300  Washington  Street,  corner  Central  Ave. 
Seventeenth  Year.  Easter  term  begins  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1894.  Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland 
Stanford  Universities. 

REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPAULDING,  Rector. 


PIANOS 


A.  L,  BANCROFT*  CO, 

BAN   FRANCISCO 

KNABE,  HAINES,  BUSH  &  GERTS.     ALSO  ORGANS 
Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Installments.     Pianos  Rented, 
Tuned,  Moved  or  Repaired. 

Knabe.— Pronounced  by  p1  Albert,  Von  Billow.  GrUn- 
feld,  and  other  renowned  pianists,  the  best  piano  in  ex- 
istence. 

Haines.—  Celebrated  for  purity  and  volumeof  tone  and 
extraordinary  durability,  and  preferred  by  the  world'* 
famous  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti. 

Bush  &  Gerts.— Strictly  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  excels  many  pianos  for 
which  a  much  higher  price  is  asked. 

Miller  Parlor  Organ.— Elegant  in  design  and  finish 
and  unsurpassed  in  tone. 

Wilcox  &  White  Self-playing  Symphony.— A  full 
orchestra  in  itself.  Call  and  see  it,  and  listen  to  it. 
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World's  Parliament  Religions 

By  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  BAR- 
ROWS, in  two  volumes  of  800 
pages  each,  230  illustrations. 
Silk  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00;  Ameri- 
can Morocco,  $9.00;  Full  Turkey 
Morocco  Gilt, $12.00.  "  All  other 
publications  are  unauthorized, 
unofficial,  inaccurate,  incom- 
plete and  misleading,  H.  H. 
Higgenbotham."  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town. 

THE  KING  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  MARKET  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

RET.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

Principal, 
1036  VALENCIA.  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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No.  1015  Fourth  St.,  Sacramento. 
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An 

Health  Officer 

ALWAYS  READY  FOR  DUTY 

POND'S  EXTRACT 
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POND'S  EXTRACT  will  find  and 
will  allay  it.  It  is  invaluable  for 
CATARRH,  PILES, 
COLDS,SORE  EYES,SORE 
THROAT,  HOARSE- 
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WOUNDS,  BRUISES, 
SPRAINS,  all  HEMOR- 
RHAGES, and  INFLAM- 
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REFUSE    SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  Goods  Manufactured  only  by 

Pond's  Extract  Co.,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  CRYSTAL  OF 


MAGNIFIED  45O  TIMES. 


IT  is  ABSOLUTELY  PURE, 

Last    year     PRIM  LEY     used 
640,000    POUNDS 

of  pure  Granulated  Sugar  in  his 


The  purest  and  sweetest  gum  made. 
All  dealers  sell  it.  Insist  on  PKIM- 
L,EY»S.  You  will  find  it  quite  unlike 
other  gums. 

Send  5  outside  wrappers  of  either  California 
4  Fruit  or  Primleys  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum,  with  two 
l)  2-cent  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  "Uncle 
•  Jack,"  by  Walter  Besant,  or  any  other  one  of  our 
1.700  fine  Books.  Send  for  list. 

J.  P.  PRIMLEY,  CHICAGO. 
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AS  TALKED  IN  THE  SANCTUM. 

BY   ROUNSEVELLE   WILDMAN. 

WE  WERE  speaking  the  other  day  of  magazines,— cut  and  uncut,— and  I 
maintained  with  some  warmth  that  to  me  a  magazine  was  incomplete  unless  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  paper-cutter.  Possibly  I  was  thinking  somewhat  vainly  of 
a  certain  paper-knife  that  represented  a  Malayan  kris,  with  a  handle  inlaid  with 
yellow  gold  from  Mt.  Ophir, — albeit  I  was  serious  in  my  advocacy  of  the  uncut 
pages  of  my  favorite  magazines. 

Both  the  Poet  and  the  Contributor  smiled  pityingly  at  my  flushed  face,  and 
said  that  I  would  soon  be  insisting  upon  having  all  our  printing  done  on  an  old 
Franklin  press  and  the  staff  putting  on  perukes,  as  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
prefer  the  things  that  were  to  the  things  that  be. 

There  is  something  deliciously  fascinating  to  me  in  a  big  arm  chair,  a  mag- 
azine redolent  of  the  odors  of  the  press,  an  open  fire,  and  a  paper-cutter  —  not 
a  pen-knife.  I  smoke,  and  if  I  am  allowed,  I  add  a  Havana  to  the  list. 

I  am  jealous  of  my  solitude  at  such  times.  I  love  the  sharp  buzz  and  low 
crinkle  of  the  stiff  paper  as  the  blade  runs  swiftly  up  the  virgin  page.  A  little 
shower  of  finely  powdered  flakes,  dry  and  impalpable,  marks  the  course  of  the 
ivory  knife,  and  sifts  softly  down  on  my  sleeve. 

I  can  change  the  arch-fire  for  a  burst  of  summer  sunshine  and  the  shady  nook 
of  a  deep  veranda,  the  leather-bound  chair  for  a  long  rattan  one,  but  the  neatly 
trimmed  pages  of  a  modern  magazine  irritate  me, — my  harmless  illusion  that  it 
was  created  for  me  is  gone.  There  is  no  privacy  in  the  machine-made  thing.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  throwing  the  Sanctum  open  to  the  world,  as  lose  my  even- 
ing dissipation  with  magazine  and  paper-cutter.  In  my  fancy  I  am  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  scenes  and  lands  that  have  been  my  day-dreams.  As  I  cut  the 
first  page  I  find  myself  in  Egypt,— in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  with  the  yellow 
Nile  flowing  calmly  and  stately  between  rows  of  yellow  palms, — in  the  narrow, 
tortuous  streets  of  Cairo,  among  Jews  and  Copts,  Hindoos  and  Medes,  men  in 
skirts  and  women  in  pantaloons,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Cappodocia,  in  Pon- 
tus  and  Pamphylia, — amid  strings  of  camels  laden  with  red  beans  and  golden 
yellow  lentils,— water  carriers,  hugging  uncanny  goatskins,  and  naked  Nubians 
staggering  under  great  hair  sacks  of  corn.  I  turn  over  the  pages,  my  paper-cut- 
ter sings  quietly,  a  little  flurry  of  white  dust  falls  unnoticed  on  my  clothes,  and 
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I  have  taken  up  the  thread  of  a  serial  where  I  laid  it  reluctantly  by  the  month 
before.  For  a  half  hour  I  read,  and  cut,  and  read,  and  forget  the  spluttering  fire 
before  me.  Possibly  I  am  living  with  Bret  Harte's  characters,— my  old  true 
friends,— here  on  this  sunny  Pacific  Slope,  or  mayhap  with  Mr.  Howells's  people 
of  society  and  business,  or  Stevenson,  Kipling,  or  Craddock,  cause  the  pages  to 
sparkle.  But  my  voyage  is  not  ended,  when  I  at  last  draw  a  deep  sigh  as  I  come  to 
the  dreaded  words,  "Continued  in  our  next."  In  a  moment  my  eyes  run  down 
a  charming  bit  of  verse  of  society,  and  up  to  a  well  known  name  that  beckons  me 
on  to  a  tour  through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  down  the  dim,  translucent 
aisles  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  with  its  marvelous  windows  and  lace-like  stone 
carvings. 

My  knife  severs  two  more  pages.  "What  next?"  I  think.  I  am  not  dis- 
appointed. I  meditatively  run  my  ivory  plaything  through  my  hair  as  the  last 
treasure  of  the  great  monthly  lies  open  before  me.  My  cigar  has  gone  out,— my 
placid  voyage  among  the  storied  pages  ended  for  the  nonce. 

Of  course,  I  admit  that  there  are  people  who  never  read  magazines,  cut  or 
uncut ;  but  then  there  are  people  who,  since  the  time  of  Adam,  have  run  after 
strange  gods,  and  there  are  others  who  even  prefer  the  Sunday  newspapers  to  the 
best  of  the  magazines.  Between  books  and  magazines  there  can  be  no  rivalry. 
Between  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers  there  is  none. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  with  its  long  and  almost  historic  past,  with  its 
promising  and  useful  future,  reflects  what  is  permanent  and  lasting  in  California 
life  and  story.  Its  field  is  all  that  is  intellectual  and  best  between  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  the  Golden  Gate.  It  mirrors  the  thought  of  a  people  that  has  en- 
riched the  world,  and  it  has  marched  side  by  side  with  them  from  the  days  of  the 
rocker  and  the  sluice-box  down  to  the  present,  when  the  magazine  and  its  read- 
ers stretch  out  their  hands  and  welcome  their  fathers  from  bleak,  ice-bound  New 
England  and  the  storm-swept  Atlantic  Coast  to  a  Fair  that  marks  a  new  era  in 
California's  glorious  history. 

In  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  the  older  Californians  the  OVERLAND  has  a 
place  that  has  been  made  dear  by  years  of  fellowship,  in  good  weather  and  in 
bad  ;  and  to  the  younger  generation  it  has  the  promise  to  make,  that  it  will  strive 
to  keep  abreast  with  them  in  whatever  is  for  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

THEN,  as  people  sometimes  will,  we  fell  to  discussing  the  tariff.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  we  eschew  political  topics.  What  we  said  was  not  treasonable,  nor 
was  it  particularly  instructive. 

The  Poet  said  that  when  he  was  in  London  he  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
twelve  dollars,  better  than  the  ones  he  had  on,  which  cost  three  times  as  much. 

We  all  looked  the  other  way,  for  poetry  is  not  particularly  profitable  in  Cal- 
ifornia,— poetry  went  out  to  a  great  extent  with  our  Spanish  predecessors. 

The  Poet.  "  If  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Party  are  in  earnest  and 
wish  to  help  the  laboring  man,  why  don't  they  place  clothes  on  the  free  list  in- 
stead of  borax,  and  steel  rails,  and  pen  wipers  ? " 

The  Contributor.     "And  scarabaei  and  cuspidores." 

The  Poet.     "  Then  you  and  I  and  every  man  that  wears  clothes,  other  than 
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fig  leaves,  would  feel  a  direct  benefit  from  the  free  list.  If  they  want  to  reduce 
the  tariff,  why  don't  they  do  it  on  articles  that  cut  some  figure  in  a  man's  living 
account?" 

The  Contributor.  "  How  about  free  salt  ?  Possibly  poets  never  demand 
salt.  Their  freshness  is  as  a  living  spring." 

The  Poet.  "If  a  man  eat  enough  salt  to  become  a  Lot's  wife,  in  one  year 
he  would  save  about  enough  to  pay  freight  on  himself  out  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  Free  salt !  pooh !  You  might  as  well  talk  of  free  poetry,  and  then  tell 
me  how  I  would  live." 

I  dropped  my  shears  noiselessly.  I  had  just  added  a  poem  by  one  of  the 
poet's  rivals  to  my  free  list. 

The  Contributor.  "  But  there  is  the  increased  tax  on  whisky.  As  a  father 
and  a  poet,  you  could  not  indite  a  dithyramb  in  praise  of  free  whisky  ? " 

The  Poet.  "  Never.  The  Democratic  Party's, — and  I  am  a  Democrat, — only 
salvation  and  revenue  is  the  tax  on  whisky.  It  is  their  only  friend,  and  now  as 
in  the  past  it  will  hold  up  their  hands  and  be  their  comforter  in  the  glad  hours 
of  jubilee,  as  it  has  ever  been  their  solace  in  misfortune  and  trial." 

The  Contributor.    "  What  a  combination,  a  poet  and  a  Democrat." 

Some  one  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  novels  within  the  year  had 
invaded  the  elder  Dumas's  so  far  uncontested  field,  both  by  Englishmen — "The 
Refugees,"  by  Conan  Doyle,  and  "A  Gentleman  of  France,"  by  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man,  and  both  worthy  competitors  of  the  "Vicomte  de  Bragelonne"  and  "The 
Forty-Five  Guardsmen,"  the  two  books  which  are  most  closely  concerned.  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  followed  almost  too  closely  in  the  footprints  of  Dumas  in  the 
first  half  of  his  admirable  work,  to  convince  worshipers  of  the  great  Frenchman 
that  it  is  not  a  clever  imitation  rather  than  an  original  venture. 

The  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  so  graphically  described  in  the  "  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne  "  that  one  half  expects  to  find  the  Musketeers,  Mazarin,  and  La 
Valliere,  in  Doyle's  brilliant  account  of  this  same  court  a  few  years  after  the 
events  narrated  in  it ;  but  instead  of  the  gentle  La  Valliere  we  are  introduced  to 
Madam  de  Montespan  and  Madam  Maintenon.  Froquet  and  Colbert  give  place 
to  Louvois,  and  Mazarin  to  Bossuet. 

Mr.  Doyle  has  taken  up  one  of  the  saddest  yet  most  fascinating  chapters  of 
French  history  —  the  rise  of  Madam  de  Maintenon  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Huguenots.  Whatever  verdict  the  readers  of  Dumas  will  render  Mr.  Doyle,  as 
they  read  the  sparkling  pages  of  this  part  of  his  book,  they  cannot  deny  him  his 
meed  of  praise  when  he  suddenly  transforms  his  scene  and  takes  his  little  band  of 
French  and  American  refugees  to  the  wilderness  about  Lake  Champlain,  amid 
fanatical  Jesuitic  priests  and  treacherous  Indian  foes. 

In  this  latter  half  his  originality  asserts  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
master — Dumas. 

Mr.  Weyman's  "  A  Gentleman  of  France  "  cannot  be  charged  with  any- 
thing further  than  borrowing  some  of  the  characters  that  we  became  acquainted 
with  in  the  "  Forty-Five  Guardsmen,"  for  the  style,  diction,  and  action,  are  as  far 
removed  from  Dumas  as  can  be  well  imagined.  In  fact,  it  takes  up  the  thread 
of  Henry  of  Navarre's  life  where  Dumas  left  it. 

M.  de  Marsac — the  Gentleman  of  France — finds  no  counterpart  in  D'Artag- 
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nan  or  even  in  Mr.  Doyle's  De  Catinat.  He  is  careful,  slow  of  speech,  slow  of 
action,  at  times  stupid,  but  ever  faithful  and  modest. 

Still  he  is  not  lacking  in  plots,  intrigues,  or  duels,  and  like  a  true  Frenchman 
he  has  his  grande  passion. 

The  strong,  honorable  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  weak,  dishonorable  rival 
Henry  III.  of  France,  stand  out  clear-cut  and  lifelike. 

Both  books  are  clean,  without  being  dull.  That  phase  of  the  French  court 
on  which  Dumas  and  his  colleagues  love  to  dwell  has  been  entirely  ignored. 
Both  books  rank  high  as  historical  novels,  and  go  far  toward  making  one  forget 
the  flood  of  undeserving  works  that  has  been  turned  upon  a  long-suffering  public 
of  late  by  our  Eastern  publishing  houses. 

The  Parson.  "  But  for  a'  that,  the  day  of  the  historical  novel  is  past.  'The 
Heavenly  Twins,'  with  its  neurotic  females,  has  set  the  pace  for  the  ambitious 
novelist  of  the  day.  No  one  would  think  of  using  'The  Prince  of  India'  for  a 
model.  It  is  beyond  and  above  the  modern  ambition." 

The  Contributor.  "The  Parson  is  thinking  of  his  unpublished  manuscript, 
—the  counterblast  to  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  " 

The  Parson.  "  I  admit  that  if  the  master  novelist  and  historian,  like  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  were  to  make  a  study  of  some  period  of  history,  and  to  his  ready- 
made  historical  characters  and  incidents  add  a  few  of  his  own  making,  ascribing 
motives  to  historic  action,  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  throne  and  the  scullery, 
bringing  events  that  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  vividly  before  the 
eye,  the  outcome  would  be  a  work  far  more  stirring  and  soul-inspiring  than  the 
realistic,  analytic  novel  affected  by  present  writers." 

I  modestly  called  attention  to  Harold  Frederic's  charming  tale  of  the  Rev- 
olution, "  In  the  Valley,"  in  which  all  the  characters  and  scenes  are  historic,  to 
show  that  we  still  had  writers  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  historical  field,  but  the 
Parson  waved  me  aside  with  a  grand  look  of  pity. 

The  Office  Boy.     "Proof." 

So  the  discussion  ended,  unsettled  as  usual,  with  no  conclusions  reached. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING. 


SOME   ARCHITECTURAL   EFEECTS. 


IF  ARCHITECTURE,  as  generally  de- 
fined, is  the  art  of  building  according 
to  principles  determined  not  merely  by 
the  ends  the  edifice  is  to  serve,  but  by 
considerations  of  beauty  and  harmony, 
then  the  general  features  of  the  notable 
group  of  buildings  comprising  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  deserve  more  than  passing 
consideration.  The  good  old  Vitruvian 
doctrine,  that  the  three  qualities  of  sta- 
bility, utility,  and  beauty,  are  indispen- 
sable in  a  perfect  building,  has  too  often 
been  disregarded.  That  the  element  of 
beauty  is  now  being  more  generally 
studied  and  understood,  argues  well  for 
the  future  excellence  of  our  national 
architecture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  element  of  beauty  did  not  earlier 
enter  into  the  treatment  of  buildings  at 
San  Francisco.  If  it  had,  the  present 
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appearance  of  the  Golden  Gate  City 
would  be  vastly  more  attractive.  In  all 
the  world,  perhaps,  no  more  picturesque 
site  could  be  found  than  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  none  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered beauty  as  of  equal  importance  with 
utility,  and  no  scope  was  allowed  the 
imagination.  Had  there  been  more  gen- 
eral exercise  of  this  latter  quality,  I 
doubt  if  the  hill-tops  would  be  reached, 
as  now,  by  dull,  straight  lines.  That  the 
more  recent  style,  as  was  evidenced  in 
some  of  the  newer  buildings,  receives 
general  praise  and  undoubtedly  gives 
general  satisfaction,  may  be  regarded  as 
surely  indicative  of  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  important 
element  of  beauty. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  examples  of  the 
more  modern  styles  of  architecture,  or 
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rather  the  introduction  in  their  con- 
struction of  elements  known  long  ago, 
but  not  generally  practiced  in  this  coun- 
try, must,  of  necessity,  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  will  unquestionably  do 
much  toward  illustrating  the  fact  that 
beyond  possessing  a  sense  of  symmetry 
an  architect  must  have  imagination  and 
a  due  appreciation  of  harmony.  Not 
only  are  the  several  buildings  grouped 
around  the  Grand  Court  at  the  Califor- 
nia Exposition  attractive  in  themselves, 


tectural  elements  producing  a  perfected 
whole,  which  the  people  may  do  well  to 
study  carefully  and  thoroughly  during 
their  hours  of  leisure  at  the  Fair  ground  s. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  have  a 
national  style  of  architecture.  Our  coun- 
try is  too  broad  and  long,  and  its  climate 
too  diverse,  to  allow  the  adoption  of  one 
style  of  architecture.  What  would  be 
appropriate  in  the  Eastern  States  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  climatic  con- 
ditions or  the  vastly  different  landscape 
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and  attractive  from  a  purely  architect- 
ural point  of  view,  but  their  color  and 
outline  harmonize  in  most  satisfactory 
manner  with  their  surroundings.  The 
heavy  walls,  the  low,  red-tiled  roofs,  the 
long,  shadowy  loggias  and  arcades,  and 
the  deep-set  windows,  are  at  once  sug- 
gestive of  the  climatic  and  landscape 
features  which  the  artists,  giving  rein  to 
their  imaginations,  were  able  to  grasp 
and  utilize.  No  element  of  utility  has 
been  sacrificed  to  those  of  beauty,  or 
symmetry,  or  color,  but  there  has  been 
a  rarely  exercised  combination  of  archi- 


effects  existing  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Certain  general  forms 
may  be  universally  used,  but  there  must 
always  be  local  treatment.  This  fact 
was  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  an- 
cients. Rome  borrowed  from  Athens, 
and  Spain  from  the  Nile.  In  studying 
the  Fair,  one  should  not  forget  to  inves- 
tigate the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
effect  produced.  He  should  note  not 
only  the  symmetry,  illustrated  in  the 
lines  of  each  building,  and  the  color  of 
walls  and  dome  and  roofs,  but  should  see 
as  well  the  general  appropriateness  of 
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the  buildings  to  their  surroundings. 
Blue  domes,  dark  red  tiles,  pearl-white 
marbles,and  time-stained  yellows,  are  all 
in  harmony  with  sea  and  sky  and  earth 
and  trees.  The  picture  thus  presented 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  flawless.  Its  har- 
mony begets  restfulness.  In  the  very 
arcades  themselves  there  lingers  an  his- 
torical suggestiveness  of  early  Califor- 
nia days,  when  the  Franciscan  padres 
walked  up  and  down  similar  arcades. 
California  is  New  Spain,  be  it  remem- 
bered, and  the  architecture  of  the  Al- 
hambra  has  a  right  to  be  reproduced  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  architects  of  the  Fair  buildings 
have  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for 
illustrating  their  ideas.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  they 
have  been  able  to  employ  a  material  in 
construction  susceptible  of  free  treat- 
ment, and  which  can  be  used  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  The  "  staff,"  or  plaster,  com- 


posing the  walls  and  towers  hardens 
quickly, is  easily  and  rapidly  applied,  and 
is  most  effective  in  representing  marble 
or  stone  walls.  It  is  also  easily  colored, 
and  rapidly  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
age  and  solidity.  It  has  been  generally 
adopted,  and  by  means  of  it  buildings 
such  as  that  of  the  Liberal  Arts  have 
every  appearance  of  having  cost  ten 
times  the  actual  outlay.  Artistic  effects 
have  likewise  been  more  easily  com- 
manded in  the  California  grounds  than 
would  be  possible  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  utter  absence  of  winter.  The  palms 
and  plants,  the  grass  slopes  and  the 
hardier  trees,  have  thriven  to  such  an 
extent  during  the  time  between  August 
last  and  the  present  month  of  March,  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been 
growing  for  years.  In  any  other  coun- 
try it  would  have  been  impossible  to  at- 
tain in  years  the  results  here  gained  in 
six  months.  By  April  the  grounds  will 
be  a  mass  of  color.  Thousands  of  shrubs 
have  been  planted  in  the  Grand  Court, 
and  velvety  lawns  will  reach  to  the  very 
bases  of  the  great  buildings. 

Remarkable  achievements  in  this 
country  are  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  the  rapid  creation  of  the  ''White 
City "  at  Chicago,  and  the  still  more 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the 
grounds  of  the  California  Fair  were  re- 
claimed, laid  out,  and  beautified,  and  the 
many  buildings  were  erected,  create  but 
little  excitement,  and  are  works  not 
fully  appreciated.  In  August  last  the 
western  limits  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
were  composed  of  sand  dunes  and  scat- 
tered clumps  of  trees.  Today  that  same 
region  is  a  landscape  picture,  complete 
in  all  its  details  ;  and  in  its  center  is  a 
group  of  buildings  that  have^  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  stood  there  for 
years,  so  mellow  they  look,  and  so 
stately  are  their  outlines. 

On  entering  through  either  of  the 
three  main  gates,  one  finds  himself  ,in 
the  center  of  an  activity  that  in  one  dis- 
trict is  purely  foreign,  anclin  another  is 
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American  to  the  very  heart.  Facing 
the  Grand  Court  are  long,  low,  richly 
colored  buildings,  in  which  are  stored 
the  varied  State  and  international  ex- 
hibits ;  and  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  160  acres  of  grounds  are 
scores  of  smaller  structures,  each  with 
its  peculiar  attraction.  It  requires  a 
day  or  two  to  know  what  to  do.  At  first 
one's  inclination  is  to  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  the  corridor  of  Manufactures  Build- 
ing, and  try  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  novel  surroundings.  Before  him, 
toward  the  west,  stretches  the  huge 
open  Court, — the  long  white  walk  sur- 
rounding it  reflecting  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sun,  and  bringing  in- 
to strong  relief  the  growing  palms  and 
bright  green  patches  of  grass.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  Court  a  fountain 
sends  its  streams  and  spray  high  into 
tin-  air ;  and  through  the  falling  mist 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  airy,  grace- 
ful, and  beautifully  colored  Administra- 


tion Building,  its  dome  and  towers  re- 
calling to  memory  those  that  overlook 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Flanking  the  Court  on  north  and 
south  are  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Arts  Buildings, 
the  former  surmounted  by  a  gracefully 
constructed  glass  dome  and  having  deep 
arcades  along  its  front ;  and  the  latter 
ornamented  with  kiosks  and  brilliantly 
colored  pinnacles  tipped  with  gold. 
Color  has  been  lavishly  used  on  these 
two  buildings.  Against  a  background 
of  ivory  or  yellow-white,  blues,  reds,  and 
blacks,  have  been  liberally  used,  and 
palms  have  been  adopted  to  give  still 
more  emphasis  to  the  hues. 

The  scene  looked  upon  by  one  resting 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  arcade  is  strikingly  Oriental, novel, 
and  attractive.  The  floating  flags  of 
all  nations  that  stream  from  the  staffs 
around  the  sides  of  the  Court  and  from 
the  tops  of  the  various  buildings,  the 
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glittering  pinnacles  of  gold,  the  blue 
domes,  the  rich  green  foliage,  and  the 
marble-like  walls  all  combine  to  make  a 
bewildering  mass  of  color.  You  are  in 
a  foreign  land.  An  hour  ago, — the  pro- 
saic life  of  a  modern  American  city ; 
now,— a  bit  of  the  Orient,  all  life  and 
color,  music  and  movement.  Far  to  the 
westward  Strawberry  Hill  looks  down 
upon  the  new-born  village ;  across  the 
Bay  rise  the  purple  hills  of  Tamalpais, 
guarding  the  Golden  Gate. 

No  better  selection  could  have  been 
made  than  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  It  was,  as  I  have  before 
said,  a  primitive  region  six  months  ago, 
and  there  was  practically  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  landscape  gardening 
necessary  for  the  new  effects  which 
were  desired.  By  wise  foresight,  com- 
petent men  were  engaged  to  lay  out  the 
grounds  in  accordance  with  a  defined 
plan,  and  to  have  general  supervision  of 
the  color  effects.  The  result  is  that 
harmonious  blending  and  dependence 
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of  one  building  upon  another,  and  of  all 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  that  at 
once  is  so  noticeable.  There  is  nothing 
incongruous,  nothing  startling  or  showy. 
The  tints  are  so  subdued  that  one  takes 
no  notice  of  their  variety,  but  regards 
simpl  y  the  effect  of  all.  As  the  week 
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pass  the  stains  will  become  more  and 
more  softened,  through  the  action  of  the 
fogs  that  at  times  creep  in  from  the  sea. 
Even  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  is 
but  a  modern  creation.  There  is  a  soft- 
ness about  its  apparently  massive  walls 
that  is  most  deceptive.  The  planting 
of  palms  has  also  been  most  effectively 
done.  Their  foliage  breaks  any  too 
great  regularity  of  outline  or  superflu- 
ous space,  and  serves  to  intensify  the 


dull  white  of  the  walls.  Potted  plants 
are  also  used  to  good  effect  upon  bal- 
conies, and  along  the  paths  leading  to 
the  well  proportioned  doorways.  Few, 
or  perhaps  no  other  exposition,  ever 
had  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  this 
of  San  Francisco.  In  Europe,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  at  Chicago,  every  effect 
was  created  only  at  a  large  additional  ex 
pense.  At  the  Midwinter  Fair  grounds 
Nature  lends  her  powerful  aid  without 
price.  More  can  be  done  in  a  month  in 
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California,  and  at  nominal  cost,  than 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  year  and  at 
great  expense  elsewhere.  Before  the 
month  of  March  is  ended,  the  Fair 
grounds  will  have  a  rich  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  Grand  Court 
and  space  fronting  the  several  Exhibi- 
tion buildings  will  be  a  mass  of  color. 

The  buildings  of  the  Exposition 
proper,  which  front  upon  the  Grand 
Court,  are  five  in  number.  At  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Court  is  the  Manufact- 
ures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown  of  San 
Francisco.  On  the  south  side  stands 
the  Mechanical  Arts  Building,  Edward 
R.  Swain,  architect ;  and  opposite  it  on 
the  south  side  is  the  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  Building,  by  Samuel  New- 
som.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Court 
is  another  of  Mr.  Brown's  efforts,  the 
Administration  Building,  while  between 
the  Horticultural  and  Liberal  Arts 
Buildings  is  the  Egyptian-like  Temple  of 
Fine  Arts,  B.  McDougall  &  Sons,  arch- 
itects. There  are  a  few  minor  unofficial 
buildings  that  face  the  Grand  Court,  and 
between  one  of  these  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  is  a  typical  California  building, 
wherein  are  shown  in  rich  profusion 
the  varied  products  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. This  structure  may  almost  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Court  col- 
lection, since  its  fagade  and  red-tiled 
roof  are  plainly  seen  from  the  open 
Court,  and  its  architectural  features  are 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  other 
buildings  composing  the  remarkable 
group. 

That  there  should  be  no  glaring  con- 
trasts of  color  in  such  a  large  collection 
of  Exhibition  buildings  speaks  well  for 
the  artist,  Mr.  Charles  Graham,  who 
has  been  the  supervisor  of  color.  His 
work  has  been  well  done.  Broad  effects 
have  not  been  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  individual  buildings.  In  my  many 
visits  at  the  Fair  I  have  never  tired  of 
either  the  general  or  the  particular  ef- 
fects. Looking  west  ward  from  the  log- 
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gias  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  where, 
at  a  glance,  one  sees  whatever  is  on 
either  side  of  the  Court  or  at  its  west- 
ern end,  or  gaining  a  more  bird's-eye 
view  from  the  kiosks  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building, 
the  effect  is  ever  pleasing,  ever  instruct- 
ive. Mr.  Graham  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  Finding  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  has  taken  advantage  of  it. 

If  the  architecture  at  the  Fair  is  most 
satisfying  by  daylight,  it  is  no  less  so  at 
night,  when  the  search  light  from  the 
electric  tower,  that  rises  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Grand  Court,  flashes  in  suc- 
cession its  brilliant  rays  upon  the  dif- 
ferent domes  and  pinnacles  and  facades. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  sudden 
illumination  of  the  Administration 
Building  dome  is  indescribably  beauti- 
ful. Usually  the  search  light  is  turned 
upon  this  particular  object  just  as  the 
electric  fountain  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Court  begins  to  play.  At  a  signal 
the  rows  of  incandescent  lamps  that 
during  the  evening  have  brightly  out- 
lined the  main  buildings  are  extin- 
guished, as  are  also  the  arc  lights  encir- 
cling the  Court.  Then  a  moment  later, 
like  a  fairy  vision,  there  looms  into 
sight  the  graceful  golden-tipped  dome, 
its  height  increased  by  the  darkness 
that  envelops  the  lower  half  of  the 
building,  and  the  lighted  portion  hang- 
ing like  a  golden  ball  high  in  mid  air. 
The  effect  is  fascinating.  Every  line  of 
the  graceful  proportions  is  accentuated 
and  one  stands  enchanted  at  the  sight. 
After  the  fountain  ceases  to  play,  the 
lamps  on  the  main  buildings  are  lighted 
again,  and  the  Court  is  once  more  so 
brilliantly  illuminated  that  every  fagade 
fronting  upon  it  may  be  studied  almost 
as  well  as  during  the  day. 

Originality  in  design  was  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  architects  compet- 
ing for  the  Midwinter  Fair  work.  The 
conceptions  are,  in  the  main,  most  sat- 
isfactory. I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  desirability  of  housing  the  Fne  Arts 
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in  an  Egyptian  temple,  but  the  build- 
ing, per  se,  has  many  commendable 
features.  As  a  bit  of  architecture  it  is 
most  effective,  and  its  situation,  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  driveway  around 
the  Court,  and  fully  forty  feet  back  from 
the  line  of  highway,  adds  greatly  to  the 
impression  of  size  and  massiveness.  Its 
general  plan  is  rectangular,  one  and  two 
stories  high,  with  a  vestibule  in  front  of 
and  in  the  center  of  the  building.  The 
floor  of  the  vestibule  is  of  mosaic  laid 
in  Egyptian  figures.  The  columns  are 
in  full  relief,  and  there  are  richly  col- 
ored bas  reliefs.  In  decorating  the  ex- 
terior, excellent  judgment  has  been  dis- 
played. Lotus  and  palm  leaves,  and 
figures  of  gods  in  relief,  have  been  lav- 
ishly used,  and  the  friezes  are  richly 
ornamented. 

In  the  Administration  Building,  Mr. 
Brown  has  cleverly  adopted  the  Indian 
an  Siamese  orders,  and  by  using  broad 
steps  and  terraces  has  greatly  increased 
the  height  and  imposing  appearance  of 
the  dome,  which  is  135  feet  high  and  50 
feet  in  diameter.  Reds  and  yellows  are 
generally  used,  and  the  dome  and  four 
towers  are  gilded.  Mr.  Brown's  other 
production,  the  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
is  not  only  very  beautiful,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  but  is  a  remarkable  product  of 
engineering  skill.  Its  main  trusses  of 
wood  and  iron  cover  a  span  of  158  feet 
between  the  galleries.  The  central  and 
main  entrance  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
130  feet  high  and  56  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  colored  a  turquoise  blue  and  is  capped 
by  a  gilded  cupola.  At  each  corner  of 
the  building  is  a  tower  fifty  feet  high, 
those  facing  the  Court  being  connected 
by  deep  arcades.  The  main  roofs  are 
covered  with  stained  tiles,  to  represent 
the  old  deep  red  Spanish  tiles,  and  with 
over  14,000  feet  of  glass. 

In  detail,  Mr.  Swain's  Mechanical 
Arts  Building  has  a  charming  original- 
ity. I  do  not  altogether  fancy  its  min- 
arets, and  their  effect  is  somewhat  lost 
by  the  near  presence  of  the  necessary 


smokestacks  of  the  furnaces  at  the  rear 
of  the  building.  The  main  entrance  is 
richly  colored  and  cleverly  designed, 
the  prayer-towers  or  kiosks  being  par- 
ticularly effective.  The  walls  are  ivory 
white,  and  the  building  is  330  feet  long 
by  160  feet  wide.  The  exterior  is  lav- 
ishly decorated,  as  are  also  the  tall  pin- 
nacles at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  truly  Oriental- 
looking  building  on  the  grounds. 

The  particular  features  of  the  early 
Missions  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  Mr.  Newsom  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Build- 
ing. It  is  400  feet  long  by  nearly  200 
wide,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  glass  cov- 
ered dome  which,  when  illuminated  at 
night,  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
the  Fair.  The  arcades  and  entrances 
are  well  planned  and  attractive,  by  rea- 
son of  their  suggestiveness  of  shade  and 
quiet,  and  the  carved  decorations  well 
illustrate  the  purposes  of  the  structure. 
I  particularly  like  the  outer  wall  tints, 
of  dull  yellow,  and  the  low  massiveness 
of  the  general  appearance  gives  one  a 
sense  of  stability  and  repose. 

Of  the  score  and  more  buildings  scat- 
tered about  the  grounds,  of  which  the 
Grand  Court  is  the  center  and  radiating 
point,  one  finds  instances  of  merit  and 
a  relation  between  utility  and  beauty. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  prevailing  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  nondescript  style,  and 
the  variety  of  orders  employed  is  con- 
fusing. Perhaps  the  most  satisfying 
example  of  the  purely  California  style  or 
early  Mexican  is  the  Monterey  County 
Building.  It  is  a  long,  low  building  of 
adobe  walls  and  genuine  Mexican  tiles, 
and  at  its  rear  is  a  typical  garden  of 
early  days.  The  little  structure  is  in- 
teresting as  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  edifice  can  be  perfect 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  in  color  partake  of  that 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  It 
also  represents  utility.  How  suggestive 
it  is,  to  be  sure,  of  the  bright,  hot  days 
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during  those  busy,  stirring  times  when 
Monterey  Bay  was  the  scene  of  political 
activity.  At  one  corner  of  the  building 
is  the  original  flag-staff  from  which  the 
national  flag  first  floated  in  California, 
and  near  by  is  an  old  cannon  with  which 
the  first  salutes  were  fired.  The  deep 
porch  extending  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  shading  the  well-trodden  adobe 
beneath,  the  darkened  interior,  and  the 
small  deep-set  windows  are  perfect ;  and 
there  is  great  spirit  in  the  dun-colored 
walls  and  bits  of  chipped  whitewashed 
plaster  peeling  from  the  sun-dried 
bricks. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  Monterey 
building  is  the  little  Tyrolean  cottage 
in  the  Vienna  Prater  enclosure.  It,  too, 
is  characteristic  of  the  country  it  repre- 
sents. The  decorated  outer  walls,  the 
tiny  balconies  and  latticed  windows,  the 
straw-thatched,  quick-sloping  roof,  and 
even  the  sedate  stork  perched  upon  the 
chimney-top  are  all  typical  and  vividly 
suggestive  of  the  Alpine  country  so  far 
away.  Near  this  cottage  is  another  Ger- 
man bit  of  architecture,  "  Papa  Seidl," 
long  and  low,  and  many-windowed,  and 
with  men  and  women  in  peasant's  dress. 
Opposite  is  the  Franz  Joseph  Hall,  of 
no  particular  beauty  in  itself,  but  large, 


and  of  good  acoustic  construction, 
where  one  may  hear  soul-stirring  music 
by  the  Vienna  musicians. 

In  the  so-called  Streets  of  Cairo  the 
effect  is  theatrically  produced  for  the 
most  part.  That  is,  the  houses  facing 
the  street  up  and  down  which  the  cam- 
els amble  are  but  painted  canvas.  But 
the  illusion  is  good,  and  one  gains  a  fair 
idea  of  Cairo's  peculiar  features.  The 
Japanese  Building  is  typical  and  inter- 
esting ;  and  so  too  are  the  Esquimau 
and  Arizona  Indian  encampments.  In 
the  two  latter  are  seen  instructive  illus- 
trations of  how  merely  catering  to  one's 
physical  needs  early  architecture  was, 
and  it  is  entertaining  to  turn  from  these 
rude  villages  and  houses,  if  they  may 
be  so  dignified,  to  the  modern  examples 
of  architecture,  as  illustrated  in  the 
buildings  facing  the  Grand  Court. 

The  several  county  buildings  most 
particularly  noted  in  this  brief  sketch 
are  mostly  of  the  Spanish  order,  and 
are  creditable  examples  of  simple  arch- 
itecture, combining  a  degree  of  beauty 
with  utility  and  symmetry.  The  build- 
ings of  "staff"  are  mostly  of  ivory 
white  or  light  yellow  tints,  and  are  very 
effective  against  the  background  of 
green  trees. 

Edwards  Roberts. 
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EDUCATION  AT  THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


ALIFORNIA'S  edu- 
cational achieve- 
ments—  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  State 
Superintendent  of 
Publicjnstruction,  at 
the  time  when  the  Fair  was  first  pro- 
posed—should be  shown  in  a  building 
specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  Objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  method  by  which  he 
thought  that  the  necessary  funds  might 
be  raised,  and  as  no  other  method  was 
suggested  the  project  failed.  While  the 
objection  which  was  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed method  was  perhaps  a  sound  one, 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  other  could  not 
have  been  devised,  for  such  an  exhibit 
would  have  been  highly  instructive. 
We  could  have  had  a  systematic  show- 
ing of  the  actual  condition  of  education 
in  the  State,  of  which  we  should  have 
had  no  need  to  be  ashamed  before  vis- 
itors from  any  part  of  the  country. 
Further,  we  should  ourselves  have  been 
able  to  see,  almost  at  a  glance,  just  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  this  line,  and 
to  learn  with  some  accuracy  what  are 
the  weak  spots  in  our  educational  work, 
and  how  they  can  be  remedied.  As  it 
is,  in  order  to  discover  anything  about 
our  schools  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  a  day  in  wandering  through 
various  buildings,  and  to  piece  out  vari- 
ous isolated  scraps  of  information  with 
knowledge  drawn  from  other  sources. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  educational 
exhibit  is  unsystematic  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  gives  startling  evidence  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  whole  Fair 
was  got  up.  In  looking  through  the 
beautiful  exhibits  of  the  northern  and 
central  counties,  I  could  discover  no 
evidence  that  these  counties  had  any 
schools  at  all.  Thinking  it  possible  that 
I  might  have  overlooked  something,  I 


asked  a  very  intelligent  exhibitor  if 
there  were  anything  of  the  sort  in  the 
building.  He  looked  surprised  at  first, 
and  then  sad.  After  thinking  for  a  mo- 
ment he  said  there  was  nothing ;  they 
had  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  schools.  I  left 
the  gentleman  in  an  attitude  of  "pen- 
sive discontent."  It  is  evident  that 
there  was  the  same  forgetfulness  in 
many  counties  beside  those  whose  pro- 
ducts are  grouped  in  this  particular 
building. 

The  general  educational  display  is  to 
be  found  in  the  galleries  of  the  Man- 
ufactures and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
The  most  extensive  and  conspicuous  of 
these  is  the  exhibit  of  the  University 
of  California.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  north  gallery,  and  its  fine  Greek 
front,  decorated  in  blue  and  gold,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  interior  of 
the  building.  It  appeared  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  that  the  people  of  the  State 
had  a  right  to  see,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  show,  just  what  use  was  being 
made  of  the  generous  endowment  of 
the  State  University.  The  result  is 
worthy  of  the  institution.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  display,  certainly  that 
which  will  attract  the  widest  attention, 
is  made  by  the  Lick  Astronomical  De- 
partment. The  remarkable  success  in 
photography  at  Mount  Hamilton  gives 
opportunity  for  an  exhibit  of  much  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  department 
in  popular  forms.  No  one  can  pass 
through  the  corridors  without  being 
struck  and  interested  by  this  fine  series 
of  illustrations,  or  without  being  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
in  astronomy  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
modern  appliances.  The  transparencies 
along  the  railing  at  the  front  of  the 
gallery  are  peculiarly  effective. 
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Of  course  the  technical  colleges  at 
Berkeley  make  a  more  striking  show 
than  the  literary  colleges.  The  mate- 
rial character  of  the  means  and  of  the 
results  of  technical  education  make  it 
possible  to  illustrate  both  the  methods 
and  the  achievements  as  they  cannot 
be  illustrated  in  the  other  case.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  non-technical  depart- 
ments are  obliged  to  confine  their  ex- 
hibits to  charts  indicating  the  courses 
of  study  pursued.  The  most  marked  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  mathematical  department. 
The  beautiful  collection  of  mathemati- 
ical  models  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
interest  all  who  see  them,  although  a 
knowledge  of  their  meaning  is  a  secret 
to  all  but  the  initiated  few. 

Those  parts  of  the  University  whose 
work  is  most  easily  illustrated  all  make 
an  excellent  showing.  We  find  ample 
and  instructive  exhibits  from  the  Libra- 
ry and  the  Museums,  from  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry,  and  from 
the  scientific  departments  generally. 
The  Professional  Schools  are  also  well 
represented,  including  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  University,  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
gives  very  creditable  samples  of  the 
work  of  its  students.  The  interest  of 
the  whole  exhibit  is  increased  by  a  series 
of  photographs,  which  illustrate  the 
buildings  of  the  University,  and  the 
beautiful  site  at  Berkeley.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  display  will  induce 
many  visitors  to  the  Fair  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  to  make  the  trip  to 
Berkeley  to  see  the  institution  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  educational  side  of  the  Fair 
that  there  is  no  exhibit  from  Stanford 
University.  Illustrations  of  its  vigor- 
ous young  life  could  not  prove  other- 
wise than  interesting  and  instructive  to 
many  who  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  its  full-armed  advent,  but  who 


have  never  visited  it.  Its  almost  mir- 
aculous creation  and  its  extraordinary 
promise  have  awakened  a  widespread 
curiosity,  which  might  have  been  satis- 
fied here,  at  least,  in  part.  But  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  nature,  which 
are  partly  known  to  the  public,  made 
any  worthy  exhibit  impossible  at  this 
time,  and  an  unworthy  exhibit  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

As  the  visitor  passes  into  the  east 
gallery,  the  next  in  order  of  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  is  sure  to  attract  his 
attention  by  the  profuse  display  of 
blue  decoration  which  marks  the  space 
assigned  to  Yale  University.  This  ex- 
hibit, which  was  brought  here  from 
Chicago,  consists  entirely  of  photo- 
graphs, enlarged  to  a  uniform  size,  and 
illustrating,  by  exterior  and  interior 
views,  the  various  departments  and  the 
peculiar  life  of  a  great  university.  Grad- 
uates who  have  not  visited  Yale  for 
many  years  will  find  here  indications  of 
its  recent  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  every  one  must  be  impressed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  institution. 
A  facsimile  of  the  famous  "Yale  fence  " 
separates  the  space  from  the  corridor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Yale  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Eastern  universities  to 
make  a  general  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
Stong  efforts  were  made  by  Harvard 
graduates  in  San  Francisco  to  secure 
the  superb  exhibit  made  by  their  uni- 
versity at  Chicago.  It  was,  however, 
found  to  be  impracticable  for  various 
reasons.  Two  famous  Eastern  institu- 
tions are  represented  by  special  exhibits 
of  extreme  interest.  Harvard  makes  a 
fine  astronomical  exhibit,  which  serves 
as  a  complement  to  that  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  Johns  Hopkins  presents 
some  remarkable  evidences  of  the  work 
of  its  department  of  physics.  Both  of 
these  exhibits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
space  assigned  to  the  University  of 
California. 

Following  along  the  east  gallery,  we 
find  the  exhibit  of  the  California  Insti- 
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tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  with  its  practical  explanations  of 
the  methods  of  instruction.  What  will 
most  keenly  interest  the  public  here 
are  the  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
two  deaf-mute  artists,  Tilden  and  Red- 
mond, whom  the  institution  has  sent  to 
Paris,  and  who  have  there  achieved  dis- 
tinction. The  exhibit  made  by  the 
alumni  of  the  Cogswell  Technical 
School  will  increase  the  popular  hope 
that  the  founder  may  be  unable  to  with- 
draw his  benefaction.  His  monuments 
do  not  seem  likely  to  outlast  himself. 
Next  follows  Mills  College,  with  photo- 
graphs of  its  beautiful  grounds  and  evi- 
dences of  its  work  in  training  young 
women.  The  next  exhibit  occupies 
more  space  than  any  other  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  except  that  of  the 
University  of  California.  It  is  made  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
of  California,  and  includes  abundant 
specimens  of  the  work  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  and  of  the  Colleges  of  St. 
Mary  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  only  county  of  the  State  which 
makes  an  exhibit  of  its  schools  in  the 
main  building  is  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
showing  is  so  excellent  as  to  make  us 
regret  the  more  that  there  is  no  syste- 
matic general  exhibition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Curiosity  will  lead 
many  to  stop  and  examine  the  exhibit 
from  the  Mormon  schools  of  Utah,  al- 
though it  is  yet  very  incomplete.  The 
work  done  is  so  like  that  of  Gentile 
schools  of  the  same  grade  that  it  would 
not  seem  to  furnish  an  overwhelming 
reason  for  joining  the  Latter  Day  com- 
munion. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibits  in  this  build- 
ing are  mainly  of  private  schools,  and 
are  of  various  degrees  of  excellence. 
There  is  one  exhibit  in  the  south  gal- 
lery which  is  likely  to  attract  as  much 
general  attention  as  any  at  the  Fair. 
This  is  furnished  by  the  New  York 
School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women. 
The  display  of  the  Architectural  De- 


partment is  creditable;  but  the  main 
interest  attaches  to  the  decorative 
designs,  some  of  which  reach  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  excellence.  The 
systematic  illustration  of  the  progress 
of  instruction  shows  how  really  success 
in  this  line  of  work  depends  on  excel- 
lence of  instruction  and  faithfulness  of 
study.  It  makes  one  thankful  to  this 
school  and  to  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter for  what  they  are  doing  to  make 
life  beautiful,  while  they  are  opening  a 
new  and  admirable  career  for  women. 

What  I  said  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article  indicates  the  difficulty  there  is 
in  speaking  in  brief  of  the  educational 
displays  in  the  county  buildings.  No 
generalizations  are  possible,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  details.  Any 
one  with  this  particular  object  in  view 
may  find  much  that  it  is  interesting,  if  he 
have  the  time  and  the  patience.  Ala- 
meda  County,  for  instance,  makes  a 
good  display  of  its  school  system,  and 
partly  reproduces  the  exhibits  of  insti- 
tutions within  its  borders,  which  are 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building.  Santa  Clara  does  little 
more  than  indicate  by  a  few  photo- 
graphs that  Stanford  University  and 
the  Lick  Observatory  are  to  be  found 
there.  San  Mateo,  with  its  multitude 
of  private  schools,  only  incidentally 
reveals  that  it  has  any  schools  at  all, 
although  a  notice  on  the  wall  indicates 
that  there  is  one  more  revelation  to 
come.  Other  counties  seem  carefully 
to  conceal  any  educational  advantages 
which  they  may  possess. 

Outside  of  the  main  building  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
educational  exhibits  is  to  be  found  in 
the  building  erected  by  the  southern 
counties.  The  well  known  excellence 
of  some  of  the  southern  schools  is  well 
illustrated  here,  although  there  is  the 
same  lack  of  coherence  and  system  as 
elsewhere.  Pasadena  shows  by  photog- 
raphy the  excellence  and  amplitude  of 
its  school  buildings,  but  there  is  no  in- 
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dication,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  of 
what  sort  of  work  is  done  inside  those 
fine  structures.  From  personal  knowl- 
edge, I  can  say  that  the  school  work  in 
Pasadena  is  excellent,  but  no  one  would 
know  it  from  a  visit  to  this  exhibit.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  displays,  one  in 
which  we  should  all  be  interested,  is 
found  in  the  specimens  of  industrial 
work  from  the  Whittier  School.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  the  value  of  its  reform- 
atory work,  when  we  see  such  evidences 
that  its  pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed 
in  honest  and  honorable  ways  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  But  the  question  nat- 
urally arises  :  Why  is  this  exhibit  from 
a  State  institution  found  in  the  building 
of  the  southern  counties  ?  Why  did 
the  school  abandon  the  excellent  and 
ample  space  assigned  to  it  in  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Building,  and  tuck  itself  away 
in  these  much  less  comfortable  quar- 
ters ?  Why  should  an  institution  that 
belongs  to  the  whole  State  be  made  to 
appear  to  belong  to  a  particular  part  of 
it  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  answer. 
Can  it  be  that  this  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  secession  feeling  which  is  said  to 
be  prevalent  in  Southern  California? 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.  If  it  is  so,  it 
must  be  characterized  as  an  extremely 
petty  exhibition  of  extremely  bad  taste. 
The  same  question  arises  in  regard  to 
the  frames  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  al- 


though in  this  case  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  management  of  the  school  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  exhibit. 

Some  of  the  southern  county  exhib- 
its are  excellent.  Particularly  noticeable 
are  those  from  Ventura  and  San  Diego. 
Pomona  makes  a  very  good  showing  of 
the  city  schools,  and  Pomona  College 
exhibits  specimens  of  finely  mounted 
collections  in  natural  history.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  observe,  also,  the  admirable  evi- 
dences of  progress  in  technical  educa- 
tion that  are  furnished  by  the  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Whether  or  not 
the  southern  counties  have  better 
schools  than  other  parts  of  the  State, 
they  certainly,  on  the  whole,  make  a  bet- 
ter showing  at  the  Fair. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  found  in 
writing  of  "  Education  at  the  Midwin- 
ter Fair,"  owing  to  the  scattered  char- 
acter of  the  educational  exhibit,  has 
been  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  exhibits  are  not  yet  in  place. 
A  brief  notice  of  this  kind  is  necessari- 
ly very  inadequate,  but  more  justice 
could  be  done  to  the  subject  if  the  ma- 
terial for  such  a  notice  had  made  its 
appearance.  The  extreme  backward- 
ness in  completing  exhibits  of  all  sorts, 
which  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Fair  took  shape, 
is  evident  on  the  educational  side  as 
elsewhere.  We  can  only  wonder  that 
so  much  has  been  done  in  so  little  time. 
Thomas  R.  Bacon. 
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THE  WILD  AND  WOOLLY  AT  THE  FAIR. 


WHEN  the  name  of 
Mud-in-the-Face  first 
gained    prominence 
in    Fair   vernacular, 
the  hearer  felt  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  to 
trace  it  to  its  bearer, 
who  proves  to  be  a 
lusty    savage    whose 
dancing  feats  are  the 
central  attraction  of 
the  Arizona  village. 
This  man  belongs  to 
'the    Mayo    tribe    in 
Mexico,     and     his 
strongly  marked  In- 
dian features  and  cop- 
per-colored skin  are 
in  singular  contrast  with  the  bluish  tint 
of  his  eyes  and  the  sandy  shade  of  a 
bristling  mustache,  both  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarities of  his  almost  extinct  race. 
Mud-in-the-Face    has  a  partner  in 
his    "Deer-and -Rabbit" 
dance,  a  tall,  thin  Yaqui, 
who  goes   by  the   slang 
soubriquet   of   "  Sparrow 
Legs."  They  are  dressed 
to  represent  the  respect- 
ive animals  they  person- 
fifJ^fi^R  ify,  the   Mayo  wearing  a 


MUD-IN-THE-HACE. 


THK   DEER    DANCE. 


hood,  coat,  and  skirt,  of  rabbit  skins,  a 
belt  fringed  with  bells,  abbreviated 
trousers  which  leave  exposed  his  freshly- 
peeled  knees,  and  anklets  made  of  dry 
seed-pods  strung  together.  The  grim 
Yaqui,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imposing  in 
a  deer's  head  surmounting  his  black 
locks,  the  antlers  wound  with  scarlet 
streamers,  a  red  striped  shirt,  white 
cotton  trouserettes,  and  a  duplicate  pair 
of  anklets. 

Three  Indians  sit  cross-legged  inside 
the  dance  ring,  their  rude  voices  keep- 
ing time  to  the  rubbing  together  of 
sticks  and  drumming  on  gourds.  The 
first  monotonously  saws  one  stick  across 
another,  to  simulate  the  steady  flow  of 
a  stream  ;  the  musician  next  him  beats 
upon  a  gourd,  as  a  hint  of  water  falling 
over  stones,  and  the  third  drums  upon 
a  gourd  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  which  makes  a  sound  not  un- 
like the  hollow  gurgle  of  a  stream  drop- 
ping into  pools. 

The  deer  and  rabbit  come  down  to 
drink,— in  other  words,  the  dance  be- 
gins,— and  the  rabbit  is  afraid  of  the 
deer,  and  both  fear  the  wolf  and  the 
hunter.  They  advance  and  retreat,  peer- 
ing meanwhile  to  right  and  left,  all  in 
fairly  good  time  and  with  no  pause  of 
motion.  When  the  rabbit  wearies  of 
dancing  on  the  ground,  he  executes  a 
somersault  and  then  stands  on  his  head, 
his  feet  keeping  step  in  the  air  to  the 
jingle  and  rattle  of  bells  and  seed  pods. 
The  barbaric  play  ends  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  rabbit  by  the  deer,  and  a 
general  hubbub  of  cries  and  drumming. 

There  are  thirty  Indians,  young  and 
old,  who  make  up  the  population  of  the 
little  village,  the  majority  belonging  to 
the  Yaqui  and  Papago  tribes  of  south- 
ern Arizona  and  Mexico.  They  speak 
no  English,  but  are  quite  familiar  with 
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the  Spanish  tongue.  Their  round  huts, 
behind  the  prickly  fence  of  candlewood, 
are  made  of  the  tough  mesa  grasses  of 
Mexico.  Every  sloping  roof  has  its 
cluster  of  long  gourd  chimneys,  which 
form  an  inverted  tripod,  and  serve  for 
draught  and  ventilation.  The  routine 
of  life  here  is  much  the  same  as  on  na- 
tive soil.  The  women,  who  are  pleasant - 
featured,  busy  themselves  with  cooking, 
sewing,  and  the  making  of  earthen- 
ware and  pottery,  an  art  in  which  they 
show  admirable  skill  and  patience, 
while  the  men  go  to  and  fro  with  the 
freedom  of  other  comers  to  the  Fair. 
In  the  roomy  building  that  separates 
the  village  from  the  street  is  a  unique 


collection  of  jars,  baskets,  and  images, 
the  work  of  Arizona  and  Mexican  In- 
dians. 

The  Eastern  visitor  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair  is  usually  bent  upon  solving  the 
mystery  of  a  Mexican  tamale.  The  ve- 
randa and  garden  of  the  "Tamale  Cot- 
tage "  are  generally  crowded  with  peo- 
ple sitting  at  small  tables,  on  which  the 
smoking  delicacy  is  served  by  gayly  ap- 
pareled Spanish  girls.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated there  is  nothing  particularly  appe- 
tizing in  the  outside  appearance  of  a 
tamale.  Its  coarse  husk  is  suggestive 
of  the  fare  craved  by  the  prodigal  son, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of 
sauce  or  other  garniture  to  lead  the 
mind  up  to  confident  attack.  It  is  true, 
the  steam  emitted  from  the  oblong 
package  has  the  homely  flavor  of  coun- 
try suppers  away  back  in  one's  child- 
hood, when  cornmeal  mush  was  the 
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favorite  dish  of  Yankee  farm  folk.  So, 
stimulated  by  awakened  memory,  you 
carefully  undo  the  wisps  of  corn-fiber 
neatly  confining  the  almost  transparent 
husk,  and  expose  a  thin  layer  of  yellow 
meal,  which  has  just  the  faintest  spicing 
from  close  contact  with  interior  layers. 
You  eat  the  meal  slowly  and  with  rel- 
ish, and  turn  back  another  husk  leaf 
only  to  find  another  layer  like  the  first. 
The  next  unfolding  opens  the  heart  of 
the  tamale,  and  you  note  with  increas- 
ing ardor  and  appetite  pieces  ofjchicken 
and  olives  buried  in  an  indefinablejmix- 
ture  of  ground  chiles  and  command  the 
whole  deliciously  peppery  and  savory. 
The  whole  process  of  making  a  tamale 
is  seen  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  cot- 
tage. The  corn 
husks  used  for 
its  foundation 
are  gathered  by 
Mexicans  and 
shipped  in  bales. 
Afterwards  they 
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are  separated  and 
put  through  a 
washin  g  that 
leaves  them  deli- 
cately white.  The 
corn  is  first  boiled 
in  a  weak  solution 
of  lye,  and  then 
ground,  when  it  is 
kneaded  with  lard 
into  a  crisp  dough. 
The  chile  peppers 
are  first  soaked, 
then  ground  to  a 
pudding-like  con. 

tsistency.  Four 
Mexican  cooks 
stand  behind  a 
spotless  table,  on 
which  the  materi- 
als are  spread. 
Each  man  rapidly 
does  his  part  in  the 
construction  of  one 
tamale,which  is  im- 
mediately dropped 
into  a  tin  boiler  in 
the  rear,  and  al- 
lowed the  pre- 
scribed one  hour's 
steaming. 

The    "Haunted 

Swing  "  is  a  near  neighbor  of  the  "Ta- 
male  Cottage,"  and  is  the  source  of  much 
mystification  and  merriment  One  en- 
ters what  appears  to  be  a  furnished  par- 
lor, and  finds  a  seat  in  a  large  swing, 
which  is  suspended  from  a  beam.  The 
two  or  three  dozen  people  who  share  the 
experiment  take  their  places  gingerly 
in  the  six  compartments,and  the  electric 
lights  are  then  turned  on,  and  the  doors 
closed. 

At  the  first  swing  of  the  great  cradle, 
the  youth  in  charge  urges  you  not  to 
feel  nervous, —  a  sure  way  of  encoura- 
ging hysterical  symptoms.  Everyone 
takes  a  grip  on  the  seat ;  the  man  in 
front  holds  on  to  his  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
lovers  hold  on  to  each  other.  Another 


rock  of  the  swing,  and  yet  another  still 
higher,  and  the  youth  calls  out,  "  Now, 
over  she  goes  !  " 

Immediately,  as  far  as  eye  and  feeling 
can  determine,  the  swing  makes  a  giddy 
revolution  on  its  axis,  amid  the  wildest 
excitement  of  the  passengers.  When 
you  appear  to  be  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, looking  down  upon  the  chairs,  table, 
and  piano,  and  wondering  how  in  the 
world  you  manage  to  hold  on,  the  old 
darky  next  you  collapses  with  a  sepul- 
chral groan,  her  cracked  voice  raised  in 
prayer,  and  shouting  that  the  world  has 
come  to  an  end.  Others  slide  down 
under  the  seats,  and  not  a  man  present 
but  is  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  some 
woman  from  jumping  out. 

The  truth  is,  the  swing  does  not  go 
over  at  all,  but  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
room  do.  When  this  is  understood,  it 
will  be  seen  how  ridiculous  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  old  man  seating  him- 
self on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  parlor, 
and  declaring,  he  "  guessed  he  'd  see  the 
young  folks  try  it  first."  In  fact,  he 
proved  so  obstinately  determined  that 
it  took  some  minutes  of  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  to  make  him 
consent  to  try  his  luck  with  the  others. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Haunted 
Swing  the  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
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oratorical  flourishes  of  a  dapper  little 
man  in  a  spick-and-span  dress  suit,  who 
is  haranguing  the  crowd  before  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Inside  this  hall  is  the 
constantly  recurring  phenomenon  of  a 
beautiful  girl  being  transformed  into  a 
marble  statue  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter. 
The  delusion  is  exquisite,  and  is  really  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  what  effects 
can  be  produced  by  the  scientific  man- 
ipulation of  mirrors  and  calcium  lights. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Amphibion  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  visitors  from  the  East 
and  such  of  our  own  people  as  come 
from  inland  sections.  The  seals  are  of 
the  two  varieties  found  on  the  San 
Miguel  Island,  where  they  were  cap- 
tured with  the  lasso  by  Spaniards,  and 
brought  to  San  Francisco  for  exhibition. 
The  building  in  which  they  are  kept  is 
built  after  the  style  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture, and  makes  a  picturesque  corner 
to  the  street.  The  keeper  is  a  robust 
Spaniard,  bearing  the  historic  name  of 
Juarez.  He  has  trained  his  charges  to 
various  tricks,  and  treats  them  like  so 
many  dogs.  There  are  fifteen  altogether, 
five  having  died  since  they  were  brought 
to  the  Fair.  The  building  is  not  so 
arranged  as  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  the 
sleek,  wriggling  monsters  are  debarred 
from  their  •  greatest  luxury— warming 
themselves  on  the  rocks.  They  are  fed 
on  herring,  and  will  greedily,  one  after 
the  other,  climb  the  steps  leading  up 
from  the  tank,  push  open  a  wicket  gate 
with  their  snouts,  and  come  floundering 
on  the  floor  where  Juarez  stands  with 
the  fish.  Each  in  turn  stretches  its 
neck  to  an  alarming  length  to  reach  the 
herring,  and  is  even  induced  to  climb 
on  a  chair  and  up  its  back  to  secure  the 
tantalizing  tidbit. 

Before  the  crowd  begins  to  gather  on 
the  grounds,  if  it  be  a  sunny  day,  Juarez 
coaxes  his  unwieldy  pets  out  from  the 
tank  through  a  side  door,  and  then  is 
seen  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  line  of 
dripping,  flapping  seals  out  for  a  morn- 
ing's saunter  down  the  street.  They 


remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  gigan- 
tic snails,  leaving  behind  them  wet 
trails  on  the  dusty  thoroughfare. 

Across  an  angle  of  street  stands  the 
pagoda-shaped  building  of  the  Chinese 
exhibit,  its  pink  walls  and  curving  roofs 
making  a  perfect  picture  of  graceful 
architecture.  The  Chinese  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  have  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  make  their  exhibit  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  unique  at  the  Fair. 
The  men  in  charge  are  patterns  of  suav- 
ity and  intelligence,  and 
cheerfully  explain  the  use 
or  meaning  of  the  many 
wonderful  thingsin  sight. 

To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  large   apart- 
ment,    where     tea     and 
sweetmeats  are  served  on 
square     ebony     tables 
which  are  stiffly  set  about 
with    six    square   stools. 
Directly  opposite  the  tea 
room  is  an  elaborate  out- 
spread of  China  ware  of  beautiful 
and  costly  patterns.    A  court  oc- 
cupies  the    center    o     the  first 
floor,  and   is   filled   withjchoice 
plants  peculiar  to   Chinese  cul- 
tivation,  their   he'avy    odors 
weighting  the  air.  Lanterns  of  all 
conceivable  colors  swing  on  lines 
stretched  from  corner  tojcorner 
of  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  are 
the  background  of  every  imagin- 
able   decoration  known  to  Chi- 
nese art. 

To  the  left  and|  right  of  the 
court  are  the  compartments  set 
apart  for  the  display  of  different 
branches  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture. The  furniture  carved  in 
ebony  and  inlaid  with  intricate 
patterns  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  samples  of  embroidered  silk 
draperies,  are  especially  magni- 
ficent. A  mimic  Chinese  temple, 
parlor,  and  pagoda,  in  filigree 
silver  and  coral,  and  two  glit- 
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taring  models  of  junks,  representing 
male  and  female  dragons,  are  evidently 
the  special  pride  of  the  attendants. 

In  the  industrial  department  are 
frames  of  silk  cocoons,  stalks  of  sugar 
cane,  and  sheaves  of  rice.  Some  Chi- 
nese children  were  examining  the  rice 
with  curiosity,  for  being  natives  of  Cal- 
ifornia, they  had  never  seen  it  before. 

The  Joss  house,  and  a  spacious  recep- 
tion room  fitted  after  the  custom  of 
Chinese  grandees,  are  hardly  less  places 
of  interest  than  the  theater,  which  is 
included  in  the  building.  The  troupe 
numbers  a  dozen  grown  men,  and  twenty 
padded  and  painted  little  Chinese  ur- 
chins, all  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Al- 
ways during  the  afternoon  and  through- 
out the  evening,  visitors  to  the  building 
can  hear  through  the  thin  partition  sep- 
arating the  theater  from  the  main  hall, 
the  twang  of  rasping  fiddles  and  the 
high  falsetto  of  the  actors. 

The  cyclorama  of  Kilauea  is  the  grand- 
est exhibit  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  Its 
realism  is  something  awful  and  stupen- 
dous, and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual 
Kilauea  could  leave  upon  the  mind  a 
more  vivid  or  lasting  impression.  One 
views  it  from  a  central  ridge  in  the  vol- 
cano, where  lakes  and  streams  of  liquid 
lava  and  fire-lined  blow-holes  and  chasms 
are  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle distance  are  the  jagged,  illumined 
walls  of  the  crater,  backed  by  the  snow 
summits  of  Mauna  Keaand  Mauna  Loa 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south,  a  vast  half  circle  of  lower 
peaks  runs  to  a  moonlight  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  The  effect  is  intensified  by 
the  shifting  of  lights,  the  shriek  of  escap- 
ing steam,  and  the  coming  on  the  scene 
of  a  white-robed  priest,  who  pauses  on 
the  brink  of  a  boiling  lake  and  hoarsely 
supplicates  the  goddess  Pele.  When 
the  barbaric  chant  is  ended,  the  priest 
slowly  descends  into  darkness,  and  four 
young  Hawaiians  take  his  place  and  rav- 
ish the  ear  with  the  entrancing  songs 
of  modern  Hawaii. 


The  main  building  of  the  Hawaiian 
village  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Piilani  Cook,  an  educated, 
refined  woman,  who  is  part  American 
on  her  father's  side,  and  whose  husband 
was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Captain 
Cook.  Mrs.  Cook  is  a  personal  friend 
of  the  unhappy  Liliuokalani,  and  your 
interest  in  the  royal  equipments  of  the 
court  and  palace  here  on  exhibition  is 
greatly  increased  by  her  soft-spoken 
words  of  explanation.  You  look  upon 
the  throne,  furniture,  and  uniform  of 
the  late  King,  his  yellow  mantle  of  oo 
feathers,  and  embroidered  saddle  trap- 
pings, and  feel  a  distinct  shock  when  a 
richly  dressed  lady  at  your  side,  view- 
ing the  royal  habiliments  through  gold- 
mounted  eyeglasses,says  coarsely,"  Why 
in  the  world  did  n't  you  have  the  Queen 
here  too  ? " 

Mrs.  Cook  flushes,  but  answers  with 
dignity,  "Because,  madam,  our  Queen 
is  not  on  exhibition." 

There  are  small  circular  huts  in  the 
village,  made  of  plaited  grass  and  tree 
ferns,  after  the  manner  of  primitive 
house  building  in  Hawaii.  Before  them 
the  enormous  ox,  " apalakama"  stalks 
with  dignity,  bearing  astride  his  back  a 
native  woman  in  a  bifurcated  habit  of 
freckled  calico.  Here  and  there  about 
the  plaza  groups  of  islanders  in  white 
flannel  suits  and  caps,  and  girls  in  gay 
petticoats  laugh  and  chatter  joyously, 
though  two  of  the  field  pieces  used  by 
the  troops  to  defend  the  royal  palace 
point  directly  at  them  over  a  barricade 
of  sand-bags. 

At  the  right  of  the  great  court,  and 
on  past  the  Administration  Building,  a 
weather-scarred  old  stage  coach,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  is  jerked  crazily  up  the 
road  leading  to  a  west  corner  of  the 
grounds,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  '49 
Camp.  On  the  flat  top  of  the  rickety 
vehicle,  a  number  of  booted  and  bloused 
passengers  yell  discordantly,  and  now 
and  again  give  wild  flourishes  of  hats 
and  six-shooters.  Behind  the  coach, 
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but  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  a  train  of 
laden  pack  mules  toils  wearisomely 
toward  the  same  goal.  There  is  noth- 
ing gay  or  inviting  in  either  the  stage 
or  the  dust-streaked  mules ;  neverthe- 
less a  crowd  hurries  after,  their  faces 
expressive  of  various  degrees  of  inter- 
est and  amusement.  The  trees  on  either 
side  the  curving  grade  are  now  guide 
posts,  with  rude  lettered  scraps  of  boxes 
nailed  awry  on  their  trunks.  These  in- 
scriptions are  laughingly  read  aloud  by 
the  passers:  "49  miles  to  Ragtown  "  ; 
"39  miles  to  Piety  Hill  ";  "9  miles  to 
Gold  Gulch." 

An  unexpected  turn  in  the  road,  and 
the  noisy  procession  crowds  into  the 
narrow  street  of  an  old-time  mining 
camp,  where  all  sorts  of  cabins,  make- 
shift shanties,  and  dugouts,  run  irreg- 


ularly to  the  broken  gulch  which  gives 
the  town  its  name.  Beyond  this  rough 
gap  is  seen  the  blue  water  of  the  Sac- 
ramento stealing  down  from  pine  for- 
ests, which  belt  the  snow-piled  ridges 
of  Mount  Shasta.  At  the  base  of  this 
noble  peak,  in  the  immediate  walls  of 
the  gulch,  the  miners  are  at  work  tak- 
ing out  gold.  On  every  hand  are  the 
appliances  of  practical  mining, —  sluice- 
boxes,  cradles,  and  pans,  a  line  or  two 
of  precipitous  flume,  and  the  black 
mouth  of  a  shaft  or  tunnel. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  the 
old  toll  house,  brought  down  from  Rob- 
inson's Ferry.  Its  occupants  are  two 
historical  characters,  James  S.  Brown, 
and  Israel  Evans.  These  men  were 
called  to  the  Camp  from  their  home  in 
Utah,  that  visitors  to  the  Midwinter 
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EATING    TAMALES. 


Fair  might  see  and  converse  with  the 
only  two  living  witnesses  of  the  first 
taking  out  of  gold  in  California  by  other 
than  natives.  A  former  comrade  of 
Brown  and  Evans,  Henry  W.  Bigler, 
kept  a  diary  of  those  early  days  at  Sut- 
ter's  Mill,  and  the  records  were  after- 
wards revised  by  John  S.  Hittell,  and 
published  in  the  September  OVERLAND 
for  1887.  The  memorable  occurrence 
took  place  on  January  24,  1848,  when 
James  S.  Brown  had  barely  attained  his 
twentieth  birthday.  He  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  hale,  and  keen-eyed,  and 
possessed  of  a  stalwart  frame,  which, 
unfortunately,  lacks  one  leg,  the  missing 
limb  having  been  accidentally  shot  off 
in  a  bear  hunt.  The  homely  terseness 
and  sincerity  of  his  language  are  well 
nigh  dramatic :  — 

"  We  were  soldiers  in  the  Mormon 
Battalion,  Israel  and  me,  and  started  to 
California  the  day  after  my  baptism. 
We  reached  the  Coast  by  the  southern 
route.  The  Mexican  War  was  over,  and 
our  company  was  disbanded  at  Los  An- 
geles. A  part  of  the  boys  then  marched 


to  Sutter's  Fort,  and  six  of  us  went  to 
work  on  the  mill.  I  worked  at  whip- 
sawing.  It  was  in  the  mill  race  that 
Marshall  picked  up  something  that 
looked  like  gold.  He  handed  the  flakes 
to  me  in  his  hat,  and  I  bit  them  to  see 
if  they  were  gold.  I  could  n't  be  sure 
till  I  had  tested  further,  so  I  went  in  to 
the  fire,  and  tried  to  melt  the  metal,  but 
could  n't  do  it.  I  knew  then  that  it  was 
gold,  and  went  back  to  where  they  were 
working,  and  said,  '  Boys,  it  is  gold  !  ' 
They  all  laughed  and  shouted,  and  there 
was  n't  much  work  done  that  day. 
Henry  Bigler  was  honest  and  faithful, 
and  tells  the  story  true,  but  he  didn't 
go  into  details.  I've  thought  a  good 
deal  about  those  days,  and  am  getting 
up  a  pamphlet  that  will  have  the  whole 
thing  set  down  as  it  happened.  1  don't 
know  of  any  other  man  at  Sutter's  who 
kept  a  diary  but  Bigler.  We  did  n't 
any  of  us  know  the  importance  time 
would  give  to  what  we  saw.  At  first 
Cap.  Sutler  was  mad  about  the  gold, 
and  swore  a  good  deal,  and  said  the  dis- 
covery would  ruin  him.  He  wanted  to 
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build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  on  the 
American  River,  and  we  had  skilled 
hands  in  our  company  that  was  willing 
to  work,  and  take  pay  in  cattle,  horses, 
and  grub.  He  was  afraid  we  'd  throw  up 
the  job  and  go  to  digging,  but  we  stuck 
to  our  contract,  and  finished  the  mills. 
Afterwards  we  dug  out  enough  gold  to 
make  each  of  us  a  small  pile  to  take 
back  to  our  friends." 

Israel  Evans  listened  respectfully  of 


States.  We  built  bridges,  burnt  forests, 
and  blazed  our  way  through  canons,  un- 
til we  had  marked  out  what  was  long 
known  as  the  old  Carson  immigrant 
road.  Our  wagons  was  the  first  to  go 
East.  There  was  seventeen  all  togeth- 
er, and  we  crossed  mostly  on  snow 
drifts.  Each  man  had  from  five  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  dust.  We  packed  our  outfit  on 
mules,  and  one  man  lost  his  gold  and 


UNCLR  JIMMY    WHITTSON.' 


this  account,  with  now  and  again  an  as- 
senting nod  or  word.  He  is  a  rheumatic 
little  man,  with  a  shock  of  sandy  hair 
and  beard,  intelligent  eyes  and  fore- 
head, and  the  kindest,  most  conciliatory 
manner  in  the  world.  When  his  com- 
panion ceased,  he  gave  a  deprecatory 
cough,  and  in  a  mild  but  convincing 
tone  took  up  the  thread  of  narrative  :— 
"  When  we  quit  hunting  for  gold,  we 
started  to  open  out  a  wagon  road  to  the 

1  Since  the  writing  of  this  article  Mr.  Whittson  has 
been  badly  injured  by  being  run  over  just  outside  of  the 
Fair  Grounds. 


all  his  traps,  by  his  mule  getting  scared 
at  buffalo  and  running  off.  We  was  the 
first  to  take  gold  back  to  St.  Jo  and 
Omaha,  and  the  first  to  bring  the  news 
of  the  great  discovery.  Before  this  it 
was  put  in  print  by  Sam  Brannan  in 
San  Francisco.  By  May  loth  the  first 
mule  train  after  gold  reached  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  from  that  on  they  come  by 
the  hundreds." 

The  mimic  representation  of  Suiter's 
Fort,  the  office  of  Sam  Davis'  paper, 
"  The  Midwinter  Appeal?  VR&  Marshall's 
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cabin,  are  objects  of  special  attention  at 
"  Gold  Gulch."  Before  the  printing  of- 
fice are  the  two  cannon  that  fired  the 
first  shots  from  Slitter's  Fort  in  1839. 
The  rocker  and  pan  used  by  Marshall  in 
the  first  washing  out  of  gold,  the  chair 
and  washboard  belonging  to  Mrs.  Wei- 
mer,  who  was  the  camp  cook, — the  chair 
cost  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  wash- 
board was  made  of  lumber  at  a  dollar  a 
foot, —  a  variety  of  rough  tools  and  fire- 
arms, and  some  half  dozen  musty  books 
of  mining  and  religious  import,  are  a 
few  of  the  articles  whch  were  once  the 
property  of  James  Marshall.  This  col- 
lection is  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Schippman,  a  clean,  bright-eyed  old 
man,  with  a  snow-white  beard  falling 
to  a  point  from  under  his  shaven  chin. 
Every  mining  town  has  its  unique 
characters,  and  "  Gold  Gulch  "  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Opposite  the  "  Cal- 
averas  Cabin,"  before  a  rude  dugout  cur- 
tained with  canvas,  there  is  seen  dur- 


ing sunshiny  hours  the  dignified,  pic- 
turesque figure  of  Captain  Newton  H. 
Chittenclen,  the  famous  North  Ameri- 
can explorer.  The  Captain's  ethnologi- 
cal collection  was  a  much-talked-of  feat- 
ure of  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion, and  includes  articles  of  every  im- 
aginable kind  used  by  native  Western 
tribes.  Weapons  of  warfare,  ornaments, 
skeletons,  and  innumerable  other  relics 
of  American  antiquity,  have  been  gath- 
ered by  this  indefatigable  man,  and  clas- 
sified with  a  nicety  and  judgment  that 
could  result  only  from  scientific  percep- 
tion and  training.  Captain  Chittenclen 
is  a  handsome  man  of  fifty,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  and  a  resident  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara since  the  year  1873,  until  he  entered 
upon  his  career  as  explorer  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Mexico  to  Alaska.  The  Chittenden  col- 
lection, which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  has  been  donated 
to  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in 
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recognition  of  the  appreciation  shown 
Captain  Chittenden  by  this  people. 

The  "  Washoe  Seeress  "  is  also  mak- 
ing her  headquarters  at  the  Camp.  Ne- 
vada pioneers  with  difficulty  recognize 
in  this  weird  personage  their  once  jolly 
hostess  of  the  Bowers  mansion.  Sandy 
Bowers  was  at  one  time  the  richest  miner 
at  Gold  Hill,  and  he  and  his  good  wife 
spent  money  like  water  in  entertaining 
their  friends.  Their  magnificent  man- 
sion on  the  banks  of  Washoe  Lake  has 


was  once  presented  to  the  Queen,  and 
whose  court  dress  called  forth  elaborate 
descriptions  in  the  London  journals. 
Surely,  Romance  is  taking  a  gala  day  at 
Gold  Gulch  ! 

Coming  retrospectively  out  of  the  snug 
cabin  set  apart  for  the  "  Seeress,"  I  saw 
in  the  main  street  the  gaunt  figure  of  a 
man  pushing  before  him  a  rude  wheel- 
barrow. He  was  dressed  in  rags,  and 
the  sole  covering  on  his  feet  were  squares 
of  untanned  ox-hide  tied  on,  hair  side 
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stood  un  tenanted  for  years.  Its  furniture 
alone  is  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"  It  is  not  true,  as  everyone  supposes, 
that  Sandy  left  me  in  poverty,"  the  poor 
lady  asserts.  "  I  had  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  the  house,  besides  some  min- 
ing stock,  but  I  took  bad  advice,  and 
lost  everything.  I  was  born  with  the 
gift  of  second  sight,  and  the  good  God 
added  to  it  the  understanding  of  astrol- 
ogy, so  I  make  my  living  by  telling  for- 
tunes." 

A  strange  calling  for  a  woman  who 


out,  with  frayed  pieces  of  rope.  In  the 
barrow  were  a  sooty  frying-pan  and  a 
coffee-pot,  a  few  parcels  tied  up  in  a 
sack,  and  a  scant  roll  of  blankets.  The 
man  's  face,  under  his  broken  hat-rim, 
was  burnt  to  a  dark  leather,  and  his  hair 
and  beard  were  shockingly  unkempt. 
He  seemed  eager  to  talk,  and  the  by- 
standers closed  about  him  to  listen. 

"They  call  me  the  Man  Friday.  I 
wheeled  this  barrow  all  the  way  across 
the  Plnins,  and  got  to  Hangtown  in  just 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  from  the 
time  I  left  Council  Bluffs.  I  carried  the 
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load  you  see,  and  reached  the  mines  with 
one  ounce  of  bacon,  four  ounces  of  shirt, 
and  a  thousand  pounds  of  energy." 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  life 
at  the  Camp  goes  on  fast  and  furious. 
Through  the  open  door  of  a  gambling 
den,  an  ominous  wrangling  is  heard 
above  the  chink  of  coin  and  glasses,  and 
at  intervals  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol 
chills  the  blood  of  the  peaceable  visitor. 
Across  the  way  the  sound  of  fiddles 
and  uproarious  laughter  shows  that  a 
Mexican  fandango  is  in  full  swing,  and 
the  uncurtained  windows  of  a  barn-like 
structure  give  fleeting  glimpses  of  the 
gaudily  dressed  dancers.  The  dance 
hall  has  a  corner  walled  in  fora  general 
post  office,  where  camp  methods  for 
handling  Uncle  Sam  's  postal  service  can 
be  studied  at  leisure.  The  letters  are 


thrust  into  pasteboard  boxes,  and  cigar 
boxes,  which  are  tacked  with  some  at- 
tempt at  regularity  on  the  walls,  and 
a  smooth-faced  man  named  Jim  Arm- 
strong, does  double  duty  as  postmas- 
ter and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  A  bar  is 
in  active  operation  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall,  next  to  the  musicians'  stand, 
and  the  opposite  corner  is  partitioned 
off  into  a  "  Ladies'  Corral  "  or  dressing 
room. 

The  dark,  dissipated  face  of  the  dan- 
cing master  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  blond,  good-natured  visage  of  his 
"  pard,"  "  Slim  Jim, "who  is  a  gambler  by 
profession.  This  young  man  is  conspicu- 
ously decked  out  in  a  plug  hat,  diamond 
studs  as  big  as  buttons,  svvallow-tail 
coat,  and  check  trowsers.  Thetwo  divide 
the  honors  of  the  ball  room,  and  are  un- 
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sparing  in  their  efforts  to  promote  order 
in  their  own  peculiar  fashion.  If  a  man 
will  not  dance,  the  Professor,  acting  in 
his  official  capacity,  fires  a  load  of  bird- 
shot  into  his  legs,  which  sets  the  poor 
fellow  hopping  regardless  of  time  ;  or  if 
pretty  Carmen  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
plauded, the  bold  Slim  Jim  promptly 


In  the  corral  facing  the  popular  eat- 
ing house  of  "  Root-Hog-or-Die,"  a  score 
of  late  arrivals,  —  bull-whackers,  dis- 
charged Mexican  soldiers,  and  China- 
men,— are  unloading  their  tired  beasts, 
while  the  barking  dogs,  the  fierce  growl 
of  a  caged  grizzly,  the  whinnying  and 
stamping  of  frightened  horses,  and  the 


A    PAUSK    IN    THE    FANDANGO. 


puts  a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  the 
most  laggard,  and  then  grandly  orders 
his  fawning  admirers  to  "remove  the 
dee  bris  ! " 

Life  is  hardly  less  hilarious  at  the  Oro 
Fino  Concert,  where  singing  and  ballet 
dancing  win  the  wildest  plaudits  under 
the  energetic  management  of  two  hand- 
some young  bloods,  familiarly  known 
about  camp  as  Bonanza  Ben  and  Nug- 
get Ned. 


bawling  of  an  itinerant  showman  add  to 
the  clamor  and  confusion.  The  "old 
coach  in  which  Horace  Greeley  took  his 
famous  ride  with  Hank  Monk  is  backed 
up  alongside  a  "prairie  schooner"  minus 
its  rigging  of  bent  bows  and  canvas. 
Indeed,  so  realistic  is  the  whole  picture, 
that  one's  "  store  clothes  "  seem  wretch- 
edly out  of  keeping,  and  nothing  short 
of  an  open  violation  of  Gold  Gulch  eti- 
quette. 
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When  order  is  restored  in  the  corral, 
the  men,  conversing  jocularly,  betake 
themselves  to  supper.  The  appetizing 
aroma  of  coffee  and  fried  bacon  fills  the 
air,  and  the  cheerful  rattle  of  tin  is  heard 
from  within.  Great  puffs  of  smoke 
ascend  in  the  twilight  ether  from  the 
stone-throated  chimneys  of  "Root-Hog- 
or-Die  "  and  "  Rest-for-the-Weary,"  - 


under  it  and  heaped  plentifully  upon  the 
closed  cover,  and  the  whole  buried  from 
sight  for  several  hours.  This  is  the 
favorite  method  used  by  the  miners,  and 
the  most  hypercritical  must  pronounce 
in  favor  of  steamed  beans  as  against  the 
time-honored  Boston  baked  beans. 

A  curious  relic  of  pioneer  life  found 
in  the  '49  Camp  is  a  bona  fide  bill  of 
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the  most  pretentious  hotel  in  the  place. 
The  large  dining  room  is  papered  with 
Eastern  journals,  those  with  pictures 
being  given  prominence,  and  a  dozen 
oil-cloth  covered  tables  stand  about  the 
clean-swept  floor. 

In  a  small  outbuilding  the  proprietor 
of  the  "Rest-for-the-Weary,"— one  Papa 
Peakes,  a  jovial  gentleman,  who  knows 
a  miner's  idiosyncrasies  by  heart, — is 
personally  superintending  the  steaming 
of  a  huge  pot  of  beans.  The  pot  is  stood 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  live  coals 


fare  furnished  to  guests  of  the  Eldorado 
Hotel,  Hangtown,  in  1850.  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

SOU!'. 
Bean $i  oo  |  Oxtail    (short) $1.50 

ROAST. 

Beef,  Mexican  (prime  cut) $  .50 

Beef,  U  palong oo 

Beef,  Plain oo 

Beef,  with  one  Potato  (fair  size) .25 

Beef,  tame,  from  the  States 50 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked  Beans,  plain $  .75 

Baked  Beans,  greased i.oo 
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Two  Potatoes  (medium  size) 50 

Two  Potatoes  (peeled) 75 

ENTREES. 

Sauerkraut $1.00 

Bacon,  Fried l.oo 

Bacon,  Stuffed I.  co 

Hash,  low  grade 75 

Hash,  18  carats l.oo 

GAME. 

Codfish  Balls,  per  pair $  .75 

Grizzly,  Roast l.oo 

Grizzly,  Fried 75 

Jack  Rabbit   (whole) l.oo 

PASTRY. 

Rice  Pudding,    plain $  .75 

Rice  Pudding,  with  Molasses l.oo 

Rice  Pudding,  with  Brandy  Peaches 2.00 

Square  Meal,  with  Dessert,  $3.00. 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
GOLD  SCALES  ON  THE  END  OF  THE  BAR. 

"  Beef  upalong  "  is  a  terse  way  of  des- 
ignating cuts  up  along  the  neck. 

Some  of  the  cabins  at  Gold  Gulch 
are  genuine  '49ers,  brought  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  in  sections  from  mining 
districts.  The  most  commodious  and 
best  preserved  is  the  one  built  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  by  Senator  George  C. 
Perkins,  and  occupied  by  him  while  he 
was  taking  out  gold  at  Thompson's 
Flat.  It  is  made  of  logs  fitted  with  no 
mean  skill,  and  chinked  with  clay,  the 
interior  smoked  to  a  dark  finish  by  fires 
which  once  blazed  in  the  capacious 
chimney.  The  furniture  of  the  cabin 
consists  of  a  rough 
bedstead,  a  pine  table 
which  age  and  a  gener- 
ous amount  of  bacon 
fat  have  wrought  to  a 

mottled  polish, an  enor- 

n  ,         ,    , 
mous  wood-box,  shelves 
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on  which  are  work  articles  found  indis- 
pensable to  primitive  housekeeping,  and 
a  battered  sardine  box  for  a  soap  dish, 
nailed  up  near  the  door.  The  old  '49er 
in  charge  is  careful  that  nothing  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  visitor.  He  points  to  tag 
ends  of  discolored  rags  fluttering  from 
the  crevices,  and  says  gravely, — 

"  You  can  git  some  notion  of  the  kind 
of  shirts  Mr.  Perkins  worein  them  days." 

Next  the  Perkins  cabin  are  three 
walls  of  rotting  shakes, — all  that  re- 
mains of  the  shanty  built  by  the  million- 
aire, John  Mackay,  when  he  made  his 
first  big  strike  in  Sierra.  A  few  rods  to 
the  right  is  the  fac  simile  of  a  cabin  once 
belonging  to  the  late  Major  William 
Downie.  There  is  fresh  crape  over  the 
door,  and  more  than  one  gray-headed 
pioneer  pauses  to  gaze  sorrowfully  at  it. 
Uncle  Jimmy  Whittson,  the  oldest 
miner  in  the  Camp,  fixes  an  earnest  eye 
upon  the  questioner  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  sympathy,  before  launching  upon  a 
subject  that  swells  his  honest  heart  :  — 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that 's  the  livin'  image 
o'  the  Major's  cabin  at  Downieville.  I 
hated  to  lose  old  brother  Downie,  for 
him  an'  me 's  both  Scotchmen,  an'  'bout 
the  same  age.  There  wa'  n't  no  more 
hospitable  man  in  the  mines  than  the 
Major.  He  was  comin'  to  meet  us  here 
from  British  Columbia,  an'  was  so  feeble 
that  the  joy  of  it  was  too  much,  an'  he 
jes'  dropped  dead  on  the  boat  'fore  he 
could  git  ashore.  It  'minded  me  of  a 
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candle  with  one  spark  still  burnin',  an' 
the  joy  jes'  pinched  it  out.     I  always 


hed  more  vital'ty  than  him,  an'  you 
would  n't  think  I  'm  seventy-five,"  turn- 
ing his  round,  unwrinkled  face  full  upon 
me,  and  smiling  with  satisfaction  at  my 
emphatic  denial.  "Well,  I  be,  an'  when 
I  was  young  the  girls  thought  me  fair 
lookin' ;  but  I  'm  like  a  calico  that  wa'  n't 
fast  colors — I  'm  fadin'  out." 

The  camp  store  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
essentials  of  a  mining  camp.  On  the  end 
of  the  counter  are  small  scales  for  the 
weighing  of  gold  dust.  A  sack  of  flour  is 
labeled  "$16  and  no  Johnny  Bugs."  A 
pick,  pan,  and  shovel,  stuck  in  a  barrel, 
are  marked  "  2  oz.  of  gold  dust  for  the 
entire  outfit,"  and  a  row  of  Dutch  ovens 
bear  the  encouraging  label,  "  Kittles  at 
Kost,  at  $1.00  for  One."  Onions  are 
"cheap  at  $1.00  each." 

The  night  has  settled  to  a  drizzling 
rain,  and  the  large  lantern  swinging 
from  the  central  beam  of  the  room  dim- 
ly lights  up  the  group  circled  around 
the  cheerful  fire.  Boxes,  benches,  and 
kegs,are  utilized  for  chairs,and  the  air  is 
hazy  with  the  smoke  wreathing  up  from 
a  dozen  or  more  clay  pipes.  Under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  pipes  and  the 
fire,  these  gray  old  pioneers  while  away 
a  long  evening  in  such  a  volume  of  song- 
singing  and  yarn-spinning  as  will  make 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

Ninetta  Eames. 
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THE  Columbian  Exposition  has  part 
of  its  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
makers  of  later  expositions  will  be 
obliged  to  build  with  reference  to  artis- 
tic effect.  Another  fashion  set  at  the 
same  time  was  that  of  supplementing 
the  material  exhibit  by  a  spiritual  ex- 
hibit. The  example  set  will  be  followed 
in  both  cases,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  city  will  soon  attempt  to  accom- 
plish more  in  either  line  than  was  ac- 
complished in  Chicago.  The  Literary 
and  Scientific  Congresses  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
unquestionably  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  many  minds.  The  impulse  given 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
attempt  to  hold  a  limited  number  of 
similar  meetings.  Some  persons  espe- 
cially interested  sent  notices  to  others 
that  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
mind, informing  them  that  a  preliminary 
meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Occiden- 
tal Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  14, 1893.  At  the  meet- 
ing thus  called  there  were  enough 
ordinary  persons  to  make  the  conviction 
prevail  that  it  was  not  a  gathering  of 
peculiar  people.  This  was  the  first  solid 
ground  of  confidence  in  the  undertaking 
that  was  reached. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Murdock,  and  the  Hon.  M. 
M.  Estee  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man. By-laws  were  proposed,  which 
provided  a  name  and  defined  the  object 
of  the  association  to  be  formed.  The 
object  stated  was  to  organize  and  con- 
duct a  series  of  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  in  which  members 
of  the  community  might  be  interested. 
The  payment  of  one  dollar  or  more  into 
the  treasury  of  the  association  was  the 
only  requirement  fixed  for  membership. 


The  officers  provided  for  were  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  these  officers  and  five  other 
members.  The  extensive  powers  and 
duties  that  were  assigned  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  indicate  the  intention  of 
the  association  to  have  that  body  pro- 
vide for  the  holding  of  such  congresses 
as  it  might  find  advisable,  and  carry 
them  on  to  such  success  as  might  be 
achieved. 

In  the  congresses  to  be  held  under 
this  organization  it  was  not  proposed  to 
make  sex  a  qualification  or  a  disqualifica- 
tion. At  this  meeting,  however,  it  was 
stated  that  "  progress  had  already  been 
made  in  the  effort  to  organize  a  woman's 
auxiliary  congress,"  in  which  "the  idea 
is  to  follow  the  same  line  that  was  taken 
up  at  Chicago,  select  the  same  topics, 
and  have  them  treated  during  the  seven 
days  by  women." 

A  second  general  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
the  2Oth  of  December,  when  the  number 
of  members  of  the  executive  committee 
was  increased  to  twelve,  the  by-laws 
adopted,  and  the  officers  elected.  Since 
its  formation  the  executive  committee 
has  suffered  only  one  change  in  its  mem- 
bership, the  substitution  of  a  new  mem- 
ber for  one  resigned,  and  at  present  is 
composed  of  the  following  persons  :  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  President ;  Mayor  L. 
R.  Ellert,  First  Vice-President ;  Judge 
John  H.  Boalt,  Second  Vice-President ; 
Mr.  T.  C.  Judkins,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Shel- 
don G.  Kellogg,  Treasurer;  Mr.  William 
Greer  Harrison,  Professor  Bernard 
Moses,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harring- 
ton, and  Mr.  George  T.  Gaden. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met 
regularly  once  a  week,  on  Friday  after- 
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noon,  and  has  held  special  meetings 
whenever  they  have  been  needed.  One 
of  the  earliest  questions  which  the  com- 
mittee had  to  settle  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  namely,  to  determine 
what  congresses  should  be  held.  There 
were  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  com- 
mittee had  no  money.  The  time  for 
preparation  was  short.  It  required  nerve 
to  ask  distinguished  men  in  the  East  to 
come  three  thousand  miles  at  their  own 
expense  to  enlighten  us.  But  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  the  committee  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  certain  number  of  meet- 
ings, yet  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  escape  calling  them  congresses.  The 
affairs  of  each  congress,  procuring  the 
speakers  and  arranging  the  program, 
were  confided  to  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  general  Executive 
Committee. 

After  considering  the  alternatives  of 
holding  the  congresses  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Midwinter  Fair  or  nearer  the 
center  of  the  city,  the  committee  finally 
designated  Golden  Gate  Hall,  on  Sutter 
Street,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
dates  fixed  for  the  several  congresses 
fall  within  the  last  three  months  of  the 
period  of  the  Fair,  April,  May,  and  June. 
The  congress  of  Economics  and  Pol- 
itics will,  however,  have  two  series  of 
sessions,  the  first  during  the  last  three 
days  of  March,  and  the  second  during 
the  last  week  of  April.  Two  general 
subjects,  labor  and  money,  have  been 
set  for  the  March  meetings,  in  which 
President  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University,  will  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion  of  money. 

Among  the  congresses  for  which  more 
or  less  complete  arrangements  have  been 
made,  the  most  conspicuous  are  those 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects : 
Economics  and  Politics,  Literature,  Re- 
ligion, Medicine,  Education,  Art,  Music, 
Temperance,  Chemistry,  and  a  Woman's 
Congress,  which  appears  to  be  named 
not  with  reference  to  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  but  with  reference  to  the  sex 


of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
discussion.  In  the  congress  of  Religion 
the  theatrical  element  which  was  prom- 
inent in  Chicago  will  be  wanting,  but 
the  list  of  topics  which  it  is  proposed 
to  consider,  and  the  standing  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  this  congress  in  charge, 
indicate  that  the  meetings  will  be  of 
unusual  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant question  to  be  solved  by  reli- 
gious congresses  is  whether  genuine  and 
thorough  toleration  among  the  sects  can 
be  secured  withou  developing  a  spirit 
of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  vital 
features  of  religion.  The  congress  of 
Economics  and  Politics  will  consider, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  money  and 
labor,  the  economic  changes  due  to 
improved  facilities  of  transportation, 
questions  relating  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  California,  municipal  gov- 
ernment, charities,  corrections,  social 
settlements,  and  certain  other  topics  to 
be  brought  forward  by  the  special  pref- 
erence of  the  speakers  invited. 

The  Educational  Congress  is  bound  to 
have  abundant  material.  It  will  discuss, 
among  other  subjects,  the  report  of  the 
"Committee  of  Ten,"  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  manual  training,  and  the 
course  of  study  for  secondary  schools. 
In  view  of  the  remarkable  revival  of  in- 
terest in  matters  of  education  throughout 
the  country,  this  congress  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  able  to  furnish  an  attractive 
program  forthe  three  days  of  its  sessions. 

Probably  no  congress  is  more  closely 
identified  with  the  economic  interests 
of  the  State  than  that  which  the  chem- 
ists have  been  asked  to  organize.  It 
will  deal  with  chemistry  and  its  relation 
to  industries.  In  its  program  will  be 
embraced  discussions  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  including  the  chemistry  of 
soils  and  soil  products  ;  technical  chem- 
istry, including  the  chemistry  of  sugar 
production,  explosives,  petroleum,  as- 
phaltum  ;  metallurgical  chemistry,  phar- 
maceutical and  medicinal  chemistry, 
and  other  subjects  which  individual 
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speakers  may  be  interested  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  congress. 

At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
of  positive  achievements  beyond  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  proposed 
congresses.  There  is  one  event,  how- 
ever, the  mention  of  which  should  never 
be  omitted  from  the  acts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
Hawaiian  Debate.  The  committee  saw, 
as  every  one  saw,  that  the  whole  nation 
was  becoming  dreadfully  muddled  over 
this  subject,  and  institutued  a  debate 
on  the  resolution  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  The  primary  object  in  view  in 
arranging  for  this  debate  was,  naturally, 
to  enlighten  the  American  people ;  the 
secondary  object  was  to  raise  money  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  Congresses.  With  respect  to  the 
first  object,  the  result  was  simply  mar- 
velous. At  the  time  the  debate  was  held 


the  relations  between  the  President  and 
Congress  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  after  the  masterful  argument  of 
General  Barnes  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Colonel 
Irish,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done  about  the  matter.  The 
national  hysteria  passed  off;  Congress 
resumed  its  tariff  talk ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent sailed  quietly  down  the  Potomac 
to  his  favorite  fishing  ground.  The 
achievement  in  pursuit  of  the  secondary 
object  of  the  debate  threatened  to  be 
not  quite  so  brilliant.  The  income  was 
large,  but  the  expenses  were  also  large. 
While  the  committee  was  contemplat- 
ing this  state  of  things,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Phelan,  drew  his  check  for  the 
amount  of  the  expenses,  and  passed  it 
over  to  the  Secretary.  This  made  the 
income  net,  and  provided  part  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  meeting  the  current 
expenses  of  the  several  congresses. 
Bernard  Moses. 
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SOME   BREADWINNERS   OF  THE   FAIR. 


WO  distinct  streams 
of  people  flow  side  by 
side  at  the  Fair,  name- 
ly, those  who  go  to 
spend  money  and 
those  who  go  to  earn 
it.  Viewing  many  of 
the  latter,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises, 
"  What  is  to  become 
of  them  when  the 
flags  are  lowered  on 
the  last  fete  day?" 
Possibly  we,  who  have 
formed  the  "Fair 
habit,"  as  an  addition  to  the  theater 
habit,  the  novel  habit,  and  the  rest, 
which  must  be  supplied  with  material 
for  their  indulgence,  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

The  elements  that  compose  the  Fair 
are  varied.  Represented  there  is  the 
county  fair  of  America, — which  corres- 
ponds to  the  messe  of  Germany, — the 
mechanics'  fair  of  the  city,  the  museum, 
the  bazaar,  the  art  gallery,  and  the  cir- 
cus, with  possibilities  of  future  addi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Carnival  and  the 
Mardi  Gras.  Many  of  these  foreigners, 
coming  from  the  World's  Fair  to  the 
Midwinter,  have  prolonged  their  ab- 
sence from  home  until  what  was  at  first 
an  avocation  has  become  a  vocation ;  and 
should  the  demand  to  see  the  strange 
peoples  of  the  world  remain  brisk  the 
problem  of  their  future  would  be  solved. 
In  the  Esquimau  village  the  imagina- 
tion supplies  a  background  of  snow  and 
ice  ;  but  the  spectacle  of  a  fur-clad  per- 
spiring native,  snapping  his  fifteen  feet 
of  whip,  and  shouting  "  Put  down  five 
cent !  "  which,  when  he  gets,  he  buries 
and  whips  out  of  the  ground,  yelling, 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! "  brings  one  back 
to  the  streets  of  home  with  a  jerk  like 


that  which  he  gives  his  whip.  The 
savage  who  braves  the  far  ice  fields  of 
the  north  to  keep  the  larder  of  his  snow 
hut  supplied  with  blubber,  has  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  street  fakir.  At 
least,  he  adheres  rigidly  to  his  native 
dress,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some,  We  demand  that  our  foreign- 
ers shall  be  simon  pure,  as  we  demand 
that  our  coffee  shall  be  hot  and  strong ; 
and  prefer  cold  water  to  a  lukewarm 
mixture  of  the  two.  The  combination  of 
the  Japanese  kimono,  American  shoes, 
and  a  derby  hat,  is  not  pleasing. 

The  German  Village,  with  its  quaint 
houses,  is  an  object  lesson  in  architec- 
ture. From  the  harmony  alone  which 
it  gives,  may  we  not  hope  for  a  beneficial 
result  in  the  future  architecture  of  0ur 
city  ?  In  Papa  Seidl's,  one  of  the  res- 
taurants of  the  Vienna  Prater,  a  bit  of 
Austria  has  been  transplanted  bodily. 
What  unadulterated  good  cheer  beams 
from  the  countenance  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  place !  The  huge  warder 
in  leathern  jerkin  and  plumed  hat  is  a 
picture.  He  stands  so  rigidly,  lantern 
in  hand,  that  one  old  woman  could  not 
be  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  wax 
figure  until  she  had  poked  him  with  her 
umbrella.  "  Mercy  sakes  ! "  she  cried, 
"  It 's  alive ! " 

A  buxom  waitress,  clinking  her  glass 
of  beer  with  that  of  a  gold-braided  mu- 
sician, who  as  one  of  the  magnificent 
Prater  orchestra  must  possess  the  love 
of  music  in  his  soul,  is  another  picture 
which  might  have  as  a  fitting  background 
the  black  oak  interior  of  an  Austrian 
inn.  A  vision  of  what  the  place  would 
be  like,  were  the  jolly  Hungarian  women 
replaced  by  Americans,  rises  before  one. 
Draggled,  careworn,  supporting  half  a 
dozen  relatives,  and  feeling  above  her 
position,  the  American  would  perform 
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her  work  with  a  chronic  protest  ex- 
pressed in  face  and  movement.  As  for 
accepting  a  treat  from  a  customer,  she 
would  never  do  it  as  long  as  a  vestige 
of  respectability  remained.  While  this 
may  be  an  admirable  trait,  many  an 
artistic  picture  would  be  sacrificed. 

Addressed  in  her  own  language,  one 
of  the  women  became  quite  confidential. 
"  I  like  Americans,  but  your  people 
here  are  so  different  from  those  of  Chi- 
cago," she  asserted,  with  an  expressive 
shrug.  "  In  Chicago,  when  a  gentleman 
took  too  much  wine,  he  was  offensive ; 
here,  when  a  gentleman  takes  too  much 
wine,  he  is  more  gentlemanly  than 
ever!" 

It  is  puzzle  enough  to  find  one's  way 
out  of  the  bewildering  Mirror  Maze, 
without  attempting  to  find  the  myste- 
rious girl,  who  is  the  fly  imbedded  in 
its  amber. 

"  It  is  very  simple  after  you  under- 
stand the  method  of  construction,"  re- 
marked a  bright  man.  "  Follow  me,  and 
I  will  show  you  just  how  it  is  done." 

Too  utterly  bewildered  to  attempt  any 
lucid  explanation  I  followed  passively. 

"  You  see,  it  is  exactly  like  the  cas- 
tellated element  in  architecture.  Here 
a  mirror  meeting  another  at  right 
angles,  which  meets  another  at  right 
angles,  and  so  on.  Then  you  have,  here 
a  space  with  three  mirrors,  here  again 
a  mirror,  here  a  space, — "  but  he  had 
put  his  hand,  and  almost  his  head  as 
well,  against  a  mirror,  and  his  theory 
was  exploded.  Later,  upon  being  shown 
a  pillar  which  stood  entirely  alone,  he 
retired,  a  wiser  man. 

It  is  a  funny  sensation  to  see  one's 
self  multiplied  indefinitely.  We  are 
accustomed  to  the  Jekyll-and-Hyde  idea 
of  two  personalities  combined  in  one 
person,  but  the  spectacle  of  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  visible,  admiring 
group  of  himself  is  new. 

To  feel  truly  Brobdignagian,  one 
should  visit  the  Japanese  tea  garden. 
A  realization  of  his  own  ponderousness 


pervades  the  spectator,  as  he  watches 
the  preparation  of  his  Liliputian  cup  of 
tea;  and  he  seats  himself  gingerly  on  a 
fragile-looking  seat,  and  spears  his  sweet- 
meat as  if  he  were  a  guest  at  a  child's 
doll  party.  Extremely  gentle,  sensitive, 
and  poetic,  are  these  odd  little  people 
While  the  dainty  Yum-Yum,  who  sat  for 
her  sketch  (p.  378),  was  posing  obedient- 
ly, a  party  of  ladies  approached.  Not 
wishing  to  disturb  the  artist,  she  kept 
her  position ;  but  the  proprietor,  who  had 
not  observed  him,  rebuked  her  for  her 
inattention  to  his  guests.  Whereupon, 
she  was  so  overcome  as  to  be  obliged  to 
remain  invisible  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  ;  and  the  sketch  had  to  be  fin- 
ished on  another  occasion.  The  native 
artist,  who  paints  characteristic  pictures 
upside  down  while  you  wait,  related 
in  triumph  how  a  party  of  celebrated 
French  artists  had  essayed  to  do  his 
work  and  failed  ignominiously.  As  he 
sketches,  shades  in  several  colors,  and 
finishes,  all  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  artists 
of  another  school  might  fail  in  this. 
With  everything  Japanese,  there  is  a 
twist,  withal  a  very  fascinating  one, 
which  satisfies  their  peculiar  ideas  of 
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proportion.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  their  stunted 
pine  tree  are  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
natural  tree,  while  the  leaves  are  of  al- 
most normal  size,  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  their  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  whole. 

As  you  stroll  through  the  Fair,  oc- 
casional incongruities  strike  one  forci- 
bly. A  procession  from  Cairo  Street 
of  loose-jointed,  shiftless-looking  camels 
swing  their  beaded  necks  slowly  along, 
while  an  American  brass  band  follows 
them  up  with  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
the  Boys  are  Marching,"  in  brisk  time. 
A  note  of  similarity  between  barbaric 
nations  is  struck  in  their  music,  and 
that  note  is  noise, — just  plain  noise. 
Doubtless  the  Chinese  perceives  some 
point  of  difference  between  his  primi- 
tive drum  and  cymbal  and  those  of  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  Javanese,  or  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  but  none  is  apparent  to 
the  average  ear.  In  speaking  of  bar- 
barism, however,  we  should  be  careful, 
in  the  face  of  the  wonderful  expressions 
of  learning  and  civilization  which  the 
past  year  has  presented, — more  careful 
than  was  the  Orthodox  minister  who,  at 
the  World's  Congress  of  Religions, 
prayed  feelingly  for  the  heathen. 


AN   UNWILLING  "SITTER ''    FROM   ARIZONA. 


Cairo  Street  is  fascinatingly  clamor- 
ous. "Come  right  in!  Don't  fear! 
Camel  not  hurt ;  donk  not  hurt  you. 
Name,  Frances  Cleveland,  Mary  Ander- 
son, Yankee  Doodle,  Ta-ra-ra  !  Come 
right  in ! " 

The  knowledge  that  one  is  riding  on 
a  camel  named  "  Frances  Cleveland  " 
should  help  to  make  an  American  feel 
at  home  on  her  high  hump,  and  make 
the  zigzag  gait  given  by  the  feather-pil- 
low feet  as  familiar  as  the  motion  of  the 
national  rocking-chair.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  when  one  of  the  proprietors 
heard  of  the  names  given  the  animals 
by  their  drivers  he  objected  violently, 
fearing  that  it  would  not  be  considered 
respectful  to  the  ladies  so  honored,  and 
the  custom  was  discontinued.  One  wish- 
es the  entreaty  to  buy  "Cheap  suv'neer 
today  "  would  cease.  The  remembrance 
of  the  fezzed  and  turbaned  heads  and 
graceful  dress  of  these  Orientals,  of  the 
placid  faces  of  the  camels,  and  their  rag- 
gedy, wrinkled  limbs,  all  of  which  speak 
so  plainly  of  the  hot  red  sand  of  the 
desert,  is  the  best  souvenir  one  could 
have.  Taste  varies  in  regard  to  the 
dancing.  The  control  over  the  muscles 
is  certainly  wonderful,  but  to  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  it  is  closely  allied  to  a  dis- 
ease where  the  muscles  are  uncontrolled. 
Even  the  beautiful  Belle  Baya  with  her 
wing-like  costume,  in  her  dancing  re- 
minds one  of  the  convulsive  throes  of  a 
dying  bird.  The  dancing  of  the  men  is 
extremely  graceful  and  fascinating,  but 
the  camel  watches  the  performance  with 
apathy ;  and  the  fierce  clash  of  sword 
and  shield,  the  swift  strokes  through  the 
air,  and  the  whirling  bodies,  call  forth 
only  a  slobbery  sneer. 

Could  one  be  assured  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  Boone's  Arena  consisted  in  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  the 
trained  animals,  and  not  in  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  performance,  one  could 
enjoy  it  more  fully.  The  savage 
instinct,  the  drop  of  blood  bequeathed 
from  some  ancestor,  who  gloated  over 
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the  horrors  of  the  Roman  arena,  domi- 
nates over  all  the  rest,  and  revels  in  the 
presence  of  danger  to  human  life.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  command  of  will  power 
over  brute  force  is  wonderful. 

In  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  the  gen- 
tle, courteous  people  of  India,  and  their 
dark-skinned  neighbors  from  Ceylon, 
show  their  wares  with  a  princely  polite- 
ness. A  tempting  display  is  their  Ben- 
ares brass  and  inlaid  woods,  their  gor- 
geous embroideries,  carvings,  and  rugs  ; 
and  over  all,  like  an  incense,  hangs  the 
odor  of  sandal  wood.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  these  soft  spoken,  velvet-footed, 
shadowy  men,  whose  high-bred  hands 
touch  their  wares  lovingly.  They  offer 
them  for  inspection  with  little  or  no 
praise,  as  though  a  capability  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  must  respond  and  yield 
involuntary  admiration. 

The  Oriental  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  modern  advertising  methods,  and  he 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  fascination  of  get- 
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ting  something  for  nothing  that  allures 
the  average  American.  A  woman  said 
to  her  companion,  who  was  looking  at 
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some  wonderful  Eastern  carvings,  "  Do 
stop  looking  at  those  things,  and  come 
on  down  this  way,  where  there's  a  booth 
where  they  're  giving  away  little  grid- 
irons ! " 

Instantly  the  other  left  her  study  of 
Oriental  workmanship,  and  started  for 
the  gridiron  attraction.  The  incident 
brought  to  mind  one  at  the  Columbian 
Fair.  A  line  of  struggling  men,  women, 
and  children,  a  block  long,  attracted  my 
attention,  and  curiosity  led  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  Upon  nearing  the  head 
of  the  pushing  line,  it  was  seen  that 
something  was  being  given  away.  That 
precious  something,  the  coveted  prize 
for  which  they1  had  fought  and  strug- 
gled so  fiercely,  proved  to  be  a  small 
green  wax  pickle,  about  an  inch  in 
length. 


To  know  how  the  other  half  of  the 
world  lives  is  always  good.  Even  to 
watch  an  Indian  squaw  seated  on  the 
ground,  engaged  in  putting  the  handle 
on  an  earthen  pitcher,  is  a  sermon  to 
him  who  will  read  it.  She  rolls  a  strip 
of  clay  between  her  palms,  like  a  child 
playing  with  mud  pies  ;  then  she  pinches 
a  piece  out  of  the  end,  and  it  resembles 
a  segment  of  snake  with  wide  open 
mouth.  This  is  fitted  over  the  edge  of 
the  jug,  the  end  patted  into  place  against 
the  bowl,  and  the  pitcher  is  complete. 
But  the  self-reliance,  the  command  over 
nature,  within  this  savage,  who  is  so 
serenely  independent  of  all  else  save 
nature  and  self,  are  what  amaze.  We, 
who  are  handicapped  by  a  multiplicity 
of  needs,  vastly  independent  in  associ- 
ated masses,  but  comparatively  helpless 
as  separate  individuals,  yield  a  wonder 
ing  admiration  to  these  capabilities. 

The  St.  Bernard  dogs  are  noble  fel- 
lows, who,  like  many  handsome  people, 
rely  entirely  upon  their  looks.  They 
are  none  too  amiable,  we  are  told ;  and 
from  the  gingerly  manner  in  which  the 
showmen  handle  them,  there  are  soin 
people  who  might  almost  prefer  to  be 
lost  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps  to  meet- 
ing one  of  them,  should  he  chance  to  be 
in  a  bad  humor.  The  mongrels  who 
precede  these  gorgeous  specimens  of 
the  canine  race,  not  having  anything 
but  brains  to  carry  them  through  life, 
exhibit  a  remarkable  degiee  of  intelli- 
gence. Their  vivacity  is  wonderful, 
when  one  considers  that  their  exhibi- 
tion practically  never  ceases  during  the 
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time  the  Fair  is  open,  but,  as  the  audi- 
ence is  constantly  replenished,  a  few 
minutes'  respite  only  is  given  between 
each  repetition. 

A  glass  of  beer  in  Heidelberg  Castle 
should  be  a  magic  draught,  by  whose  aid 
present  surroundings  would  vanish,  and 
in  their  place  appear  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  the  picturesque  Rhine.  But  there 
are  ruins  and  ruins.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  simulating  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient fortress,  our  Heidelberg  will  not 
too  closely  resemble  a  more  modern 
ruin,  and  prove  to  be  the  Spectatorium 
of  Sunset  City.  Its  form  has  been,  un- 


fortunately, particularly  appropriate  to 
the  undertaking. 

"Gum,  buy  gum?"  said  a  girl  in  a 
striking  costume,  whose  dash  was  punc- 
tuated by  a  very  short  skirt  and  Stanley 
cap,  which  made  one  think  that  she 
might  have  escaped  from  "  A  Hole  in 
the  Ground  "  traveling  company. 

"What  for?"  The  man  addressed 
gave  back  question  for  question. 

"  What  der  yer  s'pose  ?  That 's  the 
way  I  make  a  livin' — by  gum  !  "  And 
she  left  him  with  a  walk  that  would 
have  made  her  fortune  as  "The  Tough 
Girl." 

It  was  all  put  on,  walk  and  all.    She 
was  only  acting  a  part  which  she  had 
mapped    out   for  herself  as   being  the 
best  for  her   purpose ;   and  one  leaves 
her  to  its  fulfillment  with  a  complacent 
conviction  of  her  ability  to  take  care  of 
herself.    The  Blue  Gum  Girl  is  all  right. 
A  ride  in  the  Scenic  Railway  is  one 
of  those  things  which  may  be  said 
to  take  a  nail  out  of  one's  coffin. 
,.  We  are  apt  to  mourn  over  fleeting 
Youth,  without  considering  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  postpon- 
ing her  departure, — keeping  her 
standing  in  the  vestibule  with  her 
things  on,  as  it  were.  Such  a  ride, 
where    the    little    "thank-you- 
ma'am  "  lifts  your  hair,  and  you 
give  a  whoop  as  you  go  whirling 
round  a  corner  and  plunge  down 
a  grade,  is  one   way.     To  keep 
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Youth  one  must  do  the  things  she  likes, 
even  if  it  be  only  masquerading. 

If  imitation  be  the  sincerest  flattery, 
then  the  Firth  Wheel  should  be  a  pleas- 
ant morsel  to  the  inventor  of  the  Ferris. 
The  thrills  of  the  latter  may  all  be  ex- 
perienced in  a  milder  degree.  The  ris- 


ing  sensation,  as  the  earth  is  left  behind, 
the  panicky  conviction  that  you  're  in 
for  it  and  can't  get  out,  is  modified  and 
some  of  the  fright  eliminated;  the  sense 
of  being  the  top  o'  the  heap  when  one's 
individual  car  reaches  the  highest  point 
is  there;  and  after  terra  firma  is  reached 
once  more,  the  desire  to  curdle  some 
one  else's  blood  by  treating  them  to  a 
trip,  and  observing  them  under  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  operation,  survives. 
Besides  all  these  attractions,  the  pleas- 
ant picture  of  where  you  would  land 
should  the  axle  break  is  quite  vivid ; 
and  so  it  is  evident  that  in  the  Firth 
are  to  be  found  all  the  comforts  of  a 
wheel. 

After  viewing  the  Ostrich  Farm,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  bird  is  several 
kinds  of  an  idiot.  The  space  taken  up 
by  the  enormous  eyes  and  the  bill  leaves 
little  room  for  brain  matter.  All  sorts 
of  fantastic  tales  about  this  creature  re- 
cur to  mind,  and  its  expressionless  gaze 
gives  color  to  them  all.  Even  the  story 
of  how  it  will  put  its  yard  of  neck  be- 
-  tween  the  wires  of  a  fence,  draw  it  back 
on  the  other  side,  and  again  through  the 
first  aperture,  thus  tying  a  knot  it  has 
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not  sense  to  untie,  which  thus  proves 
to  be  its  fatal  noose,  seems  perfectly 
probable.  Doubt  attacks  the  reiterated 
statement  that  the  male  relieves  the  fe- 
male from  the  care  of  the  eggs  while  she 
goes  in  search  of  food.  How  could  such 
a  ninny  be  placed  in  charge  of  anything  ? 
The  metamorphosis  by  which  fluffy 
masses  of  dainty  plumes  for  my  lady's 
bonnet  are  evolved  from  the  draggled, 


the  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravity,  which 
makes  the  verity  of  eyesight  doubtful, 
and  suggests  the  airy  creations  of  dream- 
land. Foote's  Museum  is  a  misnomer. 
With  its  other  quaint  illusion,  it  should 
be  called  "the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of." 

The  Sioux  Indians  are  as  blood-curd- 
ling in  their  war  and  ghost  dances  as  can 
be  expected  of  them,  done  up  as  they 
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raggedy,  uncurled  plumage  of  this  gi- 
gantic bird  is  a  marvel. 

Dainty  Ariel  who,  like  Shakespeare's 
airy  spirit,  answers  our  pleasure  "  to  fly, 
to  swim,  to  ride  on  the  curl'd  clouds," 
floats  in  an  unknown  ether.  Who  has 
not  dreamed  of  flying,  of  sweeping  great 
strong  wings  up,  up  toward  the  light,  has 
missed  a  great  joy.  Why  is  it  that  Ariel 
recalls  this  gift  from  the  eccentric  mas- 
ter of  dreams,  though  there  be  only  a 
slight  resemblance  between  her  floating 
body  and  the  rush  of  strong  pinions 
through  space?  It  is  something  in  the 
poise  of  the  figure,  the  scorn  of  earth, 


are  in  canton  flannel  and  turkey  feath- 
ers. As  the  horses  of  the  fire  patrol, 
when  the  noon  hour  sounds  for  drill,  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  an  alarm  of  fire,  so 
these  savages  cannot  be  expected  to 
move  through  their  drill  with  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  a  tame  indifference. 

At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  a  jinrik- 
isha  runner  might  be  taken,  possibly, 
for  a  Japanese,  but  at  nearer  view  dis- 
enchantment must  follow.  The  broad 
Hibernian  face  and  the  characteristic 
roll  of  the  large  figure  are  rendered  gro- 
tesque by  the  tiny  cap  and  skin-tight 
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suit.  The  squat  Japanese  who  accom- 
panies the  jinrikisha  of  memory  is  so 
very  different.  A  suggestion  that  speed 
is  not  specially  desired  might  be  given. 
It  is  not  so  very  far  around  the  Court, 
nor  around  the  Fair  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter; and  for  an  elderly  lady  to  be  whisked 
to  her  destination  far  in  advance  of  her 
party  is  not  the  best  policy,  when  future 
patronage  is  considered. 

To  shape  the  human  form  divine  from 
a  roll  of  butter  does  not  seem  strange, 
in  view  of  the  tiny  wax  model  of  Miss 
Hosmer's  Isabella,  of  which  we  have 
heard.  The  marvel  is  that  countless 
maids  who  have  patted  and  puttered 
over  a  bowl  of  butter,  alone  in  a  cool 
dairy  by  a  vine-hung  window,  have  not 
discovered  the  plastic  nature  of  the 
material  in  their  hands  and  become 
sculptors.  It  is  known  that  they  all 
make  corduroy  roads  and  ranges  of  roll- 


ing knolls  across  the  bowl,  and  the  next 
step  would  seem  to  be  the  curve  of  the 
human  arm.  The  Butter  Sculptress  of 
Centennial  fame  does  well ;  but  for  that 
reason  there  exists  a  wonder  that  one 
of  her  degree  of  talent  could  be  guilty 
of  her  artistic  crimes.  To  be  able  to 
model  a  head  as  well  as  she  does,  and 
then  to  commit  the  atrocity  of  placing 
the  Hall  of  Records  like  a  revolting 
excrescence  in  the  Mayor's  throat,  for 
instance,  is  a  curious  incongruity  of 
elements. 

One  might  hear  for  the  length  of  a 
lifetime  about  the  "  hanging  wall,"  "  foot 
wall,"  "stope,"  and  "shaft"  of  a  mine 
without  forming  any  clear  idea  of  their 
meaning.  But  to  be  drawn  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,— or  into  a  black- 
ness equally  pitchv, —  by  a  real,  live 
donkey,  .and  to  see  the  vague  technical- 
ities of  mining  parlance  in  the  flesh,  as 
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it  were,  accomplishes  in  a  few  minutes 
what  many  days  of  study  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing.  The  realistic  entrance 
to  the  Colorado  Gold  Mine,  and  the  in- 
genious mechanism  that  portrays  the 
workings  of  a  modern  mine  in  full  opera- 
tion on  a  miniature  scale,  are  remark- 
ably instructive.  The  tiny  puppets,  an 
inch  or  so  in  height,  that  toil  and  burrow 
in  their  shafts  and  levels,  give  the  im- 
pression of  how  a  giant  a  hundred  times 
the  size  of  man  would  regard  his  cease- 
less delving  for  gold.  For  this  —  buried 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  beautiful  earth  —  he  gives  his  life, 
in  the  search  for  something  that  is  an 
equivalent  of  dubious  value.  Viewing 
the  proceeding  from  the  giant's  point 
of  view,  the  game  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  worth  the  candle. 

uWe  fly  with  our  own  wings,"  is  the 
independent  motto  of  the  Oregon  Hy- 
draulic Mining  exhibit.  What  a  thrill 
the  words  "pay  dirt"  impart!  They 
will  always  glitter  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  posterity  will  feel  something 
of  the  fascination  of  the  solitary  miner 
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in  his  mountain  fastnesses, as  he  watches 
the  shelving  bottom  of  his  rocker  for 
"color."  To  watch  the  operation  of 
washing  genuine  pay  dirt  for  gold  is  as 
fascinating  as  to  watch  Joshua  Whit- 
comb  wind  up  the  old  clock  with  the 
crank,  and  draw  up  a  real,  mossy  bucket 
of  real  water  from  the  well,  or  to  eat 
maple  wax  that  has  been  strung  on  real 
snow.  It  is  all  a  part  of  history. 

Masses  of  pink,  azure,  and  golden  tulle, 
magically  flung  upward,  lightly,  noise- 
lessly, like  some  spell  cast  upon  a  "  fairy 
ring  "  in  the  moonlight,  is  the  wonder- 
ful electric  fountain.  A  central  jet, 
which  surrounding  clusters  playfully 
strive  to  catch,  higher,  higher,  now 
almost  reaching,  and  again  falling  back 
only  to  rush  upward  with  fresh  vigor. 
And  underneath  the  fairy  ring,  where 
water  is  transformed  to  an  etherial 
fluid,  there  is  a  subterranean  cavern,  we 
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are  told,  where  the  magicians  who  pro- 
duce these  miracles  brew  their  potent 
spells. 

"Prettier  than  anything  at  Chicago," 
is  the  popular  verdict  of  those  who  view 
the  Bonet  Electric  Tower.  While  the 
old  aphorism  in  regard  to  comparisons 
should  always  be  remembered,  still  it 
must  be  conceded  that  there  is  ground 
for  this  remark.  It  were  hard  to  find 
anything  prettier  than  this  obelisk  of 
myriads  of  lights,  which  flash  and 
change  like  thousands  of  rainbow-col- 
ored sensitive  anemones.  It  is  like  a 
wonderful  triumph  in  pyrotechnics, 
whose  life  is  usuallv  of  a  few  minutes' 


duration,  but  which  man's  genius  has 
caught  and  crystallized,  subject  to  his 
pleasure.  A  graceful,  jewel-studded 
spire,  it  stands  out  against  the  indigo 
sky  like  a  creation  from  Aladdin's 
palace,  and  from  its  point  of  vantage 
flings  its  pennon  of  white  light  over  the 
horizon. 

A  new  moon, —  which  every  one  was 
glad  to  note  was  a  dry  one, —  hung  in 
the  western  sky,  its  dark  portion  un- 
usually distinct  and  outlined  by  a  thread 
of  silver.  "  O,  look  !  "  cried  a  woman  in 
the  crowd,  "  They  've  turned  the  search- 
light on  the  moon  !  " 

The  Fair  is,  or  should  be,  essentially 
a  place  for  leisure, — a  breathing  spot  in 
the  bustling  activity  of  the  average  life  ; 
and  to  enjoy  it  one  should  leave  the 
seven-league  boots  in  which  he  rushes 
through  existence  outside  the  gates. 
The  breadwinners  of  the  Fair  should 
bear  in  mind  that  its  bread-eaters  do  not 
care  to  be  hurried  at  table.  To  absorb  ; 
to  saunter  aimlessly,  letting  vagrant 
fancy  have  its  head  and  carry  one  where 
it  will ;  if  instructed  at  all,  to  be  so  un- 
consciously ;  to  have  no  plans,  no  pro- 
grams to  carry  out,  no  anything  of  that 
with  which  we  overcrowd  our  days,— 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Fair. 

Elizabeth  S.  Bates. 
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WHEN  Assistant  Electrical  Engineers 
Sprout  and  Meredith  started  with  three 
laborers,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
to  plant  poles  around  the  Central  Court, 
the  prospect  of  getting  the  lighting 
plant  installed  and  in  operation  looked 
very  dim.  Not  a  single  engine  or  dy- 
namo had  arrived  on  the  grounds,  no 
foundations  were  built,  the  buildings  of- 
fered little  protection  from  the  weather, 
work  was  barely  started  on  the  boilers, 
the  Annex  to  Machinery  Hall  was  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

In  August  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Chicago  to  induce  the  various  electrical 
companies  to  send  such  operative  ex- 
hibits as  would  suffice  to  furnish  power 
for  the  illumination  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  The  expense  connected  with 
the  electrical  exhibits  at  the  World's 
Fair  had,  however,  been  so  great  that 
none  of  the  companies  would  even  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  doing  anything 
for  the  California  Exposition  without 
the  idea  of  making  a  large  profit.  On 
the  first  of  October  not  a  single  step 
had  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing boilers,  engines,  or  dynamos. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Exposition, 
short  as  it  has  been,  the  most  prominent 
engine  builders  of  San  Francisco  re- 
fused to  give  any  financial  aid  or  coun- 
tenance to  the  Exposition,  unless  the 
Executive  Committee  agreed  to  use  only 
engines  manufactured  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  brought  a  series  of  com- 
plications into  the  solution  of  the  electric 
lighting  plant  that  had  been  unforeseen. 
In  any  operative  plant,  engines  must  be 
designed  to  fit  the  machines  they  oper- 
ate. It  now  became  a  serious  question 
as  to  what  the  engine  builders  of  San 
Francisco  could  offer  in  the  way  of  en- 
gines for  running  the  dynamos  neces- 
sary for  the  electric  plant,  and  to  what 
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extent  they  might  show  their  ability  to 
build  engines  on  this  Coast.  An  inter- 
view with  each  and  all  of  the  engine 
builders  of  San  Francisco  showed  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  wait  and  see  what 
would  be  done  by  other  people.  Know- 
ing that  delay  was  fatal  to  any  possibility 
of  successfully  lighting  the  Exposition, 
the  Finance  Committee  finally  issued 
invitations  to  all  of  the  engine  men  of 
San  Francisco  to  assemble  at  the  Ex- 
position headquarters  and  see  what  they 
could  offer.  In  response  to  thirty-seven 
invitations  sent  forth  there  were  three 
replies,  and  on  the  first  of  November 
the  Executive  Committee  had  a  faint 
assurance  that  it  might  possibly  get  the 
use  of  one  150  horse  power  engine,  and 
one  25  horse  power  engine.  There  were 
indefinite  promises  of  engines  amount- 
ing to  2200  horse  power  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

In  the  meantime,  new  concessions 
were  daily  granted,  it  was  decided  to 
build  annexes  to  main  buildings,  the 
space  granted  by  the  Park  Commission 
was  quadrupled  in  extent.  A  contract 
had  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  tower,  which  the  Exposition  was  to 
illuminate  and  make  the  leading  attrac- 
tion of  the  Fair.  The  original  estimate 
made  by  the  Director  General  that  1000 
horse  power  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
illumination  was  increased  to  2500  horse 
power. 

By  the  middle  of  October  not  a  single 
engine  had  been  absolutely  secured  for 
the  use  of  the  Exposition.  At  this  time 
the  Executive  Committee  applied  to  the 
Navy  Department,  to  have  Past  Assist- 
ant Engineer  A.  M.  Hunt  detailed  to 
take  charge  of  the  installation  and  op- 
eration of  the  mechanical  engineering 
plant  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
dynamos  still  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hunt's 
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services  were  finally  secured  on  the  I3th 
of  November,  and  in  addition  to  the  work 
he  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of,  the 
Committee  kindly  allowed  him  to  under- 
take the  task  of  locating  and  conciliating 
exhibitors  and  concessionaires.  Without 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  lighting  of  the  Exposition  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  much  delayed. 

The  engines,  boilers,  and  dynamos, 
necessary  for  furnishing  light  could  not 
have  been  purchased  and  installed  for 
less  than  $200,000.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee could  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plate an  expense  of  this  kind.  The  only 
chance  of  getting  the  machinery  was  to 
have  the  various  manufacturing  com- 
panies enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Expo- 
sition as  a  great  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  their  machines.  Engines  and 
dynamos  suffer  little  from  careful  use, 
and  may  be  rented.  Boilers,  however, 
deteriorate  rapidly,  and  once  used,  be- 
come much  reduced  in  value. 

Early  in  October,  the  local  agent  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Company  offered  the 
Exposition  the  free  use  of  two  sixty- 
light  arc  machines.  These  furnish  suf- 
ficient light  for  the  Central  Court.  A 
small  amount  of  surplus  electrical  ma- 
chinery is  kept  on  hand  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  Machines  are  either 
manufactured  or  sent  from  the  East  to 
meet  demands.  There  is  little  sale  for 
large  incandescent  light  machines.  The 
electrical  companies  absolutely  refused 
to  loan  machines  for  which  there  was 
no  probable  sale  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  General  Electrical  Company  made 
a  verbal  proffer  of  the  use  of  five  rail- 
way generators.  These  machines  would 
havefurnished  12, 5ooincandescent  lights 
on  a  series  system,  which  was  ill-adapt- 
ed to  the  general  needs  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Further,  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  large  engines  for 
their  operation. 


The  use  of  two  boilers,  one  of  forty 
and  the  other  of  one  hundred  horse 
power  capacity,  had  by  this  time  been 
offered  to  the  Exposition. 

The  contracts  for  buildings  being 
closed,  the  Director-General  found  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  essential  for  him 
to  go  to  Chicago  to  secure  exhibits  that 
would  give  the  Exposition  the  interna- 
tional character  that  was  its  aim.  He 
further  saw  that,  with  the  facilities  of- 
fered in  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  im- 
possible economically  to  light  the  Ex- 
position, and  that  in  order  to  enlist  the 
help  of  the  various  electrical  companies 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  un- 
derstand the  scope,  magnitude,  and  man- 
agement, of  the  Exposition. 

On  his  arrival  in  Chicago  on  October 
the  twenty-third,  the  matter  was  at 
once  taken  in  hand.  The  Fort  Wayne 
Company  endorsed  the  action  of  its  lo- 
cal agent,  by  offering  the  free  use  of  an 
alternating  current  machine  having  a  ca- 
pacityof  2500  lights.  This  machine  now 
furnishes  light  for  Administration,  Fes- 
tival Hall,  and  Exposition  offices  gene- 
rally. The  Standard  Electric  Company 
was  found  to  have  grave  doubts  concern- 
ing the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
Exposition.  These  being  removed,  they 
furnished  four  arc  machines,  and  the 
necessary  lamps  for  illuminating  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  build- 
ings. The  Western  Electric  Company 
had  made  propositions  to  illuminate  the 
tower  with  eight  thousand  lamps,  and 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  successful 
illumination  could  not  be  obtained  with 
a  less  number.  After  much  considera- 
tion the  number  was  limited  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  a  contract 
for  placing  the  same  in  position  was  un- 
dertaken at  a  very  moderate  figure. 
The  Western  Electric  Company  then 
volunteered  to  furnish  the  arc  lamps 
and  machines  necessary  for  lighting 
Manufactures  Building.  In  addition  to 
these  machines  they  have  in  operation 
the  large  generators  for  lighting  the 
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tower,  and  a  number  of  small  machines 
for  supplying  various  currents  for  motor 
service.  Provision  was  now  made  for 
everything  except  lights  for  conces- 
sions, roadways,  and  cornice  lights  on 
main  buildings. 

The  General  Electric  Company  was 
very  desirous  of  transfering  to  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  electric  fountains 
that  had  proved  such  an  attraction  at 
Chicago.  Their  agent  was  inclined  to 
make  any  offer  of  free  use  of  machinery 
contingent  upon  the  fountain  being 
contracted  for.  The  fountain  was  de- 
sirable, but  the  price  asked  for  it  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Director-General, 
exorbitant,  and  beyond  the  means  of 
the  Exposition.  Negotiations  were 
dropped,  pending  the  decisions  of  the 
remaining  electric  companies. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  had  fur- 
nished the  vast  incandescent  system  at 
the  World's  Fair,  but  found  itself  too 
occupied  with  preparing  the  machinery 
for  the  power  transmission  at  Niagara 
to  undertake  any  more  Exposition  work. 
The  Siemens-Halske  Company  having 
in  August  absolutely  refused  even  to 
consider  the  idea  of  sending  machinery 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  free  use  of 
the  Exposition,  now  offered  the  use  of  a 
•dynamo  of  6ooo-lights  capacity,  provid- 
ed a  certain  type  of  engine  could  be  se- 
cured to  drive  it.  In  the  limited  time 
that  was  left  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  such  an  engine,  and  the  offer  of 
the  dynamo  was  reluctantly  declined. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Director-Gene- 
ral had  reconsidered  the  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  Exposition  to  stand  the 
expense  of  the  electric  fountain,  and 
the  Electric  Company  was  prepared  to 
offer  a  more  reasonable  proposition. 
The  fountain  was  contracted  for  on  No- 
vember loth,  and  the  General  Electric 
Company  offered  the  free  use  of  eight 
arc-light  machines  and  400  lamps,  now 
used  in  illuminating  roadways  and  con- 
cessions ;  a  direct  current  machine  of 
2500  lights  capacity,  which  is  now  in  use 


for  the  cornice  lights  and  motor  service 
an  alternating  current  machine  capable 
of  supplying  current  for  all  arc 
in  concessions  and  buildings ;  the  great 
searchlight  now  on  the  tower,  and  the 
dynamo  necessary  for  operating  the 
fountain  and  searchlight. 

Again,  in  the  meanwhile,  Colonel 
Meier,  the  President  ot  the  Heine  Boiler 
Company,  developed  great  interest  in 
the  Exposition,  and  made  an  offer  so 
advantageous  to  it  that  a  contract  was 
at  once  closed  for  boilers  having  a  capa- 
city of  1500  horse  power.  These  boil- 
ers were  in  operation  at  the  World's 
Fair  on  November  2d.  A  second  con- 
tract for  1000  horse  power  in  boilers  was 
made  with  the  Climax  Boiler  Co.  The 
date  of  shipment,  however,  was  left 
open,  awaiting  confirmation  from  the 
head  office  in  New  York. 

All  that  remained  was  to  secure  en- 
gines to  drive  the  dynamos,  and  pumps 
to  supply  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  the  electric  fountain. 
Finding  that  these  questions  could  not 
be  settled  in  Chicago  without  consider- 
able delay,  the  return  to  San  Francisco 
was  made  on  November  I3th,  to  take 
up  the  work  of  installation  and  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hunt  brought  fresh  energy  to  aid 
in  procuring  engines  as  well  as  installing 
the  machinery  thus  far  secured.  The 
local  engine-builders  no  longer  regarded 
the  Exposition  as  a  myth,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  promises  made  were 
ratified.  The  representatives  of  Eastern 
companies  furnished  a  number  of  high- 
speed engines  suitable  for  the  operation 
of  arc  light  machines.  The  Exposition, 
however,  was  still  short  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  power  in  engines.  The 
scrap  heaps  of  the  machine-shops  of  San 
Francisco  were  ransacked,  and  work 
begun  on  putting  two  large  engines  in 
working  order,  to  meet  the  now  imper- 
ative demand. 

At  this  time  word  came  from  the  Cli- 
max Boiler  Company  that  boilers  could 
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not  be  shipped  until  late  in  December. 
Colonel  Meier  again  came  to  the  front 
in  aid  of  the  Exposition,  by  responding 
to  a  telegram  that  he  would  at  once 
ship  additional  boilers  of  fifteen  hundred 
horse  power  capacity.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  boilers  got  astray  on  the  way, 
and  arrived  after  the  second  shipment. 
The  question  of  fuel  had  been  con- 
sidered for  some  time.  The  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  use  of  coal  were 
definitely  recognized,  but  oil  was  out  of 
question  at  the  prices  quoted  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Bart,  the  President  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company,  took  up  the 
matter,  and  made  a  proposition  so  ad- 
vantageous as  to  relieve  the  Exposition 
of  all  smoke,  dirt,  ashes,  and  labor,  in- 
cident to  the  use  of  coal.  The  boiler 
plant  as  now  installed  is  one  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  Fair.  The  boil- 
ers are  painted  white,  and  have  not  a 
stain  on  them.  Between  two  of  them 
are  hung  in  triumph  a  pair  of  crossed 
shovels,  also  pure  white,  and  tied  to- 
gether with  a  red  ribbon. 

The  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Departments  of  the  Expo- 
sition were  allotted  one  small  inside 
room  in  the  Mills  Building,  in  which  to 
perfect  their  plans,  and  conduct  a  busi- 
ness ranging  from  the  location  of  sewer 
pipes  to  the  placing  of  the  searchlight 
on  the  tower. 

The  electric  fountain  had  been  con- 
tracted for  in  a  moment  of  mixed  despair 
and  enthusiasm.  Two  serious  problems 
concerning  it  now  arose.  To  secure  the 
necessary  pumps,  and  to  devise  means 
for  avoiding  expense  for  water.  The 
pumps  required  for  the  fountain  are 
capable  of  supplying  twelve  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  under  a  pressure 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  This  is  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  capacity  required  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Pumps  of 
this  capacity  are  not  kept  in  stock,  and 
are  in  rare  demand.  It  was  found  im- 
practicable to  secure  the  pumps  that 
had  been  used  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Dow,  a  public-spirited  citizen, agreed  in 


five  weeks  time  to  build  and  install  the 
necessary  pumps,  and  allow  the  Exposi- 
tion to  have  the  use  of  them  for  one 
tenth  of  their  actual  cost. 

At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  quantity 
of  water  required  for  daily  displays  of 
thirty  minutes  would  be  three  hundred 
thousand  gallons.  Mr.  Herman  Schuss- 
ler  arranged  a  system  of  catch-basins 
and  pipes  to  avoid  this  continual  expense. 
On  the  loth  of  December  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  pipes  could  not  be  procured 
in  San  Francisco.  Telegraphic  orders 
brought  them  from  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  fountain,  one  of  two  operated  at 
the  World's  Fair,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Luther  Stieringer,  and  after  numerous 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  pumping  ma- 
chinery was  put  in  successful  operation 
some  two  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  usual 
performance  in  Chicago  was  given  on 
the  thirty-first  of  October,  1893 ;  the 
fountain  was  torn  to  pieces,  transferred 
to  San  Francisco  and  as  far  as  the 
fountain  itself  was  concerned,  was  ready 
for  operation  on  the  fifteenth  of  Janu- 
ary. This  work  was  all  done  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dorr, 
who  operates  the  fountain  so  success- 
fully. The  continual  rains  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  delayed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  annex  to  Machinery  Hall, 
where  the  pumps,  engines,  and  dyna- 
mos, necessary  for  operating  the  fount- 
ain were  to  be  placed. 

The  first  test  of  the  completed  fount- 
ain on  February  i6th  showed  that  the 
hydraulic  and  electric  arrangements 
were  perfect. 

The  General  Electric  Company  con- 
tracted to  wire  the  main  buildings  for 
the  exterior  decorative  lights,  and  it 
was  a  daily  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
wiremen  to  accomplish  more  than  paint- 
ers, plasterers,  and  carpenters,  could  de- 
stroy. The  utilization  of  a  railway  gen- 
erator for  this  lighting  involved  the 
adoption  of  a  series  system  of  arran- 
ging lamps.  This  system  was  accepted 
only  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
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economic  wiring  it  presented.  Grave 
doubts  existed  concerning  its  success. 
Salt  fog  had  ruined  lamps  and  corroded 
sockets.  The  first  test  was  a  dismal 
failure.  Simple  but  effective  measures 
were  adopted  to  remedy  the  numerous 
troubles  thus  caused,  and  these  lights 
now  stand  permanently  successful. 

The  electric  tower  is  the  particular 
feature  the  Californian  Exposition  of- 
fers to  the  world  in  the  way  of  novelty 
in  illumination.  The  construction  of 
the  tower  has  been  slow,  but  the  lights 
have  marked  its  progress.  The  placing 
of  the  lights  on  the  tower  has  been  in 
the  excellent  hands  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Economy  limited 
the  number  of  lamps,  but  the  fertile 
mind  of  Mr.  Jenness  has  so  placed  them 
as  to  cover  the  tower  with  dainty  jewels. 

The  great  searchlight  which  throws 
its  comet-like  ray  on  the  evening  fog, 
was  hoisted  into  position  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Captain  J.  E.  Hansen.  The 
top  platform  is  barely  large  enough  for 
the  light.  To  hoist  the  ponderous  but 
fragile  lens  into  place  and  secure  it  re- 
quired both  skill  and  courage.  This  is 
the  greatest  searchlight  in  the  world, 
and  the  power  of  its  beam  of  light  is 
roughly  estimated  as  being  equal  to  that 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  can- 
dles. Sufficiently  elevated,  it  may  be 
seen  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

On  the  I3th  of  January,  it  was  finally 
decided  officially  to  open  the  Exposition 
on  January  2/th.  The  boilers  were  not 
then  installed  ;  not  a  single  engine  was 
ready  for  test ;  no  line  wire  was  strung ; 
many  roadways  were  still  undecided ; 
grades  had  not  yet  been  established. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  approval  of  the 
Director-General  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  necessary  before  any  work 
could  be  undertaken  or  labor  employed. 
The  Executive  Committee  was  daily  and 
nightly  surrounded  by  a  cheval  de  frise 
of  hungry  applicants  for  concessions, 
and  were  thus  fairly  inaccessible  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  consideration 


of  questions  of  importance  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition  was  indefinitely 
delayed.  The  engineers  were  now  in- 
structed to  push  work  to  completion. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Hunt  received 
the  cheerful  news  that  one  of  the  en- 
gines upon  which  he  had  been  relying 
had  been  sent  to  Santa  Barbara  to  pump 
out  a  sunken  steamer,  and  had  been 
washed  overboard.  San  Francisco  was 
out  of  engines ;  one  was  found  in  Port- 
land. It  was  transferred  and  put  in 
operation  before  opening  day. 

The  contractors  having  failed  to  get 
the  oil  plant  in  place,  temporary  grates 
were  installed,  and  on  January  21  steam 
was  raised  on  two  boilers  to  test  the 
steam  pipes.  A  single  arc  light  was 
offered  as  a  harbinger  of  the  future. 
Several  days  were  necessary  to  perfect 
the  steam  a:nd  exhaust  pipe  systems. 
Pressure  was  not  again  obtained  until 
January  25,  when  twelve  arc  lights  were 
put  in  operation.  Three  arc  light  ma- 
chines broke  down  under  test.  On  the 
evening  of  January  26,  two  hundred  arc 
lights  were  in  circuit.  On  Saturday, 
January  27,  poles  had  been  erected,  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  feet 
of  wire  strung,  and  six  hundred  arc 
lamps  hung  and  put  in  successful  oper- 
ation. The  number  of  men  employed 
by  the  electrical  department  during  this 
period  never  exceeded  thirty-five. 

The  lighting  of  the  Exposition  is  in 
no  sense  a  great  engineering  undertak- 
ing. It  is  notable  only  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  a  hastily  construct- 
ed steam  plant,  and  an  ill-assorted  set 
of  untried  engines  and  water-soaked 
dynamos,  were  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion without  a  single  serious  accident. 
Up  to  the  opening  day  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, not  a  single  skilled  employee  of 
the  Electrical  Department  received  any- 
thing but  laborer's  wages.  These  men 
worked  with  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm ;  no  work  was  too  hard,  no  hours  too 
long.  To  them  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
successful  lighting  of  the  Exposition. 
W.  F.  C.  Hasson. 
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IS  THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR  A  BENEFIT? 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  Californians  are 
less  apt  to  agree  on  subjects  affecting 
their  own  interests  than  are  the  people 
of  the  older  States,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, while  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  greater  necessity  for  united  ac- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  conflicting 
purposes  have,  unhappily,  taken  the 
place,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of 
any  combined  effort  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to 
the  survival  of  slow  methods  from  the 
ante-railroad  period,  when  "steamer 
day  "  was  an  expression  of  greatest  local 
activity  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  attributable 
to  the  heterogeneous  population  which 
had  not  been  completely  amalgamated. 
Each  had  different  interests  to  serve, 
and  no  considerable  number  of  the 
population  were  sufficiently  united  to 
give  to  public  action  the  character  of 
patriotism. 

In  the  East,  where,  for  a  hundred 
years,  men  have  been  born  upon  the 
soil  and  wedded  to  home  enterprises, 
they  have  not  only  felt  the  instinctive 
motive,  but  they  have  learned  the 
necessary  lesson,  of  standing  by  their 
own  communities.  Furthermore,  States 
which  are  closely  united  enter  into  a 
tacit  compact,  born  of  proximity  and 
friendly  relations,  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  their  section. 

To  none  of  these  alliances  is  Califor- 
nia a  party,  nor  are  her  citizens  always 
moved  by  such  considerations.  Cut  off 
by  over  a  thousand  miles  of  mountains 
and  deserts,  California  stands  alone, 
and  shall  receive  no  benefit  which  is  not 
conferred  by  her  own  people.  The  vote 
of  the  State  does  not  enter  into  the  po- 
litical calculations,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  treated  her  with  propor- 
tionate respect.  Even  at  home,  up  to 


a  recent  period,  the  mountains  frowned 
upon  the  valleys,  and  the  South  looked 
with  distrust  upon  the  professions  of 
the  North. 

But  has  there  not  been  a  change  ? 
Has  not  the  Midwinter  Fair  developed 
a  practical  unanimity,  and  cemented  in- 
terests which  heretofore  have  been  di- 
verse ?  Has  not  its  consummation  evi- 
denced concrete  State  pride,  and  put  to 
blush  the  pessimistic  who  foreboded 
failure? 

Chicago  projected  a  great  Exposition 
with  governmental  aid,  and  the  stock 
subscribers  looked  to  reimbursement 
and  dividends  of  seven  millions,  accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus  of  the  Exposition 
Company  ;  but  the  people  of  California 
with  alacrity  made  donations  freely  to 
a  cause  whose  only  object  was  to  pro- 
mote their  State's  welfare,  and  from 
which  no  one  expected  to  derive  direct 
benefits. 

The  North  and  the  South,  the  high- 
lands and  the  lowlands,  have  been 
"  drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common 
country  together." 

At  first,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  old 
traditions,  it  was  not  surprising  that  an 
occasional  voice  should  have  been  heard 
urging  that  the  Midwinter  Fair  was  not 
practicable,  or  even  desirable ;  while  a 
strident  tone  would  break  the  harmony 
by  muttering  that  it  would  even  be  det- 
rimental. But  these  were  voices  of  the 
night,  and  the  day  did  not  reveal  an  own- 
er. Facts  are  arguments  which  cannot 
be  refuted,  and  to  some  orders  of  intelli- 
gence facts  are  the  only  arguments  that 
are  at  all  comprehensible. 

The  logic  of  events  has  silenced  the 
doubters,  and  the  Fair  will  serve,  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  to  reconcile  all 
sections,  and  bind  the  Pacific  States  in 
a  fraternal  spirit  by  showing  them, 
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through  the  leadership  of  San  Francis- 
co, that  success  in  a  larger  measure  will 
follow  a  united  people. 

Already  it  has  given  courage  to  those 
who  have  despaired  about  the  decadence 
of  enterprise,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
moting great  undertakings.  The  Sun- 
set City,  built,  as  it  has  been,  in  six 
months,  is  an  object  lesson  in  itself  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  youth  of  Cal- 
ifornia, in  demonstrating  before  their 
eyes,  the  great  fact  that  labor  conquers 
all  things,  and  that  anything  is  possible 
to  labor,  directed  "by  intelligence  and 
spurred  by  perseverance. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  timid  cap- 
ital comes  to  the  aid  of  great  conceptions 
from  obscure  and  unexpected  sources 
like  manna  from  heaven ;  for  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Fair,  a  money 
panic,  due  to  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  menaced  all 
industries,  and  gave  currency  to  the 
metallic  voice  of  doubt  and  evil  prog- 
nostication ;  but  the  idea  of  a  Fair  ap- 
pealed to  a  sufficient  number,  and  the 
means  mysteriously  materialized ;  just 
as  when  Hamilton,  in  a  crisis  of  the  na- 
tional finances,  touched  the  dead  body 
of  public  credit  and  it  sprang  to  its 
feet! 

What  may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
achievement  ?  It  having  been  shown  how 
easy  it  is,  when  the  movement  is  well 
directed  and  persistently  followed,  to 
build  a  city  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were, 
and  in  a  few  months,  the  people  have 
learned  that  systems  of  drainage,  or  of 
boulevards,  or  public  and  quasi-public 
improvements  of  any  description,  are 
also  easy  of  accomplishment  when  prop- 
erly undertaken  ;  that  there  are  in  every 
American  community  the  resources 
which,  when  awakened,  are  adequate  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  great  and 
worthy  enterprises. 

It  was  objected  at  the  time  that  a 
Fair  following  so  closely  on  the  great 
Columbian  Exposition  was  ill  advised. 
It  might  well  have  been  asked,  why  re- 


peat a  great  performance  on  a  small 
scale  at  a  remote  point  ?  But  there  were 
many  reasons  why  it  should  have  been 
done. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  smaller  fairs 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean Expositions.  As  California  could 
not  inaugurate  so  easily  a  great  fair  de 
novo,  which  after  all  would  be  similar  in 
character  to  all  others,  it  was  in  a  posi- 
tion then  to  accept  one  ready  made.  Two 
efforts  prior  to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion had  been  made  to  exhibit  California 
to  the  nations;  one,  a  projected  Fair  of 
international  proportions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  another  an  exhibition  in 
London,  but  they  were  both  still-born. 
California's  opportunity  to  gratify  a 
clearly  expressed  ambition  came  in  part 
with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  her 
success  there  was  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  world.  When  she  invited  foreign 
exhibitors  to  come  to  her  territory  they 
accepted,  and  made  possible  the  Mid- 
winter entertainment.  Not  for  ten  times 
the  cost,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  could 
the  California  International  Midwinter 
Exposition  have  been  put  together,  had 
it  been  projected  at  any  other  time  as  an 
original  undertaking.  It  was  compara- 
tively practicable  after  Chicago. 

It  was  shown  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  was  such  that 
but  few  were  able  to  examine  critically 
the  exhibits.  Moving  crowds  were 
wafted  through  the  aisles  as  in  a  dream. 
They  could  not  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  If  the  best  exhibits  were  brought 
to  California,  they  would  be  an  attraction 
even  to  those  who  visited  the  Chicago 
Fair;  but  what  of  the  large  numbers,  es 
pecially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  did 
not  go  to  Chicago  at  all  ?  Were  they  to 
be  denied  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
the  Fair  ? 

If  the  Chicago  Fair  was  a  benefit,  as 
an  educational  medium,  instructing  the 
people  in  art,  science,  manufactures, 
ethnology,  so  is  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
built  as  it  is  on  the  same  lines,  with  less 
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confusing  multiplicity  of  details  and 
duplication  of  exhibits.  It  has  been  a 
revelation  to  our  people  and  has  brought 
them,  for  the  first  time,  in  contact  with 
the  world. 

But  we  should  not  overlook  the  effect 
which  the  Fair  will  have  on  others. 
Will  it  not  turn  their  eyes  towards  Cal- 
ifornia ?  It  certainly  will.  But  do  we 
want  their  attention  ?  We  certainly  do. 
California  languishes  for  the  lack  of 
people.  Our  lands  are  awaiting  thrifty 
settlers.  An  individual's  business  is  es- 
tablished by  advertising  what  he  has  to 
offer,  and  a  State's  business  does  not 
differ  in  this  respect. 

There  is  no  advertisement  at  once  so 
dignified  and  efficacious  as  an  Exposi- 
tion. If  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  the  Fair  cost  were  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  papers  of  the  world,  no  such 
results  could  be  expected  as  will  now 
flow  from  the  natural  channels  of  legiti- 
mate news. 

The  attention  of  the  world,  attracted 
to  America  by  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, has  now  been  drawn  to  California 
by  the  transplanting  of  the  greater 
show ;  and  in  that  transplantation,  that 
going  into  winter  quarters,  as  it  were, 
the  main  idea  of  the  projectors  has 
found  world-wide  publicity,  that  Cali- 
fornia's climate  admitted  of  such  an 
Exposition  at  a  season  when,  in  most 
other  lands,  the  efforts  of  the  people  to 
keep  warm  absorbed  most  of  their  en- 
ergy. 

This  Exposition  inaugurated  on  Jan- 
uary 26th  in  a  flood  of  sunshine  told  the 
story,  and  is  telling  it  to  the  world  ev- 
ery day,  that  California  possesses  an 
ideal  climate.  This  is  an  attraction  of 
priceless  value  to  the  State,  and  the 
profits  of  its  possession  accrue  only  in 
proportion  to  the  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  among  the  peo- 
ple of  remote  States  and  countries,  and 
the  keeping  of  that  fact  constantly  be- 
fore them.  The  flow  of  even  tourist 
travel  is  a  source  of  revenue  not  to  be 


despised,  and  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, in  maintaining  attractions  for  this 
class,  appreciate  its  great  value.  Tour- 
ists put  in  circulation  annually  vast 
sums  of  money,  earned  elsewhere,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
tries favored,  by  their  presence.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  winter  State  of  America, 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people  and 
to  their  interest  to  give  hospitable  greet- 
ings to  all  who  come,  to  make  the  cities 
beautiful  and  the  resorts  comfortable. 
Fairs,  festas,  flower  fetes,  should  enlist 
the  support  of  every  community,  thus 
adding  to  the  charm  of  life  and  harmo- 
nizing the  spirit  of  California  with  her 
physical  features  of  sunshine,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  California  should  be  what  Italy 
and  France  have  been  and  still  are  in  a 
measure,  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  should  be  what  Venice  has 
been  and  Paris  is  to  strangers,  "the 
pleasant  places  of  all  festivity."  Al- 
though Venice  in  its  prime  was  as  a 
holiday  for  visitors,  its  own  people  com- 
manded the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and 
Paris,  with  all  its  gaiety,  is  the  artistic 
soul  of  Europe.  The  Fair  has  given 
force  and  direction  to  the  idea. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  New  York 
press,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair,  after  the  day  of  the  open- 
ing, should  have  blazoned  their  columns 
with  the  head-lines  "Triumphant  Cal- 
ifornia ! " 

Well  does  our  Exposition  argue  for 
the  taste  and  civilization  of  the  people, 
which,  until  recently,  were  regarded  in 
certain  quarters  as  semi-barbarous,  with 
Bret  Harte  as  their  best  and  brightest 
exponent.  The  truth  shall  now  enter  the 
homes  of  thousands,  and  these  very 
homes  may  follow  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition to  the  land  of  "  all  Art  yields  and 
Nature  can  decree." 

What  Nature  has  done  for  California 
this  Fair  has  done  for  her  people.  It 
has  also  exhibited  to  the  world  that 
God's  bounty  and  man's  enterprise  are 
united  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

James  D.  Phelan. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  MIDWINTER 

FAIR. 


HE  proper  person 
to  give  an  official 
account  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticul- 
ture at  the  Midwin- 
ter Fair,  Professor 
Emory  E.  Smith, 
the  chief  of  that  depart- 
ment, was  seriously  ill 
at  the  time  his  copy 
was  needed  by  the 
printers,  and  I  have  had 
to  assume  his  place  at 
the  last  moment,  and 
gather  up  into  a  general  sketch  the 
more  striking  features  of  that  display, 
creditable  already  to  California,  and 
certain  greatly  to  improve  through 
spring  and  summer. 

Take  agriculture,  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing, from  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and  half 
of  its  value  and  attractiveness  would  be 
destroyed.  The  immense  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  building,the buildings 
of  the  northern  counties  and  the  south- 
ern counties  and  every  one  of  the  sepa- 
rate county  structures,  would  lose,  at  least 
in  a  great  degree,  and  probably  entirely, 
their  present  interest  for  the  public. 
Nor  could  anything  be  found  to  repair 
the  loss.  Even  those  great  mineral  dis- 
tricts, the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona,  with  their  superb  pro- 
ducts of  precious  and  useful  minerals 
from  thousands  of  mines,  would  seem 
altogether  different  without  their  mani- 
fold products  of  orchards  and  fields. 
No  stranger  within  our  gates  can  form 
a  just  conception  of  those  perennial 
springs  which  feed  California's  pros- 
perity, without  a  painstaking  study  of 
the  products  of  our  varied  soils.  Inci- 
dentally, the  machinist  and  inventor 
will  find  new  applications  of  ingenuity 


to  farm  and  orchard  tools,  to  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  fruit  wagons,  digging 
machines  and  levelers  for  use  in  the  irri- 
gation districts,  grape-shears,  fruit- 
dryers,  fruit-grading  machines,  and  a 
multitude  of  useful  tools  of  California 
make.  In  some  form  or  another,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  the  products  of  Cal- 
ifornia soil  are  of  financial  importance 
to  very  great  numbers  of  persons,  and 
possess  more  or  less  interest  to  every 
one  who  enters  the  Fair  gates.  This 
has  been,  in  a  measure,  true  of  all  the 
great  American  Fairs,  so  that  one  need 
not  apologize  for  a  brief  general  sketch. 
Easy  as  it  seems  to  an  outsider  to  ar- 
range collections  of  fruits,  flowers, 
grains,  vegetables,  and  other  products 
of  the  soil,  in  great  historical  groups 
and  classes,  the  history  of  all  Expositions 
proves  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  imposed  upon  the  directing 
and  organizing  chiefs  of  a  Fair.  Unlike 
the  departments  of  manufactures  and 
machinery,  whose  brilliant  displays  are 
chiefly  collected  from  business  men, 
who  hope  for  more  direct  and  immediate 
gain,  and  whose  displays  are  always  in 
a  state  of  readiness,  a  department  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  depends 
for  the  bulk  of  its  displays  upon  a  count- 
less host  of  untrained  collectors,  and  is 
subject  to  every  fluctuation  of  wind  and 
weather.  The  highest  order  of  execu- 
tive ability,  joined  with  very  exact,  prac- 
tical, and  far-reaching  horticultural 
knowledge,  is  required  in  the  chief 
officers  in  this  department,  or  periods 
of  empty  tables  and  grewsome,  perish- 
ing remains  will  alternate  with  periods 
of  waste  and  overflow.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  horticultural  display 
is  lifted  into  the  realm  of  art  only  in 
one  way — by  being  continually  vitalized 
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with  the  living  spirit  of  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  forests. 

I  have  seen  many  fruit  and  flower  dis- 
plays in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and   other  cities,  as  well  as  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  I  have  never  yet 
failed  to  observe  that  in  every  case  of 
large   success,    many   painstaking  and 
scientific   specialists  were  toiling  like 
Titans    every   working  hour.     At   the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  the  display, 
considering  the   money  spent  upon  it, 
was  for  many  weeks  tottering  upon  the 
verge  of  failure,  and  was  only  rescued 
by  the  citrus-fruit  growers  of   Florida 
and  California,  a  few  pomological  soci- 
eties, and  about  a  dozen  people  of  rare 
horticultural  ability,— several  of  these 
from  the  Pacific   Coast.     At  Chicago, 
much  was  done  and  done  most  admira- 
bly, as  all  the  world  knows  ;  but  there, 
also,  it  was  made  painfully  evident  that 
high  specialized  skill  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial even  in  lesser  departments,  for  the 
collection,  arrangement,  and  handling, 
of  the  perishable  products  of  field,  gar- 
den, orchard,  forcing   house,  and   con- 
servatory.   Nothing  in  its  way  was  bet- 
ter  managed    in   the    Chicago  display 
than  the  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  exhibit  of  apples  from  Arkansas. 
States  with  greater  natural  resources 
fell  distinctly  in  the  rear,  in  comparison 
with  this  simple  and  exact  display.     At 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  at  Chi- 
cago, those  States  or  counties  that  had 
allowed  the  management  of  their  hor- 
ticultural displays  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  ordinary  ward  politicians  were  under 
much  heavier  expenses  than  necessary, 
were  practically  beaten  in  the  contest 
by  less  fruitful  districts,  and  ultimately 
became  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among 
their  neighbors.     I  have  seen  men  in 
charge  of  horticultural  displays  who  did 
not  know  one  variety  of  fruit  from  an- 
other, but  would  calmly  tell  an  inquiring 
tourist  that,  "  Them  red  apples  is  Rox- 
bury  Russets,  and  that  big  yellow  kind 
is  Baldwins,  and  that  kind  over  there 


has  four  labels  on  it,  and  you  can  take 
your  pick." 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  at  the 
"Midwinter  Fair  begin,  for  the  visitor, 
with  one  of  three  structures,  naming 
them  in  order  of  approach  from  the 
north  entrance, —  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia building,  the  main  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  building,  and  the  North- 
ern California  building.  Afterwards,  he 
should  not  fail  to  visit  all  the  individual 
county  buildings,  and  such  buildings  as 
that  of  Nevada.  The  Fair  grounds  and 
many  lesser  plantations  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  are  very  attractive  to  the  visitor. 
Even  the  '49  Mining  Camp  adds  the 
charm  of  a  distinctive  touch  of  horti- 
culture. 

The  largest  building  devoted  to  soil- 
products  is  a  low,  solid,  old  Romanesque 
and  Spanish  Mission  structure,  of  400  by 
190  feet  in  floor  dimensions ;  walls,  40 
feet  high  ;  dome,  100  feet  across,  and 
96  feet  high  ;  ground  area,  50,000  feet. 
Around  the  circle  under  the  dome,  and 
about  the  walls,  are  county  exhibits, 
chiefly  horticultural.  Fresno,  Kings, 
Merced,  Tulare,  Sonoma,  Mariposa,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  other  counties,  make 
important  and  widely  different  displays. 
Mendocino  County's  exhibit  is  in  a  cir- 
cular annex.  The  arcades  are  filled  with 
grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  other 
heavier  products.  The  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  makes  a  very  costly  and 
instructive  exhibit  of  fruits,  nuts,  olive 
oil,  and  botanical  and  entomological 
specimens.  To  a  person  interested  in 
agriculture  or  horticulture,  an  entire  day 
is  not  enough  for  this  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, if  any  real  study  is  to  be  done  or 
any  comparative  notes  taken.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  annex  is  a  constant 
exhibit  of  cut  and  wild  flowers,  and  there 
will  be  times  when  half  a  day  could  be 
profitably  spent  here. 

The  separate  displays  are  in  many  re- 
spects notable,  and  all  will  attract  atten- 
tion from  tourists,  although  to  those 
Californians  who  know  their  State  well 
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it  is  sad  to  see  how  little  some  counties 
have  to  show,  as  compared  with  what 
they  might  very  easily  exhibit.  It 
makes  no  difference,  in  the  end,  with 
such  counties,  whether  the  cause  of 
their  failure  to  represent  fairly  their 
own  resources  was  lack  of  means,  or  a 
waste  of  ample  funds  —  the  result  is 
alike  in  both  cases,  and  the  display  had 
better  not  have  been  attempted.  Life, 
change,  the  growth  of  the  seasons,  are 
what  one  expects  in  a  really  fine  county 
display ;  and  it  must  present  new  at- 
tractions as  the  days  pass.  It  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thumb-nail  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  district,  an  epit- 
ome of  its  resources  in  a  vest-pocket 
edition.  Brains  must  go  to  the  ordering 
of  its  affairs,  an  accurate  knowledge  to 
every  classification.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  more  nearly  an  exhibit 
can  set  forth  the  actual  life  and  history 
of  the  region,  the  better  the  exhibit  is. 
Fresh  flowers  from  field,  canon,  and 
garden ;  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
products,  fresh,  or  in  various  stages  of 
preparation  for  human  use,  are  infinitely 
better  in  these  days  than  the  apothe- 
cary-like rows  of  glass  jars  containing 
fruits  steeped  in  preservative  prepara- 
tions. The  proper  use  of  such  jars,  and 
it  is  an  important  one,  is  that  fruits  can 
thus  be  displayed  out  of  their  season  ; 
but  fresh  fruits,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  are  necessary  to  a  successful 
exhibit.  Correct  nomenclature  is  also 
necessary ;  mixed  products  have  only 
value,  as  a  rule,  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  more  completely  a  seemingly  small 
and  insignificant  class  ot  products  is  ar- 
ranged, and  artistically  displayed,  the 
more  it  rises  in  comparative  value,  and 
becomes  a  feature  of  its  group.  Twen- 
ty-five varieties  of  apples,  correctly  la- 
beled, all  excellent  specimens,  and  kept 
up  through  the  whole  apple  season, 
gains  more  credit  among  educated  hor- 
ticulturists than  a  hundred  varieties 
mislabeled,  or  thrown  into  haphazard 
heaps. 


So  much  for  a  few  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous principles.  Let  us  turn  to  a  study 
of  some  striking  elements  of  the  sepa- 
rate displays.  One  feature  common  to 
nearly  all  the  counties  is,  that  new  and 
promising  varieties  of  fruits  and  grains 
are  being  produced  in  California.  I  do 
not  mean  introductions  from  other 
countries, — that  in  itself  is  worthy  of  a 
long  article  some  of  these  days,— I  mean 
seedling  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  of 
every  description.  They  crop  up  in 
most  unexpected  places,  and  the  nur- 
serymen and  seedsmen  of  the  world  are 
becoming  interested  in  some  of  the  re- 
sults. A  man  in  Sonoma  County  has 
many  acres  devoted  to  hybridizing  and 
propagating  entirely  new  varieties  of 
flowers,  berries,  and  fruits.  A  woman 
in  Ventura  is  working  in  the  same  line 
with  cannas,  ipomeas,  and  numerous 
other  flowers.  An  old  nurseryman  in 
San  Jose  sent  out  three  seedling  pears 
one  season,  and  all  are  winning  wide 
fame.  A  Solano  fruit  grower  originated 
forty  or  fifty  new  almonds,  half  a  dozen 
of  them  superior  in  quality  and  bearing 
capacity  to  any  of  the  older  varieties. 
Many  such  instances  might  be  given, 
but  these  must  suffice  for  the  State  at 
large.  Now,  at  the  Fair  one  finds  al- 
ready, early  as  is  the  season,  several 
dozen  promising  seedling  fruits,  un- 
known to  the  commercial  world.  New 
apples  come  from  Siskiyou,  the  land  of 
great  pines,  wide,  fertile  pastures,  and 
hydraulic  mines  ;  they  come,  also,  from 
the  Julian  district,  away  up  among  the 
mountains  of  sunny  San  Diego.  Other 
seedling  apples  are  sent  from  the 
Washoe  and  Carson  country,  where 
quaint  mining  camps  and  ancient  Mor- 
mon settlements  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Sierras  are  beginning  to  irrigate 
their  lands.  The  mountain  towns  of 
the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierras  have 
alike  sent  fine  seedling  fruits.  New 
peaches,  almonds,  apricots,  and  plums, 
some  new  walnuts,  and  quite  an  array 
of  new  oranges,  are  on  exhibition. 
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Wheat-growing  is  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  California,  and  will  long  be 
of  enormous  importance.  Wheats,  bar- 
leys, oats,  ryes,  and  the  grasses,  clovers, 
and  other  forage  plants,  can  be  studied 
in  many  county  exhibits  ;  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  display  made  by 
the  University  of  California,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Manufactures  Building; 
in  some  displays  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  ;  and  in  such  collections  as  that 
from  Rancho  Chico.  For  comparative 
purposes,  Canada  has  a  splendid  display 
of  cereals  and  grasses,  well  labeled  and 
arranged,  and  chiefly  grown  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Experiment  Stations.  Canada 
is  a  great  country,  and  the  more  her 
Northwest  Territories  fill  up  with  ranch- 
ers, herdsmen,  and  miners,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  California  prunes,  raisins,  and 
citrus  fruits. 

For  several  weeks  past,  the  best  way 
in  which  to  study  the  facts  of  California 
horticulture  at  the  Fair  has  been  to 
take  "apples  and  oranges  "  as  the  key- 
note of  the  investigation.  Take  a  map 
of  the  State,  remembering  how  great  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  it 
would  cover.  Begin  at  Siskiyou  and 
note,  first,  the  magnificently,  large, 
highly- colored,  finely-flavored  apples 
grown  there.  No  oranges,  however,  but 
the  leading  deciduous  fruits,  superb  ber- 
ries, unsurpassed  vegetables,  tall  and 
rich  grasses,  and  fine  woods,  such  as 
oaks,  madrone,  firs,  cedars,  mountain 
mahogany.  The  horticultural  resources 
of  that  least  known  of  the  northern 
counties,  long  neglected,  but  certain  to 
attract  many  settlers,  can  safely  be 
grouped  about  the  apple. 

Come  south  to  Shasta,  another  old 
mining  land  full  of  romance  and  poetry. 
Trinity,  whose  old  apple  orchards  were 
famous  among  the  pioneers,  lies  on  the 
west ;  Lassen  and  Plumas,  equally  nota- 
ble for  hardy  fruits,  lie  east.  None  of 
these  four,  except  Shasta,  has  sent  or- 
anges to  the  Fair,  but  Shasta  had  orange 
trees  by  the  wayside  twenty  years  ago, 


in  front  of  the  old  Wiser  cabin,  with 
massive  palms  not  far  off,  in  a  hillside 
garden.  Apples,  too,  from  Shasta,  and 
all  that  apples  represent,  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  climatic  possibility  repre- 
sented by  oranges.  One  can  see  in  de- 
tail, from  the  Shasta  exhibit,  what  peo- 
ple are  doing  there,  and  what  they  may 
hope  to  do.  Apples  and  oranges  meas- 
ure the  range  for  many  great  California 
counties  after  we  leave  Shasta,  and  wan- 
der south  along  Coast  Range  or  Sierra. 
Sometimes  the  apples  fall  below  the  av- 
erage ;  sometimes  the  oranges  do;  but 
what  a  commentary  upon  California  is 
the  fact  that  they  grow  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  and  often  in  the 
same  orchard ! 

Typical  as  great  apple  counties,  are 
Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Placer, 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Shasta,  Butte, 
San  Diego,  and  San  Bernardino,  all 
ranking  very  high  in  the  quality  of  the 
product.  But  in  at  least  six  of  these  ten, 
oranges  are  shown  beside  the  apples, 
always  of  a  fair  quality,  and  in  the  case 
of  three  or  four  the  oranges  hold  their 
own  in  every  market.  By  "apples  of 
high  quality,"  I  refer  to  a  simple  com- 
mercial test.  California  apples  are  now 
selling  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and 
Chicago,  at  higher  prices  than  the  same 
varieties  grown  east  of  the  Rockies.  In 
size,  color,  firmness,  and  flavor,  our  best 
mountain  apples  have  few  equals  and 
no  superiors.  This  applies  emphatically 
to  apples  from  such  famous  lemon,  olive, 
orange,  or  walnut  counties  as  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and 
San  Diego,  and  the  fact  is  amply  proven 
by  the  exhibit  being  made  at  this  time 
in  the  various  county  structures  and  the 
main  horticultural  building.  What  is 
true  of  the  apple  is  true  of  all  the  de- 
ciduous fruits.  They  have  special  homes 
in  districts  of  California  where  they 
reach  the  greatest  perfection,  but  these 
districts  must  gain  their  reputations 
under  a  running  fire  of  sharp  competi- 
tion. 
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Typical  of  highly  successful  citrus 
fruit  counties  are  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  Los  Angeles.  These  and 
a  few  others  long  believed  that  they 
had  a  natural  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  raising  California  lemons  and  or- 
anges, just  as  some  of  the  northern 
counties  thought  that  they  had  a  natural 
monopoly  of  the  production  of  prunes, 
apricots,  and  apples.  The  Midwinter 
Fair  illustrates  upon  a  grand  scale  what 
some  of  us  have  been  saying  for  years, 
in  print  and  in  private,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture no  county  or  district  can  stand  at 
the  head  in  citrus  culture  without  a 
long,  severe,  and  unceasing  conflict 
with  other  localities  that  are  almost  as 
good.  Tulare,  Fresno,  Kings,  and  Mer- 
ced, come  in  with  San  Joaquin  Valley 
oranges.  Sacramento,  Placer,  Butte, 
Yuba,  Solano,  Sonoma, —  all  have  valua- 
ble orange  lands, —  how  valuable  only 
the  commercial  test  can  decide.  All 
this  a  visitor  can  see  in  many  a  sharp 
contrast  and  interesting  comparison  at 
the  Fair.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the 
science  and  practice  of  horticulture  must 
develop  with  wonderful  speed  under  all 
this  competition  of  district  with  district. 

What  I  mean  by  the  "science  and 
practice  "  of  horticulture  in  this  work  of 
the  future  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
incident  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  University. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  able  observers 
had  predicted  in  a  general  way  that  the 
citrus  fruits  would  be  grown  along  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  foothills.  There 
were  a  few  seedling  orange  trees  already 
there,  and  some  of  them  were  bearing. 
But  no  one  thought  of  any  serious  com- 
parison with  the  best  oranges  of  the 
southern  counties.  One  day,  however, 
some  oranges  grown  on  a  ranch  in  the 
Tulare  foothills,  some  samples  of  the 
soil,  and  some  climatic  observations 
made  in  that  region,  were  submitted  to 
this  Department.  The  land  was  cheap, 
merely  used  for  pasturage  and  grain. 
The  region  was  then  thinly  settled,  and 


twenty  miles  from  a  railroad.  But  the 
analyses  proved  that  the  district  pro- 
duced a  most  excellent  orange  of  its 
type, —  one  seldom  equaled  in  any  part 
of  California.  Immediately  upon  the 
publication  of  these  analyses  people 
began  to  plant  oranges  there,  and  a 
prosperous  colony  grew  up  about  the 
old  seedling  trees  whose  fruit  had  been 
sent  to  Berkeley  for  examination.  After 
a  few  years  the  comparative  test  came 
in.  The  new  orange  district  went  into 
a  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair,  and 
carried  off  many  honors.  It  entered 
other  contests  with  similar  results,  and 
finally,  at  this  Midwinter  Fair,  it  en- 
tered with  the  Southern  California  dis- 
tricts, and  again  won  honors.  Now,  as 
the  areas  of  the  orchards  enlarge,  the 
commercial  test  must  be  applied,  and 
oranges  from  this  Tulare  colony  must 
compete  in  open  market  with  those  of 
Colton  Terrace,  Redlands,  Ontario,  and 
other  famous  and  progressive  districts. 
Then,  if  natural  advantages  really  prove 
about  equal,  the  leadership  will  finally 
rest  with  the  district  that  contains  the 
most  highly  educated  horticulturists. 

One  could  walk  about  the  county  dis- 
plays for  hours,  and  note  how  the  local 
elements  vary  and  mingle,  how  a  few 
careful  and  able  horticulturists  in  each 
district  give  character  to  large  displays 
by  their  own  accurately  labeled  and 
systematically  arranged  exhibits.  Ven- 
tura, for  example,  showed  fine  yellow 
and  white  guavas  in  March, — very  late 
for  the  varieties.  Ventura  also  had  the 
new  tree  tomato,  not  the  much-adver- 
tised variety  of  garden  tomato  that 
some  Western  seedsmen  lately  depicted 
as  growing  to  the  top  of  a  two-story 
house,  but  a  somewhat  rare  species  of 
solanum  that  has  egg-shaped  fruit,  and 
seems  to  find  favor  in  some  directions 
for  sauces  and  preserves.  These  dis- 
plays, and  a  few  pomegranates  two 
months  out  of  season,  added  to  apples, 
oranges,  walnuts,  and  all  the  special 
products  of  the  county  made  Ventura's 
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exhibit  interesting.  Santa  Clara  has  so 
far  kept  up  a  wonderfully  complete  and 
characteristic  display,  notable  for  the 
evidence  it  gives  that  San  Jose  is  a  great 
garden  and  nursery  center.  Monterey, 
with  its  beautiful  Salinas  Valley,  its 
Gavilan  and  Santa  Lucia  foothills,  and 
its  Carneros  orchard  lands,  has  concen- 
trated upon  beets,  potatoes,  and  apples. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  another  long-neglect- 
ed corner  of  California,  shows  large  and 
fine  collections  of  grain  from  the  Santa 
Ysabel  Ranch  and  from  the  University 
Experiment  Station  near  Paso  Robles. 
Giant  squashes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, beets,  carrots,  and  other  vege- 
tables, that  would  take  all  the  prizes  at 
fairs  outside  of  California,  are  heaped 
together  in  almost  unnoted  confusion. 
There  are  too  many  of  them,  and  like 
the  giant  Pound  pears,  shaddocks,  and 
pomelos,  in  the  fruit  department,  they 
merely  rank  as  curiosities  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  tourist.  No  one  eats  any  of 
these  monstrosities,  any  more  than  we 
eat  a  Gloria  Mundi  apple.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  mere  scale  of  size,  some  of 
these  things  seem  quite  respectable, 
and  when  the  list  of  big  horticultural 
products  at  the  Fair  is  complete,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  tabulate  it.  In  the 
line  of  pears,  however,  I  doubt  if  the 
old  Mission  San  Jos6  record  of  1855  can 
be  surpassed.  That  particular  Pound 
pear,  when  cut  in  half  and  laid  on  a  page 
of  Harper 's  Monthly,  covered  the  entire 
length  of  the  reading  matter,  and  at 
the  lower  end,  most  of  the  width.  That 
was  certainly  a  pear  ! 

It  would  be  easy,  if  space  permitted, 
to  fill  pages  with  details  about  the  local 
displays,  but  every  visitor  must  do  this 
for  himself.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  energy 
that  so  many  counties  have  shown  in 
erecting  buildings  and  arranging  ex- 
hibits constitutes  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy features  of  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
Everyone  that  enters  the  gate  studies 
these  county  structures,  and  the  county 
pavilions  and  concessions  in  the  larger 


buildings,  with  growing  amazement  at 
the  enterprise  and  energy  manifested 
Successive  features  of  importance  will 
be  introduced,  and  special  displays  after 
displays  will  unite  the  counties  in 
groups  and  classes.  After  the  winter 
fruits,  such  as  are  now  passing,  comes 
the  season  of  early  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  some  small  fruits.  Next  are  the 
early  deciduous  fruits,  and  then  an  un- 
broken succession  of  crops,  in  which 
many  districts  can  compete  for  suprem- 
acy. Without  going  into  details,  it  may 
be  said  that  every  department  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  display 
can  be  increased  in  fullness  and  variety 
till  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

Already  there  have  been  important 
competitions,  such  as  the  Northern  Cit- 
rus Fair,  and  the  Southern  Citrus  Fair, 
and  a  competitive  exhibition  of  fruits  for 
which  both  sections  have  entered  some 
500  plates  of  fruit  is  now  in  progress. 
The  "  Northern  Citrus  Belt "  is  the  com- 
paratively frostless  foothill  region  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras.  It 
began  to  be  known  abont  eight  years 
ago,  although  a  few  orange  trees  over 
thirty  years  old  are  growing  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  orange  product  of  these  dis- 
tricts during  the  present  season  is  said 
to  have  been  a  hundred  carloads.  At 
the  competition  among  the  northern 
counties,  awards  were  made  by  compe- 
tent judges  on  February  ist.  The  pre- 
mium for  "  best  display  of  fruits  from 
any  county  "  went  to  Butte,  the  second 
premium  to  Placer,  the  third  to  Solano, 
the  fourth  to  Sacramento,  the  fifth  to. 
Yuba,  the  sixth  to  Colusa,  the  seventh 
to  Tehama.  I  may  add  from  personal, 
observation  that  this  order  of  relative 
importance  is  very  accurate,  and  well 
accords  with  the  quality  of  the  displays 
made.  Butte  and  Placer,  having  abun- 
dant water  supplies  and  many  warm  and 
sheltered  locations,  easily  lead  among 
the  northern  citrus  districts.  The  first 
premium  for  "best  display  of  budded 
oranges  grown  by  the  exhibitor  "  was 
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awarded  to  a  Palermo  grower  ;  Oroville 
took  the  second  premium  ;  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  awards  also  went  in  the 
Oroville  district.  Evidently  the  leader- 
ship at  present  in  budded  oranges  rests 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Oro- 
ville. This  small  district  also  took  the 
first  and  second  premiums  for  "  best  gen- 
eral display  of  seedling  oranges  grown 
by  the  exhibitor,"  and  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  premiums  for  "best  display  of 
lemons." 

Of  even  more  interest  to  the  horticul- 
turist are  the  award  for  "  best  thirtys  " 
grown  by  the  exhibitors.  A  Colusa 
grower  took  the  highest  premium  for 
Washington  Navels,  and  Oroville  and 
Therm ali to  growers  the  second  and 
third.  In  Mediterranean  Sweets  Placer 
County  growers  took  first  and  second, 
Thermalito  took  third.  In  Mandarins 
and  Tangerines  Sacramento  growers  led 
the  procession.  Hart's  Tardiff,  Parson 
Brown,  Jaffa,  and  Magnum  Bonum,  as 
grown  at  Orange  Vale,  Sacramento 
County,  took  premiums ;  so  did  the  Pa- 
per-rind St.  Michaels  from  Auburn.  The 
best  thirty  seedlings  were  some  grown 
at  the  old  mining  camp  of  Smartsville, 
Yuba  County.  The  best  thirty  lemons 
were  from  Oroville,  and  those  from  the 
Putah  Creek  region  came  second.  In 
details  of  packing  and  handling  the 
orange  crop,  few  northern  growers  have 
yet  acquired  the  skill  of  those  in  the 
South  who  have  made  a  business  of  these 
things  for  many  years. 

Three  weeks  after  the  awards  were 
made  to  the  Northern  California  grow- 
ers of  citrus  fruits,  the  southern  galaxy 
of  golden  counties  was  brought  to  the 
contest.  Their  exhibit  as  a  whole  has 
been  most  creditable,  not  unworthy  of 
any  or  all  of  the  counties  that  took  part. 
Their  beautiful  building  was  under  ad- 
mirable management,  and  its  fruits  were 
arranged  with  consummate  ability.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  northern  counties,  the 
awards  were  extremely  instructive, 
showing  the  rise  of  new  districts,  and 


the  continued  supremacy  of  some  of  the 
earlier  centers  of  the  industry. 

The  award  "for  best  exhibit  of  fruit 
from  any  county  in  the  district  "  went 
to  San  Bernardino  ;  second  best,  to  Los 
Angeles;  third  best,  to  Riverside  ;  fourth 
best,  to  San  Diego;  fifth  best,  toTulare  ; 
sixth  best,  to  Ventura.  These  awards 
were  based,  of  course,  upon  the  sum  to- 
tal of  exhibits  from  each  county.  Such 
a  county  as  Tulare,  which  has  but  few 
groves  and  those  young,  and  in  only 
three  or  four  new  colonies,  could  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  such  counties 
as  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino.  The 
true  test  of  quality,  and  of  the  promise 
of  future  development,  lay  in  the  lesser 
awards,  such  as  those  "for  best  exhibit 
of  citrus  fruit  from  any  locality  in  the 
district,"  because  in  this  case  quantity 
had  no  weight.  The  first  premium  in 
this  class  went  to  Porterville,  in  Tulare ; 
the  second  to  Ontario,  in  the  Chino  Val- 
ley ;  the  third  to  Redlands,  in  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  ;  the  fourth  to  Riverside. 
In  class  third,  "  best  exhibit  of  budded 
and  seedling  oranges  made  by  one  ex- 
hibitor," a  Porterville  grower  carried  off 
the  first  prize,  and  San  Diego  took  the 
second.  In  class  fourth,  "lemons," 
Ontario  growers  received  three  prizes, 
including  the  highest.  The  best  packed 
box  of  oranges,  commercially  consid- 
ered, came  from  Lamanda  Park,  and  the 
best  packed  box  of  lemons  from  Onta- 
rio. The  "best  thirty  specimens"  of 
Washington  Navels  were  grown  in  Palm 
Valley,  San  Diego  County  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond best  in  Riverside.  Duarte  took 
honors  on  limes,  Malta  Bloods,  and 
Mediterranean  Sweets ;  Riverside,  on 
St.  Michaels ;  Porterville,  on  Jaffa  and 
seedling  oranges,  and  Villa  Franca  lem- 
ons ;  Ontario,  on  Genoa  and  Lisbon 
lemons ;  Highlands,  on  the  citron  of 
commerce  ;  San  Diego,  on  grape  fruit ; 
Santa  Paula,  on  shaddocks.  To  one  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  these  awards 
are  significant  of  new  developments  in 
citrus  culture. 
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In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  State,  north 
and  south,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Sierra 
summits  is  developing  great  industries, 
—  the  fig  and  the  olive,  the  vine  and  de- 
ciduous fruits,  the  lemon  and  orange, 
the  almond  and  walnut.  Specialization 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  nar- 
row jealousies  that  disturbed  California 
a  decade  ago,  are  now  fast  disappearing. 
Where  shall  one  plant  an  orange  grove  ? 
In  any  of  the  districts  where  that  fruit 
comes  to  perfection, — in  the  best  orange 
soil  and  climate  of  that  district.  How 
shall  a  would-be  investor  who  has  heard 
much  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  north- 
ern, central,  and  southern  counties  de- 
cide where  to  settle  down  ?  Anywhere 
on  soil  that  is  good  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  proposes  to  use  it ;  anywhere 
within  the  horticultural  California  that 
exhibits  its  realities  on  such  a  scale  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair ;  anywhere  between 
Oregon  and  Mexico. 

A  glimpse  of  the  decorative  side  of 
horticulture  was  given  to  the  public  on 
Niles  Almond  Blossom  Day.  That  lit- 
tle town  in  the  midst  of  deciduous  fruit 
orchards  had  chosen  the  almond,  which 
grows  especially  well  there,  as  its  em- 
blem, and  carloads  of  blossoming  boughs 
were  taken  to  the  Alameda  County 
building  to  make  holiday ;  the  floors  and 
steps  were  white  with  almond  petals  be- 
fore the  day  was  over.  San  Leandro  is 
to  have  a  cherry-blossom  day,  and  doubt- 
less all  the  other  fruit  blossoms  will  be 
brought  into  service  by  different  dis- 
tricts. In  some  sense  the  culminating 


points  of  the  floral  displays  expected 
from  the  gardens  of  California  will  be 
sweet  peas  and  roses,  gathered  by  mill- 
ions from  hundreds  of  acres  now  grow- 
ing swiftly  after  the  abundant  rains. 
Thousands  of  flowers,  however,  that 
thrive  wonderfully  out-doors  here,  and 
hosts  of  wild  flowers  will  be  displayed, 
—  are  already  coming  from  broad  val- 
ley-plains and  sheltered  hillsides.  The 
procession  of  the  flowers  will  continue 
until  the  last  of  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

One  should  add  in  closing,  that  a  vis- 
itor who  merely  studies  the  buildings 
of  the  Fair  and  the  exhibits  they  con- 
tain, will  miss  what  is  perhaps  more 
characteristic  than  any  single  feature. 
The  Golden  Gate  Park  itself  makes  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  important  of 
items  in  the  category  of  horticultural 
displays.  It  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons, 
but  will  be  especially  so  from  now  on- 
ward. Through  midsummer,  when  the 
great  valleys  are  parched  with  heat,  and 
cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  pour 
out  their  sweltering  armies  to  seashore 
and  mountains,  the  cool  sea-breezes  will 
sweep  over  the  lawns,  forests,  and  gar- 
dens, of  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Fair 
grounds.  The  wild  shrubs  of  the  North- 
west will  be  blooming  at  the  doorway  of 
the  huge  redwood  palace  of  Humboldt 
County.  The  cacti  of  Arizona  and  the 
palms  gathered  from  every  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  find  themselves  at  home  with 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  under  the 
golden  acacias  of  the  Park. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
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IMPRESSIONS   OF  THE  ART  DISPLAY. 


THE  principal  attraction  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia Midwinter  Exposition  is,  without 
doubt,  the  display  of  paintings,  statuary, 
and  objects  of  art,  at  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing. This  is  a  bold  declaration  to  make, 
for  there  are  countless  attractions  on 
every  side  to  allure  the  visitor  to  the 
Fair  grounds.  Wander  through  the 
Manufactures  Building,  and  the  eye  is 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  baubles  and 
wonderful  stuffs  from  the  Orient,  the 
mosaics  from  Italy,  and  the  silken  fab- 
rics from  the  looms  of  France.  And 
then  the  roar  and  clatter  of  machinery, 
the  whirr  and  whiz  of  the  dynamos,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  incandescent  display  in 
the  Mechanical  Arts  Building,  interests 
you, —  and  wearies  you  at  the  same  time. 
Continue  your  pilgrimage  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Building,  and  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibits of  the  productions  of  our  State, 
the  pyramids  of  oranges,  stacks  of  on- 
ions, bushels  of  phenomenal  potatoes,— 
VOL.  xxiii — 41. 


all  this  you  know  of,  and  it  interests  you 
but  for  the  moment.  'T  is  true,  Califor- 
nia is  God's  footstool,  her  resources  are 
endless,  but  there  is  a  sameness  in  hear- 
ing this  continually  dinned  into  us.  We 
who  are  a  commercial  and  speculative 
people,  I  say,  know  of  all  these  attrac- 
tions, and  we  seek  enjoyment  and  rest 
within  the  Temple  of  Art.  Here  there 
is  a  strange  atmosphere ;  these  large 
squares  of  beautiful  forms  and  colors 
upon  the  walls  hypnotize  us,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  know  and  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  art. 

Before  entering  the  portals,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  do  we  know  of  the  mys- 
teries to  be  found  within.  To  me  it  is 
pathetic  to  see  and  to  hear  the  mass  of 
people  who  wander  through  the  galler- 
ies, the  majority  of  whom  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  vague  term,  art. 
For  the  benefit  of  this  great  majority  I 
will  tell  them  something  of  this  art  that 
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we  as  a  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not 
interest  ourselves  in  to  any  great  extent. 
The  end  and  object  of  painting  is  to 
give  pleasure  by  translating  nature 
truthfully.  In  order  that  an  artist  should 
give  us  a  true  impression  of  nature,  he 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  everything 
that  is  beautiful,  he  must  have  a  poetic 
temperament,  and  joined  to  that  the 
rarer  gift  of  a  painter's  eye.  When  we 
study  a  picture,  we  should  endeavor  to 
define  the  artist's  meaning,  and  what 
ideas  guided  his  brush.  Moreover,  we 


to  seek  the  harmonious,  both  in  form 
and  color,  in  nature.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  a  lecture  on  art,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  at  least  those  who  profess  to  know 
and  admire  art  doing  so  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  Painters  have  formed  their  eye 
by  observing  and  studying  nature  con- 
tinually ;  but  there  are  those  who  con- 
demn and  pass  criticism  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  little  knowing  of  the 
heartaches  and  worry  the  artist  has  had 
in  his  endeavors  to  search  for  the  truth. 
As  a  rule,  this  class  of  critics  will  seek 
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should  try  and  appreciate  form  and  color, 
as  these  are  the  two  essential  parts  of 
painting.  We  must  be  trained  to  notice 
these  two  things  in  nature  before  we  can 
understand  them  in  art.  If,  for  example, 
you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  bot- 
any, what  a  pleasure  you  experience  in 
examining  the  parts  of  a  hithertounseen 
plant ;  or  to  him  who  studies  geology, 
what  new  interests  are  awakened  in 
studying  the  various  strata  on  a  trip 
through  the  country.  So  it  is  with  art, 
—  our  appreciation  of  form  and  color 
exists  only  in  embryo  unless  cultivated, 
so  we  should  always  accustom  ourselves 


for  the  pretty  in  art :  watch  them  in  a 
gallery, —  at  once  they  go  to  pictures 
that  tell  a  pathetic  story,  or  represent 
foppishness,  forgetting  that  prettiness 
is  often  akin  to  sickliness,  and  that  na- 
ture is  healthy,  dignified,  and  noble,  not 
pretty  or  affected. 

So  this  is  the  reason  I  have  said  in  the 
beginning  of  my  article  that  in  the  Fine 
Art  Building  we  shall  find  the  most  in- 
structive and  pleasing  of  all  the  attrac- 
tions to  be  found  at  the  Midwinter 
Exposition.  With  this  preface  let  us 
enter  the  galleries,  and  study  some  of 
the  pictures  on  exhibition.  We  have 
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the  works  of  French,  German,  Russian, 
Polish,  Canadian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
American  painters,  to  scrutinize  and 
understand. 

I  will  first  enter  with  the  visitor  the 
gallery  of  French  pictures,  because  there 
is  no  question  in  an  unbiased  mind  that 
the  French  lead  in  matters  of  art,  and 
so  we  will  consider  them  first.  To  be 
sure,  in  every  nation  are  to  be  found 
artists  of  great  worth  ;  men  of  genius, 
who  by  their  individual  strength  of 
mind  and  observation  have  been  ac- 
knowledged the  wide  world  over.  But 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  genuises, 
France  and  her  art  has  influenced  every 
nation,  and  she  occupies  today  the  place 
held  by  Italy  in  the  days  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. The  French  are  responsible 
for  the  new  school  of  Impressionism. 
Whether  the  effects  of  this  school  are 
good  or  bad  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
not  in  my  province  here  to  say  what 
will  come  of  it.  This  I  do  know,  how- 


ever, that  the  exhibitions  of  today,  such 
as  the  Salon  and  Royal  Academy,  have 
been  brightened  and  made  more  cheer- 
ful, simply  owing  to  the  work  of  the  im- 
pressionist. The  gloomy,  meerschaum 
exhibitions  of  a  few  years  ago  have  dis- 
appeared, and  now  we  have  light  in  our 
work  that  gives  cheerfulness  ;  and  the 
atmosphere  instead  of  being  murky  and 
black  is  glittering  and  lustrous. 

Jean  Baptiste  Corot  is  represented  by 
four  gems.  The  canvas  numbered  463, 
L'Etangde  Villed'Avray,  is  particularly 
a  good  example  of  the  master's  work. 
The  tender  poetical  feeling  that  imbues 
Corot's  work  and  gives  it  so  much  a 
touch  of  nature  is  to  me  remarkable.  I 
have  spent  hours  before  this  little  gem. 
Whenever  I  wish  to  get  relief  from  the 
yells  and  howls  of  the  spielers  of  the 
Exposition,  I  place  myself  before  this 
work  of  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
of  the  century.  I  try  to  imagine  myself 
with  the  artist  before  this  little  lake,  so 
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placid  and  silvery  in  its  tones,  (I  have 
been  there  in  reality,)  and  at  once  there 
comes  to  me  repose  and  comfort  of  soul. 

With  Corot  are  to  be  found  the  works 
of  less  great  rivals,  Jules  Dupre,  Dau- 
bigny,  Constant,  Troyon,  giants  in  the 
world  of  art.  Never  since  Corot's  time 
has  there  been  a  man  of  so  much  promi- 
nence in  art  as  Claude  Monet.  We  can 
study  two  examples  of  this  artist,  num- 
bers 502  and  503,  A  Field  at  Giverny  and 
The  Cliffs  at  Varangey.ille.  The  Field 
at  Giverny  is  a  simple  canvas,  but  so  full 
of  atmosphere  and  col|fe  that  it  really 
dazzles  you,  and  makesj^ou  catch  your 
breath.  This  work  may  not  be  appre- 
ciated or  understood  by  the  masses, 
simply  for  the  reasons  I  advanced  in  my 
introduction  of  this  article,  vis,  that  it 
•is  necessary  to  study  nature,  and  those 
who  are  not  artists  require  persevering 
observation  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
works  of  an  artist. 

Montenard  is  an  impressionist,  but 
more  severe  in  his  treatment ;  but  Piz- 
zarro,  Renoir,  and  Sisley,are  pronounced 
impressionists,  and  their  works  can  be 
carefully  considered  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  new  school. 

Victor  Gilbert,  who  is  represented  by 
The  Vegetable  Market,  number  487, —  a 
picture  gloomy  in  treatment,  dark  and 
black,  for  a  subject  that  should  be  full 


of  light,  as  it  is  an  outdoor  scene,—  to- 
day has  completely  changed  his  meth- 
ods, and  his  work  at  present  is  charac- 
terized by  light  and  brilliant  color. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  been  influenced  by 
the  new  school,  and  to  good  purpose. 

Henner,  who  paints  the  nude  in  such 
a  wonderful  way,  is  represented  by  a 
small  canvas  entitled  Reverie,  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  color.  Boudin,  who  seeks  the 
gray  in  nature,  is  well  represented.  His 
large  canvas,  Shrimp  Fisherwomen,  is 
opalescent  and  pearly  in  its  qualities, 
and  that  gray  atmosphere  that  envelops 
the  French  coast,  especially  near  Bou- 
logne, where  Boudin  works,  has  been 
well  observed  and  appreciated  in  this 
picture. 

There  are  examples  of  all  the  great 
artists  of  France  in  the  gallery,  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  amateur  to  study. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  Russian  exhibit, 
and  we  see  that  the  works  of  Ayvasov- 
sky  and  Makovsky  are  characterized  by 
brilliancy  of  color,  lacking  somewliat  in 
refinement.  The  Toilet  of  a  Bride,  by 
Makovsky,  is  a  good  example  of  Rus- 
sian art, —  clever  in  execution,  good  in 
composition,  but  a  little  vulgar  in  color, 
reminding  you  somewhat  of  a  bedizened 
woman.  Ayvasovsky,  the  marine  paint- 
er of  the  Czar,  is  an  artist  of  reputation 
in  Russia,  but  his  work  is  somewhat 
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crude  in  color.  Sokoloff,  the  water  col- 
orist,  is  more  agreeable  in  his  treatment, 
more  moderate  in  his  color,  and  not  so 
garish. 

Poland  is  well  represented,  and  we 
should  have  the  most  profound  sympa- 
thy for  a  country  that  has  been  prevent- 
ed from  any  strongartistic  development 
on  account  of  long-continued  political 
trials.  Poland  up  to  the  time  of  her 
struggle  for  independence  had  been  not- 
ed for  her  artists,  and  these  masters 
have  left  the  the  most  wonderful  testi- 
monials of  their  proficiency  in  art.  Rus- 
sia has  now  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury been  more  lenient  to  the  Poles,  and 
today  we  find  flourishing  art  institu- 
tions in  Cracow  and  Warsaw ;  and  as 
they  are  an  artistic  race,  art  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  fostered.  It  would  be  well 
to  mention  here  how  art  and  artists  are 
encouraged  in  Poland.  Crushed  and 
trampled  upon,  long  suffering,  she  cares 
more  for  her  painters  than  we  Ameri- 
cans, who  represent  the  greatest  of  all 
republics ;  prosperous  and  successful  be- 
yond measure  in  commerce  and  enter- 
prises financial,  we  lack  that  one  great 
virtue  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
to  such  a  degree,—  and  that  is  the  en- 


couragement and  protection  of  art  and 
artists. 

Takefor  example  the  checkered  career 
of  Mateyko,  who  painted  the  picture 
numbered  584,  Wernyhora  relating  the 
History  of  Poland,  etc.  He  received  a 
medal  in  the  Salon  of  1864,  and  was  of- 
fered a  position  of  great  prominence 
abroad  ;  but  as  the  man  was  a  patriot  as 
well  as  artist  he  refused  to  leave  Poland. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  received  a  gold 
medal  for  a  historical  picture,  painted 
for  the  Salon  of  1869.  This  artist's  rep- 
utation was  so  great  that  when  he  trav- 
eled a  kingly  ovation  everywhere  await- 
ed him.  Mateyko  was  fervidly  patriotic, 
and  has  depicted  about  thirty  of  the 
most  painful  scenes  connected  with  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  This  should 
be  a  lesson  to  respect  and  honor  our  art- 
ists more  than  we  do.  With  our  com- 
mercial success  there  is  engendered  a 
conceit  that  makes  us  think  we  know  it 
all,  but  this  vanity  must  be  stamped  out 
or  the  result  will  be  fatal  to  progress. 

Zmurko  who  painted  the  Evening 
Song,  is  an  artist  of  talent,  inclined  a 
little  to  what  is  known  as  the  chic  in  art : 
he  is  however  a  decorative  painter  with 
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an  agreeable  color  scale,  and  apprecia- 
tion for  subdued  tones  in  nature.  Ja- 
sinski,  the  painter  of  Palm  Sunday  Mass, 
is  a  young  artist  whom  I  met  in  Paris  : 
a  man  of  strong  will  power  and  nervous 
force,  he  has  a  bright  career  before  him. 
He  believes  in  plenty  of  light  in  a  pict- 
ure, and  as  is  evident  he  has  been  most 
happy  in  his  treatment  of  the  soft,  sub- 


treated  ;  the  interior  of  the  cramped-up 
room  is  bathed  in  a  soft  and  transparent 
light  ;  the  head  of  the  old  man  is  well 
studied  and  is  a  good  bit  of  painting. 
Also  the  study,  Salem  Witches, —  the 
original,  by  the  way,  for  his  large  paint- 
ing of  the  same  subject  that  received 
first  medal  in  the  Berlin  Exposition, — 
is  a  good  piece  of  painting,  carefully  un- 
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tie  light  that  fills  the  church  and  illu- 
mines every  visage  already  alive  with 
the  expression  of  religious  fervor.  Ger- 
son  is  also  a  strong  painter.  But  space 
will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  too  long  up- 
on the  numerous  examples  of  Polish  art. 
The  works  of  Walter  McEwen  in  the 
American  section  are  always  pleasing, 
and  show  a  faithful  student  of  nature, 
-especially  his  canvas  "The  Absent 
One."  The  curious  spectral  effect  is  well 


derstood  and  intelligently  treated.  Wal- 
ter McEwen  is  a  hard  student,  and  de- 
serves the  success  he  has  made  in  his 
profession. 

John  La  Farge's  work  is  well  known 
to  every  lover  of  art.  The  Venetian 
Guitar  Player  is  a  strong  canvas ;  his 
color  is  always  rich  and  harmonious, 
and  his  drawing  always  correct  and  dig- 
nified. Mr.  La  Farge  is  an  artist  that 
America  should  be  proud  of.  We  know 
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very  little  of  him  in  California,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  his  work  is  appreciated  in 
the  world  of  art. 

Kenyon  Cox  is  represented  by  a  por- 
trait of  Emil  Carlsen,  an  excellent 
study,  and  any  one  who  knows  Emil 
Carlsen  will  perceive  that  the  artist  has 
caught  the  character  and  action  of  that 
most  erratic  of  all  artists.  Charles 
Sprague  Pearce  is  well  represented  by 
a  portrait  and  a  genre  picture,  entitled 
Mother  and  Child.  Thomas  Moran  is 
so  well  known  that  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  speak  of  his  work.  Howe  is  without 
doubt  the  best  cattle  painter  in  Amer- 
ica, and  his  Early  Start  to  Market  is  a 
good  example  of  his  work. 

England  is  well  represented  by  the 
work  of  Reynolds  Stevens  and  Val  Prin- 
cep.  The  school  is  characterized  by 
prettiness,  and  English  art  has  always 
suggested  to  me  bon-bons,  crushed 


strawberries,  and  sweetmeats.  English 
artists  run  much  to  the  pictorial  in  art. 
Everything  artistic  is  sacrificed,  provid- 
ing a  story  can  be  told  ;  they  are  not  by 
any  means  as  close  observers  of  nature 
as  their  brothers  across  the  channel. 

Canada  is  represented  by  some  very 
good  work,  all  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  French  school.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  are  for  the  moment  represent- 
ed in  a  sparse  kind  of  way, — nothing 
great  to  speak  of. 

Of  the  California  exhibit  I  will  speak 
later  on :  suffice  for  the  present  to  re- 
mark it  is  the  cleanest  exhibition  of  Cal- 
ifornia artists  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  San  Francisco.  The  result  of  this 
exhibition  should  be  a  good  and  health- 
ful one. 

The  Exposition  has  been  instrument- 
al in  erecting  the  first  art  gallery  ever 
constructed  in  San  Francisco.  I  will 
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not  speak  of  thearchitectural  beauties  or 
defects  of  the  gallery, — suffice  to  say,  it 
has  been  done.  It  has  brought  here  the 
works  of  good  and  bad  artists,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  great  fault-finding  public  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  studying  these  pictures, 
and  thereby  improve  and  elevate  itself 


in  art  matters.  Encourage  your  chil- 
dren if  their  bent  is  in  that  direction  ; 
do  not  quench  any  artistic  longing,  for 
you  are  doing  a  great  wrong  to  yourself 
and  the  community.  Art  is  an  honor- 
able profession,  and  if  there  were  more 
artists  among  us  and  less  politicians,  the 
better  for  our  refinement  and  taste. 
J.  A.  Stan  ton. 
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AT  no  time  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  has  such  an  oppor- 
tunity been  offered  the  miners  and 
mine-owners  to  make  a  display  of  the 
wonderful  mineral  resources  of  the 
State  as  that  given  them  by  the  Mid- 
winter Exposition.  So  frequently  are 
the  new  and  remarkable  discoveries 
written  up  that,  as  a  rule,  Californians 
have  ceased  to  wonder,  or  give  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  an  article  on 
this  subject.  "  Rich  strikes  "  announced 
in  the  newspapers  are  largely  discounted 
by  indifferent  readers ;  but  even  the 
most  sluggish  imagination  must  be 
impressed  by  the  varied  beauty  and 
unquestionable  value  of  much  of  the 
exhibit  in  the  east  half  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Arts  Building.  To  see  and  put  one's 
finger  on  a  great  bowlder,  so  full  of  gold 
that  even  the  unpracticed  eye  can  make 
out  the  dull  yellow  veinings  that  make 
up  a  large  part  of  its  mass,  is  an  ex- 
perience that  few  are  likely  to  forget. 

To  the  California  Miners'  Association, 
or  at  least  to  a  few  of  its  enterprising 
members,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the 
credit  of  the  splendid  showing  of  min- 
eral products  now  on  exhibition.  The 
mining  counties,  both  north  and  south, 
responded  readily  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Neff,  and  in  a  short  time  after  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  mineral  display 
committees  were  appointed  in  all  the 
counties,  and  work  commenced.  Ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  supervisors  of 
the  various  interior  counties,  and  in 
some  instances  financial  aid  was  ob- 
tained from  them.  Still,  it  is  from  the 
individual  miners  and  mine-owners  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  funds  have  been 
received,  and  to  their  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  the  success  of  the  mining 
exhibit  is  due.  The  fact  that  the  work 
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of  collecting  ores  and  minerals  for  the 
exhibit  was  not  begun  until  winter  had 
fairly  set  in,  and  that  in  many  places 
the  roads  leading  to  the  mining  districts 
were  blockaded  by  snow,  greatly  delayed 
the  installation  of  the  exhibit ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  March  that 
it  made  anything  like  a  presentable  ap- 
pearance, or  deserved  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance  from  the  average  visitor. 

It  would  require  a  volume  in  itself  to 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  all  the 
minerals  or  even  of  the  number  of 
mines  represented  in  the  display,  and  I 
shall  attempt  no  such  description  :  it  is 
only  in  a  general  way  that  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  more 
striking  and  remarkable  exhibits  from 
the  well  known  as  well  as  the  prospect- 
ive mines,  and  the  leading  features  of 
the  exhibit  in  general. 

On  entering  the  Mining  Building  from 
the  Grand  Court,  the  first  noticeable 
feature  is  the  sandstone  wall  in  front  of 
the  exhibit,  extending  across  the  build- 
ing, and  forming  the  division  line  be- 
tween the  mineral  exhibit  and  the  main 
cross  aisle  of  the  building.  This  wall 
is  the  exhibit  of  the  Sites  Sandstone 
Company  of  Colusa  County,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  could  be  duplicated  at  any 
quarry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  even  in 
the  world.  The  large  facade  forming 
the  main  entrance  to  the  exhibit  is  built 
of  the  representative  building  stone  and 
marble  of  California.  Surmounting  this 
facade  is  a  huge  sphere,  to  represent  in 
bulk  the  recorded  gold  product  of  Cal- 
ifornia, viz :  $1,248,272,935.00,  or  3,833- 
69-100  cubic  feet,  or  2,071  tons,  nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
world  for  four  hundred  years  past.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  one  third  more 
has  been  produced  in  specimens,  and  by 
Chinese  miners  who  have  shipped  their 
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gold  to  China  without  a  record  of  it 
being  kept  at  the  United  States  Mint. 

As  the  visitor  passes  down  the  main 
aisle,  the  next  feature  is  the  bronze 
statue  standing  upon  a  pedestal  of  Inyo 
marble  and  Colusa  sandstone.  This 
statue  represents  a  typical  group  of 
miners.  It  was  made  for  the  Trustees 
of  the  James  Lick  Trust,  and  is  one  of 
its  historical  groups  to  go  in  the  Park 
at  the  City  Hall.  The  modeling  is  by 
Frank  Happersberger,  and  the  casting 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Whyte  &  De 
Rome  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  bronzes  ever  produced. 

Across  the  main  aisle,  in  front  of  the 
east  entrance  to  the  building,  is  a  beau- 
tiful arch  of  sandstone,  also  exhibited  by 
the  Sites  Company  of  Colusa  County. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  aisle  is  the  ex- 
hibit of  Calaveras  County,  in  which  may 
be  seen  an  exhibit  of  gold  ore  from  the 
famous  Utica  Mine,  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  in  the  world  today.  'In  this 
county  exhibit  will  also  be  seen  a  fine 
exhibit  of  gold  ores  from  the  Moser, 
Lone  Star,  Reed  and  Hillory,  Royal, 
Flour  Sack,  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  others  ; 
also  copper  ore  and  a  fine  exhibit  of  cop- 
per bars  from  the  Union  Mine  at  Cop- 
peropolis,  large  quartz  crystals,  tufa, 
gypsum,  chalk,  manganese,  marble,  etc.; 
and  a  pretty  exhibit  from  the  Penn 
Chemical  Works. 

Adjoining  Calaveras  is  the  exhibit 
from  Shasta  County,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  representative  mines 
and  prospective  mines  in  the  building. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  separate 
exhibits  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
mines  are  shown,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  Uncle  Sam,  Black  and 
Brown  Bear,  Gladstone,  Texas  Consol- 
idated, Clipper,  Snyder,  Squaw  Creek, 
and  other  gold  mines.  Silver  from  Lost 
Confidence,  silver  lead  from  Round 
Mountain,  gold  and  silver  from  Bully  - 
choop,  Rustler,  Crystal,  Mockingbird, 
Muletown,  and  many  other  prominent 
districts.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  iron 


stalactite  from  Charles  Camden's  mine 
is  exhibited  here,  and  attracts  much 
notice. 

Siskiyou  makes  a  fine  showing  of  coal, 
gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  asbestos,  and  clay ; 
also  a  fine  collection  of  fossils,  and  four 
rare  specimens  of  detritus  or  picture 
rock. 

Amador's  display  consists  of  five  mas- 
sive pyramids  of  gold  ore  from  the  Ken- 
nedy, Gove,  Bay  State,  Keystone,  and 
Zeile  Mines,  — the  Kennedy  making  a 
display  of  ore  from  the  1650  feet  level. 
This  mine  is  one  of  the  great  producers 
of  the  present  age,  having  paid  $480,000 
dividends  to  its  stockholders  in  1893. 

In  front  of  the  exhibit  of  Amador 
County  and  facing  the  main  aisle,  is  a 
carefully  selected  cabinet  from  the  State 
Mining  Bureau,  comprising  a  large  col- 
lection, filling  six  cases,  of  representa- 
tive minerals  from  different  localities  in 
the  State.  The  entrance  to  this  inter- 
esting exhibit  is  through  a  beautiful 
arch  of  slate,  which  constitutes  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  San  Francisco  Slate  Com- 
pany of  El  Dorado  County,  and  is  one 
of  the  main  attractions  of  the  general 
exhibit. 

Sierra  County  makes  a  fine  showing 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ore, —  princi- 
pally gold.  The  exhibit  is  surmounted 
by  an  obelisk  representing  the  total  out- 
put of  the  County,  viz,  $180,000,000. 

Plumas  County  has  a  collective  exhib- 
it of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other 
minerals.  Gold  quartz  from  Plumas, 
Eureka,  Diadem,  Shenandoah,  Hall- 
stead,  Savercool,  Little  Butterfly,  Gran- 
ite Basin,  Indian  Valley,  McGill  &  Stand- 
out, Phoenix,  Duncan,  and  Genessee 
mines ;  gold,  silver,  and  copper  bearing 
ore  from  Genesee  Valley  ;  metallic  cop- 
per, with  gold  and  silver,  rich  carbon- 
ates, oxides,  and  sulphides,  of  copper 
from  Light's  Canon  ;  rich  specimens  of 
gold  quartz  from  the  Bell  Mine,  Diadem, 
Plumas,  Eureka,  Specimen  Ledge,  and 
Granite  Basin. 

Placer  gold  in  nuggets  and  fine  gold 
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from  Laporte,  Emigrant  Hill,  Rich  Bar, 
Feather  River,  Silver  Creek,  North 
Fork  of  Feather  River,  Gopher  Hill, 
Badger  Hill,  East  Branch  of  Feather 
River,  Willow  Creek ;  magnetic  iron 
from  Light's  Canon  and  Mohawk  Valley : 
lapidary  work,  consisting  of  cut  and  pol- 
ished agate,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and 
crystal,  from  Spanish  Ranch ;  beautiful 
transparent  green  crystals,  containing 
chlorite,  white  and  striped  marble,  gran- 
ite, serpentine,  verd  antique,  asbestos, 
fossil  rock,  petrifactions,  epidote,  black 
tourmaline,  malachite,  and  azurite,  mod- 
eling clay  of  superior  quality,  photo- 
graphic rocks,  mineral  paint,  carbonized 
wood,  and  opalized  wood. 

Santa  Cruz  has  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly interesting  exhibit  of  granite, 
building  stone,  limestone,  bituminous 
shale,  aluminum,  clay,  chalk,  sulphate 
of  aluminum,  hydrated  alumina  and  alu- 
minum, quartz,  calcinate  of  lime,  calcin- 
ated fossils,  etc. 

Santa  Barbara  County's  exhibit  is  at 
the  south  of  the  great  arch.  Her  one 
exhibit  is  of  asphalt  in  the  block  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  and  barreled  in 
liquid  form  as  it  is  shipped.  There  are 
also  paving  blocks  made  of  the  asphalt, 
and  photographic  views  of  the  mine. 

The  asphalt  is  from  the  mine  of  the 
California  Petroleum  and  Asphalt  Com- 
pany. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  cinnabar  and  native 
quicksilver  is  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  the  arch.  This  exhibit  is  from 
the  Standard  mines  at  Mirabel,  Lake 
County. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  north  is  the  re- 
markable onyx  exhibit  from  the  Kessler 
mine  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits 
ever  seen,  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  it. 

Placer  County's  main  exhibit  is  in 
free  gold  specimens, — one  of  the  finest 
collections  ever  shown.  Four  glass  boxes 
stand  in  the  corners,  in  which  are  shown 
sections  of  gravel  banks.  There  is  also 


a  fine  collection  of  geological  specimens 
from  the  cabinet  of  Alex.  Keller. 

In  the  center  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  main  exhibit  is  the  exhibit  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  specimens  of 
especial  value,  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  And  in  the  cases  provided  for 
that  purpose  are  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens. 

San  Bernardino  has  a  fine  exhibit  of 
gold  and  silver  ores,— principally  the 
latter. 

Kern  Ccunty  has  a  fine  exhibit  of  as- 
phalt, antimony,  limestone,  lithograph 
rock,  sandstone,  nickel  ore,  and  gold- 
bearing  gravel  from  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Nevada  County  presents  a  large  col- 
lection of  gold-bearing  ores  from  the 
following  mines : 

Grass  Valley. — Idaho,  Maryland,  North 
Star,  Original  Empire,  Omaha,  Osborn 
Hill,  Menlo,  Ben  Franklin,  Perrin. 

Nevada  City. — Champion,  Providence* 
Federal  Loan,  and  Spanish  ;  and  gold- 
bearing  gravel  from  the  Odin  drift  mine. 

North  Columbia. — St.  Gothard,  Defi- 
ance. 

Eureka. — National. 

Rough  and  Ready. — Mistletoe. 

Spenceville. — Copper  ore  and  its  pro- 
ducts, by  the  Imperial  Paint  and  Copper 
Company  ;  copper  and  gold  ores  from 
the  Bitner  mine,  and  copper  ore  from 
the  Jackson  mine. 

North  Bloomfield. — North  Bloomfield 
M.  &  W.  Co.,  gold-bearing  gravel,  gold- 
bearing  cement,  mineralized  gravel,  pipe 
clay,  wood  petrifactions,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  also  a  model  of  the  largest 
gold  brick  ever  cast  in  California  from 
one  run,  the  amount  represented  being 
$114,280.72;  copper  ore  from  the  Bull 
Run  mine ;  and  also  black  marble,  un- 
dressed and  polished. 

Indian  Springs. — Hematite  of  iron,  of 
pure  quality. 

Truckee. — Fire-proof  building  stone. 

You  Bet  and  Chalk  Bluff.— Wood  pet- 
rifactions,— rare  and  curious  specimens 
taken  out  of  hydraulic  mines  at  a  depth 
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of  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  ores  in  this  exhibit  are  nearly  all 
from  mines  that  are  being  worked  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  profit  to  the  com- 
panies owning  them.  The  exhibit  is  a 
representative  one  of  the  great  quartz 
mining  industry,  and  shows  the  import- 
ance the  business  has  attained  on  the 
Coast. 

Nevada  claims  to  be  the  leading  min- 
ing county  of  the  State,  and  has  pro- 
duced nearly  one  sixth  of  the  gold  output 
of  California.  To  illustrate  this  fact, 
the  exhibit  shows  a  golden  sphere  over 
ten  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
represents  the  gold  product  of  the  coun- 
ty as  $205,000,000. 

Adjoining  the  Nevada  County  exhibit 
is  the  cinnabar  exhibit  from  the  Alma- 
den  mine  in  Santa  Clara  County.  This 
is  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  ore,  showing 
native  quicksilver,  as  well  as  sixty-five 
per  cent  ore  of  cinnabar.  An  odd  fence 
of  empty  flasks  divides  the  space  from 
the  main  aisle.  A  large  quicksilver  tub 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  exhibit, 
which  is  to  show  the  liquid  metal  in 
comparison  with  other  heavy  metal. 

Mariposa  has  a  neat  and  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  asbestos,  marble,  lithograph  rock, 
building  stone,  jasper,  and  serpentine 
marble. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  of  working 
gold  quartz  a  completely  equipped  five 
stamp  quartz  mill  has  been  built  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Mining  Building, 
where  the  entire  process  is  exhibited, 
from  the  rock  breaker  to  the  gold  brick. 
The  mill  was  equipped  by  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Machine  Works  for  the  Califor- 
nia Miners'  Committee,  and  is  complete 
in  every  detail.  In  the  mill  building 
may  also  be  seen  a  dry  washer,  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  Mojave  Desert. 

The  Butte  County  mineral  deposits 
are  well  represented  :  iron,  chrome  iron, 
manganese,  asbestos,  antimony,  copper, 
lead,  lime,  clays,  platinum,  silver,  build- 


ing stone,  marble,  sandstone,  tufa,  soap- 
stone,  shale,  gypsum,  as  well  as  rich 
gold  quartz  and  sulphuret  ore. 

The  display  of  minerals  made  by  El 
Dorado  County  faces  on  the  main  aisle 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  and  is 
just  to  the  left  of  the  aisle  leading  from 
the  main  entrance  to  the  building,  on 
the  Grand  Court  side.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  a  large  fac-simile  of  the 
celebrated  Marshall  Monument  at  Col- 
oma,  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  An  attractive  arch 
of  slate  forms  the  entrance  to  the  ex- 
hibit. Among  the  minerals  shown  are 
specimens  of  black  silicate,  crystallized 
quartz,  marble,  agate,  lime,  pumice,  and 
a  large  number  of  relics  and  curios  from 
the  famous  Sutler  Mill  at  Coloma ;  In- 
dian relics,  curios,  utensils,  beads,  bas- 
kets, and  the  like,  a  6ooo-pound  pile  of 
Oro  Fino  rock,  a  fine  collection  of  gold 
ore  from  the  Idlewild  Mine,  copper  ore 
from  Mount  Queen,  magnesia  and  cinna- 
bar from  Greenwood,  etc. 

Across  the  aisle  from  El  Dorado  is 
the  exhibit  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
made  by  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead 
Company.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  elaborate  exhibits  made,  showing 
lead  ores  and  their  products  in  the  form 
of  a  pipe  organ. 

Adjoining  Contra  Costa  is  the  Mono 
County  exhibit,  consisting  of  two  rect- 
angular blocks  carried  on  posts,  and  rep- 
resenting the  output  of  the  county  in 
fine  ounces  of  gold  and  silver ;  models 
of  the  underground  workings  of  the 
Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany and  Bulwer  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  showing  the  portion  of  these 
mines  about  which  there  was  an  import- 
ant lawsuit  several  years  ago ;  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  Standard  Com- 
pany's electric  plant  (a  12^-mile  trans- 
mission), and  model  of  the  pole-line  ;  a 
valuable  exhibit  of  travertine  (a  hot- 
springs  marble),  from  Bridgeport ;  nu- 
merous ores,  chiefly  gold-quartz,  from 
the  various  mines  in  the  county ;  Mono 
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Lake  salts,  and  calcareous  deposits ; 
also  a  model  of  square-set  timbering 
from  Standard  mine,  and  an  excellently 
made  model  (to  scale  I  inch  to  the  foot) 
of  a  double-deck  mining  cage  with  pa- 
tent safety  attachment. 

Next  in  line  is  the  display  of  Tuolum- 
ne  County,  the  most  valuable  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  building  :  1000 
pounds  of  ore  from  the  famous  Raw- 
hide mine,  at  present  the  bonanza  of 
the  world, — this  ore  assays  $26,000  per 
ton, — a  magnificent  fa9ade,  made  of  na- 
tive county  woods,  and  a  superb  cabinet 
of  native  woods,  the  handiwork  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Oneato  of  Sonora. 

The  cabinet  contains  leaf  gold,  foli- 
ated gold,  crystallized  gold,  placer  gold, 
gold  gravel,  nuggets,  and  river  gold, 
worth  in  all  between  $7000  and  $10,000, 
and  from  some  of  the  400  and  odd  mines 
of  the  county :  marble  from  Columbia, 
twelve  varieties ;  gold-bearing  gravel, 
ten  varieties  ;  granite,  chrome  iron  ore, 
manganese,  iridium  ore,  platinum,  hem- 
atite ore  bearing  gold ;  placer  gravel 
and  gold  from  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuol- 
umne  rivers ;  photographic  views  of 
quartz  mills,  mines,  tunnels,  and  min- 
ing scenery  in  Tuolumne  County;  125 
pictures. 

Adjoining  Tuolumne  is  the  Inyo 
County  exhibit,  consisting  of  silver,  lead, 


antimony,  borax,  soda, —  sodium,  natu- 
ral and  refined, —  tincal,  and  a  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  marble  from  the  quarries 
of  the  Inyo  Marble  Company. 

Just  beyond  Inyo  is  the  exhibit  from 
Trinity,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  gold- 
producing  counties  of  the  State.  Here 
may  be  seen  not  only  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  native  gold,  but  fine  specimens  of 
quartz,  cinnabar,  iron,  asbestos,  lead, 
etc.,  also  a  rare  collection  of  curios  and 
freaks  of  nature. 

Behind  Trinity  is  the  exhibit  of  So- 
noma County,  including  quicksilver, 
chrome  iron,  clay,  magnesia,  and  other 
minerals. 

Adjoining  Sonoma  is  the  exhibit  of 
Napa,  and  here  may  be  seen  a  remark- 
able display  of  magnesite  in  its  raw  and 
refined  form,  also  its  products. 

Alameda  exhibits  chrome  iron,  mag- 
nesia, manganese,  mineral  paint,  and 
marble. 

San  Benito  County  has  a  fine  exhibit 
of  antimonial  silver  crystals  from  the 
Ambrose  mine,  near  Hollister,  and  an 
exhibit  of  cinnabar  from  the  Vaughn 
mine,  arranged  to  show  a  ledge  in  place. 

Los  Angeles  County  shows  a  fine 
display  of  soap-stone,  onyx,  verd  an- 
tique, marble,  mica  schist,  infusorial 
earth,  copper,  talc,  galena,  and  stratite, 
mainly  from  Santa  Catalina  Island. 
Edward  H.  Benjamin. 
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"  THE  world  is  mine,"  said  Jimmy,  as 
he  emerged  from  the  inner  terminus  of 
a  secret  sand  tunnel  under  the  fence, 
out  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  '49  Min- 
ing Camp.  He  had  not  read  Dumas's 
masterpiece,  but  he  had  seen  the  words 
placarded  on  many  play-bills  about  town 
and  those  were  his  sentiments.  He  had 
sold  his  school  ticket  of  entrance  at  a 
fair  figure,  and  avoided  the  two  hours' 
wait  at  the  gates,  where  the  rest  of  the 
children  were  waiting  their  turn  to  get 
in,  when  the  boy  runner  for  the  tunnel 
had  whispered  to  him  the  secret  that  a 
nickel  would  admit  him  into  the  Mining 
Camp,  from  which  he  could  reach  the 
Fair  grounds,  after  seeing  the  special 
features  of  that  show.  By  this  transac- 
tion, he  had  realized  about  twenty  cents. 
He  belonged  to  the  genus  commonly 
known  as  "  kids,"  and  believed  in  appro- 
priating to  his  own  amusement  any- 
thing that  was  loose  or  unguarded. 

He  was  only 
one  of  thousands 
that  had  come  as 
the  guests  of  a 
great  daily  to 
"take  in"  the 
Fair,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it 
that  was  palata- 


ble. With  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  he  began  to  calculate  how  he 
could  beat  the  concessions.  He  passed 
down  the  street  of  the  '49  Camp,  and 
peered  into  an  old  cabin  by  the  roadside 
in  which  Senator  Perkins  had  begun  his 
fight  for  fortune,  turning  up  his  nose  at 
the  rough  interior.  An  old  man  sat  by 
the  fireplace,  musing.  He  was  neatly 
dressed  in  city  fashion,  but  the  lines  in 
his  face  told  a  tale  of  hardship.  He 
looked  up  at  a  companion  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  :  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"it  almost  makes  the  tears  come  to  be 
among  these  old  familiar  things.  I  feel 
as  if  the  years  were  chasing  me." 

Jimmy  wondered  why  the  old  fellow 
wanted  to  be  young.  Then  jingling  in 
his  pocket  the  price  of  three  or  four  rab- 
bits and  pigeons,  closed  out  at  forced 
sale  in  preparation  for  this  great  gala 
day,  he  passed  along  the  trail  from  the 
Camp.  He  was  scheming  how  he  could 
split  his  four  coupons  of  admission  to 
sideshows,  so  as  to  make  them  serve 
for  more,  without  calling  on  the  reserve 
fund  in  his  pocket. 

While  he  was  revolving  this  scheme 
in  his  mind,  he  ran  into  the  incoming 
tide  of  children  from  the  main  gates,  at 
the  point  where  the  Camp  trail  struck 
into  the  main  road  of  the  concessions. 
A  "  barker  "  there  called  his  attention 
to  the  wonders  of  the  Esquimau  Village. 
Before  venturing  to  use  up  a  coupon,  he 
thought  it  best  to  survey  the  field  from 
the  top  of  an  electric  light  pole,  perched 
in  the  iron  rounds  of  which  he  enjoyed  a 
complete  view  without  charge.  When  he 
was  tired  of  this  he  struck  for  the  animal 
show,  where  he  was  admitted  with  a  com- 
panion to  a  small  corner  in  the  gallery. 
He  enjoyed  seeing  the  cockatoo  put  out 
a  house  afire,  the  monkey  waltz  with  the 
poodle,  the  lion  walk  with  the  plump 
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Mile.  Carlotta  without  eating  her,  and 
he  laughed  boisterously  at  the  clown's 
antics  with  the  educated  pig.  But  what 
puzzled  him  was  the  oratory  of  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  who  had  suspended 
his  gong-beating  and  hyperbole  out  at 
the  entrance,  where  the  children  were 
crowding,  to  wrestle  with  the  truth  in 
the  iron  cage,  where  Parnell  killed  his 
keeper.  The  clown  had  finished  his  act, 
and  was  cheerfully  leaving  the  arena 
with  his  educated  companion,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
and  requested  to  "  wait  a  moment."  The 
pig  looked  unconcerned,  but  the  man 
slightly  embarrassed,  when  he  saw  the 
showman  holding  in  his  hand  a  small 
harness  spangled  with  silver  mountings. 
The  showman  began  a  presentation 
speech,  in  which  there  may  have  been 
some  truth,  but  "he  handled  the  truth 
kind  o'  careless,"  as  the  barker  over  the 
way  said  of  him.  Assuming  a  grandilo- 
quent air,  he  burst  forth, — "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  this  day  the  honor  of 
commending  to  your  respectful  atten- 
tion one  of  the  World's  greatest  fun- 
makers  ;  one  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  entertained  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  conjunction 
with  the  World's  greatest  aggregation  of 
perpetual  mundane  wonders  in  everlast- 
ing confederation  assembled.  In  token 
of  a  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
his  efforts,  we  present  him  today  with 
this  silver-mounted  harness." 

The  kid  wondered  whether  he  meant 
the  pig  or  the  man,  as  did  all  the  rest  of 
us  ;  but  when  the  clown  turned  to  retire, 
bowing  his  appreciation,  we  decided  it 
must  be  the  man.  He  retired  hastily, 
whispering  behind  his  hand,  "  I  can't 
speak,"  whereupon  the  showman  turned 
to  express  thanks  for  him,  explaining 
that  the  gifted  gentleman  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English. 

Jimmy  stayed  until  he  was  requested 
to  "get  out,"  and  then  sought  other 
fields  of  amusement,  in  company  with 


several  young  companions.  When  I  saw 
him  next  it  was  noon,  and  he  had  just 
received  a  broad  hint  from  a  concession- 
aire that  he  was  unwelcome.  Jimmy  and 
his  companion  were  in  full  retreat  with 
sandwiches  in  both  hands,  and  the  tall 
concessionaire  had  just  missed  a  beauti- 
ful free-kick,  which  indicated  undevel- 
oped foot-ball  talent.  The  grounds  by 
this  time  were  filled  by  some  twenty-five 
thousand  children  and  their  mammas, 
who  sat  down  to  devour  the  contents  of 
their  lunch  boxes,  with  oranges  fur- 


A   STANDING   ADVERTISEMENT. 

nished  by  the  Placer  County  exhibitors. 
What  a  scene  of  desolation  there  was 
when  that  multitude  rose  and  scattered 
the  papers  about  them  in  road  and  by- 
path !  The  loaves  and  the  fishes  were 
devoured,  but  of  the  orange  peeling 
there  were  gathered  up  much  more  than 
twelve  baskets  full. 

The  concessionaires  were  desperate, 
as  the  eager  throng  laid  siege  to  their 
respective  castles  and  took  them  by 
storm.  In  the  Maze,  they  put  their  feet 
through  the  mirrors.  In  the  Volcano 
Cyclorama,  they  were  with  difficulty  re- 
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strained  from  jumping  the  railing,  or 
trying  to  throw  paper  into  the  burning 
pit.  In  the  Haunted  Swing,  the  boys 
in  the  back  seat  threw  peanut  shells  on 
the  floor,  which  gave  the  whole  trick 
away,  when  the  room  revolved  around 
the  swing.  In  the  Japanese  Village,  a 
Jap  with  a  long  bamboo  pole  was  busy 
poking  the  visible  hands  of  industrious 
"  Brownies  "  burrowing  in  the  sand  un- 
der his  fence.  The  ostrich  man  had 
eagle  eyes  for  the  feathers  in  his  birds. 
The  Street  in  Cairo  was  crowded,  with 
scarcely  a  dime  in  the  crowd.  The  waffle 
man  called  desperately,  "  Go  'way  you  ! 
Go  'way  you !  Why  you  no  buy  ? " 
Jimmy  induced  Billy  to  invest  a  nickel, 
borrowed  half  of  the  waffle,  and  said 
critically,  "Them  waffles  're  nothin' 
but  holes  with  a  little  crust  'round  'em, 
and  when  yer  chew  down  the  partitions, 
there's  nothin' left." 

Once  in  a  while,  through  the  gaping 
multitude  of  small  fry  and  brooding 
mothers,  a  bulky  policeman  might  be 
seen  leading  a  squalling  infant  to  the 
lost  child  repository,  there  to  be  solaced 
in  his  tribulations  with  an  orange  and  a 
handful  of  raisins.  One  child,  with  an 
eye  to  his  own  advantage,  was  lost  once, 
and  twice  afterward  intentionally,  only 
to  be  found  by  his  anxious  mother  with 
his  face  buried  in  an  orange.  When 
last  discovered,  he  was  at  work  on  his 
eleventh  ration,  and  calling  for  more, 
under  penalty  of  another  squall,  which 
the  good-natured  police  captain  in 
charge  was  inclined  to  avert. 

The  children  had  a  glorious  time,  and 
the  showmen  live  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
sacking  of  the  Fair.  How  all  welcomed 
the  coming  of  six  o'clock,  when  all  the 
special  guests  were  expected  to  retire ! 
Not  so  Jimmy  and  birds  of  his  feather. 
Their  pockets  were  empty,  but  their 
stomachs  were  not.  They  needed  no 
dinner,  so  they  resolved  to  stay  within 
the  great  enclosure  and  enjoy  the  even- 
ing together.  The  police  thought  that 
not  best.  There  arose  the  issue.  Ac- 


cordingly, very  much  as  a  rabbit-drive 

is  planned  in  Kern  or  Tulare  counties, 
they  deployed  to  right  and  left,  advan- 
cing through  the  pine  tree  groves  and 
out-buildings  in  skirmish  line,  driving 
their  appreciative  but  grasping  guests 
before  them  to  the  gates. 

"  Children's  Day  "  was  the  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  the  most  remunerative,  of 
the  public  days  at  the  Fair,  of  which 
Washington's  Birthday  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  successful.  All  through  the 
sunny  day  the  crowds  filled  the  streets, 
and  crowded  on  the  Athletic  field  to  see 
the  fireworks  in  the  chilly  evening.  It 
was  interesting  to  hear  the  comments 
of  the  spectators  on  the  set  pieces,  won- 
dering why  the  Director-General  had 
not  erected  another  gigantic  portrait  of 
himself,  towering  above  the  Niagara  of 
Fire,  to  shine  before  the  public,  as  on 
the  previous  gala  day ;  but  it  was  still 
more  instructive  to  walk  up  with  the 
multitude  and  find  yourself  hearing  the 
Director-General  himself  explaining  to 
a  companion  how  he  had  built  Rome  in 
a  day. 

The  crowds  in  general  differ  little 
from  a  similar  number  in  Chicago. 
There  are  fewer  queer  characters  to  be 
found  here,  fewer  specimens  of  •  the 
"  broad  and  liberal  culture  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,"  and  very  many  more 
handsome  women,  gifted  with  brilliant 
complexions  by  the  mists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  well-dressed  people  differ 
from  the  visitors  to  Jackson  Park  in 
their  darker,  heavier  clothing  and  the 
absence  of  the  umbrella  as  a  constant 
companion.  The  overcoat  was  as  neces- 
sary there  in  midsummer  in  case  of  a 
sudden  fall  in  temperature,  as  it  is  here 
in  winter  for  the  chilly  evenings.  There 
is  a  stimulating  effect  about  the  air  that 
enables  one  to  enjoy  more  with  less 
fatigue  and  better  spirits:  but  oh,  for 
the  marvelous  Grand  Court  of  the 
Dream  City  once  more,  even  with  its 
sweltering  showers  or  biting  cold  ! 

The  country  folk  often  know  not  how 
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MT.    SHASTA    AND   THE   MULE   TRAIX,  '49   CAMP. 


to  take  our  climate.  I  saw  in  company 
with  a  lady  in  an  ordinary  street  cos- 
tume, without  wraps,  a  country  cousin 
in  checked  skirt  and  waist  of  brown, 
with  an  ancient  mink  fur  cape  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  moulting.  On  her 
head  was  perched  an  open-work  summer 
bonnet  of  faded  brown  stra  w. 

A  fat  Japanese  couple  in  European 
costume  waddled  through  the  crowd. 

Stand  aside  by  the  Volcano  House  a 
moment.  Here  comes  a  stylish  young 
woman  in  a  jinrikisha  drawn  by  a  white 
man  in  Japanese  costume,  his  blue 
woolen  shirt  hanging  loose  about  his 
waist,  below  which  his  dress  is  very 
much  like  a  cyclist's.  "  I  don  't  like  that, 
it 's  too  much  like  havinga  white  slave," 
commented  a  sympathetic  mother.  A 
flaxer/haired  gum  girl  of  brilliant,  un- 
purcriasable  complexion,  in  a  trim  blue 
uniform  of  short  skirts,  walks  with  you 
a  step  or  two,  praising  her  wares. 

Vol..  xxiii — 43. 


"  Gosh  ! 
man  's  got  ? 


"  How  much  is  it  to  see  the  volcano  ? " 
asked  a  bilious  old  fellow  with  long 
black  hair. 

"  A  half,"  I  answered. 

Do  they  want  to  take  all  a 
Fifty  cents  to  see  a  little 
fire  spurtin'  out  of  a  hole  in  the  mud  ! 
Yer  can  see  it  in  the  street  any  day  fur 
nothin'." 

I  went  in  soon  after,  and  listened  to 
the  lecture  and  the  sweetest  Hawaiian 
quartet  singing  in  the  moonlight  among 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  great  Kilauea 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  "  taro- 
patch  fiddle."  The  musicians  had  de- 
parted down  a  hidden  trail  behind  a 
blow-hole,  leaving  a  delightful,  restful 
quiet.  We  felt  it  profane  to  speak  amid 
the  grandeur  of  the  burning  lake,  the 
desolate  rocks,  and  the  distant  Pacific, 
silvered  by  the  soft  moon. 

"  Where  are  we  at  ? "  asked  a  harsh, 
ignorant  voice  out  of  the  darkness. 
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INTERIOR   OF   SENATOR   PERKINS'    CABIN. 


Then  spoke  up  a  positive  old  lady. 
"  You  can  't  fool  me.  I  know  natur' 
when  I  see  it,  and  I  know  paintin'  when 
I  see  it.  You  've  got  a  hole  over  there, 
and  we  just  see  the  bay,  that 's  all. 
That  there  water  ain't  no  paintin'." 

Out  in  the  street  once  more,  you 
might  be  interested  to  see  a  number  of 
Chinese  girls  hobbling  along  in  their 
clumsy  slippers,  under  the  eye  of  a 
guardian.  They  were  not  of  the  exhib- 
its but  of  the  sight-seers.  The  pink 
and  blue  silk  crepe  of  their  costumes 
was  striking  among  the  subdued  colors 
of  their  more  civilized  sisters.  Their 
well-oiled  hair  was  most  elaborately 
dressed  in  fantastic  shapes,  covered 
with  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  beads, 
wound  with  silk  threads  of  varied  hues, 
and  held  in  shape  by  ornamented  gilt 
bands  of  metal. 

I  was  startled  by  a  shout,  "  All  aboard 
for  the  '49  Mining  Camp,"  with  a  snap 
of  a  whip,  and  the  Chinese  girls  sat 


down  beside  the  road  to  watch  the  six 
mustangs  prance  through  the  crowd  be- 
fore the  old  stage-coach,  bearing  an 
armed  messenger  on  the  box  and  an  in- 
congruous load  of  fashionables. 

If  you  can  resist  the  alluring  shouts 
of  merriment  from  the  Scenic  Railway, 
go  into  the  Maze  and  amuse  yourself 
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with  your  own  blunders.  There,  is  a 
vain  man's  ideal, —  to  stand  surrounded 
by  nine  duplicates  of  himself.  But  the 
fun  increases  when  you  look  down  the 
delusive  corridors  and  see  your  own  back 
some  twenty  feet  away.  Chase  yourself 
down  this  corridor  and  you  will  see  your- 
self disappear  up  a  corner  to  the  left ; 
but  before  you  reach  that  corner  you 
will  bump  your  nose  against  yourself 
coming  abruptly  around  a  corner  from 
the  right.  It  is  said  that  it  takes  two  to 


tion  to  a  patent  cow  that  stands  ready 
to  give  down  milk-punch,  and  cool  your 
peppered  lips  with  her  richly  flavored 
milk,  never  equaled  by  mortal  cow. 

As  the  darkness  comes  on,  the  great 
red  and  green  dragon  eyes  of  Dante's 
Inferno  begin  to  roll  horribly,  and  the 
Oriental  structures  about  the  Grand 
Court  are  outlined  with  lights.  Sousa's 
Band  attracts  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Administration  Building,  whence  a 
fine  view  of  the  electric  fountain's  gor- 
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CHILDREN'S    DAY   ON   THE   NORTH    DRIVE. 


make  a  quarrel,  but  when  one  of  Boone's 
hounds  got  into  the  maze  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  nine  snarling  ene- 
mies, there  was  a  one-dog  fight  without 
blood,  lively  enough  to  amuse  a  sport. 

"  Barkers  "  on  many  corners  announce 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world 
within.  Pass  by  on  the  other  side  and 
visit  the  Tamale  Garden  for  a  novel  sup- 
per on  red-hot  tamales  of  real  chicken, 
not  all  legs.  If  the  red  peppers  there 
found  prove  unpalatable,  go  around  the 
corner,  where  a  tinkling  bell  calls  atten- 


geous  effects  adds  to  the  delights.  The 
black  height  of  the  electric  tower,  loom- 
ing up  above  all  from  the  flower  beds, 
suddenly  bursts  into  a  fairy  outline  of 
golden  light ;  then  dazzling  waves  of  gold 
pursue  each  other  across  its  surface. 

By  and  by  the  lights  disappear  again, 
and  the  electric  fountain  displays  a 
shower  of  diamonds.  What  a  shout 
went  up  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  when  the 
band  played  "  The  Harp  That  Once 
Through  Tara's  Halls,"  and  the  foun- 
tain played  green  ! 
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CHILDREN'S  DAY. —  LOST  CHILDREN'S  CORRAL. 


Along  towards  eight  o'clock,  when 
sight-seeing  grows  tiresome,  join  the 
luxurious  German  population  at  the 
Vienna  Prater,  and  enjoy  with  them  their 
lager  and  Wagner.  There  the  "  smart 
set  "and  the  Bohemians  settled  down 
for  the  evening,  and  left  the  barkers  out 
in  the  quiet  streets,  to  shiver  and  yell 
at  the  stragglers  about  their  gates.  A 
pretty  flower  girl  glided  silently  among 


the  tables,  bearing  with  her  thef  ragrance 
of  violets.  A  fantasia  from  Lohengrin 
carried  me  off  to  the  clouds,  to  be  yanked 
back  to  my  beer-mug  by  the  pop  of  a 
champagne  bottle. 

A  lively  party  filled  the  cars  home- 
ward as  the  evening  waned,  and  "mer- 
rily they- rolled  along," — according  to 
their  own  loud  announcement  in  many 
keys, —  till  all  were  scattered  at  last. 
Phil  Weaver,  Jr. 
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RUSSIA  AT  THE   FAIR. 


THE  fourteenth  of  March  is  the  day 
set  for  the  opening  of  the  Russian  Na- 
tional Section  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
As  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  where 
Russia  was  one  of  the  chief  exhibiting 
nations,  so  here,  at  the  California  In- 
ternational Exposition,  her  exhibit  will 
certainly  be  a  revelation  to  most  Amer- 
ican people,  who  being  familiar,  perhaps, 
with  the  political  life  of  Russia  through 
the  various  works  and  lectures  of  men 
who  have  made  it  a  careful  study,  know 
very  little  of  the  economical  organiza- 
tion of  the  life  of  Russia's  immense  pop- 
ulation and  still  less  of  that  country's 
natural  resources.  In  fact,  of  all  the 
great  powers  that  have  participated  in 


the  international  Expositions  of  the  last 
two  decades,  perhaps  not  one  has  done  so 
much  to  acquaint  the  industrial  world 
with  her  national  resources  as  has  Rus- 
sia,—  an  empire  of  an  immense  area, 
"stretching  for  nearly  3,000  kilometers 
from  the  rocks  of  Finland  to  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Caucasus,  and  from  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Urals."  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  great  empire  has  answered 
the  invitation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  by  sending  exhibits 
to  represent  her  various  industries,  was 
a  tremendous  surprise  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  to  the  American  people 
particularly.  A  good  many  could  not  be 
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unaware  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  by  the 
size  of  her  territory,  by  the  immensity 
of  her  population,  (125,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  recent  statistics,)  and  her  natural 
resources,  is  second  to  but  few  of  the 
great  nations  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  and  superior  to  many  as  a  grain 
producing  land,—  the  feeder  of  Europe, 


the  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  and  later  the 
defensive  wars  against  the  Swedes, 
Poles,  and  Tartars,  who  attacked  her 
from  the  east,  south,  and  west, —  all 
this  served  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Russian  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  could  be  no  hope  whatever  of  be- 
ginning any  organized,  lasting  industrial 
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as  Russia  is  often  called  at  the  interna- 
tional grain  markets  ;  yet  but  few  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  her  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  would  be  one  of  astonish- 
ing excellence,  richness,  and  complete- 
ness, in  all  its  branches. 

The  long  division  of  Russia  into  many 
separate  governments  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, the  constant  destructive  wars  of 
the  various  tribes,  the  hardships  under 


development.  Thus  Russia  has  ever 
been  mainly  interested  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture ;  the  large  tracts  of 
rich  land,  the  many  lakes  and  rivers, 
some  of  them  thousands  of  miles  long, 
as  the  Volga  and  Dnieper,  and  the  con- 
sequent easy  irrigation,  always  assuring 
great  success.  It  is  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment, constantly  watching  the  gi- 
gantic march  of  civilization  in  herneigh- 
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boring  countries,  has  made  repeated 
efforts  to  develop  the  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing industries,  as  did  Peter  the 
Great,  who  visited  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  disguised  as  a  carpenter,  to 
investigate  the  industries  of  the  foreign 
lands,  with  a  view  to  establishing  similar 
branches  in  his  own  domain  ;  and  that 
the  richness  of  the  Russian  soil,  the 
abundance  of  metals,  beets,  and  petro- 
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leum,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
called  out  time  and  again  numerous 
private  enterprises.  Nevertheless,  the 
progress  they  made  was  very  insignif- 
icant, and  the  demand  for  foreign 
productions  was  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  main  cause  of  this  slow  move- 
ment was  the  organization  of  the  eco- 
nomical life  of  the  Russian  peasants, 
who  wasted  all  their  strength  on  their 
small  allotments,  and  in  cultivating 


lands  and  felling  forests  for  the  rural 
gentry  (dvorianstvd),to  whom  they  were 
bound.  The  famous  act  of  liberation  of 
the  serfs  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  created  a  new  era  in  Russian  history, 
and  brought  a  new  and  strong  wave  of 
life  and  energy.  Mills  and  factories, 
like  mushrooms  after  the  rain,  appeared 
then  and  there  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  around  "  the  heart  of  Russia,'' 
the  ancient  capital,  Moscow,  where  the 
population  was  always  very  dense.  Mos- 
cow, with  her  1,600  churches,  and  her 
Kremlin,  where  the  Czars  are  crowned, 
united  in  marriage,  and  laid  to  rest,  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  center 
where  all  trade  relations  with,  foreign 
countries  of  both  Europe  and  Asia  have 
converged.  At  present,  thanks  to  the 
heavy  customs-tariff  that  protects  the 
Russian  manufacturers  against  foreign 
competition,  all  branches  of  modern 
industries  have  attained  considerable 
proportions  in  both  European  and  Asi- 
atic Russia.  Thus  the  list,  as  furnished 
by  the  valuable  statistical  edition,  pub- 
lished especially  for  American  visitors 
at  the  World's  Fair  by  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  translated  into 
English  by  the  former  Consul  General 
to  Russia,  Mr.  John  Martin  Crawford, 
comprises  the  following  industrial 
branches :  Cotton  goods,  hemp,  flax, 
woolen,  jute,  and  silk  goods  ;  wooden 
and  metal  industries  ;  glass  wares  ;  In- 
dia rubber  ;  machines  and  implements  ; 
food  products  ;  chemical  and  naptha  in- 
dustries ;  tobacco  ;  matches  ;  carriage 
manufactures ;  and  also,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  ship  building.  All  these 
industries  were  fully  represented  at  the 
great  Columbian  Exposition,  under  the 
personal  charge  of  General  Gluchovyski 
and  staff,  appointed  by  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Minister  of  Finance,  Mr:  S.  J. 
Vitte. 

The  Russian  exhibit  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  is  not  a  government  one.  How- 
ever, when  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  counting  the  last  days  of  its  glori- 
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ous  existence,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
make  California  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
national Exposition  of  her  own,  Russia 
was  not  behind  other  countries  in  de- 
claring her  wish  to  participate  by  prompt- 
ly applying  for  space  in  Manufactures 
Building  large  enough  to  make  a  worthy 
representation  of  her  manufactures  and 
trades.  At  the  same  time  a  corporation 
of  exhibitors  entitled,  "The  Russian 
Exposition  Company,"  was  duly  or- 
ganized under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Com- 
missioner to  the  World's  Fair,  Mr.  Ra- 
kouza-Soustcheffsky.  It  is  composed 
of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Griinwaldt,  President 
and  Mr.  Louis  M.  Hamburger,  Manag- 
ing Director.  Owing  to  unexpected  de- 
lays at  Chicago,  the  exhibit  intended  for 
the  Midwinter  Fair  arrived  in  Sunset 
City  a  little  late ;  and  where  the  opening 
day  saw  all  other  national  sections  beau- 
tifully decorated  and  ready  to  receive 
visitors,  Russia  could  boast  of  a  flag  as 
the  only  indication  that  the  days  of  her 
festivals,  success,  and  glory,  were  yet  to 
come. 

While  the  space  occupied  by  this  sec- 
tion is  very  large,  and  by  its  location 
forms  the  best  part  of  the  huge  building, 
the  construction  of  the  pavilion  is  little 
short  of  being  poor,  betraying  an  abso- 
lute want  of  artistic  taste ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnificent  structure 
erected  by  Russia  at  the  World's  Fair, — 
the  masterpiece  of  a  famous  Russian 
architect,  Mr.  Petroff-Ropet, —  may  be 
considered  unworthy  to  represent  that 
country.  The  massive  facade  of  the  main 
entrance,  and  the  arch  of  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  large  booth,  all  adorned  years 
ago  the  Russian  section  of  the  Vienna 
Exposition.  It  was  constructed  by  a  dra- 
matical society  at  that  time  playing  be- 
fore the  Russian  Colony  of  Vienna.  The 
haste  with  which  the  pavilion  is  being 
constructed  has,  perhaps,  much  to  do 
with  its  incompleteness  and  defects ; 
but  then  it  is  only  a  private  affair,  and 
as  such  should  not  be  criticized  very 
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harshly.  Private  enterprises  at  State 
or  international  Expositions  very  sel- 
dom fully  and  honestly  represent  their 
respective  countries.  They  have  not 
the  means  of  a  government,  nor  the 
science  and  experience  which  such  an 
undertaking  usually  requires  ;  and  while 
they  take  great  pains  to  assure  a  finan- 
cial success,  the  promoters  care  very 
little  for  the  educational  part :  but  in 
this  particular  case  the  Russian  Expo- 
sition Company  was  enabled  to  get  all 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  its  pre- 
decessors at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  world-renowned  professors,  Mende- 
lieff,  Kroupsky,  and  others,  whose 
science  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
country's  resources  did  so  much  to 
crown  Russia's  exhibit  with  the  won- 
derful success  it  certainly  achieved. 

But  insomuch  as  the  present  exhibit 
has  been  systematically  arranged  in 
Chicago,  and  differs  from  the  first,  per- 
haps, only  in  quantity  and  in  want  of  a 
few  special  features,  which  the  Com- 
pany could  not  reach,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  statistical  and  historical  re- 
view of  the  Russian  industries  repre- 
sented at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

First  in  importance  are  cotton  goods. 
The  manufacture  of  these  occupies  the 
first  place  among  Russian  industries. 
A  subject  of  constant  consideration  by 
the  government,  they  have  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  excellence,  and  at  present 
not  only  suffice  for  home  demands,  but 
can  be  seen  in  great,  annually  increas- 
ing quantities  in  all  foreign  markets. 
Very  original  and  interesting  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  was  commenced,  and  grad- 
ually enlarged  into  its  present  magni- 
tude. The  yarn,  mostly  imported,  was 
distributed  by  enterprising  merchants 
in  the  villages,  to  the  peasants.  In  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  nights,  while  the 
storm  wind  was  holding  high  carnival 
outside,  and  the  heavy  snow  covered  the 
straw-roofed  huts,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  burning  lutchina,  (thin,  dry  wood 
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saturated  with  oil,)  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  families  worked  up  the 
yarn  on  hand  looms,  for  general  use  by 
the  poor  people.  But  very  soon  the 
hand  looms  gave  place  to  weaving  mills, 
with  room  for  thirty  and  sometimes  fifty 
producing  looms.  At  present,  1 1,500,000 
pounds,  or  1,040,000  bales  of  four  hun- 
dred English  pounds  each,  are  worked 
up  annually.  Cotton  goods  of  every 
kind  are  now  made  in  Russia,  mostly  in 
small  factories,  but  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  have  a  few  very  large  spinning 
and  printing  establishments.  The  goods 
on  exhibition  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
are,  for  the  durability  of  shades  and 
unequaled  beauty  of  designs,  considered 
the  cream  of  the  Russian  cotton  pro- 
duction. 

The  popularity  of  the  cotton  goods  in 
Russia,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes,  where  women  hardly  wear  any- 
thing else,  was  strikingly  to  be  seen  in 
the  fine  collection  of  dolls  at  the  World's 
Fair,  arrayed  in  national,  often  very  typ- 
ical and  picturesque,  costumes,represent- 
ing  the  various  types  of  Russian  women 
in  ancient  and  modern  times:  These  cos- 
tumes, by  the  way,  show  very  plainly  how 
slowly  but  surely  Russian  women  aban- 
don their  own  traditional1  garments,  as 
those,  for  instance,  worn  by  the  women 
of  Little  Russia,  and  adopt  the  more 
civilized  fashions  from  the  quasi-Euro- 
pean styles  of  the  large  Russian  cities, 
as  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Odessa,  to  the 
latest  productions  of  the  Paris  dress- 
makers. Thiscollection,  which  belonged 
to  the  grand  exhibit  of  Russian  women, 
has  been  brought  to  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
and  will  certainly  attract  much  attention. 

Next  come  the  woolen  manufactures. 
Russia,  owing  to  her  severe  climate, — 
as  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  for  eight 
and  nine  months  covered  with  ice  and 
snow  lying  five  and  six  feet  thick, — con- 
sumes enormous  quantities  of  woolen 
goods,  which  are  often  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  poorer  classes,  mostly  the 


villagers,  usually  make  their  own  coarse 
woolen  tissues.  Sheep  are,  therefore, 
a  necessary  part  of  every  village  house- 
hold,— a  thing  the  people  can  hardly  be 
without ;  and  the  peasant  who  does  not 
possess  at  least  a  dozen  sheep,  one  cow, 
and  one  horse,  is  considered  very  poor 
and  wretched  indeed.  But,  little  by  lit- 
tle, as  civilization  began  to  announce 
itself,  and  mills  and  manufactures  made 
their  appearance  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  woolen  goods  became 
cheaper,  and  the  working  of  the  coarse 
woolens  by  the  peasants  has  been  con- 
stantly on  the  decrease,  as  the  mill  pro- 
ducts are  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Thus  the  Rus- 
sian wool  industry,  besides  furnishing 
clothing  to  the  vast  army,  fully  satis- 
fies the  home  demand.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  wool  industry  the  following 
fact  may  serve :  In  the  year  1810,  the 
Russian  government,  anxious  to  en- 
large the  manufacture  in  the  Vistula 
region,  invited  several  woolen  mer- 
chants from  Saxony  and  Prussia,  giving 
them  many  advantages  and  concessions, 
as  freedom  from  the  various  taxations, 
free  use  of  lands  and  forests,  etc.  A 
little  village  by  the  name  of  Lodz,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lodka,  and  surrounded 
by  woods,  was  selected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  colony.  In  the  year 
1830  Russia  had  390  mills,  with  67,000 
workingmen  and  a  production  of  7,700,- 
ooo  yards  of  cloth.  At  present  the  for- 
mer village,  Lodz,  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  empire,  and  the 
output  of  her  mills  increases  steadily. 
The  annual  yield  of  wool  for  European 
Russia,  according  to  the  statistical  edi- 
tion mentioned  above,  averages  over 
1 00,000,000  pounds,  of  which  more  than 
one  fourth  is  exported.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  fine  goods  is  very  little  devel- 
oped yet,  and  many  a  year  may  pass 
before  Russia  will  reach  the  indepen- 
dent position  in  international  markets 
that  she  strives  for,  as  her  sheep-farm- 
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ing  and    spinning   establishments   are 
not  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  silk  industry,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  even  less  developed.  This  is  nat- 
ural, as  the  Russian  population  as  a  rule 
is  very  poor,  and  only  the  wealthier 
classes  can  afford  to  wear  silk  garments, 
which  are  regarded  as  objects  of  luxury. 
Silks,  however,  have  been  used  in  Rus- 
sia from  the  earliest  times,  many  centu- 
ries ago.  They  were  mostly  imported, 
and  the  high  prices  paid  for  them  in- 
duced the  government  to  encourage 
various  private  attempts  to  establish  the 
industry  in  Russia.  The  first  silk-weav- 
ing factories  were  established  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Very  soon  they  found  followers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  indus- 
try began  to  spread  through  the  states 
of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  and  Yaroslav.  But 
the  further  increase  of  the  silk  industry 
is  materially  checked  by  the  great 
amount  of  silk  imported  and  worked  up 
in  the  Russian  mills.  So  in  1891,  for  in- 
stance, Russia  imported  from  the  west 
more  than  1,440,0x30  pounds  of  silk  ma- 
terial. 

There  is  one  sort  of  silk,  however, 
produced  in  Russia  that  no  other  coun- 
try can  ever  hope  to  excel.  These  silks 
are  woven  with  gold  and  silver  thread, 
and  bear  the  name  of  parcha.  The 
aeautiful  designs,  the  artistic  workman- 
ship, brought  world-wide  fame  to  the 
Russian  merchant,  Sasikoff,  who  was 
:he  first  to  establish  a  factory  in  St. 
Petersburg.  While  parcha  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  wealthier  classes  for  adorn- 
ment, these  goods  are  consumed  in 
great  quantities  only  by  the  Russian 
clergy  for  their  sacred  robes,  as  well  as 
or  framing  the  ikons, — holy  images  of 
the  many  Russian  saints.  Parcha  forms 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  of  the  Russian 
Section,  great  pains  having  been  taken 
the  commissioners  to  select  from  the 

hicago  collection   the  most  beautiful 
Dieces,  both  as  to  designs  and  workman- 


ship ;  for  no  matter  how  little  of  it  will 
change  hands,  yet  it  will  do  much  in 
acquainting  the  world  with  one  of  Rus- 
sia's most  highly  esteemed  industries. 

The  metal  industries  have  been  prom- 
inent in  Russia  for  a  great  many  years, 
from  even  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
This  statement  is  proved  by  many  doc- 
uments and  court  rolls  in  the  archives 
of  Moscow.  The  population  of  Russia, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity,  has  been  very  religious, 
and  the  building  of  numerous  churches 
in  remembrance  of  some  great  his- 
torical event,  happy  and  unhappy  alike, 
has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  metal  industries  in  the 
fabrication  of  church  bells  and  church 
ornaments.  The  Urals  being  found 
especially  rich  in  various  metals,  Peter 
the  Great  established  there  several  fac- 
tories, which  have  been  ever  since  the 
chief  source  of  metal  supply  of  the 
largest  part  of  the  country.  The  present 
condition  of  the  metal  industries,  and 
especially  the  home  industry,  is  very 
favorable  and  promising.  To  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  home 
industry,"  one  has  to  be  familiar  with 
economical  life  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
They  and  their  families  devote  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  farming.  But  there 
are  some  months  in  the  winter  when 
the  fields  are  one  white  mass  of  snow, 
and  the  severe  cold  keeps  man  and  beast 
indoors.  This  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  home  trades. 
Working  for  many  years,  winter  after 
winter,  gives  them  the  necessary  ex- 
perience and  skill,  although  the  money 
earned  in  this  manner  scarcely  averages 
more  than  3.50  roubles  ($1.00)  a  week. 
But  small  as  these  earnings  are,  they 
help  the  poor  peasants  to  pay  their  many 
taxes,  which  are  generously  imposed 
by  the  government. 

The  working  of  precious  metals  was 
introduced  in  Russia  much  later,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Very 
few  gold-producing  countries  can  com- 
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pete  with  Russia  in  her  enameled  silver 
and  gold  works.  The  improvement  in 
these  wares  began  with  the  arrival  in 
Russia  of  the  Byzantine  artists,  traces 
of  whose  influence  can  be  seen  even  now 
in  the  character  of  Russian  designs. 
There  is  a  small  case  of  jewels  and  gold 
and  silver  wares  in  the  Russian  Section 
that  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  subject 
of  great  admiration.  These  wares  are 
the  property  and  productions  of  Mr.  H. 
Hahn,  the  court  jeweler  of  the  now 
reigning  Czar.  They  have  been  awarded 
medals  in  Paris,  Chicago,  and  at  all 
Expositions  wherever  they  have  been 
exhibited.  Among  other  valuables,  the 
collection  contains  a  golden  cup  set 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  used  by  the 
royal  family  on  extraordinary  occasions 
only,  as  the  welcoming  of  a  foreign 
crown-holder,  when  the  cup  filled  to  the 
brim  with  wine  is  presented  by  the 
Czarina. 

The  production  of  copper  household 
industries  is  also  much  developed  in 
Russia.  The  city  of  Tula  is  especially 
renowned  for  the  fabrication  in  great 
quantities  of  samovars  (tea  urns),  which 
are  represented  by  some  fine  specimens 
in  the  Manufactures  Building.  Per- 
haps no  other  metal  production  is  so 
popular  as  the  samovar.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  in  the  desolate  steppes 
of  Siberia,  in  the  palaces  of  the  capitals, 
and  all  over  the  world  where  the  Rus- 
sian tongue  can  be  heard,  every  house- 
hold is  sure  to  have  an  honorable  place 
for  the  beloved  national  machine.  Rus- 
sians, owing  to  the  severe  climate  of 
their  country,  are  great  consumers  of 
tea,  which  gives  warmth  and  quenches 
the  thirst  at  the  same  time.  Places 
where  tea  is  served  (chaini  zavedeni, 
they  are  called),  are  the  most  popular 
resorts,  always  crowded  to  the  utmost. 
To  see  a  Russian  merchant  pour  down 
his  throat  twelve  to  sixteen  hot,  steam- 
ing glasses  of  tea  in  succession  is  a  very 
common  thing. 

Hot  tea,  vodka  (Russian  whisky),  and 


furs,  are  the  only  things  that  keep  the 
Russian  from  freezing  during  the  long 
winter.  But  while  the  first  two  articles 
are  cheap  and  obtainable  by  all  classes, 
furs  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
countries,  have  a  very  high  value. 

Fur  hunting  has  been  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Russian  government  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  As  it  is 
pursued  on  a  large  scale  only  in  the 
far  East,  the  government  is  forced  to 
leave  this  industry  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate parties,  reserving  the  right  to  have 
a  full  and  constant  control,  and  saving 
the  animals  from  extermination.  The 
favorite  haunts  of  the  seal,  whose  un- 
equaled  fur  causes  it  to  be  more  hunted 
than  sable,  or  other  animals,  are  in  the 
Behring  and  Okhotsk  seas.  The  pop- 
ulation that  makes  its  living  by  seal- 
killing  is  composed  of  various  elements. 
Kamchadales  and  Aleuts  can  be  seen  to- 
gether with  Yakut,  Cossacks,  and  oth- 
ers brought  from  the  country  of  Russia 
by  enterprising  merchants. 

In  1798  the  Russian-American  Fur 
Company  was  organized.  During  the 
first  period  of  its  activity  (23  years)  the 
Company  took  the  enormous  number  of 
1,232,374  fur  sealskins.  At  present  "  The 
Russian  Seal  Fisheries  Association," 
founded  by  the  Griinwaldt  family,  holds 
the  contract  with  the  government  for  ten 
years,  ending  February,  1900.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  existence  of  the  Rus- 
sian section  in  Sunset  City  is  due  to  the 
Messrs.  Griinwaldt,  who  intend  to  estab- 
lish in  the  United  States  various  branch- 
es of  their  fur  business,  similar  to  those 
in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  may  be 
positively  said  that  their  fur  exhibit,  by 
its  completeness,  magnitude,  and  rich- 
ness, will  eclipse  anything  ever  seen  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Besides  some  fine 
specimens  of  sealskins,  there  are  in  the 
great  collection  a  great  number  of  Arc- 
tic foxes,  Russian  bear,  red  and  black 
foxes,  beaver,  and  sables.  The  beaver 
and  Arctic  foxes  came  from  Kamschat- 
ka  ;  the  fur  of  the  beaver  is  peculiarly 
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in  esteem,  fetching  from  300  to  500  rou- 
bles apiece.  But  the  pride  of  the  fur  ex- 
hibit is  one  skin,  valued  at  $15,000. 

A  small  case  of  musical  instruments 
from  a  St.  Petersburg  firm ;  two  im- 
mense, old,  lame-legged  pianos,  and  a 
stalwart  Circassian  in  his  somewhat 
wild,  native  costume,  watching  the  Ex- 
hibit, are  the  remaining  features  likely 
to  attract  popular  attention.  They  are 
here  rather  for  advertisement's  sake 
than  for  any  other  purposs.  The  Cir- 
cassian belongs  to  that  class  of  Russian 
would-be  noblemen  who  can  be  espied 
at  all  summer  and  winter  resorts, 
World's  Fair  and  other  Expositions, 
and  whererever  there  is  a  visible  abund- 
ance of  romantic  girls,  more  ready  to 
run  off  with  some  Bashi-Bazouk  than  to 
settle  down  with  an  honest  native  John. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  Building  there  are 
a  number  of  pictures,  the  masterpieces 
of  Russia's  great  painters,  Makovsky 
and  Aivosovsky.  These  paintings,  how- 
ever, do  not  claim  to  represent  Russian 
art,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for 
the  last  three  decades  Russia  has  made 
gigantic  steps  forward,  giving  the  world 
of  art  such  famous  men  as  Repin,  Semi- 
ramidoff,  Reifsky,  Rubinstein,  Anto- 
kovsky,  and  a  score  of  others.  Russian 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  art-loving  world  with  Rus- 
sia's progress  in  fine  arts.  The  presence 
of  the  few  paintings  on  exhibition  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  the  great  efforts  of  the  Russian  Ex- 
position Company,  who  looked  upon  it 
as  a  special  feature  destined  to  give  their 
section  a  decided  Russian  character. 

About  Makovsky's  picture,  "The 
Bride's  Attire,"  little  can  be  said.  It 
deals  with  Russian  life  of  ancient  times, 
as  far  back  as  the  I2th  century,  when  a 
young  girl  had  no  more  will  or  right  to 
choose  a  mate  than  she  had  energy  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  slave  of 
her  master's  caprices.  The  picture  rep- 


resents a  scene  in  a  rich  Boyars  house 
before  the  wedding  ceremony.  The 
young  girl,  pretty  and  vain,  looks  very 
pale  and  sad,  feeling  that  with  the  attire 
comes  the  slavery  and  vanishes  the  free- 
dom and  pleasures  of  girlhood.  The  col- 
oring of  the  picture  is  not  all  that  can 
be  desired,  a  few  faces  looking  lifeless, 
but  the  execution  and  the  finish  are  very 
fine  and  have  won  the  artist  popular  ad- 
miration. Another  picture  of  Makov- 
sky's is  "  Romeo  and  Juliette,"  it  repeats 
the  old,  old  story.  While  the  faces  are 
excellent,  the  picture  is  by  no  means  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  this  artist. 

Aivasovsky  is  Russia's  best  marine 
painter.  He  is  so  skillful  in  depicting 
storm-scenes  and  ships  tossed  by  the 
waves  of  the  deep  ocean,  that  he  is  con- 
sidered at  present  to  be  the  greatest 
living  marine  painter  of  Europe.  Aiva- 
sovsky has  a  history.  He  was  born  in 
Feodossia,  of  poor  parents.  They  were 
Armenians  and  had  their  hands  full  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  the  little  boy  from 
early  childhood  showed  a  rare  talent 
for  painting.  Feodossia  belongs  to  the 
Crimean  Islands  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sea  in  different  moods,  in  storm  and  sun- 
shine, black  with  ships  and  vessels  go- 
ing up  and  down,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  boy  that  he  decided  to 
become  a  marine  painter.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  kind  friends  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  whence 
he  came  renowned  and  famous. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Russian  painters  is  Repin.  He  is 
the  painter  of  the  people.  Repin  is  one 
of  Count  Tolstoi's  most  intimate  friends 
and  has  taken  great  pains  to  reproduce 
on  canvas  the  life  and  works  of  the  fa- 
mous writer,  who  is  now  leading  the  life 
of  a  peasant  on  his  farm,  the  "  Yasnia 
Poliana." 

There  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  furni- 
ture on  exhibition,  which  by  its  artistic 
and  unique  workmanship  will  attract 
general  attention.  It  is  called  the  Tol- 
stoi Bookcase.  Set  into  it  are  nine 
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paintings,  portraits  of  Count  Tolstoi,  case  is  made.  Every  picture  has  been 
representing  him  engaged  in  his  differ-  burned  into  the  wood  by  Mrs.  Semetch- 
ent  occupations, —  one  represents  him  kin  with  a  surgical  instrument,  known 
as  a  student  and  an  officer  of  the  army  as  the  thermo  cautery.  They  look  like 
before  he  entered  the  journalistic  ca-  fine  etchings.  On  the  top  of  the  book- 
reer ;  one  shows  him  working  in  his  libra-  case  is  a  bronze  of  Tolstoi,  showing  him 
ry ;  another  shows  him  sitting  in  his  gar-  engaged  writing  at  a  table.  This  book- 
den  amid  a  whole  forest  of  blooming  case  is  valued  at  $3000,  and  filled  with 
trees.  All  these  pictures  are  set  as  in  Tolstoi's  books,  is  a  very  fine  feature, 
a  frame  in  the  wood  of  which  the  book-  essentially  Russian  in  art. 

Nathan  M.  Babad. 


THE  VIOLETS. 
I. 

THOUGH  all  the  rolling  year 
Is  garlanded  with  bud  and  wondrous  bloom, 
Sweet  violets,  we  look  for  you,  ye  dear, 
Low-lying  beauties,  scenting  now  this  room  ! 
Though  rare,  lush  vines,  and  spreading  palms  appear, 

No  floating,  rich  perfume 

From  roses  hanging  high, 
Or  heavy  orange  orchards  waving  nigh, 

Can  bring  such  ecstasy, — 
Such  crowding  thoughts,  as  when  the  violet, 

With  petals  dewy  wet, 

Looks  up  and  smiles  once  more! 

II. 

'Twas  on  the  other  shore, 

Such  flowers  once  did  lie! 

The  years  have  hurried  by, 

Yet  pause,  and  idly  dream 
Of  verdured  banks,  where  gold  of  April's  sun 

Was  set  in  each  rayed  heart 
blooming  violet.     Still  it  doth  run, 
That  singing  rill,  and  birds  above  it  dart 
When  April  melts  the  drifts,  and  new  buds  start, 

And  bloom  in  white  and  blue. 

O  happy  dream,  come  true! 

Sylvia  Laivson  Covey. 
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VI. 

REUNITED. 

CALEDIN  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  the  peasant  girls,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  active  sports  and  the  labor  of 
the  field  and  garden.  He  was  seized  by 
a  dozen  strong  hands  and  firmly  held, 
while  the  others  pricked  him  with  their 
pins  most  unmercifully.  He  howled  lus- 
tily for  help,  and  at  last  the  girls,  seeing 
that  his  confederate  was  coming  with 
immense  strides,  lifted  him  from  the 
ground  and  threw  him  into  the  river, 
where  he  floundered  for  a  time,  and  final- 
ly emerged  on  the  other  side,  and  fled 
without  looking  back.  The  assassin 
paused  when  he  saw  the  fate  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  observing  that  the  warlike  maid- 
ens were  preparing  to  rush  upon  him, 
he  turned  and  retreated  with  amazing 
speed.  The  girls,  having  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  returned  to  Dacer. 

"  Bravely  done  !  "  he  cried  fervently. 
"  You  have  saved  my  life.  How  can  I 
ever  reward  you  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  his  golden 
flute,  which  had  fallen  from  the  breast 
of  his  tunic. 

"  Will  you  play  the  flute  for  us  ? " 
asked  the  tall  girl  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure,"  replied  Dacer. 

He  placed  his  flute  to  his  lips,  and 
blew  such  a  lively  air  that  soon  all  the 
girls  were  dancing  on  the  greensward. 
They  whirled  and  skipped  in  the  most 
graceful  and  bewildering  way,  filling 
the  woods  with  their  merry  laughter, 
until  suddenly  Dacer  dropped  his  flute, 
and  cried  out, — 

"  Carmia !  " 

Carmia  stood  pale  and  silent  as  Dacer 
hobbled  toward  her.  Then  terrified 
words  burst  from  her  lips  : — 


"  Dacer  !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Your 
foot—  " 

She  paused,  wavered  dizzily,  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

"  Dear  Carmia,"  cried  Dacer,  caress- 
ing her  helplessly.  "  O,  Carmia,awake !" 

In  a  few  minutes  Carmia  opened  her 
eyes  slowly. 

"  O  Dacer,  how  did  it  happen  ?  "  she 
asked  faintly. 

Dacer,  as  gently  as  possible,  told  her 
the  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim. 

Carmia  wept  as  if  broken-hearted. 

"  My  father  told  your  friends  that 
you  had  gone  to  Bulullicoo,  where  he 
had  obtained  for  you  a  fine  position  in 
the  King's  household,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  And  he  told  me  that  you  had  forsaken 
me,  and  would  never  come  back  again. 
So  I  ran  away  in  the  night.  I  thought 
that  I  might  see  you  sometimes  when 
you  knew  not  that  I  was  near.  I  hid  in 
the  woods,  and  when  I  heard  the  music 
of  your  flute,  and  the  laughter  far  away, 
it  made  me  think  of  the  happy  days  at 
Napetoo,  and  I  could  not  help  approach- 
ing. And  then  I  saw  you,  and  I  came 
closer.  But  O  Dacer,"  she  cried,  weep- 
ing afresh,  "  how  could  my  father  treat 
you  so  cruelly  !  " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Dacer  soothing- 
ly, "  I  've  one  good  foot  left,  and  that 's 
a  blessing.  The  old  gentleman  acted 
badly,  sure  enough  ;  but  Trivian  let  me 
escape,  or  I  might  have  fared  worse." 

"  Did  Trivian  let  you  escape  ?  "  asked 
Carmia  eagerly.  "  O,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.  I  always  told  you  that  she 
had  a  kind  heart." 

While  Dacer  and  Carmia  were  talk- 
ing the  peasant  girls  had  withdrawn 
short    distance,   and    were  conversing 
among  themselves.  All  at  once  a  shrill, 
squeaky  voice  was  heard  exclaiming:  — 
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"  Now  then,— now  then  !  How's  this  ? 
Dancing  and  dawdling  on  the  work  day  ! 
To  work  !  To  work  !  All  of  you  !  Do 
you  hear  ? " 

"  The  Patriarch  !  "  exclaimed  the 
maidens. 

The  Patriarch  emerged  from  a  thicket 
near  by,  and  waddled  toward  them.  He 
was  a  short,  fat  man,  dressed  in  a  flashy 
yellow  costume.  His  cheeks  and  nose 
rose  like  mountains  from  the  level  of 
his  face,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  decliv- 
ities his  little  weasel  eyes  blinked  fero- 
ciously. 

"  Now, — now, — now  ! "  he  cried.  "  Six 
days  you  have  to  giggle  and  gape,  to 
dawdle  and  dance,  but  on  the  seventh 
day  you  must  work.  I  'm  astonished, 
Idea,"  addressing  the  tall  girl,  "to  find 
you  taking  part  in  such  transgression. 
The  law  must  be  obeyed.  Away,  all  of 
you  !  But  what  — eh  ?  —  what  have  we 
here  ? "  he  puffed,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
Dacer  and  Carmia.  "  Strangers  leading 
our  youth  from  the  path  of  duty  !  Ah, 
ah,  this  is  extremely  bad.  Ahem,  young 
people,  return  immediately  to  your  vil- 
lage. Where  do  you  belong  ? " 

"  We  are  going  to  Bulullicoo,"  replied 
Dacer. 

"  To  Bulullico  !  Then  you  area  fool  ! " 
gasped  the  Patriarch. 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  Dacer  angrily. 
"  Patience,  young  man,"  said  the 
other,  as  he  mopped  his  face  with  his 
cloak,  "  you  will  not  be  a  fool  after  you 
have  resided  in  Bulullicoo  for  a  a  year 
or  two.  If  you  would  be  immediately 
wise,  go  back  to  your  native  village  and 
stay  there.  But  if  you  are  determined 
to  go  to  Bulullicoo,  go  at  once.  Our 
village  does  not  permit  strangers  to  en- 
ter unless  they  bear  a  letter  from  the 
Patriarch  of  their  town." 

Dacer  and  Carmia  rose  and  prepared 
to  take  their  departure.  All  the  peas- 
ants had  disappeared  except  Idea,  the 
tall  girl,  who  now  calmly  came  to  them, 
although  the  Patriarch  ordered  her,  with 
various  severe  inflections  of  voice,  to 


return  at  once  to  her  garden.  Taking 
no  notice  of  him,  she  said  to  Dacer  and 
Carmia : — 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  each  oth- 
er, and  I  wish  you  could  stay  at  our  vil- 
lage tonight.  Our  Patriarch  was  not 
half  so  fat  and  arrogant  when  he  used 
to  hoe  corn  in  his  garden.  When  you 
go,  take  the  great  road  to  Bulullicoo, 
and  you  will  hear  from  me  before  you 
have  gone  very  far.  Goodby." 

She  then  walked  slowly  away,  with- 
out casting  a  single  glance  at  the  angry 
Patriarch. 

VII. 

ATOM. 

DACER  and  Carmia  left  the  wood, 
crossed  the  fields  to  the  King's  high- 
way, and  turned  their  faces  towards 
Bulullicoo.  The  sun  was  now  declining 
in  the  west,  but  his  beams  were  still 
quite  warm,  though  a  cool  breeze  made 
the  atmosphere  agreeable.  They  could 
see  a  number  of  small  villages,  and  on 
every  side  the  fields  were  full  of  peas- 
ants busily  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
crops.  The  road  was  bordered  by  rows 
of  trees.  At  intervals  of  about  two 
miles  were  wells  at  the  roadside  where 
the  thirsty  could  drink  ;  and  near  by 
were  seats  where  the  weary  could  re- 
pose before  assuming  their  journey. 
The  Bulullicans  had  no  horses,  and 
therefore  their  highways  were  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians  alone. 

"  See,  Dacer,"  said  Carmia,  looking 
back  after  they  had  walked  some  dis- 
tance, "there  is  a  man  coming  after  us 
like  the  wind.  I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Dacer  uneasily.  "  I  never  saw  such  a 
tall  man  before  in  all  my  life.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  is  a  friend." 

The  tall  man  came  swiftly  on  with 
long  strides.  He  carried  a  bag  under 
his  arm,  and  as  he  walked  he  wiped  his 
face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic.  Just 
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as  Dacer  and  Carmia  reached  one  of  the 
roadside  wells,  he  overtook  them  and 
threw  himself  down  on  a  bench  near 
them.  He  was  at  least  seven  feet  tall, 
and  had  a  pleasant,  smiling  face. 

"  There  !  "  he  puffed,  "  I  caught  you 
at  last.  I  've  had  a  good  long  run.  For 
my  part  I  'd  rather  walk  after  sunset.  I 
walked  to  Bulullicoo  at  night  once  with 
a  crowd  of  young  fellows.  We  went  up 
to  tread  on  the  King's  toe,  you  know. 
There  was  the  biggest  crowd  in  Bululli- 
coo that  was  ever  seen.  The  Prome- 
nade was  jammed  with  people.  I  got 
around  to  the  King  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  looked  sick,  I  assure  you. 
Three  of  his  high  officers  were  holding 
him  up,  but  when  he  saw  me  coming, 
he  fainted  away.  No,  I  did  n  't  succeed 
in  touching  his  foot  at  all,  they  carried 
him  away  in  such  a  hurry.  Some  of  the 
people  complained  a  good  deal  about  it. 
They  said  that  the  officers  might  have 
put  him  in  a  chair  and  let  the  ceremony 
go  on.  But  I  say  the  officers  did  right 
to  take  him  away.  It  is  rather  tiresome 
for  the  King  anyway,  and  I  spoke  up 
and  told  the  people  so  ;  and  I  got  into 
trouble  right  away  for  giving  my  opin- 
ion so  freely.  A  man  in  the  crowd  as 
big  as  I  am  took  offense  and  insisted 
on  fighting  me.  So  they  made  a  ring 
and  we  went  at  it  ;  but  we  had  n't  got 
it  more  than  half  fought  out  when  a  lot 
of  those  little  policemen  came  up  to 
arrest  us.  The  other  fellow  resisted. 
There  were  nine  of  them  after  him,  and 
the  way  he  made  them  fly  around  was 
astonishing.  They  secured  him  at  last, 
however,  and  I  was  so  weak  with  laugh- 
ing that  they  did  n  't  have  any  trouble 
with  me.  They  took  us  before  the 
judge,  who  was  a  good-natured  old  gen- 
tleman. He  talked  to  us  like  a  father, 
and  then  told  us  to  go,  and  be  a  little 
careful  in  future.  I  've  heard  since  that 
the  big  fellow  has  been  elected  a  police- 
man. There  is  to  be  another  king 
chosen  before  long.  I  wonder  who  it 
will  be.  I  don't  care  to  try.  If  a  man 


misses  the  green  gem,  down  he  goes  to 
the  fishes." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Dacer,  as  the 
man  paused  for  breath. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  O,  I  did  n't  tell  you. 
My  name  is  Atom,  and  I  live  at  the  vil- 
lage back  here.  My  sister  sent  me  to 
help  you  along.  You  saw  her  today,  — 
a  tall  girl,  dressed  in  blue.  Her  name 
is  Idea.  She 's  the  smartest  girl  in  the 
village.  She  said  to  me  :  '  Atom,  there 
is  the  nicest  little  couple  you  ever  saw 
traveling  to  Bulullicoo.  Now  you  go 
and  help  them  along,  and  take  this  bag 
of  food  with  you,  and  this  cloak  for  the 
girl.'  But  the  sun  is  setting,  so  if  you 
are  ready  we  will  go  a  little  farther." 

So  saying,  he  got  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  in  the  road. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Dacer. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  mount  on  my 
shoulders.  You  '11  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  country,  I  assure  you." 

Dacer  objected  to  this,  saying  that  he 
would  be  too  great  a  burden  ;  but  the 
giant  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  seiz- 
ing him  and  swinging  him  upon  his 
shoulders  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then 
taking  the  crutches  in  one  hand  and  the 
bag  in  the  other,  he  strode  lightly  away. 

Carmia  followed,  smiling  at  Dacer's 
discomfited  expression  as  he  looked  back 
at  her.  Thus  they  pursued  their  jour- 
ney for  some  time,  going  but  slowly, 
however,  as  Carmia  was  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  long  strides  of  Atom.  The 
giant  kept  up  a  rattle  of  talk  by  the 
way,  and  amused  his  companions  so  well 
that  the  miles  seemed  short. 

VIII. 

THE    FUGITIVE   LETTER-MAN. 

Now  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  gather.  The  travel- 
ers had  reached  a  part  of  the  road  that 
wound  through  a  thick  wood. 

"We   must   stop  soon,"  said   Atom. 
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"  It  is  getting  too  dark  to  travel,  and 
this  wood  will  give  us  a  comfortable 
shelter.  There  is  a  beautiful  little  glade 
a  short  distance  away,  where  we  can 
camp  with  comfort.  I  noticed  it  last 
year  while  passing  over  the  road." 

They  soon  reached  the  place,  which 
was  a  little  grassy  glade  encircled  by 
fantastic  trees,  whose  trunks  were 
twisted  in  strange  contortions.  Many 
grew  almost  horizontally  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  with  large 
branches  springing  up  at  intervals. 
Other  branches  had  struck  into  the 
earth  and  taken  root,  making  a  low 
labyrinth  of  verdure.  One  old  tree, 
whose  trunk  had  decayed,  was  entirely 
supported  by  such  branches,  which 
formed  a  colonnade  of  small  trunks.  A 
little  brook  ran  through  this  lovely 
spot,  with  musical  murmurs,  rippling 
over  beds  of  pebbles,  or  pausing  in  deep 
pools  beneath  the  gnarled  roots  of  the 
old  trees. 

Dacer  dismounted  from  Atom's  shoul- 
ders and  sat  down  beside  Carmia,  who 
was  resting  on  a  green  bank.  Atom 
plunged  into  the  forest,  but  soon  re-ap- 
peared bearing  an  armful  of  dry  faggots, 
which  he  piled  in  the  center  of  the 
glade,  and  soon  a  bright  fire  was  throw- 
ing grotesque  shadows  on  the  trees. 

Atom  then  took  from  his  sack  a  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  roasted  fowls,  and  they 
all  began  to  feast  with  good  appetites. 
While  thus  engaged,  they  heard  a  swift 
rustle  in  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  wild-eyed,  haggard  man,  clothed 
in  tattered  white  garments,  came  flying 
among  the  trees,  and  dropped  panting 
and  exhausted  on  the  ground  near  the 
fire.  The  travelers  gathered  about  him 
with  the  deepest  concern  and  pity,  and 
by  assiduous  attentions  endeavored  to 
restore  him.  At  length  he  seemed  to 
recover  slightly,  and  as  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  ground  they  saw  a  worn 
quill  behind  his  ear.  The  mystery  was 
solved  ! 

When   the  fugitive    letter-man    had 


recovered  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  im- 
plored the  company  not  to  use  violence 
toward  him,  however  shocking  his  story 
mi^ht  be.  Then  he  said,  in  a  melan- 

O 

choly  and  broken  voice  : — 

"  I  was  the  Letter-Man  of  Bulullicoo ; 
— now,  I  am  a  hopeless  fugitive.  One 
month  ago  I  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  entered  upon  my  duties  with  a  light 
heart.  To  be  sure,  my  predecessor  in 
the  office  had  vanished  over  the  eastern 
hills  with  an  infuriated  mob  at  his  heels, 
but  I  considered  his  fate  a  just  one,  for 
he  had  dared  to  write  on  the  Letter- 
Wall  a  jest  that  was  ancient  when  Bulul- 
licoo was  founded.  Alas  !  how  ready 
we  are  to  condemn  others.  I  pity  him 
now.  I  thought  it  an  easy  task  to  pour 
forth  a  stream  of  novel  humor,  and  for 
a  time  all  went  well.  The  Promenade 
was  in  a  roar  at  my  clever  hits,  and  I 
rode  on  the  topmost  wave  of  glory.  But 
gradually  my  resources  began  to  fail. 
Like  a  well-squeezed  orange  my  brain 
yielded  wit  but  slowly  and  threatened 
to  become  dry.  I  grew  fearful,  and  my 
subordinates  shared  my  distress  as  they 
shared  my  danger.  I  spent  sleepless 
nights  clutching  my  hair  and  trying  to 
evolve  fresh  jokes.  I  trembled  for  those 
I  used,  lest  I  had  unknowingly  used 
them  before  ;  and  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
walking  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  after 
the  writing  was  finished, —  as  so  many 
of  my  predecessors  have  done, — and  re- 
maining there  until  danger  was  over. 
The  fatal  day  was  only  delayed.  Last 
night  I  needed  a  joke  to  fill  up  the 
Letter- Wall,  but  my  brain  was  parched 
and  dry.  A  terrible  temptation  assailed 
me.  I  took  a  joke  that  I  had  used  be- 
fore. With  a  few  hasty  touches  I  dis- 
guised it,  and  my  scribes  wrote  it  down. 
We  then  hurriedly  retired  to  the  sub- 
urbs. We  were  silent,  but  our  anxious 
looks  were  a  whole  library.  We  waited 
and  listened  in  dreadful  suspense.  Sud- 
denly there  arose  a  murmur.  We  heard 
it  with  horror.  It  rose  to  an  angry, 
tumultuous  shout,  and  swelled  into  a 
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roar  like  that  of  the  winter  ocean.  In- 
stantly we  flew  across  the  country  like 
the  wind  ;  but  as  we  fled,  there  spread 
an  ever-deepening  howl  behind  us,  as 
the  city  poured  forth  its  multitudes  in 
pursuit.  I  soon  left  my  unfortunate 
subordinates  far  behind.  What  their 
fate  has  been  I  cannot  tell,  for  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  paused  in  my  flight.  I 
know  I  have  sinned,  but  I  was  driven  to 
it  by  stern  necessity,  not  by  innate  bad- 
ness of  heart." 

As  the  Letter-Man  finished  his  sad 
story,  he  perceived  that  his  hearers  were 
bathed  in  tears,  and  he  was  comforted 
by  their  tender  sympathy. 

"Come,  unfortunate  man,"  sobbed 
Carmia,  "  here  is  food.  Eat,  that  you 
may  have  strength  for  your  toilsome 
flight.  Here  are  chickens,  bread,  and 
fruit.  Eat  and  rest,  and  on  the  morrow 
Mehera  guide  your  steps." 

The  poor  fugitive,  deeply  grateful,  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  partook  of  the  food 
which  Carmia  kindly  set  before  him. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  her 
pearly  light  was  streaming  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  flecking  the  dark 
carpet  of  the  woods.  The  weary  trav- 
elers and  the  wretched  fugitive  lay  down 
to  rest  in  the  green  and  perfumed  cham- 
ber of  the  forest. 

IX. 

IN    THE    GREAT    CITY. 

DACER  awoke  in  the  early  morning. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  green  tree-tent  he 
could  dimly  see  Carmia  wrapped  in  the 
large  cloak  that  Idea  had  sent  her. 
Neither  Atom  nor  the  Letter-Man  were- 
visible.  The  east  began  to  brighten, 
and  a  black  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
mountains  was  touched  with  gold.  A 
choir  of  birds  in  the  trees  were  singing 
their  sweet  matins,  and  there  was  a 
rustle  in  the  woods  as  if  the  dryads 
were  awakening  from  sleep.  Dacer  took 
his  golden  flute  and  blew  a  few  soft 


notes  in  harmony  with  the  morning. 
Then  Carmia  came  forth  from  her  bow 
er  with  a  fresh  rose  tint  in  her  cheeks, 
and  together  they  went  to  bathe  their 
faces  in  the  brook. 

The  day  wore  on  and  Atom  did  not 
appear ;  and  at  last  Dacer  and  Carmia 
prepared  to  resume  their  journey,  think- 
ing that  he  had  abandoned  them  and 
returned  home.  Carmia  now  proposed 
to  build  a  raft,  and  float  down  the  river 
until  the  confluence  with  the  Zabycx 
was  reached.  They  made  their  way 
through  the  thick  wood  to  the  river 
bank,  where  they  found  a  pile  of  drift- 
wood left  by  a  flood,  and  soon  formed  a 
raft  of  dry  Jogs,  tying  them  together 
with  tough  vines  from  the  woods.  Hav- 
ing completed  their  primitive  craft,  they 
embarked  and  floated  slowly  down  the 
stream,  sometimes  in  the  shade  of  arch- 
ing branches,  and  sometimes  through 
open  fields  where  the  peasants  ceased 
their  work  to  gaze  at  them. 

The  third  day  after  their  embarkation 
they  saw  the  white  houses  of  Bulullicoo 
rising  above  the  low  banks  of  the  river. 
Observing  that  they  were  approaching 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which  emptied 
into  the  Zabycx  below  the  city,  they 
pushed  the  raft  to  the  shore  and  landed. 

Reaching  the  highway  once  more, 
Dacer  and  Carmia  walked  slowly  toward 
the  city,  gazing- with  wonder  and  de- 
light at  the  grand  spectacle  before  them. 
They  saw  Mount  Bylocazic,  with  its 
stately  groves  ;  and  they  looked  upward 
with  loving  awe  to  the  holy  temple  of 
Mehera  on  Mount  Ruthia. 

"  What  is  that  tall  building  at  our 
right  near  the  city  ? "  asked  Carmia. 

"That  must  be  the  King's  palace," 
replied  Dacer.  "  Perhaps  we  may  see 
him  soon.  Before  I  found  you,  I  in- 
tended to  go  to  him  and  demand  justice  ; 
but  now  we  have  escaped  safely,  I  am 
satisfied." 

In  a  short  time  they  entered  the  city 
and  walked  along  the  Promenade,  which 
was  crowded  with  gayly  dressed  people, 
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for  this  was  one  of  the  six  holidays  of 
the  week.  Many  were  seated  on  benches 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  watching  the 
crowd  that  swept  by.  Others  were  con- 
versing, or  playing  on  instruments  of 
music.  Children  chased  one  another 
around  brilliant  flower-beds,  or  played 
games  in  quieter  spots.  On  every  side 
they  saw  the  Bulullican  salutation  ex- 
changed, and  heard  a  medley  of  voices 
and  laughter.  The  Zabycx  rolled  swiftly 
along,  and  many  pleasure  barges  were 
gliding  about,  carrying  happy  excursion- 
ists. Up  the  river  they  saw  the  great 
bridge  with  its  seven  huge  arches. 

Somewhat  bewildered  by  this  novel 
and  exciting  spectacle,  they  found  a  va- 
cant bench,  where  they  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  silence,  watching  the  kaleido- 
scopic shifting  of  brilliant  costumes. 
Carmia  began  to  attract  a  great  deal  of 
admiring  attention,  for  it  was  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  a  lady  to  appear  on 
the  streets  of  Bulullicoo  without  a  tint- 
ed mask.  Bands  of  young  men  began 
to  parade  up  and  down  before  their 
seat.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
until  the  crowd  became  immense.  Da- 
cer  was  astonished  and  angry,  and  Car- 
mia covered  her  face,  in  great  distress, 
and  begged  Dacer  to  go  to  some  more 
retired  spot.  So  they  set  out  up  the 
Promenade  toward  the  great  bridge, 
but  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  Bulul- 
lican youth  followed  and  pressed  eager- 
ly upon  them,  and  not  till  a  strong 
phalanx  of  policemen  interposed  were 
they  permitted  to  escape. 

As  they  reached  a  quieter  part  of  the 
Promenade,  a  cry  arose  that  the  King 
coming,  and  all  the  people  rose  to 
their  feet.  The  King  presently  ap- 
peared, borne  in  an  open  chair  by  four 
strongmen.  He  was  a  small  man  with 
a  vulgar  countenance,  and  was  richly 
attired  in  white  grass-cloth.  The  iron 
crown,  which  was  much  too  large  for 
him,  rested  ungracefully  on  the  back  of 
his  neck.  On  its  shining  front  the  huge 
green  gem  glowed  with  a  baleful  bril- 


liance. This  was  the  prize  that  each 
year  decided  the  fate  of  the  competitors 
for  the  throne.  The  King  was  accom- 
panied by  his  Gatherer  of  Taxes,  who 
was  a  very  fat  man. 

After  the  royal  party  had  passed,  the 
people  again  resumed  their  sports.  Car- 
mia spoke  with  deep  surprise  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  King,  who 
she  had  thought  was  of  extraordinary 
height  and  imposing  presence. 

Soon  after  they  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  a  talkative  tailor,  named 
Doskin.  This  man  had  been  so  unlucky 
as  to  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  a 
needle,  when  he  was  an  apprentice,  but 
in  spite  of  this  misfortune  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  great  observer.  In  the 
course  of  a  three  hours'  conversation 
he  told  them  all  he  knew  twice  over,  and 
a  great  deal  more  besides. 

As  evening  drew  near,  a  big  golden 
bell  in  a  beautiful  tower  on  the  Prome- 
nade began  to  swing,  and  emit  the  most 
mellow  and  enchanting  sounds.  As  the 
rich  notes  died  away,  they  observed  the 
people  going  to  their  houses,  and  as- 
scending  the  steps  leading  to  the  flat 
roofs,  for  the  hour  had  come  to  sing  the 
hymns  to  the  Goddess  Mehera. 


X. 


DANGER. 

As  Dacer  and  Carmia  stood  watching 
the  people,  a  tall  policeman  came  up 
and  told  them  that  if  they  wished  to 
sing  to  the  goddess  they  could  follow 
the  crowd,  and  ascend  any  of  the  build- 
ings they  wished.  They  thanked  the 
officer  for  his  kindness,  but  Carmia 
asked  Dacer  in  a  wondering  whisper 
how  the  policemen  knew  that  they  were 
not  residents  of  the  city. 

With  some  hesitation  they  ascended 
the  nearest  flight  of  steps,  and  reached 
a  pleasant  balcony  adorned  with  bright 
flowers  in  pots.  From  this  another  flight 
of  steps  led  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 
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On  reaching  the  top  they  found  them- 
selves in  an  assemblage  of  people  at- 
tired in  green  and  yellow  silk,  who 
stared  at  them  a  moment  in  solemn  sur- 
prise. A  number  of  them  held  in  their 
hands  a  peculiar  sort  of  horn  of  dismal 
sound,  and  Dacer,  observing  this,  kept 
his  beloved  flute  carefully  concealed  in 
his  bosom. 

They  looked  out  upon  the  city,  and 
beheld  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Far 
and  near  the  housetops  were  crowded 
with  people  attired  in  garments  of  every 
hue.  All  stood  silently  gazing  toward 
the  west.  At  their  feet  rolled  the  shin- 
ing waters  of  the  Zabycx,  and  beyond 
rose  the  dark  mass  of  Mount  Ruthia, 
crowned  with  the  bright  temple  of  Me- 
hera,  now  glorified  by  the  mellow  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Then  the  great 
bell  struck  three  notes,  and  as  the  gold- 
en sounds  ceased  a  prodigious  burst  of 
sound  from  thousands  of  voices  and 
musical  instruments  rose  on  the  evening 
breeze,  and  floated  upward  to  the  smil- 
ing goddess  of  the  sacred  mountain. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  and  clamor 
as  the  people  descended.  As  Dacer  and 
Carmia  reached  the  Promenade,  a  num- 
ber of  people  passed  them  at  a  rapid 
pace,  casting  apprehensive  looks  over 
their  shoulders.  They  wondered  for  a 
moment  at  this  until  they  observed  over 
the  right  ear  of  one  of  the  men  the 
worn  quill  which  distinguished  the  Let- 
ter-Man. They  knew  that  the  writers 
were  merely  retiring  as  usual  to  the 
suburbs,  until  the  verdict  of  the  public 
upon  their  work  was  known. 

Both  now  discovered  that  they  were 
very  hungry.  They  had  been  so  inter- 
ested in  the  novel  scenes  around  them 
that  they  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 
Dacer  felt  in  his  pocket  to  discover  if  a 
stray  coin  or  two  still  lingered  there. 
His  search  was  rewarded  by  a  gold 
piece  of  no  great  value,  and  Carmia 
took  this  and  went  in  search  of  a  shop 
where  eatables  were  sold.  She  soon  re- 
turned with  a  supply  of  fruit  and  bread, 


which  they  spread  on  the  seat  between 
them. 

The  light  slowly  faded  from  the  sky. 
As  the  shadows  deepened,  boys  ran 
along  the  Promenade  and  hung  silk  lan- 
terns of  many  colors  in  the  trees.  The 
balconies  and  houses  also  began  to 
gleam  with  lamps,  which  threw  a  soft 
light  on  the  walks  below.  The  Letter- 
Wall  was  illuminated  by  huge  swinging 
lamps,  and  a  great  throng  stood  before  it. 

Suddenly  Dacer's  face  assumed  a 
horrified  expression,  and-  his  eyes  be- 
came fixed  in  a  dreadful  stare.  Follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  gaze,  Carmia 
saw  a  man  standing  near,  regarding 
them  with  a  triumphant  and  vindictive 
look.  The  light  from  a  lantern  near  by 
fell  on  his  face,  and  Carmia  shrieked 
and  fell  back  on  the  seat.  It  was  Cale- 
din.  Presently  he  turned  and  disap- 
peared n  the  shrubbery. 

XI. 

THE   FLIGHT. 

"  THERE  is  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
said  Dacer,  rising  and  grasping  his 
crutches.  "  He  has  gone  to  get  the 
police,  and  if  I  am  once  arrested,  he  and 
his  assassins  will  swear  my  life  away. 
He  is  the  Patriarch  of  Napetoo,  and  I 
am  a  poor  peasant.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  his  smooth  tongue  and  engaging 
manners.  We  must  escape." 

In  a  panic  they  hurried  away  to  the 
northward  along  the  Promenade,  keep- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  balconies  so  as 
to  avoid  observation.  After  a  long,  hur- 
ried walk,  they  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  and  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  Dacer  was  much  wearied  by  his 
exertions,  and  they  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  on  a  large  rock  at  the  roadside. 
As  they  sat  there  looking  back  at  the 
brilliant  perspective  of  the  Promenade, 
they  saw  flaming  torches  darting  hither 
and  thither,  and  faint  shouts  were  borne 
to  their  ears. 
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"  They  are  after  us,"  said  Dacer,  "  but 
we  shall  escape  them  yet.  They  can 
not  tell  which  way  we  have  gone,  and 
will  spend  much  time  in  searching  the 
city.  So  let  us  rest  a  little  longer." 

Hut  Dacer  was  too  hasty  and  confi- 
dent in  his  conclusions.  The  flitting 
torches  suddenly  gathered  in  a  group  and 
approached  them  withastonishing  rapid- 
ity. They  had  hardly  time  to  rise  to 
their  feet  when  the  pursuers  were  so 
near  that  it  could  be  seen  they  were 
policemen,  some  very  tall,  and  some  very 
short,  and  each  one  endeavoring  to  out- 
run his  comrades. 

"  We  must  make  for  the  river,"  whis- 
pered Dacer.  "  It  is  our  only  chance. 
If  we  can  find  a  boat  we  are  safe." 

They  hurried  toward  the  river  as  si- 
lently as  possible.  The  policemen  came 
swiftly  along  the  road,  and  the  fugitives 
saw  with  apprehension  that  while  the 
tall  men  held  their  torches  high  in  the 
air,  the  short  men  held  theirs  close  to 
the  ground,  and  ran  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture. When  they  reached  the  rock  at 
the  wayside,  the  tall  men  ran  swiftly 
by  ;  but  the  short  men  paused,  examined 
the  ground  for  a  moment,  then  turned, 
and  came  on  their  track  with  a  murmur 
of  exultation. 

Dacer  and  Carmia  reached  the  river  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  their  pursuers. 
A  small  boat  was  secured  to  a  bush  on 
the  bank,  and  Dacer  hastily  tried  to 
untie  the  cord,  while  Carmia  got  in  and 
was  in  readiness  to  assist  him.  The 
rope  was  tied  securely,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  soon  to  loosen  the 
knot,  Dacer  exerted  his  strength  and 
broke  the  branch  to  which  the  cord  was 
attached. 

The  slight  delay  was  fatal.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  crawling  into  the  boat, 
when  the  foremost  policeman  rushed 
down  the  bank,  seized  him,  and  dragged 
him  backward.  The  boat,  meanwhile, 
was  caught  by  the  current  and  carried 
rapidly  away,  and  Carmia  filled  the  air 
with  cries  of  terror  and  despair. 


XII. 

THE   TEMPLE    OF    MEHERA. 

CARMIA  was  borne  swiftly  along,  over- 
whelmed by  the  terrible  danger  in  which 
she  had  left  Dacer.  The  group  of  flicker- 
ing torches  on  the  bank  was  soon  left 
far  behind.  She  sat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  staring  at  the  distant  flake  of 
light  on  the  dark  shore  until  it  disap- 
peared. She  then  saw  that  she  was 
floating  through  the  city,  which  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  beauty  and  splendor. 
Long  rows  of  colored  lanterns  illum- 
inated the  Promenade  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  through  the  trees  bright 
rays  streamed  from  balconies  and  win- 
dows. The  Letter- Wall  loomed  up  with 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple stood  before  it.  Their  boisterous 
laughter  came  across  the  water,  mingled 
with  the  hum  of  voices,  and  music,  and 
song. 

Carmia's  distress  was  too  deep  to 
permit  her  to  appreciate  this  brilliant 
scene;  her  only  thought  was  to  reach 
the  bank  and  find  means  to  rescue 
Dacer.  On  examining  the  boat,  she 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  there  were 
no  oars,  and  that  she  could  only  float 
with  the  current.  She  felt  a  thrill  of 
terror  at  the  thought  that  she  might  be 
carried  out  to  sea  in  the  frail  skiff. 

Then  a  great  mass  loomed  up  before 
her  in  the  darkness.  It  was  the  bridge. 
It  seemed  to  approach,  and  towered 
above  her  terrifically.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  heard  the  rush  of  the  river 
around  the  piers.  She  knew  that  if  the 
boat  struck  she  would  die.  There  was 
a  hoarse  sobbing  and  lapping  of  water, 
which  quickly  died  away,  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  the  bridge  was  gone. 
The  boat  swept  on,  until  the  city  was 
left  far  behind,  and  the  banks  were 
dark  and  silent.  She  was  in  the  great 
bend,  which  the  river  made  before  flow- 
ing directly  to  the  sea.  She  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  portentous  moan  of  the 
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breakers  on  the  coast,  and  her  heart 
was  filled  with  terror  at  the  sound. 

A  happy  thought  occurred  to  her. 
The  boat  had  but  one  seat,  a  narrow 
thwart  in  the  middle.  This  she  quickly 
tore  from  its  fastenings  to  use  as  a 
paddle.  With  this  awkward  implement 
her  progress  toward  the  bank  was  very 
slow.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  it,  had  she  not 
been  assisted  by  an  eddy,  which  set  in 
toward  the  shore.  The  boat  was  caught 
in  this  and  carried  round  with  speed, 
and  as  it  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
bank  Carmia  jumped  ashore. 

The  spot  where  she  landed  seemed 
lonely  and  deserted.  A  few  large  trees 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  she 
ascended  and  sat  down  on  the  ground 
beneath  them.  She  could  see  no  houses 
near,  but  the  scent  of  orange  groves 
hung  in  the  air.  Not  far  from  the  river 
a  dark  mountain  rose,  crowned  with  a 
great  white  edifice,  which  seemed  to 
emit  a  dim  radiance.  This  she  recog- 
nized as  Mount  Ruthia  and  the  temple 
of  Mehera. 

The  eastern  sky  began  to  brighten, 
and  soon  the  moon  rose  like  a  disk  of 
burnished  silver.  The  river  sparkled 
and  the  orchards  and  fields  smiled  in  the 
pure  light.  The  temple  on  the  moun- 
tain towered  in  snowy  splendor.  Carmia 
gazed  at  it  for  a  long  time  with  deep 
awe  and  kindling  hope. 

"It  is  said,"  she  soliloquized,  "that 
they  who  are  in  distress  are  made  glad 
by  entering  the  temple  of  Mehera.  I 
will  ascend  the  sacred  mountain  ;  I  will 
kneel  at  her  feet,  and  implore  her  pity 
and  her  aid." 

Inspired  by  this  comforting  resolu- 
tion, she  rose  and  walked  rapidly  toward 
the  mountain.  She  passed  through 
groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  ; 
through  vineyards,  and  across  grassy 
meadows.  At  last,  after  penetrating  a 
thicket  of  fragrant  bushes,  she  emerged 
on  a  broad,  well  traveled  road, — evi- 
dently the  highway  from  Bulullicoo  to 


Mount  Ruthia.  As  she  entered  this 
road,  she  saw  an  old  man  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  the  city.  His 
white  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  and  his  long  white  hair 
and  beard  gave  him  a  most  venerable 
appearance.  He  carried  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  was  indulging  in  a  soliloquy 
as  he  walked.  He  paused  when  he  saw 
Carmia,  and  regarded  her  with  kindly 
looks. 

"  Good  father,"  said  Carmia,  with  deep 
respect,  "  is  this  the  way  to  the  temple 
of  Mehera?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  this  is  the  way.  But 
why  do  you  seek  Mount  Ruthia  at  this 
late  hour  ? " 

"  I  am  in  trouble.  I  am  going  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  our  gracious  goddess." 

"  In  trouble,  my  child  ?  Then  you  are 
wise  to  seek  the  joyful  temple  of  Mehe- 
ra. Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  way.  I  am  the  Keeper  of  the  Tem- 
ple." 

As  they  ascended  the  road,  which 
wound  completely  around  the  mountain, 
and  rose  gradually  above  the  plain,  a 
very  beautiful  panorama  was  spread  be- 
fore them  :  the  brilliant  city,  the  shin- 
ing river,  the  rich  expanse  of  orchards 
and  fields  sweeping  away  to  the  distant 
hills,  all  in  the  pure,  pale  splendor  of 
the  moon. 

As  they  walked,  the  Keeper  told  Car- 
mia that  among  his  duties  that  of  fore- 
telling the  weather  was  not  the  least 
important  ;  and  that  he  had  just  been  to 
Bulullicoo  to  inform  the  King  of  a 
change  of  weather  which  he  felt  as- 
sured was  about  to  take  place.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  acquired  great  skill 
by  observing  the  direction  of  winds  and 
the  appearance  of  clouds  ;  and  also  by 
noting  the  habits  of  birds  and  insects, 
whose  instinct  led  them  to  prepare  for 
weather  changes.  He  told  her  also 
that  he  had  been  a  hunter  in  his  youth, 
and  had  once  been  attacked  and  man- 
gled by  a  wounded  bear ;  and  he  now 
considered  his  old  wounds  to  be  valua- 
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ble  possessions,  as  they  always  informed 
him  when  a  storm  was  approaching, 
aided  with  a  triumphant  air  that  by 
these  various  aids  he  had  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  beard  almost  entire. 

They  reached  the  summit  at  last,  and 
stood  before  an  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  doors  were  open,  and  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  led  up  to  them.  After 
invoking  a  blessing  on  her,  the  Keeper 
entered  his  dwelling  near  by. 

Carmia,  with  a  fast-beating  heart, 
slowly  ascended  the  stone  steps  and  en- 
tered the  temple.  It  was  filled  with  a 
shimmering,  mysterious  radiance,  which 
almost  dimmed  the  moonlight  that 
streamed  through  high  windows,  and 
fell  in  broad  bars  on  the  floor  and  walls. 
In  the  center  stood  the  statue  of  Me- 
hera  on  a  golden  pedestal,  that  rose  from 
a  dark  chasm  in  the  pavement  of  the 
temple.  The  face  was  grand  and  love- 
ly, and  wore  a  smile  of  such  potent 
cheerfulness  that  it  seemed  of  itself  to 
fill  the  temple  with  light.  On  seeing 
this  majestic  and  beautiful  figure,  Car- 
mia paused  and  held  her  breath,  for  the 
statue  seemed  about  to  speak.  Indeed, 
so  expressive  was  the  face,  that  she 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  : — 

"  Grieve  no  more,  my  child.  Troubles 
shall  vanish,  and  joy  will  come.  Be 
haf>f>y." 

In  a  transport  of  sudden  happiness 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  wept  joyfully. 
She  neither  told  her  grief,  nor  poured 
forth  supplications  for  aid,  for  her  sor- 
row had  vanished.  She  remained  for  a 
time  in  delicious  meditation.  The  future 
held  no  shadow,  and  joy  seemed  near 
at  hand.  Then  starting  up,  full  of  cour- 
age and  strength,  she  raised  her  arms 
to  the  goddess  in  mute  thanksgiving, 
and  slowly  retired  to  the  outer  world 
again. 

XIII. 

1111     STRANGE    MEN   OF   THE   WOOD. 

ON   reaching  the  open   air,  Carmia 


found,  to  her  surprise,  that  the  brilliant 
scene  was  darkened.  Heavy  clouds 
swept  across  the  sky  obscuring  the 
moon,  and  she  remembered  the  Keeper's 
prophecy  about  the  weather.  A  chilly 
wind  swept  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain and  caused  her  to  draw  her  cloak 
more  closely  about  her.  She  hastened 
to  descend  to  the  plain  before  the  storm 
should  burst.  It  became  darker  as  she 
hurried  down  the  winding  road,  and  at 
times  a  drop  of  rain  struck  her  cheek. 

She  reached  the  plain  and  made  her 
way  with  all  possible  speed  toward  Bu- 
lullicoo.  Soon  a  vast  black  cloud  hid 
the  moon  and  threw  a  deep  gloom  over 
the  earth.  She  hastened  on  ;  but  as 
the  moon  again  rode  forth,  she  saw  that 
she  was  entering  a  dark  wood.  This 
did  not  alarm  her,  for  she  supposed  that 
she  would  soon  emerge  and  enter  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  But  the  wood  grew 
darker  and  the  road  fainter  as  she  went 
on.  She  might  have  despaired  and 
turned  back,  but  sweet  and  comforting 
thoughts  of  her  visit  to  the  temple  en- 
couraged her  to  fresh  exertions. 

At  last  the  road  entirely  disappeared, 
and  she  found  herself  in  a  wilderness  of 
rocks,  underbrush,  and  fallen  trees.  The 
clouds  hung  low  and  threatening,  a 
hollow-sounding  wind  bowed  the  tree- 
tops,  and  thickening  raindrops  pattered 
on  the  leaves.  The  gloom  was  dense, 
and  the  woods  seemed  full  of  hideous 
shapes.  After  bravely  overcoming 
many  difficulties  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  road  again,  Carmia  was  at  last 
on  the  verge  of  despair.  She  extricated 
herself  from  a  thorny  thicket  only  to 
fall  headlong  over  a  log  into  a  fen  of 
nettles  and  foul  weeds.  Bruised  and 
stung  and  hopelessly  lost,  she  sat  down 
and  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  to  re- 
proach Mehera  for  deceiving  her  with 
false  hopes. 

As  she  sat  in  rain  and  darkness  be- 
moaning her  fate,  a  light  appeared  at  a 
distance  in  the  forest,  moving  in  an 
eccentric  manner.  It  seemed  to  ap- 
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proach,  sometimes  vanishing,  and  again 
merging  into  view  at  some  nearer 
point.  Carmia  watched  the  mystical 
flame  with  great  apprehension,  for  she 
thought  it  was  carried  by  some  of  the 
malicious  sprites  that  were  said  to  in- 
habit the  forests  of  the  country.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  she 
perceived  that  it  was  a  torch  borne  by 
one  of  a  party  of  wild-looking  men 
who  were  hurrying  swiftly  and  silently 
toward  her.  They  were  wrapped  in 
cloaks  made  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  their  long  hair  fell  on  their  shoul- 
ders. As  they  approached,  Carmia 
crouched  to  the  ground  in  terror  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  mantle.  There 
was  a  sudden  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, and  hoarse  voices  said, — 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  lady!" 

"  How  came  she  here  ? " 

"  Is  she  alive  ? " 

Carmia,  wofully  frightened,  sat  up, 
uncovered  her  face,  and  saw  the  men 
standing  about  her  with  looks  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  man  with 
the  torch.  "  Why  are  you  here  in  this 
wild  forest  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  Carmia,  in  tremulous 
tones,  "  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered 
hither  in  the  darkness.  If  I  had  money, 
I  would  give  it  to  you." 

She  wept  afresh.  The  leader  made 
haste  to  reassure  her. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  madam.  Believe 
me,  we  are  not  robbers.  Some  tristful 
spirit  must  have  guided  you  hither,  for 
you  have  entered  the  abiding  place  of 
woe.  Arise,  and  come  with  us  to  our 
encampment.  We  have  many  comrades 
who  will  bestow  on  you  their  warmest 
sympathy.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  we 
are,  but  perhaps  our  Chief  will  do  so. 
Come  without  fear,  for  we  are  all  cham- 
pions of  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed." 

An  intense  curiosity  overcame  Car- 
mia's  fears,  so  she  did  not  resist  when 
they  gently  raised  her  from  the  ground 
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and  led  her  by  a  winding  path  through 
the  forest.  The  "scenery  grew  wilder, 
and  the  flaring  torch  threw  grotesque 
shadows  on  huge  trees  and  towering 
rocks.  They  were  penetrating  the  re- 
moter depths  of  the  wilderness,  and 
approaching  the  hills,  as  the  broken 
character  of  the  ground  showed.  Car- 
mia was  sometimes  assailed  with  mis- 
givings as  to  the  honesty  of  her  com- 
panions ;  but  a  glance  at  their  faces 
disarmed  her  suspicions,  for  she  read 
in  them  nothing  but  kindness. 

She  saw  a  flickering  light  playing  on 
the  trees  ahead,  and  presently  they 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  wild  vale. 
Through  the  thick  bushes  could  be  seen 
the  sparkle  of  a  fire  below,  and  the 
minor  notes  of  a  mournful  song  floated 
up  to  them.  They  descended  a  steep, 
narrow  path,  and  soon  entered  the  cir- 
cle of  firelight.  The  place  was  a  little 
secluded  valley,  encompassed  by  woods 
and  crags.  Around  a  huge  fire  of  logs 
were  sitting  or  lying  at  least  a  hundred 
men,  who  started  up  in  attitudes  of  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  the  stranger.  As 
Carmia  ollowed  her  guides  to  the  fire, 
a  tall  old  man  rose  to  his  feet.  His  hair 
and  beard  were  white,  his  countenance 
kind  and  benignant.  He  wore  a  thread- 
bare white  cloak,  —  an  evidence  of  for- 
mer wealth. 

"  Whom  have  you  brought  to  our  vale 
of  woe,  Mr.  Period  ? "  he  asked  of  the 
leader. 

"A  lady  in  distress,"  answered  Period. 

"It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Chief.  "We 
offer  our  warmest  sympathy,  and  bid 
her  welcome  to  our  encampment." 

So  saying,  he  advanced,  and  grace- 
fully touched  her  toe  with  his  worn  san- 
dal, according  to  the  old  school  Bululli- 
can  etiquette.  Then  taking  her  hand, 
he  led  her  to  his  own  seat  against  the 
trunk  of  a  mighty  oak  tree. 

"  Rest,  fair  lady,"  he  said.  "  Be  as- 
sured we  will  assist  you  with  every 
means  in  our  power.  Be  not  afraid 
among  us.  Though 'we  hide  in  the  wil- 
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derness  and  sleep  under  the  stars,  we 
are  not  criminals.  You  will  find  in  each 
one  here  a  friend  and  defender." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,"  replied 
Carmia,  surprised  and  comforted  by 
the  generous  words.  "  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  ;  but  alas !  I  fear 
that  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  help 
me." 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  men  ran 
forward,  and  fell  to  his  knees  at  Car- 
mia's  feet. 

"O,  madam,"  he  cried,  "do  you  re- 
member one  who  can  never  forget 
you  ? " 

Carmia  recognized  the  poor  fugitive 
whom  she  had  assisted  when  he  was 
fleeing  from  Bulullicoo. 

"  You  helped  me  when  I  was  in  dead- 
ly danger,"  cried  the  man.  "  Command 
me  forever,  and  I  will  prove  my  grati- 
tude." 

A  loud  burst  of  applause  came  from 
the  assembly. 

"  You  have  now  a  still  stronger  claim 
upon  us,"  said  the  Chief,  when  quiet 
was  again  restored.  "  We  have  all  oc- 
cupied a  high  position  in  Bulullico  ;  but 
an  exacting  and  merciless  populace  has 
driven  us  from  our  native  city  forever. 
You  see  before  you  a  band  of  unfortu- 
nate Letter-Men,  who  have  fled  for  their 
lives  before  a  vengeful  people,  and  wan- 
dered in  misery  on  the  desert.  We  met 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains,  and 
formed  an  association  for  mutual  help 
and  protection.  We  sought  this  lonely 
spot,  as  near  our  beloved  city  as  we 
dared  go,  and  here  we  spend  our  lives 
in  sorrowful  exile.  We  do  not  fear  dis- 
covery, as  this  forest  is  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  sprites  and  fairies,  and  no 
one  ever  ventures  into  its  depths.  Now 
tell  us  your  trouble,  and  we  will  help 
you  if  possible." 

The  wind  moaned  in  the  forest ;  the 
fire  crackled  and  sent  a  myriad  of  sparks 
whirling  skyward,  and  the  wild,  haggard 
men  crowded  about  Carmia  as  in  a  low 
voice  she  told  her  sad  tale. 


XIV. 

THE   TRIAL. 

DACER  was  dragged  from  the  boat, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  little  policemen.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  city  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  tall  policemen,  who  had  run 
blindly  on,  and  who  were  greatly  cha- 
grined at  the  success  of  their  rivals. 
Taunting  words  passed  between  the  two 
parties,  and  at  one  time  Dacer  thought 
the  quarrel  would  end  in  downright 
hostilities. 

They  marched  along  the  crowded 
Promenade,  where  the  people  stood  on 
benches  and  climbed  trees  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  prisoner ;  and  on  every 
side  he  heard  loud  congratulations  that 
such  a  desperate  criminal  had  been 
caught.  He  was  taken  to  a  Judge's 
court  in  the  Colonnade,  and  immediate- 
ly placed  on  trial,  for  the  Bulullicans 
did  not  believe  in  a  delay  of  justice. 

The  court  was  a  large,  open  place 
with  a  high  seat  at  one  side  for  the 
Judge.  It  was  lighted  by  large  golden 
lamps,  which  flickered  and  swung  in 
the  breeze.  The  Judge  before  whom 
he  was  taken  was  a  large,  pompou 
man,  with  such  a  severe  countenance 
that  criminals  who  were  brought  before 
him  sometimes  died  of  fear.  The  oily 
and  obsequious  Caledin  appeared  as 
prosecutor.  A  great  crowd  thronged 
the  court. 

The  trial  proceeded.  Caledin  made 
his  plausible  and  artful  accusation,  and 
offered  to  produce  witnesses  from  Nape- 
too  to  prove  all  his  charges.  When 
these  witnesses  appeared  they  proved 
to  be  the  two  tall,  pale  assassins  who 
had  amputated  Dacer's  foot. 

In  vain  were  Dacer's  frantic  denials, 
and  fierce  accusations  against  the  wit- 
nesses. He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  thrown  into  the  Zabycx  on 
the  morrow  with  a  ponderous  weight 
attached  to  his  foot. 
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A  murmur  of  approval  was  heard,  and 
the  people  began  to  disperse,  although 
many  remained  to  stare  at  the  convicted 
criminal.  The  Judge  descended  majes- 
tically from  his  seat,  and  moved  away, 
escorted  by  policemen.  Dacer  was  led 
from  the  court,  and  allowed  to  sit  on  a 
bench  beside  two  large  stone  pillars.  A 
little  policeman  was  stationed  to  watch 
him,  as  that  faction  of  the  force  had  cap- 
tured the  prisoner.  It  was  customary  to 
bind  ferocious  condemned  criminals  to 
the  pillars  with  a  golden  chain,  but  on 
account  of  Dacer's  crippled  condition 
that  precaution  was  omitted. 

A  huge  golden  lamp  hung  near  by, 
and  threw  a  weird,  fitful  light  around. 
The  hum  in  the  city  gradually  died 
away,  and  the  Promenade  was  deserted. 
The  vast  Colonnade  was  gloomy  and  si- 
lent. At  intervals,  dim  swinging  lamps 
made  little  circles  of  light.  There  were 
no  signs  of  life,  except  here  and  there  a 
gigantic  policeman  on  his  distant  beat. 

Dacer  leaned  against  a  pillar  and  med- 
itated gloomily.  He  feared  that  Car- 
mia  had  perished  in  the  river  or  the  sea, 
and  in  his  sorrow  he  cared  little  for  life. 
Then  the  hope  that  she  had  escaped 
made  him  long  for  life  and  freedom, 
that  he  might  find  and  protect  her.  It 
troubled  him  deeply  that  he  was  to  die 
as  a  criminal,  and  he  bitterly  thought 
of  the  ingratitude  and  villainy  of  Cale- 
din. 

After  awhile  the  moon  rose,  and  the 
Colonnade  was  dimly  illuminated  as  the 
chaste  rays  beamed  from  the  eastern 
heavens.  But  soon  the  sky  was  over- 
cast, and  the  shadows  crept  in  darker 
than  before.  A  chilly  wind  swept  through 
the  Colonnade,  swinging  the  lamps,  and 
making  a  fantastic  shadow-dance  on  the 
pillars  and  pavement.  Dacer  shivered 
and  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him.  He 
tried  vainly  to  sleep.  At  last  he  fell 
into  a  profound  reverie. 

Cumulatively  the  figure  of  a  girl  ap- 
peared to  him  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  a  pillar.  He  thought  it  was  an  image 


of  his  dream,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  hasti- 
ly. The  policeman  caught  the  sudden 
motion,  and  looked  suspiciously  about 
him.  The  figure  disappeared  behind 
the  pillar,  and  Dacer  pretended  to  sleep. 
Presently  it  reappeared  ;  and  when  the 
guard  had  passed  out  of  the  range  of 
vision  in  his  walk,  it  stepped  forward 
into  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  Dacer  at 
once  recognized  Idea,  the  tall  peasant 
girl  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  She 
laid  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  made  a 
threatening  gesture  toward  the  police- 
man. Then  she  glided  back  and  van- 
ished in  the  shadows. 

Dacer's  heart  leaped  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  one  true  friend  near  him. 
The  stormy  wind  increased,  and  a  sharp 
dash  of  rain  came  pattering  down.  He 
was  on  the  alert,  for  he  felt  sure,  from 
the  energetic  character  of  Idea,  that  a 
rescue  would  be  attempted. 

To  his  listening  ears  there  came  a  shrill 
cry  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Prom- 
enade. The  sentinel  started  and  list- 
ened. There  was  a  confused  clamor,  and 
furious  shouts,  coming  swiftly  nearer  and 
nearer  and  swelling  into  a  hideous  tu- 
mult. They  heard  the  sound  of  running 
feet  and  the  uproar  of  a  desperate  com- 
bat. Dark  forms  came  flying  along  the 
Promenade,  and  torches  flashed  hither 
and  thither.  A  terrified  crowd  of  police- 
men were  fleeing  before  a  strange  band 
of  wild-looking  men,  who  filled  the  air 
with  dreadful  shouts,  and  struck  down 
every  adversary  within  their  reach. 
Their  long  hair  and  shaggy  cloaks  flew 
backward  as  they  ran.  Their  fierce  ap- 
pearance filled  their  opponents  with  hor- 
ror. 

Four  of  the  furious  strangers  came 
rushing  through  the  Colonnade  toward 
Dacer  and  his  guard.  The  latter  gazed 
at  them  for  an  instant,  and  then  fled 
with  wonderful  speed.  Dacer  expected 
to  be  killed  at  once  ;  but  the  strangers 
looked  at  him  sharply,  raised  him  to  his 
feet,  gave  him  his  crutches,  and  point- 
ing backward,  said, — 
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"  Escape ! " 

Then  they  darted  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
sentinel. 

Dacer  stood  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  his  strange  deliver- 
ance ;  but  hearing  light,  hasty  footsteps, 
he  turned,  and  Carmia  clasped  him  in 
her  arms. 

"  Come  quickly  ! "  she  cried.  "  They 
are  our  friends,  but  I  cannot  explain 
now.  We  must  escape  at  once." 

They  hurried  away,  out  on  the  Prom- 
enade under  the  dripping  trees.  A  ter- 
rible hubbub  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  they  knew  that  their  rescuers  were 
engaged  in  a  fearful  conflict  with  the 
ever-increasing  force  of  policemen.  The 
whole  city  was  alarmed.  Lights  were 
flashing  from  the  houses,  and  a  stream 
of  men  began  to  pour  down  the  stair- 
ways and  rush  toward  the  scene  of  com- 
bat. The  balconies  were  crowded  with 
women  and  children,  who  filled  the  air 
with  cries  of  alarm.  Dacer  and  Carmia 
hastened  along,  keeping  close  to  the 
river  bank,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crowd, 
which  was  rushing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Dacer  could  go  but  slowly,  and 
began  to  despair. 

"  I  fear,  Carmia,  that  I  can  never 
escape  on  crutches,"  he  said.  <rDo  you 
hasten  on,  and  I  will  follow  as  fast  as 
possible.  If  they  capture  you,  your  fate 
will  be  the  same  as  mine.  It  is  the  law 
in  regard  to  rescuing  prisoners." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  you  again,  Dacer," 
replied  Carmia.  "If  we  are  captured, 
and  must  die,  we  will  die  together." 

"  If  we  only  had  a  boat,"  sighed  Dacer, 
"  we  could  easily  escape." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Carmia.  "  Let 
us  find  one." 

They  descended,  and  searched  the 
river  bank,  but  they  found  no  boat.  The 
sound  of  conflict  had  suddenly  ceased, 
but  a  muffled  roar  came  from  the  aroused 
populace,  and  the  fugitives  felt  the  most 
dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  brave  champions. 

As  they  again  ascended   the  bank, 


they  were  horrified  to  see  a  large  party 
of  policemen  hurry  by  with  torches. 
In  the  other  direction  they  could  see 
parties  advancing  toward  them,  search- 
ing every  part  of  the  Promenade.  It 
was  useless  to  continue  their  flight,  and 
in  despair  they  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

The  policemen  approached  from  both 
directions.  Suddenly  Carmia  sprang  up. 

"There  is  one  more  chance,"  she 
whispered.  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  it 
before  ? " 

A  heavy  bench  stood  near  by.  She 
seized  it,  with  wonderful  strength,  and 
dragged  it  down  the  bank  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  police  were  near  enough  to 
hear  the  noise,  and  came  hurrying  along 
the  bank,  holding  their  torches  high  in 
the  air. 

"Whence  came  that  noise?"  cried  a 
loud  voice. 

"Here's  a  bench  gone!"  yelled  an- 
other. 

They  saw  that  it  had  been  dragged 
down  the  bank,  and  flashed  their  torches 
along  the  track.  Dacer  and  Carmia 
were  just  pushing  off  from  shore  in 
their  novel  craft.  A  great  shout  arose, 
and  the  policemen  rushed  to  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  but  the  fugitives  were 
beyond  their  reach,  and  floating  rapidly 
down  stream. 

A  tremendous  excitement  now  en- 
sued. The  people  crowded  the  bank 
with  thousands  of  torches,  which  threw 
a  crimson  light  over  the  river.  The 
policemen  rushed  wildly  along,  and  the 
fugitives  soon  saw,  with  dismay,  that 
they  were  crowding  into  boats  and  bar- 
ges, and  putting  out  to  intercept  them. 

"Carmia,"  said  Dacer  lightly,  "is 
not  this  a  grand  triumphal  pageant  ? 
See,  both  shores  and  the  great  bridge 
are  ablaze  with  torches.  Did  you  ever 
dream,  when  we  were  at  Napetoo,  that 
we  would  ever  reach  such  fame  and  dis- 
tinction?" 

"  O,  that  we  were  back  again  in  our 
little  garden  by  the  river,"  sighed 
Carmia. 
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"  Let  us  enjoy  this  while  we  may," 
said  Dacer  ironically,  as  he  saw  the 
boats  skimming  over  the  water,  "for  I 
fear  it  will  be  as  brief  as  it  is  brilliant." 

They  were  not  far  above  the  great 
bridge  when  the  boats  intercepted  them. 
It  was,  as  usual,  a  race  between  the 
two  police  parties.  There  were  two 
boats  in  the  lead  containing  rival  crews, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  doubtfu  which 
would  reach  the  fugitives  first.  The 


small  men,  unfortunately,  had  over- 
loaded their  boat,  so  that  as  they  ap- 
proached and  moved  about  preparing 
to  seize  the  prisoners,  it  suddenly  turned 
bottom  up,  and  plunged  them  all  in  the 
river.  Immediately  the  tall  men  in  the 
other  boat  seized  Dacer  and  Carmia, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  shore, 
leaving  their  unfortunate  rivals  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  boats  of  their  com- 
panions. 

Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 


[CONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 


AWAKENING. 

FAR  off,  where  mist  and  love  are  born, 
The  sleeping  south  wind  woke  at  morn, 
And  from  those  unknown  shadow  lands 
Bore  hitherward  with  tender  hands 
The  pregnant  clouds,  and  new-born  showers 
Kissed  all  the  thirsty  earth  with  flowers. 

The  longing,  listening  meadow-lark 
Heard  whispers  sweet  of  love,  for  hark  ! 
From  ground  and  fence  with  swelling  throat, 
He  pipes  with  joyous,  liquid  note. 

The  white  oak  drops  its  leaves  to  show 
To  lovers  fain,  the  mistletoe ; 
And  night  is  powerless  to  tame 
The  passion  of  the  poppy's  flame. 

A  blithe  and  care-free  maiden  hears 
The  lark,  the  passing  south  wind's  sigh  ; 
In  deepened  eyes  new  founts  of  tears 
And  tenderness,  discovered  lie. 


Albert  W.  Smith. 
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ETC. 


IN  the  course  of  a  service  that  is  rather  long,  as 
magazine  editorships  go,  — for  we  as  a  craft,  are  apt 
to  feel  ourselves  drained  by  the  time  the  Sabbatical 
year  comes  round,  and  to  think  both  editor  and 
magazine  would  be  the  better  for  a  change, — the 
editor  of  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  never  in 
person,  so  to  speak,  addressed  the  readers  of  this 
department.  When  that  was  to  be  said  which  ex- 
pressed the  individual  rather  than  the  magazine  in 
its  settled  lines  of  opinion,  it  has  seemed  best  to  say 
it  like  any  other  contributor,  over  a  contributor's 
signature.  I  enter  ETC.  personally  today,  however, 
the  more  cordially  to  introduce  to  the  friendship  of 
readers  my  successor,  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

Mr.  Wildman  comes  to  the  editorship  of  THE 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  with  literary  and  journalistic 
experience  and  that  of  active  public  life.  Formerly 
United  States  Consul  at  Singapore,  and  at  Barmen, 
Germany,  and  more  recently  United  States  World's 
Fair  Commissioner  for  Straits  Settlements  and  Bor- 
neo, he  is  also  known  as  a  writer  of  sketches  and 
stories  in  various  Eastern  journals, — Harpers'  Week- 
ly, St.  Nicholas,  The  Youths'  Companion,  and  others. 
It  emphasizes  the  character  of  THE  OVERLAND  as  the 
magazine  of  the  whole  far  West, — of  the  great  Pacific 
and  Rocky  Mountain  region, — that  Mr.  Wildman  is 


not,  (save  by  proxy  of  marriage  connection,)  a  Cali- 
fornian  of  long  standing,  but  for  some  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Idaho,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  Boise  City,  and  active  in  public  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  delegates  to  Washington  that 
secured  the  admission  of  Idaho  to  statehood.  He 
brings  enthusiasm  and  courage,  and  the  promise  of 
new  popularity  and  prosperity  to  the  magazine. 

In  resigning  the  guardianship  of  the  famous  griz- 
zly to  other  hands,  I  linger  to  say,  that  while  un- 
doubtedly at  times  a  wearying  and  difficult  charge, 
he  is  an  animal  that  one  grows  attached  to.  Not 
only  his  immediate  guardians,  but  the  contributors 
and  readers  of  the  magazine  have  realized,  I  think, 
this  trait  in  his  somewhat  marked  and  individual 
character.  I  trust  that  he  will  continue  to  inspire, 
as  he  has  inspired  in  the  past,  a  faithful  sectional 
loyalty,  not  out  of  keeping  with  a  cosmopolitan  lib- 
erality. 

Except  in  the  transference  of  the  principal  edito- 
rial and  business  responsibility  to  new  hands,  the 
conduct  of  THE  OVERLAND  will  not  be  materially 
changed.  The  retiring  editor  will,  for  the  present 
at  least,  continue  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  liter- 
ary management. 

Milicent  W.  Shinn. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.1 

IT  is  suitable  in  a  number  given  over  to  Exposi- 
tion matters  to  include  a  review  of  a  book  brought 
forth  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  departments  of 
the  great  Chicago  Exposition.  The  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  was  a  new  feature  in  World's 
Fairs, — indeed,  so  far  as  the  modern  world  is  con- 
cerned it  was  a  new  idea,  without  regard  to  its  con- 
nection with  anything.  Not  since  the  old  ecumen- 
ical councils,  had  there  been  an  attempt  to  bring 
together  even  the  Christian  world  in  a  parliament 
that  should  embrace  the  whole  orbis  terramm.  But 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  flushed  by  its  conquests  in 
material  things,  elated  over  its  success  in  gaining  the 
Exposition  over  all  competitors,  there  were  men  that 
did  not  fear  to  rush  in  where  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 

1  The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  Edited  by 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.  Vols.  2  Chicago  :  The 
Parliament  Publishing  Company :  1893. 


terbury  feared  to  tread.  Accordingly,  these  com- 
mercial gentlemen  in  checkered  trousers  sent  invita- 
tions to  learned  Brahmins  of  Benares  and  Parsees  of 
Bombay ;  to  Buddhists,  and  Confucians,  and  Shin- 
toists,  of  Japan,  and  China,  and  Ceylon  ;  to  Jains  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  followers  of  -Islam  in  Constan- 
tinople; to  Greek  prelates  and  Romish  dignitaries, 
representative  men  in  all  the  leading  sects  of  all  the 
chief  religions  of  the  world,  to  come  to  Chicago,  and 
talk  over  together  their  faiths,  their  achievements, 
and  their  aspirations.  And  they  came;  so  that  on 
the  opening  day  the  great  platform  of  the  Hall  of 
Columbus  was  crowded  with  such  an  assembly  as 
the  world  had  never  seen.  Gorgeous  robes  and 
sackcloth,  the  flowing  garments  of  the  Orient  and 
the  black  broadcloth  of  the  West, — a  coup  de  theatre 
calculated  to  impress  even  a  Chicago  public. 

And  here,  for  seventeen  days,  sessions  were  held 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  and  the  leaders  of 
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modern  religions  presented  papers  showing  in  large 
the  whole  present  state  of  man's  thought  concerning 
the  Infinite: 

When  a  newsboy  in  the  street  cries  in  your  hear- 
ing his  extra,  with  "  all  about  the  murder  and  sui- 
cide," you  know  that  the  "  aU  "  means  a  scare-head 
or  two,  and  perhaps  a  column,  leaded,  about  the  new 
sensation.  It  is  in  no  such  sense  that  Dr.  Barrows' 
book  contains  "  all  about  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions." Seldom  has  any  non-official  body  had  so 
full — and  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  so  accurate — a 
record  of  its  deliberations  published.  The  papers 
are  given  verbatim,  or  nearly  so,  and  all  the  occur- 
rences are  set  down  with  an  impartial  hand. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  papers 
contain  much  that  is  absolutely  new, — indeed,  their 
purpose  was  to  present  to  the  Parliament  the  views 
held  by  the  multitudes  which  the  speakers  repre- 
sented. But  it  would  require  long  research  and 
weary  days  to  find  in  printed  books  the  material  for 
so  good  a  conspectus  of  the  whole  religious  thought 
of  today  as  is  contained  in  the  1600  pages  of  Doctor 
Barrows's  two  large  volumes. 

Doctor  Barrows  was  the  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  was  due 
its  assembling  and  successful  conduct.  It  is  fitting, 
then,  that  the  man  broad-minded  enough  to  have 
formed  the  plan,  and  fair  enough  to  have  presided 
acceptably  over  so  incongruous  an  assembly,  should 
set  down  the  lasting  record  of  it.  The  work  is  well 
done,  as  all  must  admit,  whether  they  consider  the 
Parliament  the  harbinger  of  the  immediate  millen- 
nium, or  a  monstrous  coquetting  with  heathenism, — 
and  both  judgments  have  been  made  of  it. 

To  this  present  reviewer  both  these  views  seem  to 
be  unjust.  The  "  happy  family  "  of  the  circus  does 
not  indicate  by  its  harmony  that  cats  shall  eat  rats 
and  wolves  shall  worry  kids  no  more;  but  it  does 
show  that  both  cats  and  wolves  can  be  educated  not 
to  prey  upon  the  lesser  animals:  and  so  in  course  of 
time — and  the  group  on  the  Parliament  platform 
proves  it — the  sects  may  be  taught  to  show  at  least 
an  outward  respect  for  the  opinions  of  other  bodies 
of  believers, — even  smaller  churches. 

And  equally  at  fault  are  the  Christian  believers 
who  think  that  Doctor  Barrows  and  his  coadjutors 
did  a  wicked  and  Lord-denying  act  when  they  asked 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  even  men  that  stood 
up  and  blessed  the  assembly  in  the  name  of  a  hun- 
dred gods,  to  come  to  this  Parliament  and  reason 
with  them. 

"Light  has  no  fellowship  with  darkness,"  is  the 
cry  of  these  men.  True,  certainly,  and  yet  surely 
it  is  not  the  light  that  fears  the  contact. 

But  this  is  a  review  of  Doctor  Barrows's  book,  and 
not  an  essay  on  the  Parliament.  It  is  the  chief 
merit  of  the  book  that  it  is  so  nearly  the  Parliament 
itself,  that  to  review  the  book  is  to  discuss  the  Par- 
liament. 

The  practical   questions  of  book-making  in  this 


undertaking  have  been  fairly  solved.  The  two  vol- 
umes are  bulky  and  hard  to  handle,  it  is  true;  but 
the  popular  purse  would  hardly  have  justified  an  edi- 
tion in  four  or  six  volumes.  The  cuts  are  an  unusu- 
ally complete  and  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
of  religious  leaders  and  famous  houses  of  worship. 
The  books  are  so  well  arranged  and  indexed  that 
any  desired  subject  or  speaker  may  be  readily  found. 

The  Book  of  the  I  air 

THE  parts  of  the  present  great  enterprise  of  the 
History  Company  now  at  hand  amply  fulfill  the 
promises  made  in  the  preliminary  announcements. 
Hardly  more  than  that  can  be  said  of  it,  because 
those  promises  were  that  the  Book  of  the  Fair  should 
be  worthy  of  the  great  Exposition  itself.  Four  parts 
have  reached  us,  of  forty  pages  each,  large  folio, 
with  heavy  enameled  paper  and  broad  margins. 
When  the  thousand  pages  that  are  to  make  up  the 
work  are  suitably  bound  in  several  volumes,  there 
will  result  as  handsome  a  set  of  books  as  modern  in- 
genuity and  unstinted  expenditure  can  make.  The 
cuts  in  half-tone  are  fine  specimens  of  that  process 
from  well  chosen  and  well  made  photographs,  han- 
dled with  intelligence  by  both  platemaker  and 
printer.  They  are  to  average  three  to  the  page,  or 
three  thousand  in  all. 

The  text  of  the  first  four  parts  carries  the  reader 
through  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Exposition  idea  in  many  countries, 
through  the  story  of  American  Expositions,  and  the 
preliminary  organization  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
Chicago  itself, — the  most  wonderful  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition,  Mr.  Bancroft  calls  it.  The  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Dream  City  is  told,  and  the  system- 
atic description  of  the  Exposition  is  begun  with  the 
United  States  Government  display  in  its  o*n  build- 
ing, in  the  battleship  Illinois^  and  elsewhere.  Then 
Mr.  Bancroft  enters  the  Manufactures  Building,  and 
writes  of  the  textile  exhibits,  and  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  silversmiths.  All  these  things  are 
amply  illustrated. 

Briefer  Notice. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist1*  for  the  two 
years  ending  September  15,  1892,  shows  that  gold 
mining  in  California  even  before  the  most  recent 
revival  due  to  the  financial  press  and  the  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  gave  no  sign  of 
a  decline.  Thirteen  million  dollars  was  the  gold 
output  for  1892, — and  this  was  greatly  increased  in 

1893,  and  wiM  probably  be  still  further  enlarged  in 

1894.  Nor  is  there  any  decline  in  the  interest  felt 

i  The  Book  of  the  Fair.  Parts  I-IV.  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  The  History  Company:  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago :  1894. 

2E!eventh  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist,  Sacra- 
mento. State  Printing  Office,  1893. 


1894.] 
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by  the  public  in  the  historic  product  of  the  State, 
for  nearly  8,000  persons  a  month  have  visited  the 
State  Mineralogical  Museum  in  San  Francisco.  True, 
the  prohibition  of  hydraulic  mining  has  lowered  the 
gold  output  very  materially,  and  the  new  experi- 
mental efforts  to  revive  it  under  governmental  con- 
trol have  not  yet  resulted  in  rehabilitating  that 
branch  of  the  industry.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
quartz  and  drift  mines  are  pushed  today  as  seldom 
before,  and  new  processes  and  appliances,  together 
with  close  business  methods,  make  it  profitable  to 
work  many  abandoned  claims,  and  even  the  old 
tailing  heaps. 

Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  a  lead- 
ing California  product,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
so.  In  view  of  this  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  account 
for  the  resolute  leaning  of  public  opinion  in  the  State 
to  the  silver  side  of  all  the  recent  discussions.  Col- 
orado, certainly, —  California,  why?  But  a  full 
armory  of  facts  for  the  argument  may  be  found  in 
this  State  publicaticn,  wrought  out  with  great  accur- 
acy and  fairness,  amply  illustrated  with  cuts  and 
maps. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Muskett,  author  of  The  Art  of 
Lh'ingin  Australia1  has  put  in  print  what  is  patent 
to  anyone  that  has  ever  lived  in  a  new  English 
colony ;  that,  other  than  Californian  and  English 
tinned  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats,  the  table  of  the 
Australian  resident  suffers  for  want  of  a  home-raised 
menu.  Gardening  and  fishing  are  apt  to  be  both 
neglected  by  the  settlers  for  the  more  profitable  em- 
ployments or  left  to  a  shiftless  floating  population. 
Mr.  Muskett  bewails  this  oversight  on  the  part  of 
his  Australian  friends,  and  at  some  length  points  out 
the  oversight  and  suggests  a  remedy.  He  describes 
with  some  detail  the  climate  and  soil,  to  prove  that 
the  country  in  which  he  lives  can  produce  peas,  cab- 
bages, and  beans,  that  will  equal  those  imported  in 

1The  Art  of  Living  in  Australia.  By  Philip  E.  Mus- 
kett. London  and  New  York:  Eyre  and  Spotteswoode  • 
1893 


cans.  For  the  benefit  of  the  good  housewives  of 
Australia  he  includes  some  three  hundred  cookery 
receipts  and  instructs  them  in  the  use  of  the  ice 
chest  and  the  stock  pot.  There  is  also  the  inevit- 
able chapter  on  exercise,  a  subject  that  is  as  typically 
English  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  he  very  prop- 
erly closes  with  a  most  interesting  essay  on  Austra- 
lian wines.  The  work,  as  a  whole  is,  without  doubt, 
of  value  to  both  the  old  resident,  as  a  corrective,  and 
to  the  lately  arrived  citizen,  as  a  warning  and  a  guide. 

Books  Received. 

Johnnie  Quickstep's  Whaling  Voyage.  By  George 
Paul  Goff:  1894. 

Princess  of  Paris.  By  Archibald  Clavering  Gunt- 
er.  New  York  :  The  Home  Publishing  Co.:  1894. 

Lines  by  Lamplight.  By  L.  H.  Sproull.  Pueblo, 
Colorado:  Chieftain  Publishing  Co. :  1894. 

"49" — Song.  Published  by  Lelia  France:  San 
Francisco  :  1894. 

A  History  of  the  Mental  Growth  of  Mankind  in 
Ancient  Times.  4  Volumes.  By  John  S.  Hittell. 
New  York  City  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  1893. 

A  Modern  Love  Story.  By  Harriet  E.  Orcutt. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.:  1894. 

Thoughts  and  Pastels.  By  Charles  P.  Nettleton. 
San  Francisco  :  The  Griffith  Publishing  Co. :  1894. 

The  Peerless  Cook  Book.  Compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick  :  Springfield, 
Ohio  :  1894. 

The  Book  of  the  Fair.  Part  Four.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  The  Bancroft  Co.:  1894. 

Pestalozzi.  By  Baron  Roger  De  Guimps.  Syra- 
cuse, New  York  :  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1894. 

The  Life  and  Educational  Works  of  John  Amos 
Comenius.  By  S.  S.  Laurie.  Ibid. 

From  Earth's  Center.  By  S.  Byron  Welcome. 
Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.:  1894. 

'96  ;  A  Romance  of  Utopia.  By  Frank  Rose- 
water.  Omaha,  Nebraska  :  1894. 


Ayer's   Hair  Vigor 

RESTORES 

Color,  Fullness  and  Texture 
TO   HAIR 

Which  has  become  Wiry,  Thin,  or  Gray. 


"Some  five  years  ago,  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  dis- 
cover that  my  hair  was  falling  out,  threatening  speedy 
baldness.     AYEli'S  Hair  Vigor  being  recommended, 
I  procured  a  bottle  and  at  once  applied  it  to  my  hair 
and  scalp,  continuing  to  do  so  for  several  weeks,  and 
was  happily  surprised  that  my  hair  stopped  falling  and 
new  hair  came  out  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
AYER'S  Hair  Vigor  does  not  only  restore 
new  hair,  but  gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  its 
growth,  and  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  use  it." 
Kev.  D.  J.  BURT,  Baptist  Minister  and  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court,  Dawsonville,  Ga. 

AYER'S   HAIR  VIGOR 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


CALICRAPH 

SUPERIORITY 

The  first  successful  typewriter  and  the  BEST. 

Easily  holds  its  place  as  the   most   practical  and   most  durable   typewriter  of 
the  age. 

Used  all  over  the  world  where  the  march  of  progress  advances. 
Caligraph  catalogue  on  request. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

Hartford,   Conn.,   U.  S.  A. 

CEAC.  E.  NAYLOB,  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


&,, 


/fl  FAULTLESS  HOLDER 


Fifes 


any 


arely  and 


Makes  Eafino  a  Luxurij 


>      And  is  the  only  proper  way  to  manipulate  * 
this  DELICIOUS  PEUIT, 

INSIST  ON  YOUR  JEWELER'S  ORDERING  ONE  AT  ONCE  FROM 

Pairpoint  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK.  v  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Two  ways  of  washing. 

One  is  the  same  way  your  grandmother  washed 
—but  there  wasn't  anything  better,  in  her  day. 
You  rub  soap  into  the  clothes — then  you  rub 
them  up  and  down  on  a  washboard  till  you 
get  the  dirt  worn  off.  This  is  hard  work— 
}  and  while  you're  wearing  off  the  dirt,  you're 
/  wearing  out  your  clothes, 
too.  The  other  way 
.  is  Pearline's. 
/  You  put  the  clothes  < 
into  Pearline  and  water — then  you  wait. 
Pearline  gets  the  dirt  all  out.  A  little 
rinsing  makes  them  perfectly  clean. 

Pearline   does   the   work.     There 
can't  be  anything  so  easy,  so  econom- 
ical, or  that   keeps  your   clothes 
absolutely  safe  from  harm  and 
and  tear. 


so 
wear 


Peddlers   and   some   unscrupulous   grocers  will   tell   you. 
this  is  as  good  as  n  or  "the  same  as  Pearline."     IT'S 

_  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  if  your  grocer  sends 

you  an  imitation,  be  honest— send  it  back.  436  JAMES  PYLE,  New 


Beware 


NJn.lv    fi-om    trje    purest   rrjaterials, 
-•ft  ig  clearjeirj$  healthful,  puri- 
FOR  THE  COMPLEXION,   it   is 
preferred  to  arjy  otrjer. 

— SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

BUTTERMILK     SOAP 
COMPANY, 

185-187  WABA8H  AVE.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
VT  Ortr  4,000,000  Cakes  told  in  1893. 
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A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  /  NY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jt?e  Qub 
<?oe  retails 

MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee  these 
Cocktails  to  be  made 
of  absol  u  tely  pure  and 
well  mature.!  liquors, 
and  the  mixing  equal 
to  the  best  cocktails 
served  over  any  bar 
in  the  world ;  being 
compounded  in  accu- 
rate proportions,  they 
will  always  be  found 
of  uniform  quality, 
and,  blending  thor- 
oughly, are  superior 
to  those  mixed  as 
wanted. 

We  prefer  you 
should  buy  of  your 
dealer,  ir  he  does  not 
keep  them  we  will 
send  a  selection  of 
four  bottles,  prepaid, 
for  $6.00. 

Q.F.HEUBLEIN&BRO, 

Sole  Proprietors, 

39  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Hartford,Conn..  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W. 

London,  Eng. 

t3f~  For  sale  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers. 


TflE  VAU/E  OF  THE 

GpLUMBIA  GUARANTEE 


15  RECOGNIZED  BY  ALL  WHEELnEfl 

SINCE  the  construction  of  the  first  Colum- 
bia Bicycle,  Columbia  dealing  has  been 
characterized    by    exceptional    fairness    and 
liberality.      No  failure  on  our  part  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  has  ever  been  re- 
corded against  us.     Pioneers  in  bicycle 
construction,    we   have   finally    passed 
through  and  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  until  to-day  in  offering  our  splen- 
did line  of  new  wheels,  we  assert  un- 
hesitatingly that  they  are  without  flaw 
or  fault  that  can  be  prevented  by  human 
foresight    and    scientific   skill.      From    a 
thorough    analyzation    of    the    raw   material 
by  an  expert  metallurgist  through  a  rigid  system 
of  testing   unsurpassed    in    effectiveness   by  any 
machine  works  in  the  world,  the  Columbia  Bicycle 
leaves  the  hands  of   its  makers  perfect  in  every 
fundamental  principle. 


POPE  MFG.  CO. 


BOSTON,    NEW    YORK, 
CHICAGO,    HARTFORD. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  all  about  Columbias  at  $125. 
It  is  free  at  our  agencies,  or  we  mail 
it  for  two  two-cent  stamps. 
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KNIVES, 

FORKS,  SPOONS,_ETC. 

TRADE 


'THIS     SAM  E     B  R  AND  WAS  USED    BY 
OUR      GRANDPARENTS    AND    ARE   THE    ONLY 

ROGERS    GOODS 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  SINCE  THE  YEAF\ 

J847-  

FICTITIOUS  BRANDS  OF    ROGERS    SPOONS 
ETC.WERE   UNKNOWN  UNTIL  MANY  YEARS  LATER.    4 

)THE  QUESTION"WILLTHEY  WEAR  ' 

t\eed  T\ev~er  be   as  Keel  if  your  ^opd^bear 

H\iS    TRADE    A\ARK     OS   it 

guarantees    THE  QUALITY. 

BE   SURE   THE    PREFIX  "1847"  IS   STAMPED 

ON    EVERY    ART  ICLE 
FOR  SALE   BYTHE    PRINCIPAL    DEALERS. 

If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine  1  847  Rogers  Goods  can  be 

obtained,  address  THE  MERIDHN  BRITANNIA  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Illustrations  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  information  will  be  mailed     FRUIT    FORK 
you.    (MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 


Don't  Dose  your  Stomach 


with  a  lot  of  patent  medicines  In  hopes  of  curing 
coughs  and  colds,  lame  sides  and  aching  backs, 
rheumatism,  kidney  pains  or  neuralgia;  use  a  rem- 
udy  that  will  do  Its  work  while  you  work,  use  what 
physicians  recommend  and  use  Dr.  Grosvenor's 

BELL-CAP-SIC 
PLASTERS. 


*****  ii  Beii.cap.gig  Plasters  and  I  are  old 
friends,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are 
the  best  plasters  made,  for  I  hare  tried  all  kinds,  and 
I  think  I  am  competent  to  judge.  Old  Dr.  Mabon, 
of  Allegheny,  at  one  time  prescribed  two  or  three 
kinds  of  plasters  for  me,  but  none  of  them  had  the 
slightest  effect,  when  a  neighbor  insisted  on  my  try- 
ing a  Bell-cap-sic  Plaster.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
ever  since  I  and  my  friends  have  been  using  them, 
and  no  other.  I  know  that  after  my  experience  Dr. 
Mabon,  before  his  death, would  never  prescribe  any 
other  kind  of  plaster  but  Bell- cap-sic. 
"  Yours  truly, 

" Em&worth,  Pa.,  Nov.  8, 1893.       "  Mrs.  Quo.  LYLE." 

Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  cure  by  absorption,  when  all 
others  fall.  Try  one,  and  you  will  say,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  that  they 

Give  Quick  Relief 

From  Pain. 


CAUTION. -T 

DruggtsU  every  whi 


lasters  have  a  picture  of  a  Bell  In  the  back  cloth— look  for  it.    For  sale  by 
H.  QROSVENOR  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  « 

the  best  dentifrice  made  for  cleansing  the  teeth  and  purifying  the  breath. 
Samples  sent  free.    Try  one.    J.  M.  GROSVENOR  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KREMLIN  CREAM, 

you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OVERLANDS. 

JANUARY. 

Wind  and  Wave,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.     With  illustration. 

Some  Comments  on  Babies,  Milicent  W.  Shinn.     With  28  illustrations. 

Travis  Hallett's  Half-Back,  Frank  Norris.     With  illustration. 

Two  Sunsets,  Earnest  Malcolm  Shipley. 

Onward,  Alice  Henry. 

A  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jacob  Voorsanger. 

Non  Visus,  Narnie  Harrison. 

A  Bribe  Defeated,  Colvin  B.  Brown.     With  2  illustrations. 

Silence,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

Micronesia,  Isaiah  Bray.     With  6  illustrations. 

Heralds  of  Day,  Aurilla  Furber. 

The  Rich  Fool  and  the  Clever  Pauper,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

The  Magic  Pot,  Leonard  Kip. 

Love,  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

Finnegan's  Absalom,  Alice  MacGowan. 

William  T.  Coleman,  A.  S.  Hallidie. 

A  Last  Resort,  Ada  E.  Ferris. 

Adios,  San  Zanja !  B.  C.  Cory.    With  2  illustrations. 

Famous  Paintings  Owned  on  the  West  Coast.     XIII.     Fromentin's  Simoom. 

With  illustration. 

A  Reminiscence,  Laura  Brace  Bates.     With  2  illustrations.  • 
A  Modern  Knight,  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
Kaiana  and  the  Shark-God,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
A  Contrast,  Juliette  Estelle  Mathis. 
After  the  Fire.     Chapters  I-II.     Quien. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

\EBRUARY. 

Lines  on  the  Evergreen  State,  Ernest  M.  Shipley. 

Poems  of  the  Northwest.     With  12  illustrations. 

The  Columbia  River,  John  R.  Rathom. 

Mount  Hood,   Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 

At  the  Falls,  Frank  C.  Teck. 

Mount  Baker,  Ella  Higginson. 

Copalis,  Herbert  Bashford. 

Autumn  on  the  Columbia,  S.  A.  Clarke. 

Port  Townsend,  Leonard  S.  Clark. 

To  Beatrice,  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 

A  Case  of  Heredity,  Ella  Beecher  Gittings. 

Night  Wind,  Aurilla  Furber. 

Northern  Seaside  Resorts,  Frances  Fuller  Victor.     With  8  illustrations. 

After  the  Fire.     Chapters  III-VIII.     Concluded.     Quien. 

Is  It  Practicable  to  Regulate  Immigration  ?    John  Chetwood,  Jr. 

Lincoln's  Federal  Townsite,  Herbert  Heywood.     With  illustration. 

Famous  Paintings    Owned   on   the   West  Coast.       XIV.       E.   L.  Weeks 's 

' '  Street  in  Cairo. "     With  illustration. 

A  Story  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  /.  B.  Reinhart.     With  2  illustrations. 
The  Disappearance  of  Judge  Watson,    W.  Arthur  Jones. 
Early  Days  on  Elliot  Bay,  Rose  Simmons. 
The  Rhododendron  Bells.     With  illustration. 

Up  the  Columbia  in  1857,  Fred  M.  Stocking.     With  8  illustrations. 
Minnie-Wah-Wah,    W.  Arthur  Jones. 

An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Robert  the  Simple,  H.  Elton  Smith. 
Those  Who  Heard,   Sarah  Comstock. 

A  Forest  Songster  of  Western  Washington,  R.  H.  Lawrence. 
An  Encounter  with  Chinese  Smugglers,  /.  C.  Nattrass. 
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_  if.     With 

tth/cs  of'  the  Tariff  Controversy,  Orrin  Leslie  Elliott. 

After  the  Rain.-At  Her  Coming.  Silvia  Law  son  Covey 

Old  CaHfornia  Placers  and  their  Possibilities,  C.  D.  Robmson. 

trations.  .    ,. 

Bulullicoo.     Chapters  I-V.     Charles  E.  Brtmblecom. 
The  Last  that  was  First,  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 
Ah  Me  !     Frances  Fuller  Victor. 
Book  Reviews. 


Overland  Monthly. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  representative  magazines  which  hail  from  the 
West  that  has  the  power  to  attract  eastern  readers.  It  acquaints  them 
with  some  of  the  leading  movements  in  western  politics,  and  enriches 
their  imaginations  with  glowing  accounts  of  natural  scenery  and  cultiva- 
tion. It  opens  with  a  group  of  poems  of  places  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, each  poem  illustrated  from  photographs  of  the  place  described- 
river  or  mountain,  or  forest  or  harbor,  or  town.  The  group  shows  the 
beginning,  in  the  Northwest  of  that  same  disposition  to  notice  patriotism 
that  has  been  so  marked  in  California.  "  Northern  Seaside  Resorts." 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor,  who  is  probably  the  standard  living 
authority  on  the  history  of  Oregon,  is  the  leading  descriptive  article,  and 
is  full  of  interesting  historical  anecdote  connected  with  the  localities  here 
mentioned.  In  "Up  the  Columbia  in  1857,"  Mr.  Fred  M.  Stocking 
deals  especially  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the  river,  illustrating  his 
article  with  some  of  the  finest  views  that  we  have  seen  in  this  periodical 
for  many  a  day.  "  Lincoln's  Federal  Townsite,"  giving  the  strange  story 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  Port  Angeles,  is  another  illustrated  article,  and  still 
another  is  "  On  the  Oregon  Trail,"  a  story  of  Indian  adventure.  The 
most  important  paper,  apart  from  any  local  bearing,  is  that  by  Mr.  John 
Chetwood,  r.,  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  Practicable  to  Regulate  Immigra- 
tion?" The  subject  is  handled  in  a  shrewd  and  suggestive  fashion. 
There  is  the  usual  number  of  short  stories  of  local  coloring  that  are  aptly 
chosen  to  amuse  and  absorb  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  will  find 
this  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  merits  of  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. — Herald, 
Fcb'y  19,  Boston  Mass. 


These  four  women,  and  four  million  others,  are  to-day  wear- 
ing Dr.  Warner's  Coraline  Corsets.  Made  in  25  different 
patterns,  to  fit  every  variety  of  figure  —  tall,  short,  slender, 
stout,  either  long,  short,  or  medium  waisted.  The  right  one  fits  like 
custom-made.  $i  to  12.  Highest  grade  Parisian  styles.  Sold 
everywhere.  Warner  Bros.,  Makers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


SECURITY  HOSE  SUPPORTER 


l^A^A^S^'^i"     »^''     **^  * 

LOOK  "-CROOK 

Can't  slip  —  Can't  cut 
Metal  work  covered  up 

Sold  Everywhere  —  Made  by  Warner  Bros.,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago. 


THE  NAMETO  REMEMBER 

when  buying  a    ^%  •  fl^fft  I 

Blbl  bLL 


A.  W.GUMP 
A,  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

$30.00  to  $50.00  Saved 


SK<-<>  \n-HA.\D  Hlcyclei.    Lists  Free.   Over  2,OOO 
In  mock.    rush  or  time.     AGENTS  \VAXTKU. 

!  HARDWOODri  OO 


THICK  OR  THIN.    i^^ 


Send  for  my  New  Catalogue,  fully  illus- 
trated  with  Artistic  Patterns  for  Halls,    | 
Dining-Rooms,  Parlors  or  Chambers. 
Fittest  Wax  Polish  and  Weighted  Brushes. 

t  S.  C.  JOHNSON,  RACINE,  WIS   1 

3  _  _  _    '  1 


WANTED  TEACHERS 

ForpubMr,  private  and  commercial  schools 
in  the  West,  but.  North  and  South.  Male 
ami  Female.  Superintendent*,  Principals  and 
College  Professor*.  Also  for  special  studies, 
music,  drawing,  manual  training,  etc. 
Addnn  a  A  ™  V"T  £*" .  322PolterBldf 


-HE 


WORLD'S  FAIR 


MEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

our  1N<  TABTOK  mad  BROODER 

nhlned.    If  you  are   interested  in 

Itr.Y.  It  will  p»j    »ou   to  Mod  4    WnU    in 

Mam  p.  fcr  Tl  pip  emulofue,  firing  valuabU 
polnu  on  Poultry  Cultun.     AddrMS 

Kellabl.  Intubator  Co.,  g.iinej.  III. 


Ati  Price 


Hlrjtlm.  Walehea,  (inns  RufKles.  llarneso, 
(trwlac  »«fhlnr,,  Organo.  I'lnnim.  Snfe«,  Touli 
Hralr.  ofall  Varlrllriand  I IHXI  other  Article.. 

UaU  I  i ,  ,-.  .  II  h  M.O  -i  111.  MI..  Chicago,  111. 


!•];  t  KS    BICYCLESallstyles. 
Kew  and  Pinrat  Makei     Write  for  •£: 

•.M;I  l •  i    \TAlAXJUKamlJoln 
our  army  of  u»|£hteil  •  ••i-.tcirn.Ts. 
•110  4.  WALPOLE  MFC.  CO., 
8.    WABASH  Av«.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES.  SELECT  PARTIES. 

Organized  1882.     E'egantly  illustrated  ''  Itinerary." 
HOWARD  S.  PAINE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


ON  A  POSTAL 

free   our  Illustrated   booklet,  "From   Ranch   to 
Table,"  an  interesting  book  on  making  Rex  Brand 
Beef  Extract.       THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.. 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


RUSHTON 


BOATS 
CANOES 


$18 


100 


UP. 


Medal  and  Diploma  at  World's  Fair.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  H.  RUSHTON,  Canton,  New  York. 


Every   Instru- 
ment  Fully 
Warranted. 


SOLD   ON 
MERIT.        mgys^z&sfasvms  Catalogues  Free 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO,,  92  FIFTH  AYE,,  NEW  YORK 

116   BOYLSTON   ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS 
218   WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

$14  Bays  our  S  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
TrT proved  High  Arm  Singersewlng  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lean;  with 
.i  mf       rm  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cylln- 
•  flfl^WQ  der  ^buttle,  Seir.Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
'-,  r^MlmrVet  of  Steel  Attachment.;  shipped  any  where  on 
80  Da;'*  Trial.    No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments.   Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent'i  profits. 
rnrr  Cot  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
r  n  tt  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  V7aba:hAv».CH  1C AGO,ILL. 

3  cts.  to  50  cts.  a  roll. 
Send  8  cts.  for  100  tine 
samples.  $1  will  buy 
.handsome  paper  and 

border  for  a  large  room.     THOS.  J.  MYERS, 
1206  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALL  0NuS  PAPER 

For  beauty  and  economy  cannot  be  excelled.    Send  10  cents 
for  postage,  and  receive  100  samples  Fine  Wall  Paper,  with 
matched  borders  and  ceilings. 
Win.  Wallace,  1625  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Sensation  of  the  Year. 


Strictly  High  Grade. 
Warranted  One  Year. 


28-Inch  size  28  Ibs.,  fitted  with  Wa-  )  (t)  n  P 
verley  Clincher  Tires,  made  under  >  ,j\Ah 
Gormully  &  Jeffery's  Patents.  >  U>UU 

Equal  to  any  High  Grade  Bicycle  made,  regard- 
less  of  price.    Full  line  24, 26  and  28-inch  sizes, 
Ladies  and  Gents.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "A,"  mailed 
free.  INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY, 

Z  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  3.  A. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


10O   finest  engraved    calling 

cards  and  ,;opper  platefor$1.50. 
Monogram  and  address  dies  cut 
for  stamping  writing  paper  for 

World's  Fair  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00. 
oreFinSiS^rey3  for  Wedding  Invitations 
t.'SSr        iel  Calling  Cards  and 


of    fhf* 
ill    IUC 


Mailed  Free  on  Appli- 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

with  2UOO  illustrations  of  Diamonds 
in  fine  settings—  (over  1W  styles  Gold 
Watches,  full  sizes,  from  $2«  to  two>, 
Chains,  Ilinos,  Class  Itingsand  Pins, 
Earrings,  bracelets.  Clocks,  Optical 
Goods,  Silverware,  Fine  Cutlery,  Um- 
brellas, Toilet  Articles,  Cut  Glass, 
Lamps,  Choicest  Art  Pottery,  Pocket 
Books,  Card  Cases,  Music  Jioxes,  etc., 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
Magazine. 
The  largest  Jewelry  Store  in  the  World 

WK  SELL.  ONLY  THK  15KST  OK   EVERYTHING 
AT  THK  LOWEST   PRICES  IN  AMERICA 

MERMOD   &  JACCARD'S 

KM.  501,  508,  505,  507,  509,  51  1  Loctmt  Street,  Cor.  Broadway 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTBRNA  TIONAL 


Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 

Everybody 

should  own  this 
Dictionary.  It  an- 
swers all  questions 
concerning  the  his- 
tory, spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning  of  words. 


Itself.  It  also 
gives  the  often  de- 
sired information 
concerning  eminent  persons  ;  facts  concern- 
ing the  countries,  cities,  towns,  and  nat- 
ural features  of  the  globe  ;  particulars  con- 
cerning noted  fictitious  persons  and  places  ; 
translation  of  foreign  quotations.  It  is  in- 
valuable in  the  home,  office,  study,  and 
schoolroom. 
The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  8.  Supreme 
Court,  writes  :  "  The  International  Dictionary  is 
the  perfection  of  dictionaries.  I  commend  it  to 
all  as  the  one  greift  standard  authority." 

Sold  by  All  Booksellers. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers, 
Sprinyfield,  Mass. 


g^Do  not  buy  cheap  photo- 
graphic reprints  of  ancient 
editions. 

^"Send  for  free  prospectus. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL  j 

DICTIONARY, 


i>(^ 

The  Highest  Medal 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893, 
Awarded  to  the 

Munson 
Typewriter 
No.  I. 


The  most  elastic  and 
easy  touch. 


MUNSON  NO.  I. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

STANDARD  MACHINE. 
Absolute  Alignment.      Interchangeable  Type-wheel. 
Write  any  language. 
Impossible  to  tell  you   the 
whole  story  here.     Send  us  your  address  for  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  and  particulars. 

THE  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

162  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Perfect  Work. 


Dialogues.  Speakers,  for  Schoo. 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON.  Pub.Chicago.III. 


For  £5  two-cent  stamps  we  will  send  you 

pW-Q  a  brilliant  Gem  of   unusual    color 

and  a  copy  of  "  The  Great  Divide."  provided 

you  write  you  saw  this  in  tlie  OVERLAND. 

Address,  "The  Great  Divide," Denver.Colo. 


O  I—I  (~\  D~T  I— I  A  M  PI  You  can  write  sentences  in  an 
OnV^rS  I  riMINL-f  hour  by  the  celebrated  non- 
shading,  non-position,  connective  vowel  PERNIN  method. 
Read  like  print ;  great  brevity.  Lessons  by  MAIL.  Trial  Free. 
Write  H.  M.  PERN  IN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 

McGURRIIM'S  METHOD  TYPE-WRITING. 

A  full  treatise  on  the  art  of  Type-Writing.  A  complete 
system  of  instruction.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

IHLING  BROS.  &  EVERARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

T  LJ  C"     CVIT        No  Knife !     No  Risk ! 

IllC.  C.  I  C.  Cataracts  or  scars  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. Paralyzed  nerves,  Diseased  Eyes  or  lids  cured. 
"  We  convince  all.''  Pamphlet  free.  Address, 

EYE  IJfFIRXAKY,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y- 


STEEDMAN'S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

St<?£dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a 
healthy  state  of  the  constitution  during  the 
period  of  teething. 

A     P  -  P  -  R     FOR    B  -  -  8 

Solve  this  Puzzle  and  earn  |5.00. 

Every  boy  should  read  the  BOYS'  WORLD  (A  PAPER  FOR 
BOYS).  To  get  lOD.UOO  readers  we  make  this  offer:  Send  lOc 
for  trial  6  mos.  and  send  your  answer  to  the  above  word-puz- 
zle; substitute  letters  for  dashes,  making  complete,  sentence- 
ana  If  your  answer  is  correct,  we  will  send  you  $5  by  return 
tinail  as  a  present.  We  also  send  Illust'd  Pronouncing  Die 
tiouary  of  nearly  3(i,OUO  words  PRBE  to  evervone  answering 
hi«adv.  Address  BOYS'  WORLD.JDept.  A  7,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Criterion  and   Parabolon  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticons,  Oil,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World's 
Fair,  Scripture,  Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  pun 
lie  lectures  or  private  talks.  ^  ^ 

J.B.COLT&CO.    i 


\ 

EWEDBUY              SATISFACTORY  WALL  PAPER 

WHEN  YOU  TRADE  WITH  US! 

Send  loc.  to  pay  postage  on  samples  that  suit,  or  money  refunded  by  P.  H.  CADY, 

.  .  .  THb  KIND 
YOU  GET  

Prov..  R.  I. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


GOODYEAR'S 


GOLD  SEAL' 


RUBBER  HOSE 


COTTON  HOSE,  RUBBER   LINED. 

Rubber  Goods. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

B.  H.  PEASE,  Vice  Fres.  and  Manager, 

577  &  579  Market  St.  I     73  &  75  First  St. 


San  Francisco, 


Portland,  Or. 


:  :  BANK  SAFES  :  : 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Go. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

C.   B.  &&8PM&&S.  SOLE  AGENT. 


No.  6  California  Street, 

SA.N    KRA.NCISCO. 


A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  in 
exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 

t.  O.  Box  9674.  Kstablishetl  in  1852. 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Mftfs.,  lni|x,rlcrs  anil  Jobbers 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 

BROOMS    AND    WHISKS, 

Wrapping  Paper,   Paper  Bags,  Twines,  Brushes,  Etc 

232-230-228-226    FRONT   ST.,  S.   F. 

BROOM  FACTORY  113  DAVIS  ST.,  (top  floor). 

For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS, Brush  Manufacturers,  609  Sacramento  Street. 


If  you  need 

Printing 

Paper  Ruling 

Book  Binding 

You  will  be 

Well  served 

By  the 

Bacon  Printing  Company 

508  Clay  Street,  S.  F. 


They  Print  the  "  Overland." 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17   AND    19    FREMONT    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS    FOR   C.   B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbai  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  internal 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  EDWARD  &  SON,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  IS.  Fougera.  «fe  Co.,. 
8O  North  Willium  .St.,  N.  V. 


Die  Mo(WcA°f 

Breakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENT5 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


A   California   "Grape    Cure" 

Delicious  as  a  bunch  of  Fresh  Grapes. 

The  Purest  Medicinal  Fruit  Food  ever  placed 
before  the  people, 

5ADWAS"  GRAPE  JOTGE 

i  Concentrated,  Unfermented  and  Pure. 

A  valuable  dietetic  and  curative  agent  in  cases  of  Consumption,  Gastric   Fever,  Nervous 
Debility,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  and  kindred  complaints. 
Forms  a  superior  food  tonic  for  nursing  women. 
Without  an  equal  as  a  system  builder  for  weak  and  pallid  children. 
A  safe  and  successful  re-constructor  for  fever  patients  during  the  convalescent  period. 

"Sanitas"  Concentrated,  Unformented  Grape  Juice 

i?  Bottled  onhj  hj  Tlje  California  (ffflipe  Food;  Companij, 

AT  LOS  QATOS,  CALIFORNIA, 

In  pint  bottles  containing  a  half  gallon  of  juice,  and  is  for  sale  by  leading  druggists  and 
grocers  at  Sixty =five  Cents  per  bottle.  Send  your  address  to  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  and  receive 
post  paid  a  booklet  telling  all  about  Grape  Juice. 

York,  145  B^OADlURY.     San  Francisco,  4O8  SOTTED  ST. 


House  Furnishing 


Is  made  easy  when  all  the  necessary  materials  can  be  had 
at  one  place,  and  opportunity  afforded  to  study  combina- 
tions and  effects  before  getting  things  home. 

Incongruity  is  avoided,  and  harmony  attained  without 
vexation  or  fatigue. 

We  Have  Everything 

With  which  to  furnish  a  house  completely  in  any  style) 
and  can  fit  any  purse. 

CARPETS,  *  FURNITURE,  •  UPHOLSTERY. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 

641-647  MARKET  ST. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


•   •   •  • AND •  •  •   • 

STRONG 


PRINTING 
PLATE 

UFACTURERS 

430'PINE'ST 


flflLF-TONE 


•A-  SPECIALTY 


523 


j\RTpHOTOfN6RAYtRS 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  Co, 

FISCHBECK    &    GI.OOTZ, 

Office,  No.  307  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEEIsr    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

OTBEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS/** 

\Vhen  you  write,  please  mention  "  '1-lle  Overland  Monthly." 


On  which  all 

World's  Championships 

OF 

'92  and  '93  were  won. 


Are  the 
strongest 
wheels,  as 
well  as  the 
lightest 
made. 


The  83-pound  road  wheel  and  19-pound  racer  are 
the  firmest,  speediest.safeat,  lightest  wheels  known. 
The  RALEIGH  For  Catalogue  address 

bearing    are   un-    THE  RALEIGH   CYCLE  CO, 
equaled  for  light-          2Q81-3  7th  Ave. 
running  qualities.  New  York, 

Chicago  Office,  289  Wabash  Ave. 


DURKEE'S 
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SAUCES 

mmm^mmm 
EXTRACTS 

[PERFECT  PURITY! 
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IEXQUISITE  FLAVOR  I 
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'K  Honest  Value  at 
Popular  Prices 


BICYCLES 


PRICES. 


$75 
$50 
$40 


FOR  28-IN. 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Wheels. 

Beautiful,  Solid,  i.any,  and 
nurable.  A  Leader  for  this 
Season. 

FOR   26-IN. 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Wheels. 

Fine  model  and  I  ininli 
thro  tiKli  out.  Modern  in 
every  point. 

FOR    24-IN. 

Boys'    and   Girls'   Wheels. 

That  are  not  equalled  for 
the  price,  design,  or  work- 
maiiHhip. 


SEND  FOR 


OUR 


CATALOGUE. 


Perfect  in  Every  Detail.    Every  CRESCENT  Guaranteed. 

Our  Agencies  are  in  the  Leading  Cities  and  Towns. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS,  S&£S» 

When  you  write,  pleaae  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


You're  looking  well! 
How's  your  Garden? 


We  iust  want  to  say  right  here  that  our  stock  of  Plants, 
Palms,  Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Native  and 
Foreign  Bulbs,  Garden  Tools.  Florists'  Sundries,  Pest 
Kilters.  Fertilizers,  etc.,  is 


Bigger  af  better  than  ever 


SUNSET  SEED  AND   PLANT  CO. 

(5HERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 

427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

5eed  Farm  and  Nurseries,  Mento  Park. 


nHuf 

0Ma 


SheetlnsicHiilfPrice.}. "•* , 

STOCK  OF  5c.  MUSIC.)  Marshall  &  Wendell 


R  RIG  OS  WALTER  BAKER&CO 

\mm^  S"*to  The  largest  Manufacturers  of 

D   I    A    N   IJ  S  i        r^, 


BEAUTIFUL  TONE, 

EASY  ACTION, 

SOLID    CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANT    DESIGNS    AND    FINISH, 

GREAT    DURABILITY. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

PURE,   HIGH    GRADE 

Chocolates 

IX  THIS  COUNTRY, 

Offer  their  delicious 

Vanilla  Chocolate 

v  t'ternoon  and  Evening 
ial  Gatherings. 

It  is  a  TRIUMPH  of  Chocolate  Making. 


Their 


BREAKFAST    COCOA, 

which,    Unlike  the   Dutch    Process, 

umade  Without  the  use  of  Alkalies 

or  other  Chemicals  or  Dyes, 

Is   absolutely  pure    and  soluble,  and  costs  less 
than  one  cent  a  cup. 


, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

'HUSHED  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 

AMD  INLAND  /^o 

*\ 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


ASSETS,   $3,111,489 


.  DUTTON,  V.c.-Pnmd.nt.     B.  FAYMONVILLE,  2d  V.  P  »nd  S«d 
LOUIS  WEINMANN,  A..t.  S.ct.        STEPHEN  D.  IVES.  G.n.r.l  Agt! 


FACIAL    BLEMISHES 

son'i 

.OLA    MONTEZ    CREME. 


MRS.  HARRISON'S  EUGENIE  FACE  P 

"ueaml  adhesive,  cannot  injure  the  n 

« iy  imperceptible  U 

of  freckled  and  stuiburut  skin, 


\.    - 

IB? 

^     '   ^ 
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a  Chinaman  Discover  America? 

Frederic  J.  flasters 

ik!  A  flalayan  Story,       Rounsevelle  Wildman 


verland 
Monthly 


Edited  by  Rounsevelle  Wildman 


JUNE- 1894 


Overland  •  flonthly  •  Publishing  •  Company 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco 
Three   Dollars  a  Year          *•>          Single  Copy  25   Cents 


Overland  Monthly 
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KNOWLEDGE 

brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  heafth  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
ten\  dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
stipation. It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
»®^  millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 

of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 

without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.     Syrup 
jf  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in   5O  cent  and  $1.OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
pacKage,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
pt  any  substitute  if  offered.  San  Francisco  Cal 

CALIFORNIA   FIG   SYRUP  CO., 


Remington 


The  Standard 

Everywhere, 
The  Leader  in 
Improvements 

Which  tend  to  increase  its  usefulness 
and  maintain  the  prestige  so  long 
and  so  firmly  established  by  the  Ex- 
cellence of  its  Design,  Construction, 
and  Performance. 

Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO, 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


I  ypewriter 


AND 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Great  Pacific 

o,       Hawaii, 
Samoa, 

New  Zealand  and 
Australia 

REACHED  ONLY 


BY  THK 


Splendid  American  Steamers 

OF   THE 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.        Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 
A  Traveler's  Paradise. 

Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  Volcano  in  the  World. 
Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu  at  $125.00.  Through 
tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow  stop-overs  at  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Samoa.  Send  10  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  "  Kilauea,"  a  pamphlet  of  exquisite  photo- 
gravures. Address  : 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE   CELEBRATED 


HOTEL  DEL  A\ONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  3UMKE2  and  WINTSE  Besorti 


MIDWINTER  SCENES  AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


RATES  FOR  BOARD :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
,brd.  Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
•en,  in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


ARTICtTLAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
derate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
ablishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 

able  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


ONLY  3%  HOURS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "Sunset,"  "  Central '," 
or" Shasta"  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HA  WLEr. 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  34?  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

QIOS9E  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  del  Monte, 

Monterey,  California. 


fl 

The  Pacific  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Californ 


THE  NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  OF 

The    Pacific    Mutual    Life   Insurance  Co.  of  Californ 

Northeast  corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


iV'heu  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
LIFE   INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT   INSURANCE. 

ORQANIZED,  1868. 

Assets,  $2,600,000.00.     Paid   Policy=holders  and 
Representatives,    $6,000,000.00. 

The  only  Life  Insurance  Company  organized  under  the  Laws  of  California. 

For  Policy-holders,  the  best  organization  of  all  American  Companies. 
Most  desirable  forms  of  Insurance. 

Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

Liberal  Dividends  to  Policy-holders. 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE,  Company's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
KILQARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California. 
F.  W.  VOOQT   &   BRO.,  Pacific  Coast  General  Agents,  Accident  Department. 

N.  E.  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO   STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


T 


'f 


Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most 
Beautiful  and  Picturesque  Mountain  Resort 
in  the  World,  will  be  opened  to  the  public, 
completely  equipped  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  guests,  on  the  i5th  of 
May,  1894. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager. 


CS  jZr/>sy 


When  you  write,  nlease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 


BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS*- 


Contra    Costa    County, 

ON  LINE  OF  SOUTHERN  OVERLAND  RAILROAD. 


A  Health  Resort  and  Sanitarium  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders,  Blood  and  Skin  Disease 
A  splendid'place  to  spend  your  vacation,  and  rest  and  recuperate. 

Natural   Hot  Salt  Baths. 

Natural  Hot  Sulphur  Baths. 

Natural  Hot  flud  Baths. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


C.  R.  MASON,  Manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs  P.  O.,  California. 


fio  visit  to  California  is  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  Geysen 
LUondefland. 

The  trip  of  a  hundred  miles  by  ferry,  rail  and  stage  is  made  in  from  six  to  seve: 
hours,  and  is  replete  with  interest.     This  resort  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Coas 
Range  Mountains,  and  there  are  cold,  hot,  boiling  and  spouting  springs,  and  thl 
finest  hot  baths  on  earth.     Superb  scenery  of  river,  forest  and  canyon,  and  ampl 
hotel  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates. 
"GECYSBRS,"  SONOMA  COUNTY,  COL.  J.  R.  BOWLER, 

CALIFORNIA..  Proprietor. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


WHEN  YOU  SEE  A  GRIZZLY 

What  do  you  think  of? 

WHY,  OF  THE 

Overland  Monthly. 


Of  course,  so  do  I. 


Do  you  know  the  History  of   the 


Here  it  is. 

/^~\UR  world-renowned  Bear  Trade  Mark  had  its  origin  in  a  sketch  by  the 
pioneer  artist,  Charles  Nahl,  of  the  famous  old  bear  "  Samson,"  owned 
by  "  Grizzly  Adams."*  A  cut  of  this  sketch  happened  to  be  on  the  first 
check  book  used  by  the  first  publisher  for  OVERLAND  business.  He  sug- 
gested to  Bret  Harte  that  the  cut  would  make  a  good  vignette  for  the  cover 
of  the  new  magazine,  and  after  thinking  it  over,  Bret  Harte,  in  honor  of 
the  lately  finished  transcontinental  railroad,  with  his  pencil  traced  the  few 
lines  that  make  the  railroad  track,  and  the  "Overland  Bear"  was  complete. 

*See    the    Adventures    of  James    Capen    Adams,    Mountaineer    and    Grizzly    Bear    Hunter  of 
California,  by  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  (1860). 


Now 

We  will  tell  you  what  the  Grizzly  has  done  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  what  it  intends  to  do  in  the  future. 


It  is  said  that  Grizzlies  die. 

Our  "GRIZZLY    SAMSON"   Never. 


Since  1868  we  have  lived  up  to  the  motto  Bret  Harte  chose  when  he 
became  editor. 

••  Devoted  to  the  Development  of  the  Country." 

We  have  stood  pre-eminently  in  the  front  as  a  mirror  of  California  life 
and  story. 

Our  subscription  list  has  embraced  the  globe,  and  the  best  firms  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  been  represented  in  our  advertising  pages. 

A  glance  at  any  number  of  the  publication  since  1868  proves  all  we 
claim.  You  know  it — so  do  we.  What  more  need  be  said  ? 

Our  twenty-third  volume  is  just  complete.  We  point  with  pardonable 
pride  to  our  past,  in  which  we  have  always  tried  to  reflect  the  best  thoughts 
of  our  best  writers. 

One  of  the  best  Eastern  critical  authorities  has  just  said  of  us  : — 

"  The  OVERLAND  is  Western  without  being  provincial,  and  uses  the  rich 
store  of  material  afforded  by  Western  history,  antiquities,  scenery,  and 
strangely  mingled  population,  without  neglecting  that  gathered  from  older  civ- 
ilizations. Its  independence  and  its  general  tone  give  it  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  magazines  published  in  the  East  during  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
before  Americans  became  so  doubtful  of  their  equality  with  Englishmen  as 
to  feel  compelled  to  assert  it  at  brief  intervals,  but 
its  field  of  vision  is  broader  and  its  serious  articles  far 
more  weighty.  The  present  volume  contains  many 
admirable  pictures  and  clever  stories." 


For  the  Future 

We  have  no  empty  boasts  to  make. 

The  West,  from  the  nature  of  its  great  growth  and  rapid  development 
from  the  days  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  to  the  close  of  the  Midwin- 
ter Fair,  has  been  more  or  less  "  boom."  The  OVERLAND  is  not  a  boom  pub- 
lication, but  with  all  modesty  we  claim  to  give  our  readers,  reading  matter 
second  to  no  magazine  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  a  circulation  that  will 
guarantee  advertisers  the  respectful  attention  of  our  patrons  and  friends. 

It  is  useless  to  quote  the  contents  of  any  one  month  in  substantiation, 
for,  while  we  are  not  ashamed  of  what  we  have  to  offer  in  this  issue,  we  know 
that  you  will  never  be  disappointed  in  what  we  give  you  from  month  to 
month. 

Glance  over  the  table  of  contents  on  any  news  dealer's  stand — he  will 
.not  obj.ect— and.if  .you  see  anything  that  interests  you,  buy  it,— or  better 
still,  subscribe. 

You  are  bound  to  be  pleased  with  the  beautiful  illustrations  that  grace 
each  number,  even  if  you  cannot  read,  or  only  read  Latin. 

With  the  April  number,  (Midwinter  Fair  Number,)  the  editorial  and 
business  control  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman,  who  needs  no  introduction  in  the  literary  world.  As  editor 
of  a  well  known  Western  daily,  and  as  contributor  to  the  most  widely  read 
Eastern  periodicals,  his  literary  mark  has  been  already  made  ;  this,  coupled 
with  his  experience  in  diplomatic  walks,  makes  the  OVERLAND  the  object  of 
universal  congratulation.  The  general  standard  of  the 
magazine  will  remain  unchanged,  and  that  standard  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  the  highest  ever  set  up  by 
any  publication  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


Honor  in  our  own  Country  : 

At  recent  bi-ennial  Convention  of  Superintendents  of  Education,  held 
in  Sacramento,  a  resolution   recommending  the  OVERLAND   MONTHLY  for 
use  in  all  school  libraries  throughout  the  State  of  California  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 
And  in  the  East : 

We  are  notified  by  John  Boyd  Thatcher, —  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Awards  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition, —  that  we  had  been 
awarded  a  diploma  and  bronze  medal  for  originality  of  illustration,  strength 
of  action,  and  distinctness  of  engraving  in  our  magazine, —  all  of  which  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  our  publication. 

Now  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  attached  subscription  blank.  You 
know  what  it  is  for.  "We  will  do  the  rest." 

All  Dealers  and  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  take  subscriptions. 
One  Sample  Copy,  loc.    Single  Numbers,  250.    Yearly  Subscription,  $3.00. 

Overland  flonthly  Publishing  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  order  may  be  detached  and  returned  to  us. 


189 

To  the  Publishers  of  the  Overland    Monthly  : 

Send  me  your  Magazine  for mos.,  beginning  with  the 

number,  189     ,  for  which  find  enclosed 

Dollars  in  payment  thereof. 

Name, 


Address, 

P.  O.  Money  Order  is  the  best  mode  of  remittance. 


GRAND  *  HOTEL, 

THE    BEST    HOTEL   IN    UKIAH   CITY,   CAL. 

Stages  /\rriVe  at  ar\d   Depart  from  this  House. 

'Bl/S     +     -I* 


BAGGAGE  OF  GUESTS  CONVEYED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  AND  FROM  TRAINS. 


B.    S.    HIRSCH,    Proprietor. 


PVi  & 

.  ne 

AN    ILLUSTRATED   AAGAZINE. 


n  rl    Mrm  fM  T7  ^tt(-ontams  more  mforma- 

na  ivioniniy  tion  about  Pacific  coast 

Matters    than    any    other 
publication    in    America. 

$3.00  a  Year.         SUBSCRIBE   FOR   IT.          $3.00  a  Year. 


ELECTROS 

Of  the  Beautiful      . 
Illustrations  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  may 
be  Bought  or  Rented     • 
at  moderate  rates. 


A  SCHOLARSHIP 


in  either  of  the  leading 
Business  Colleges  in  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland  is  offered  for  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY: —or  a 
liberal  CASH  commission  will  be  allowed  to  author- 
ized agents.  For  full  particulars  address 

Overland  Monthly  Publishing;  Co., 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC  jm.STATESi 


A  PICTORIAL  HOME  MONTHLY. 

The  choicest  and  best  illustrated  newspaper  of  the 
Vest.  It  is  ably  and  conscientiously  edited,  and  has  a 
rilliant  corps  of  popular  and  well-known  contributors. 

Serials  and  short  stories  and  discussions  on  the  live 
opics  of  the  day  will  be  given.  A  variety  of  pleasing, 
nstructive  and  humorous  illustrations  and  paragraphs 
bound  in  each  number.  Its  form  and  pages  are  similar 
o  Harper's  Weekly. 

It  is  an  eagerly  looked-for  visitor  throughout  the  Pa- 
ific  States  as  well  as  abroad. 


The  freshness  and  originality  of  its  columns  secure  it 
a  hearty  welcome  by  travelers,  new-comers,  and  in  the 
homes  and  libraries  of  the  reading  public  generally,  from 
California  to  Maine. 

This  journal  will  be  found  foremost  in  truthfully  por- 
traying the  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  this 
brilliantly  interesting,  wonderfully  productive  and  richly 
progressing  sunny  slope  of  the  American  Continent. 

Our  Home,  Literary,  Woman's,  Boys  and  Girls'  and 
Industrial  departments  will  be  made  chaste,  fresh,  terse 
and  pleasantly  attractive. 

Subscription,  $1.00.  Trial  subscriptions,  three  months 
for  25  cents.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  Agents  wanted. 

Address  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLISHING  CO.,  A.  T. 
DEWEY,  Manager,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  S.— All  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents 
on  liberal  terms. 


A.  T.  DEWEY  first  introduced 
photo-relief  engraving  ill  the 
Pacific  States  in  1887,  starting 
the  business  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Dewey  Engraving  Co.  Enam- 
eled copper  and  fine  zincograph 
plates  are  produced  with  speed 
and  perfection.  With  latest  im- 
provements this  pioneer  com- 
pany turns  out  the  highest  class 
of  work  promptly,  reliably  and 
at  uniformly  moderate  prices. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  engraving 
are  done. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


GO     B75S1        •?• 


FflSTEST  TIME 


THROUGH    RIRST   CLASS 

SLEEPING   AND    DINING    CAR 

AND   THROUGH 

Tourists  Sleepers  Daily  to 

Chicago  Without  Change 

VIA  THIS  LINE  ONLY. 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

LOWEST  RATES  TO  ALL  POINTS 


For  Tickets,  Berths  and  full   Information,  apply  to  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  or  at  tl 
Company's  Office,  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


EX  A.  HOLBROOK, 

General  Agent. 


F5.  L.  CROVA.T, 

Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agent. 


SARATOGA  +  SPRINGS 


R.  H.  WARFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Lake  County,  California 


/d\NE  OF  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  HEALTH  RESORTS  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  FIV 
}js  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  Unexcelled  hotel  accommodations,  sufficient  for  300  guests.  Cc 
tages — Cabins — Dancing  Hall — Children's  Play-ground — Croquet  and  Tennis  Grounds.  Campit 
facilities.  Hunting  and  Fishing.  Courtesy  and  careful  attention  to  comfort  of  guests.  Send  f< 
Descriptive  Circular.  Secure  round-trip  tickets  via  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  by  way  of  Ukiah, — on 
16  miles  staging  by  natural  road. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  the  best  the  market  affords,  and  the  rates  are  reasonable. 


AM  PI  NO     . 
PAPTFFS 


Fitted  out  Complete 

'  PROMPT  •-REflSONflBL 


AND  THE' 


SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 


414-416-418   Front  Street 


San    Francisc* 


TELEPHONE     134O. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


NION 
^    PACIFIC 

""   SY5TEM 

"WORLD'S   PICTORIAL   LINE/ 


IS   THE    ONLY    ROAD    RUNNING 


Through  Pullman  Dining  Cars, 

Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars, 

SAN   FRANCISCO  TO  CHICAGO, 


Free   Reclining  Chair  Cars, 

EAST  OF  OQDEN, 

Making  a  thorough  Vestibuled  Train  of  Unequalled  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago  without  change  in  3^3  days,  and  New  York 
in  4^  days.  Family  Excursions  leave  every  Thursday  in  charge  of 
competent  conductor. 


For  information,  call  on  or  address : 

nONTGOHERY  STREET, 


No.l 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OR 

D.  w.  HITCHCOCK:, 

General   Agent. 


Vi'heu  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  iloutlily." 
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The  Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine, 


LOOK    AT    THIS    CUT. 


Is  the  best  and  most  reliable  Gas  Engine  on  the  Market. 

It  is  provided  with  positive  inlet  valves,  so  proportioned  as  to  admit  on 
the  right  mixture  of  gas  and  air  into  the  cylinder.  These  proportioning  valv 
do  away  with  all  hand  regulating,  and  can  be  found  on  no  other  gas  engii 
made. 

This  engine  has  but  one  oil  cup  for  the  whole  engine. 

The  only  engine  with  no  back  fires. 

The  simplicity  of  its  igniting  apparatus  is  superb. 

Natural  and  manufactured  gas  or  gasoline  runs  it  with  equal  ease,  and  f 
economy  we  challenge  competition. 

Can  be  operated  by  anybody  possessed  of  common  sense. 

Come  and  look  at  our  engines,  then  look  at  all  the  others,  and  we  have  i 
fear  as  to  making  the  sale. 

If  you  want  the  best  and  safest  engine,  call  on  us  or  write  for  our  prices. 

ADAM    SCHILLING   &   SONS, 

Practical  Machinists  and  Engineers, 


211-213  MAIN 


FRANCISCO,  CA1 


California  Perforating  Screen  Co, 


Malt  Kiln  Floors. 

Manufacturers  of 
Perforated  Sheet  Metals 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Quartz 
Screens. 

Flour 

Mill 
Screens. 


For  Mining  and  Milling  Machinery  and  otner  uses. 

147    BEALE  STREET, 

(THIRD  FLOOR.)  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS    FOR   C.   B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


TRENTON     CHICAGO     NEW  YORK     SAN  FEANCISC 

JOHN  A,  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO. 

S.  V.  MOONEY,  Manager 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wire  ^  Wire  Rope 

AstnlS  f»r  NEW  JERSEY  WIRE  CLOTH  CO. 
Agents  lor  THE  BUCKTHORN  FENCE  CO. 

25-27  Frernt  Street,  San  Fracisc 


:  :  BANK  SAFES:  : 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Go 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 


SOLE  AGENI 


No.  6  California  Street, 

SAN    KRANCISCO. 


A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safe 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  ii 
exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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SOHflER 

PIANOS  ?£  BEST 


NEWBY  &  EVANS. 

Medium  Price— Unequalled. 


rhe  sweeping  reduction  in  the  price  of  sheet 
usic  lately  made  by  THE  ZENO  MAU- 
AIS  MUSIC  COMPANY,  of  769  Market 
reel,  has  drawn  attention  to  this  enterpris- 
g  house  as  a  successful  aspirant  to  public 
iror  by  reason  of  its  constantly  leading  in 
w  prices.  To  every  buyer  of  one  of  their 
;cellent  pianos,  the  Decker  &  Son,  and 
Marshall  &  Wendell,  they  guarantee  satis- 
ction.  Their  "  Ideal  "  guitars,  banjos  and 
andolins  are  strictly  first  class. 


MATCHLESS  PIANOS 


New   Styles. 


Easy  Terms. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

28  &.  30  O'FARRELL  STREET 

WM.  G.  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston, 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

NUCLEUS  BUILDING, 

No.   9  Third  St.,  cor.   Market. 


IALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  GO. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $I,OOO,OOO. 

CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND   CALIFORNIA  STREETS,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

D.  FRY,  President.  HENRY  WiivUAMS,  Vice  President. 

J.  DALZEI,!,  BROWN,    Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


This  Company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Assignee,  Receiver  or  Trustee.  It  is  a 
jal  depository  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds.  Will  take  entire  charge  of  Real  or  Personal  Estates,  collecting  the 
come  and  profits,  and  attending  to  all  such  details  as  an  individual  in  like  capacity  could  do. 

Acts  as  Register  and  Transfer  Agent  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check,  and  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily  balances, 
sues  certificates  of  deposits  bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department,  and  allows  the  usual  rates  of  interest  thereon. 

Inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from  $5  per  annum  up- 
wards, according  to  size.  Valuables  of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at 
low  rates.  Wills  drawn  and  taken  care  of  without  charge. 


^ents  Safes 


$1.50  per  Year.  Tenth  Tear. 

'HE  PACIFIC  TREE 
AND  VINE. 

(ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY.) 

Treats  of  the 

ruits,  Flowers  and  Vineyards 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Henry  A.  Brainard.  Publisher, 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


W.A.SCHROCK, 

Camp  Goods,  Woven  Wire  Mattresses, 

Iron  Beds,  Reclining  Chairs, 

Folding  Beds. 

21   NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


Under  Grand  Hotel, 


SAN  FRANCfsco. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

225   Rooms.     Single  or   En  Suite. 
ELEVATOR. 

American  Plan.    Rates  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.    Parlors 
and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 

STAGE  OFFICE  TO  LICK    OBSERVATORY 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.* 
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76  FIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  YOBS. 


/IKI  BANK,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAE7  PIT- 
Tinas,  DESKS,  CHAIBS,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     *    BED. 

Numerous  Stylesi 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


WABASH  AVE" OI 


I  SCHOOL  SUFFLII 

OF  ALL   KINDS 

OPERA  AND  r-HURCH  SEATING 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
PACIKIC  COAST. 


for    Illustrated,    Catalogues."^*—  • 

TOIOH  CLUB  BUILDING.  AND 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.    229    SECOND   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  in  the  center  of  Educational  information  for  the  Pacifi 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  t 
its  service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  b< 
tween  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  informatio 
in  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnia 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  pi; 

themselves  into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 
3OO  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  MAT  !L.  CHENEY, 

Union  Club  Building  "WARREN  CHENEY, 

ALL  TYPEWRITERS 

SOL.D    75ND    RENTED, 

INCLUDING  THE    SMITH 

Partly  Used  Remingtons  and  Caligraphs  for  Sale  Cheap. 
LEO  E.  ALEXANDER  &  BRO.,  Agents,  218  Sansome  Street,  5.  I 

Southern  California  Branch,  - 


Manage 


2O5  W.  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


VARIETY   is  the  Best  Montnly  Journal 

Published   in  California 


Each  number  contains  a  lesson  in  drawing  or  painting  by  t 
artist  who  has  been  teaching  for  ten  years  in  San  Francisc 
The  lesson  if  received  at  the  studio  would  cost  you  $2.  Ea( 
number  contains  a  lesson  in  voice  culture  by  a  musician  who  hi 
taught  for  20  years  in  Europe  and  America,  and  who  chargi 
$5  for  each  lesson  just  as  it  appears  in  VARIETY.  Each  numb 
contains  an  instructive  article  on  hygiene  by  a  well  known  pra 
ticing  physician  ;  the  advice  if  received  at  any  physician's  offi( 
would  cost  you  from  $2.50  to  $5.  Each  number  contains  inte 
esting  mathematical  problems  by  M.  Angelo,  for  the  first  corre' 
solution  to  any  of  which  a  prize  is  given.  Each  number  contaii 
instructions  and  recipes  for  the  beautifying  of  face  and  form  I 
a  society  lady  famed  for  her  matchless  complexion.  Each  nun 
ber  contains  a  complete  story,  poems,  anecdotes  and  interestir 
articles  on  all  subjects.  Our  regular  contributors  are  Rev.  V 
W.  Bolton,  M.  A.,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gale,  Judge  James  Neville,  H.  I 
La  Rame,  Alice  Sirg,  Vere  de  Vere,  and  Hebe.  Several  othi 
writers  will  appear  during  the  year.  Send  for  sample  copy  to 

VARIETY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

345  Phelan  Building,  5.  P.,  Cal. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


St.  Matthew's 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Cctl. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D.,  Rector. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America. 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.Tourjee.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


RARE  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  OLD. 


CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  NEW. 


A  choice  assortment  of  Valuable  Books  for  libraries 
to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Call  and  make  your 
selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE, 

642    CALIFORNIA    STREET. 

KINO'S 

OLiO   BOOK  STO$E, 

15    Fourth.   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  on  application.  libraries  purchased. 

IDEAS  WANTED" 

For  VAN  DORX'S  MAGAZINE,  the  foremost  journal  of  wit 
ever  published  in  any  land  or  language.  To  every  person  who 
will  send  one  or  more  Original  Ideas,  which  shall  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  editorial  staff,  Ten  Dollars  apiece  will  be 
sent.  Ideas  are  valuable.  For  specimens  of  required  work  send 
10  cents  silver  only  for  sample  copy.  Non-professional  writers 
especially  invited  to  contribute. 

VAN  DORN'S  MAGAZINE, 

JMt.  Morris,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


TDELMONT     SCHOOL,      DELIGHTFULLY 

J-s    and  advantageously  situated,  25  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 

cisco, prepares  for  any   College   or   School   of  Science. 

Twenty   Scholarships.      References  required.      W.   T.  REID, 

A.M.  (Harvard)  Head  Master. 

BELMONT,  San  Mateo  Co.,  California. 


SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 

\^S     established    in   1850,   removed    in    1883    from   Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat 
of  Jay  Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  School 
P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

TRINITY  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

JL       removed  to  3300  Washington  Street,  corner  Central  Ave. 
Seventeenth  Year.     Easter  term  begins  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1894.     Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland 
Stanford  Universities. 

REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPAULDING,  Rector. 

ACADEMY  AND    HOME  FOR    10    BOYS. 

«^jL      6gth  year  of  Academy,  isth  of  Home.     Preparation  for 

College  or  Business.     Absolutely  healthful  location  and 

genuine  home,  with  refined  surroundings.    Gymnasium.    Refer- 

ences required.        J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal.       Greenwich,  Conn. 


PIANOS 


A,  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


KNABE,  HAINES,  BUSH  &  GERTS.     ALSO  ORGANS 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Installments.  Pianos  Rented, 
Tuned,  Moved  or  Repaired. 

Knabe.  —  Pronounced  by  D'Albert,  Von  BUlow.  Grttn- 
feld,  and  other  renowned  pianists,  the  best  piano  in  ex- 
istence. 

Haines.—  Celebrated  for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and 
extraordinary  durability,  and  preferred  by  the  world's 
famous  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti. 

Bush  &  Gerts.  —  Strictly  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  excels  many  pianos  for 
which  a  much  higher  price  is  asked. 

Miller  Parlor  Organ.—  Elegant  in  design  and  finish 
and  unsurpassed  in  tone. 

Wilcox  &  White  S<=>lf-playing  Symphony.—  A  full 
orchestra  in  itself.  Call  and  see  it,  and  listen  to  it. 


BANCROFT 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 


SHORTHAND  T 


YPEWRITING) 

ELEGRAPHY   ) 


ERRILL   flOLLEGE 

659  Market  St.U    Sa 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

KOR    YOTJNQ    LADIES. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.  M., 

Principal, 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  '*-'lle  Overland  Monthly." 
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GOODYEAR'S 


GOLD  SEAL' 


RUBBER  HOSE 


the  Best. 


COTTON  HOSE,  RUBBER   LINED. 

Rubber  Goods. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  FEASE,  Vice  Fres.  and  Manager, 

577  &  579  Market  St.  I     73  &  75  First  St. 


San  Francisco, 


Portland,  Or. 


USE 

POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


For 

Piles, 

Burns, 

Bruises, 

Wounds, 

Chafing, 

Catarrh, 

Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore  Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

TT  ,     .  DEMAND  POND :S  EXTRACT. 

nemormages,    ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


v\  hen  you  write,  please  mention 


Agreeable  recreation 

is  that  which  least  resembles  work, 
diverts  the  mind,  and  smooths  off 
rough  edges  of  life's  cares. 

Bicycle  riding  is  a  boon  to 
busy  brain  workers,  in  school  or 
office—  especially  to  ailing  women. 
In 


BICYCLES 


—most  highly  honored  by  World's 
Fair  judges—  has  been  attained  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  "easy  run- 
ing,"  light  wheel  construction. 

$125  FOR  ALL  WEIGHTS  AND  STYLES. 

Book  of  Ramblers  free  at  Rambler  agencies,  or  by 
mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  VARNEY, 
1325  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TRUE 
WORTH  |s 
IN  BEING. 

NOT 
5EEM1NG.' 


—    is  made  From 
the  puresf  materials,  ib'effec 
is  cleansing.  neairhfuUoorhing 

for 


Sold  at  a  popular  price,  although  ex- 
celling any  25c.  Soap  on  the  market. 
Sample  cake  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  12c. 

BUTTERMILK 

SOAP  co. 

185  &  187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill 
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AS  TALKED*  IN  THE  SANCTUM. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

IT  is  only  to  be  expected  that  we  had  often  gone  over  and  over  the  Silver 
question, —  how  often,  I  think  Senator  Stewart  would  be  glad  to  know.  We 
tried  to  be  fair  in  weighing  the  newspaper  arguments  against  the  use  of  the 
double  standard,  but  I  know  now,  and  I  think  we  all  must  have  known  at  the 
time,  that  we  were  not.  How  could  we  be?  —  when  every  mining  town  in  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  had  each  contributed  its  quota  of  epistolary 
matter  to  the  Business  Office,  that  invariably  ran  somewhat  as  follows : —  "  On 
account  of  the  closing  of  the  Little  Blue  Murder  Mine,  I  shall  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue on  the  subscription  list  of  your  estimable  publication  for  the  coming  year. 
When  times  pick  up,—  "  etc.  There  were  months  when  these  doleful  letters 
rivaled  in  numbers  the  manuscripts  of  poems  submitted. 

The  Poet.  "  The  poetic  instinct  cannot  be  starved.  The  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man Bill  or  the  drunken  gyrations  of  the.present  tariff  tinkers  may  distract  for 
the  moment,  but  the  heaven-born  poet  rises  above  such  transient  calamities." 

A  poem  had  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  big  New  York  magazines,  over 
the  Poet's  well  known  signature,  "  Anonymous"  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right 
to  testify  for  his  less  successful  brethren. 

However  we  stood  as  a  body  on  most  topics  that  came  up  in  the  Sanctum, 
I  think  we  were  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  Silver.  We  had  agreed  that  to 
make  silver  profitable  to  the  producer  we  must  create  a  demand  for  it  among 
the  consumers  and  in  order  to  create  this  demand  we  must  put  it  into  merchant- 
able shape.  I  think  our  plan  for  doing  this  is  original, —  at  least,  none  of  us  have 
ever  seen  it  advocated  in  Congress  or  in  print.  Now  we  modestly  submit  it  to 
the  forbearing  consideration  of  Gold  Bugs  and  Silver  Kings  alike. 

According  to  the  acts  of  colonial  legislation,  the  American  trade  dollar  is 
legal-tender  for  the  payment  of  debts  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Ceylon,  and  India.  It  is  also  legal  tender  in  Japan,  Corea,  China,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  In  one  of  these  great  Asiatic  cities  alone,  Singapore,  we  buy  ten 
million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  material  yearly,  and  pay  for  it  in  gold,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London.  Indirectly,  that  is  through  London  and  Liverpool  markets, 
we  buy  ten  million  dollars'  worth  more  from  Singapore,  for  which  we  pay  gold. 

In  exchange  for  all  this  vast  amount  of  tin,  rattans,  gambier,  gutta,  rubber, 
tapioca,  sago,  and  spices,  we  sell  them  yearly  but  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
kerosene  oil,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  not  counting  the  indirect 
trade,  of  eight  millions  a  year  in  gold. 
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Now  what  the  Sanctum  proposes  to  do  is  to  coin  our  silver  into  merchanta 
ble  dollars,  trade  dollars,  and  give  it  to  the  sellers  in  Singapore  in  payment  foi 
their  tin  and  jungle  produce,  to  Hong  Kong  for  tea  and  opium,  to  Japan  for  silk; 
and  bric-a-brac,  to  Ceylon,  to  China,  to  India,  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  t< 
Manila.  Say  this  creates  a  demand  for  sixty  millions  of  silver  dollars  a  year 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Bill  becomes  unnecessary,  the  price  o. 
silver  becomes  firm,  and  the  surplus  is  accounted  for. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  trade  dollar  was  a  known  quantity  in  the 
Asiatic  market,  and  a  demand  was  being  created  for  it.  Wall  Street  became 
alarmed, —  silver  was  losing  its  gambling  qualities.  The  trade  dollar  was  first 
made  unpopular,  and  then  withdrawn  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Wh) 
should  we  persist  forcing  a  thing  into  circulation  as  money  that  is  unsalable,  an) 
more  than  we  should  force  turnips  on  to  the  market  as  watches  ? 

Today  Mexico  and  Japan  furnish  the  entire  metal  coinage  of  the  Pacific- 
Asiatic  coast,  giving  an  honest  dollar  for  honest  goods  at  a  profit ;  and  we,  dom 
inated  by  Wall  Street  and  Threadneedle  Street,  continue  to  coin  a  dishonest 
dollar,  so  that  silver  shall  remain  with  stocks,  oil,  and  pork,  subject  to  gambling 
fluctuations  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  free  coinage 
intrinsic  values,  seigniorage,  bimetalism,  or  monometalism,  as  long  as  our  gov- 
ernment continues  to  mint  a  coin  that  is  valueless  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
outside  our  own  borders.  Give  us  back  the  old  trade  dollar,  or  a  dollar  contain 
ing  412^  grains,  and  the  Sanctum  is  willing  to  let  Silver  stand  or  fall,  subject  tc 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  with  it  our  magazine  circulation. 

The  Parson.     "Amen!" 

The  Contributor.  "  And  yet  as  sjmple  as  the  remedy  seems,  if  some  daring 
Congressman  were  to  introduce  a  simple  bill,  without  frills  or  confusing  clauses, 
authorizing  the  United  States  government  to  coin  a  silver  dollar  that  could  be 
used  on  the  Asiatic  Coast,  in  Mexico,  and  South  America,  for  the  payment  of 
raw  materials  and  imports,  it  would  be  so  loaded  down  in  fifteen  minutes  with 
amendments  that  its  own  framer  would  not  recognize  it, —  it  would  be  ridiculed 
by  the  press,  and  lost  in  committees.  Its  author  would  be  dubbed  a  demagogue, 
aJPopulist." 

We  all  knew  the  Contributor  was  right,  although  he  could  advance  no  valid 
reason  for  his  assertion. 

HENRY  WATTTERSON  said  the  other  day  to  the  Sanctum  circle,  that  all  gov- 
ernments were  a  failure, —  that  the  ideal  government  had  never  been  realized,— 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  upholding  the  form  of  government  that  would  do  the 
least  harm.  To  compromise  right  with  wrong  in  order  to  placate  the  devil. 

We  agreed  with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  but  insisted  that  the  American 
Constitution  came  the  nearest  to  the  ideal  government  of  any  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  At  the  same  time  we  deplored  the  tendency  of  our  legislators,  who 
were  our  simple  fellow  citizens  before  they  went  to  Washington,  to  strive  to 
confuse  and  mislead  voters  on  all  national  subjects  the  moment  they  got  there. 

The  Contributor.  "There  is  the  question  of  Reciprocity,  for  instance.  To 
me  it  is  as  simple  as  a  horse  trade.  I  give  and  you  give,  and  we  both  take.  Mr. 
Elaine  never  failed  to  show  us  by  example  and  demonstrations,  that  reciprocity 
was  the  true  solution  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  His  reasoning  was  as  clear 
as  noonday,  and  his  experiments  proved  that  his  reasoning  was  true." 
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The  Parson.  "  I  have  listened  for  hours  during  the  last  campaign  to  ora- 
tors who  pretended  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  Reciprocity,  and  I  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  when  they  had  finished." 

The  Contributor.  "  Yet  they  talk  about  the  science  of  government  as  though 
it  were  anything  more  of  a  science  than  the  science  of  housekeeping.  Bah  !  We 
say  to  Brazil :  '  Let  our  machinery,  our  hams,  and  our  clothes,  into  your  ports  free, 
and  we  will  let  your  coffee  into  ours  free.'  What  is  the  result  ?  Our  trade  with 
Brazil  jumps  up  in  one  year  from  three  millions  to  fifty-five  millions  ;  our  man- 
ufactories are  stimulated,  our  market  expanded  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  our  breakfast  table  lessened  on  the  other.  Again,  we  say  to  France, 
1  You  refuse  to  admit  our  pork,  we  refuse  to  let  your  art  into  our  country.'  Note 
the  result !  France  gracefully  concedes  the  point ;  pork  and  art  join  hands,  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  science  of  government.  Re- 
ciprocity, protection,  bimetallism,  tariff,  seigniorage,  are  terms  that  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  politician  to  frighten  the  voter.  There  is  nothing 
more  intricate  in  governmental  affairs  than  in  bank,  or  farm,  or  newspaper  affairs. 
All  that  is  required  of  a  statesman  or  a  layman  is  honesty  and  good  judgment." 

The  Parson.     "Amen." 

The  Contributor.  "  There  is  the  tariff  bug-bear.  It  makes  me  angry  to 
the  toes  every  time  I  read  one  of  our  Washington  law-maker's  long-worded  ha- 
rangues. I  want  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  I  want  the  tariff  placed  on  articles 
that  can  best  stand  it,  and  articles  that  most  need  protection.  I  believe  Mr. 
Wilson  is  an  honest  man,  but  the  Wilson  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  is  no  more  his 
bill  than  it  is  mine.  It  has  been  assaulted  and  maltreated  by  its  so-called  friends 
until  it  might  as  well  be  called  the  Coxey  Bill." 

The  Poet.  "I  wish  the  Contributor  would  contribute  something  besides  ad- 
vice and  complaint  to  this  circle.  As  for  me, —  good-day  ! " 

"  A  FRIEND,  soon  to  be  married,  stopped  me  on  the  street  with  the  remark, 
'I  have  my  house  nearly  furnished,  and  am  ready  for  you  to  pick  me  out  a  library.' 

"While  I  was  duly  complimented,  I  expostulated,  trying  to  impress  on  him 
the  fact  that  were  I  to  choose  his  reading  matter,  his  library  would  be  but  a  re- 
production of  mine, —  but  to  no  purpose.  He  laughingly  replied,  he  would 
never  read  the  books,  but  wished  to  be  given  credit  for  a  little  brains  in  that  line. 

"  Subsequently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  opening  of  his  home,  and 
of  hearing  my  selection  criticized  by  the  guests.  As  I  peered  through  the  glass 
cases  on  Bacon,  Carlyle,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  and  Tennyson,  on  Goethe  and 
Ebers,  on  Gogol  and  Turgenieff,  on  Cervantes  and  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  on  Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne,  Howells,  and  Harte,  on  Editions  de  luxe  and  Editiones  prin- 
cipes,  I  thought,  sadly,  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  entertainment  stored 
within  that  antique  oak  mausoleum,  never  to  be  unearthed,  and  wondered  if  the 
authors  named  reposed  easily  the  indignity  of  being  considered  furniture. 

"  Hardly  a  score  of  people  in  the  room  gave  my  high-priced  collection  of 
books  the  attention  they  gave  the  antique  chairs,  Indian  rugs,  Persian  tapestries, 
hanging  lamps,  etchings,  Delf  plaques,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  kick- 
shaws that  kind  friends  had  donated  and  designated  wedding  presents.  A  de- 
sign of  camel's  hair  and  Venetian  embroidery  thrown  over  an  ornamental  ebony 
easel  called  forth  more  honeyed  'oh  my'sl'than  my  magnificent  folio  edition 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  illustrated  by  Elihu  Vedder.  Then  I  tried 
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to  imagine  what  effect,  if  any,  the  introduction  into  the  collection  the  Book  of 
Precepts  of  Ptah-Hotep  would  have  on  the  assemblage." 

While  I  was  talking  the  Parson  was  pacing  uneasily  up  and  down  the  floor, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Reader.  I  had  intended  to  draw  some  conclu- 
sions and  to  point  a  moral,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  only  the  good  man's  Christian 
forbearance  that  had  let  me  run  on  as  long  as  I  had. 

The  Parson.  "  I  was  one  of  the  happy  party.  Did  you  expect  me  to  mope 
over  your  vellum  covers  and  illuminated  texts  ?  Not  I.  We  are  the  critics  and 
book  buyers  ;  we  are  individually  the  owners  of  selected  libraries  ;  it  is  for  our 
tastes  authors  must  cater ;  we  are  the  public.  We  pay  our  bills ;  we  are  not 
paid  to  enthuse.  Your  satisfaction  ought  to  lie  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
choice  of  books  may  lead  some  scion  of  the  noble  house  you  helped  to  furnish, 
in  the  right  direction.  If  our  newly-married  friend  does  not  consider  your  Ma- 
caulay  of  half  the  importance  of  his  meerschaum  and  '  Lone  Jack/  it  is  no  affair 
of  yours.  Some  future  Bossuet  or  Lowell  will  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed, — 
when  you  are  in  your  grave.  Consider  the  reward  and  spare  our  feelings." 

The  Contributor.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Poet  has  turned  his  back  on  us,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  your  friend  is  a  fool.  What  do  we  want  of  private  libra- 
ries in  these  times  of  the  magazine,  Sunday  newspaper,  and  the  encyclopedia  ? 
Nothing  !  We  have  outgrown  them.  If  I  want  a  book,  I  go  to  the  public  library 
and  get  the  latest  and  the  most  talked  of ;  I  do  not  think  of  going  to  my  literary 
graveyard  to  dig  up  'Dombey  and  Son,'  or  'The  Lamplighter,'  simply  because 
I  happen  to  own  it.  Not  I.  I  want  to  read  'The  Prince  of  India,'  or  'Dodo,'— 
something  that  the  world  is  talking  of,  and  moreover  I  do  not  care  to  own  either. 
I  had  rather  invest  my  money  in  Nicaragua." 

No  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  argue  the  point  with  the  Contributor. 

I  WAS  in  no  way  crushed  by  the  Contributor's  scorn  at  the  idea  of  owning 
my  own  library.  I  even  go  farther,  and  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Birrell, 
so  charmingly  expressed  in  his  "  Obiter  Dicta,"  that  as  good  as  it  is  to  inherit  a 
library,  it  is  better  to  collect  one.  Each  volume,  then,  however  lightly  a  stran- 
ger's eye  may  roam  from  shelf  to  shelf,  has  its  own  individuality  and  history. 

"  In  part  I  inherited  my  library,  in  part  I  built  it.  I  began  to  love  the  books 
when  they  suggested  nothing  but  material  with  which  to  build  miniature  forts. 
Later,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  their  contents,  they  became  my  true 
friends.  As  I  look  over  these  familiar  titles,  I  can  trace  my  own  growth  from 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  Tom  Brown,  to  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Side  by  side  in 
Middlemarch  are  my  father's  pencil  marks  and  my  own.  It  is  a  never  tiring 
pleasure  to  take  down  one  of  these  well  thumbed,  well  marked  copies  —  Van- 
ity Fair  or  Henry  Esmond  —  and  read  over  the  italicized  sentiments,  and  conjure 
up  the  motives  that  caused  their  emphasizing.  It  is  a  most  charming  if  egotisti- 
cal study  of  one's  own  mental  and  physical  growth. 

"  Can  you  squeeze  any  such  harmless  pleasure  from  your  circulating  library, 
my  dear  Contributor  ? "  I  said,  turning  triumphantly  on  my  opponent. 

The  Contributor.  "No,  sir!  Nor  do  I  care  to.  My  temperament  is  too 
excitable  to  be  indulged  in  such  frenzied  dissipation.  I  leave  all  such  soul  anal- 
ysis to  yourself  and  the  spirit  of  the  late  lamented  Madam  Blavatsky." 

The  Office  Boy.     "  Proof." 
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EXPERIENCES    OF  A   "BLACKBIRDER"  AMONG  THE   GILBERT 

ISLANDERS. 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brommage,  a  young  Englishman,  in- 
spired by  a  love  of  adventure,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
sail  on  the  schooner  Montserrat,  then 
about  to  leave  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
The  vessel  was  supposed  to  be  bound 
for  British  Columbia,  but  he  believed 
her  to  be  a  "blackbirder," — that  is,  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  deportation  of 
South  Sea  Islanders  to  work  upon  plan- 
tations in  Australia,  Central  America, 
and  elsewhere.  Being  refused  a  pas. 
>age,  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor, 
md  having  in  earlier  days  followed  a 
eafaring  life  for  some  years,  he  was 
oon  appointed  quartermaster,  in  which 
:apacity  he  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
>oats  in  which  the  "blackbirds  "  were 
aken  from  their  island  home  to  the 
hip,  to  be  conveyed  to  plantations  in 
•ruatemala. 

The  commander  of  the  Montserrat 
vas  Captain  Blackburn,  but  the  project- 
>r  of  the  enterprise  was  W.  H.  Fergu- 
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son,  formerly  connected  with  the  un- 
fortunate Tahiti,  which  capsized  at  sea 
with  four  hundred  "blackbirds"  on 
board.  The  Montserrat  carried  a  grad- 
uate of  the  San  Francisco  Cooper  Med- 
ical College  as  doctor,  and  a  Mr.  James 
Osborne  as  passenger.  To  the  latter  we 
are  indebted  for  the  photographs  illus- 
trating this  article,  the  negatives  being 
taken  by  Captain  Davis,  of  H.  B.  M.  S. 
Royalist.  Passing  over  the  voyage,  I 
will  proceed  at  once  with  the  narrative 
of  incidents  at  Butaritari,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Gilbert,  or  Kingsmill, 
Archipelago,  from  which  group  came 
several  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Butaritari,  called  the  "touching 
island,'*  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  near- 
est of  the  Gilbert  group  to  the  passing 
Australian  steamers,  was  sighted  on 
May  26,  1892.  Its  coast  line  is  so  low- 
lying  that  the  beach  was  not  discerned 
until  the  ship  was  within  five  miles  of 
it.  Butaritari  is  long  and  narrow,  being 
not  more  than  thirteen  miles  in  length 
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by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Upon 
a  map  of  ordinary  scale  a  pin's  head 
would  fairly  cover  it. 

To  seafaring  men  not  accustomed  to 
regions  where  reefs  run  out  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  land  into  the  ocean,  and 
where  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  twelve 
miles  in  a  circle  round  an  island  coral 
reefs  abound,  the  approach  to  a  coral 
island  is  a  very  ticklish  business.  A 
swerve  to  the  right  or  left  in  the  narrow 
channel  that  gives  entrance  to  the  la- 
goon would  mean  destruction  to  the 
vessel,  and  perhaps  to  all  on  board.  Hav- 
ing this  danger  in  their  minds,  Captains 
Blackburn  and  Ferguson  deemed  it 
wisest  to  cruise  about  during  the  night, 
and  effect  an  entrance  in  the  morning. 
Next  day,  as  soon  as  the  Montserrat 
was  sighted  from  the  island,  two  white 
traders  came  off  to  the  ship  to  act  as 
pilots.  The  two  captains  and  the  trad- 
ers went  aloft  to  pick  out  the  channel, 
and  issued  their  orders  to  the  mate,  who 
stood  on  the  bridge,  and  passed  the 
commands  on  to  the  quartermasters. 
Once  fairly  in  the  channel,  the  land  was 
now  ahead,  then  astern,  and  soon  on 
the  port  or  starboard  side  of  the  vessel. 
Two  men  were  heaving  the  lead  con- 
stantly, one  crying  out,  "  No  bottom  at 
twenty  fathoms,"  while  the  other  would 
shout,  "By  the  mark  ten  fathoms," 
though  there  was  only  the  breadth  of 
the  ship  between  them.  The  perils  of 
navigation  in  such  waters  can  easily  be 
imagined  ;  the  direction  of  the  ship  is 
kept  constantly  changing  ;  the  wheel  is 
"  hard  up  "  or  "  hard  down  "  until  the 
anchorage  is  reached. 

Three  distinct  colors  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  waters  of  these  channels  —  blue, 
green,  and  brown.  The  blue  water  gen- 
erally indicates  the  safe  course,  while 
the  brown  water  must  be  avoided  as 
shallow  and  dangerous.  These  colors 
cannot  be  seen  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance by  a  man  standing  on  the  deck, 
but  by  one  aloft  they  can  be  readily 
discerned. 


When  we  reached  the  safe  refuge  of 
the  lagoon,  we  found  two  other  schoon- 
ers at  anchor  there, —  the  Equator  and 
the  Tarawa.  The  latter,  having  left  San 
Francisco  after  the  Equator,  brought 
down  the  more  recent  news,  among 
which  was  an  item  of  much  interest  and 
importance  to  the  natives,  viz.,  the  news 
that  their  King,  Tibureimoa,  who  had 
been  visiting  California  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  United  States  to  take  over 
from  him  the  island  of  Butaritari,  and 
incidentally  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a 
higher  civilization  than  his  own,  would 
return  to  his  realm  on  the  Montserrat. 
Tibureimoa's  kingdom  consists  of  three 
islands, — Butaritari,  Big  Mokiu,  and  Lit- 
tle Mokiu,  with  a  population  of  about 
four  thousand  persons.  Each  of  the  for- 
eign traders  doing  business  in  his  king- 
dom pays  a  tax  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  ;  each  man  among  his  subjects  pays 
a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  ;  each  woman,  half 
a  dollar ;  and  each  child,  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar.  Besides  this,  the  fines  imposed 
for  offenses  against  the  law,  for  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  crimes,  are  paid  to  the 
King.  Altogether  he  has  an  income  of 
about  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
he  is  also  supplied  with  the  best  fish 
caught  in  the  waters  of  his  realm,  and 
with  the  choicest  cocoanuts.  On  the 
whole,  he  lives  an  easy  life,  free  from 
care,  and  unburdened  by  any  high  sense 
of  responsibility. 

He  is  assisted  in  affairs  of  state  by  a 
council  of  old  men,  but  he  has  absolute 
control  of  the  lands  of  his  subjects,  and 
can  confiscate  them  for  non-payment  of 
fines  due  to  him.  The  population  of  his 
realm  is  diminishing,  partly  owing  to 
the  rough  treatment  which  young  moth- 
ers receive  at  child-birth,  and  partly  also 
to  the  fact  that  large  families  are  not  de- 
sired. Tibureimoa  has  had  one  public 
work  of  some  magnitude  constructed, — 
a  mole  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  above  high 
water.  The  stones  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  useful,  and  for  so  small  a. 
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country  really  great  undertaking,  were 
gathered  with  much  labor  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  transported  on  men's 
hacks  to  the  place  where  they  were  re- 
quired. 

During  his  stay  in  California,  the 
King's  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
a  pilot  named  Jack,  had  died,  and  this 
loss  preyed  much  upon  the  good  old  sov- 
ereign's spirits.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  sad  contemplation  of  the  salt 


ing  death,  and  perishes  from  sheer  lack 
of  will  force.  But  Tibureimoa  was  more 
lucky  than  most  of  his  countrymen  in 
like  case.  The  people  on  board  the 
Montserrat  did  all  they  could  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  lively  conversation,  com- 
bined with  strong  stimulants,  saved  him. 
From  the  moment  that  he  recovered 
hope  he  began  to  mend  rapidly,  and 
spent  much  of  the  rest  of  the  voyage  in 
playing  cards,  drinking  wine,  and  listen- 


A   VILLAGE   SCENE. 


ea-waves,  and  seemed  unable  to  rouse 
limself  from  his  lethargy.  At  last  he 
aught  a  cold  and  became  quite  ill.  The 
hip's  doctor  pronounced  his  sickness  to 
>e  pneumonia,  and  the  King  thought  his 
ast  hour  was  very  near  at  hand.  He 
ailed  his  attendants  round  him,  gave  up 
iis  keys  of  office  to  them,  and  sent  his 
:arewell  messages  to  his  subjects  at  Bu- 
:aritari.  When  an  islander  gives  himself 
ip  in  this  way,  he  does  almost  always 
ie.  He  offers  no  resistance  to  approach- 


ing to  the  music  of  a  guitar.  By  the 
time  of  our  arrival  at  Butaritari  he  was 
well  enough  to  take  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nies attendant  upon  his  return. 

The  appearance  of  the  Montserrat  at 
Butaritari  naturally  caused  much  excite- 
ment, which  spread  through  the  island 
like  a  conflagration.  Natives,  soldiers, 
and  policemen,  ran  around  with  their 
arms  full  of  palm  branches,  cocoanut 
leaves,  and  other  emblems  of  joy.  They 
evidently  meant  to  surprise  their  sov- 
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ereign  by  a  reception  brilliant  enough  to 
eclipse  anything  ever  before  seen  in  the 
islands,  and  destined  to  be  handed  down 
as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Bu- 
taritari.  And  indeed  Tibureimoa  de- 
served this  outburst  of  loyalty,  not  only 
as  their  King,  but  as  the  wisest  ruler 
they  have  had.  He  is  beloved  by  all  his 
people,  and  respected  by  all  the  white 
people  who  have  had  dealings  with  him. 
His  laws  are  strict,  and  he  sees  that  they 
are  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  By 
this  course  he  has  made  Butaritari  the 
most  prosperous  island  in  the  Gilbert 
Group. 

At  sunrise  every  piece  of  bunting  the 
ship  possessed  was  hung  aloft,  and  the 
Montserrat  looked  very  gay,  the  schoon- 
ers anchored  near  her  presenting  a  com- 
paratively poor  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance. To  quote  the  forcible  expression 
of  a  white  trader,  "the  Montserrat 
loomed  up  like  a  nigger's  face  in  a  pan 
of  milk."  While  the  steam-launch  was 
being  got  ready,  the  King  was  arraying 
himself  in  a  manner  intended  to  "para- 
lyze "  his  subjects.  He  wore  American- 
made  trousers,  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  and 
a  collar  of  such  prodigious  dimensions 
that  no  laundry-woman  would  charge  it 
as  "one  piece"  in  a  wash-bill.  At  first 
Tibureimoa  demurred  about  the  collar, 
as  it  kept  his  head  up  uncomfortably 
high,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
would  make  his  people  think  that  his 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Slope  had  rendered 
him  too  proud  to  regard  them  in  as 
kindly  a  manner  as  before  ;  but  a  little 
persuasion  from  the  Captain  overcame 
his  scruples,  and  he  bravely  donned  it. 
At  ii  A.  M.  everything  was  in  readiness, 
and  the  King,  his  son  Paul,  and  his 
niece,  attended  by  Captains  Ferguson 
and  Blackburn,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  an  interpreter,  stepped  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  launch.  The  white 
coral  beach  was  lined  with  people  dressed 
in  garments  of  the  gayest  colors  ;  over- 
head were  the  waving  branches  of  the 
palm,  cocoanut,  and  pandanus  trees,  the 


whole  forming  a  striking  picture.  Nor 
was  the  effect  marred  by  the  sight  of 
any  old  or  tattered  raiment,  for  those 
who  were  too  poor  to  get  a  new  suit  for 
this  great  occasion  kept  well  in  the  back- 
ground. At  the  wharf  two  cocoanut 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
formed  into  an  arch,  stretched  over 
which  was  apiece  of  white  calico,  having 
painted  upon  it  in  bright  colors  the 
words,  "Welcome  Home,  our  Royal 
King."  The  bodyguard  of  twenty  sol- 
diers was  commanded  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent, dressed  in  an  old  naval  uniform, 
the  private  soldiers  wearing  white  orna- 
mented with  red  stripes  down  the  trous- 
ers. They  were  equipped  with  weapons 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  ancient  flintlock  to 
the  modern  repeating  rifle.  When  the 
King  stepped  on  shore  he  was  met  by 
the  traders  and  missionaries,  who  wel- 
comed him  home.  The  guard  having 
fired  a  military  salute,  Tibureimoa  was 
escorted  to  the  Queen,  who  sat  on  the 
veranda  of  the  missionaries'  house.  Here 
began  a  long  series  of  nose  rubbings, 
followed  by  loud  yelling. 

After  these  preliminary  outbursts, 
the  procession  marched  along  the  ave- 
nue towards  the  palace.  The  avenue  is 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  was  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  island  ;  it  has  a 
border  of  coral  a  foot  in  height,  is  ma- 
cadamized with  white  coral,  and  has  on 
each  side  thickly  growing  cocoanut, 
banana,  and  pandanus  trees,  the  branch- 
es of  which  meet  and  interlace  over- 
head, and  reach  to  within  about  ten  feet 
of  the  ground.  Well  shaded  as  the  ave- 
nue was,  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
King,  as  he  marched  along,  clad  in  the 
garments  of  a  higher  and  more  exacting 
civilization,  looked  miserable  indeed. 
Before  he  had  traversed  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  his  huge  collar  wilted. 
When  the  first  arch  was  reached,  the 
Missionary  came  forward,  and  offered 
up  a  thanksgiving  for  the  King's  safe 
return  ;  whereat  the  people  waved  their 
hats,  and  gave  three  rousing  cheers. 
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Then  they  moved  on  towards  the  sec- 
ond arch  ;  but  midway  between  the  two 
arches  the  King  could  endure  his  collar 
no  longer  ;  he  took  it  off,  and  his  Prince 
Albert  coat  also.  When  the  second 
arch  was  reached,  thanks  for  the  King's 
safe  return  were  again  offered  ;  and  so 
it  went  on  until  all  arrived  at  the  palace. 
The  King  took  advantage  of  each  halt 
to  divest  himself  of  some  irksome  arti- 
cle of  dress,  and  had  the  royal  house 
been  a  hundred  yards  farther,  his  attire 
would  have  been  reduced  to  stockings 
and  garters,  for  as  he  walked  into  his 
home  a  single  garment  only  remained. 
His  guests  at  once  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  having  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
food  provided,  they  left  the  wearied 
King  to  the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  do- 
mestic peace. 

The  ship's  doctor,  not  having  any 
work  to  do  until  some  "  blackbirds " 
were  secured,  usually  spent  his  days  in 
idling  about  on  shore  in  company  with 
Mr.  Osborne.  When  it  became  generally 
known  that  one  of  the  two  was  a  real 


live,  full-fledged  medico,  people  used  to 
sit  on  the  steps  of  the  King's  house, 
waiting  until  he  came  along.  They  then 
applied  to  him  for  treatment  for  their 
various  ailments  and  maladies,  Osborne 
acting  as  surgeon's  assistant.  Between 
them  they  did  lots  of  work,  and  were 
brought  into  contact  with  most  of  the 
natives  living  in  the  part  of  the  island 
occupied  by  traders.  They  found  no 
particular  difficulty  in  picking  up  enough 
of  the  language  for  purposes  of  com- 
munication. The  natives  esteem  the 
medical  profession  highly ;  indeed  it  is 
held  by  them  as  next  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity to  the  kingly  office.  On  this  ac- 
count the  doctor  and  his  assistant  were 
kindly  treated  everywhere.  The  doctor 
especially  became  a  favorite  with  the 
young  girls,  and  as  "he  walked  his 
flowery  way  "  along  the  avenue,  more 
than  one  dusky  maiden  might  be  espied 
taking  sly  peeps  at  him  from  behind  a 
covert  of  cocoanut  palms.  At  first  the 
doctor  was  disposed  to  think  it  very 
rude  and  bold  for  the  girls  to  come  out 
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and  stare  at  him,  especially  as  they 
wore  nothing  but  a  handful  of  grass 
around  their  waists.  But  alas  !  human 
nature  —  or  male  human  nature,  at  any 
rate  —  is  weak,  and  the  doctor  soon  lost 
this  feeling  of  natural  shyness,  and  rec- 
onciled himself  to  the  open  admiration 
of  the  fair  sex.  One  day  he  spoke  to  the 
girls,  but  they  scampered  off  in  every  di- 
rection, their  bare  arms  and  legs  flashing 
in  the  sunshine.  Hearing  that  the  women 
were  fond  of  perfume,  he  filled  his  atomiz- 
er with  eau  de  cologne,  and  stealing  un- 
awares upon  a  maiden,  sprayed  it  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  She,  becoming 
conscious  of  the  sweet  scent,  turned 
round  to  seek  an  explanation,  and  see- 
ing the  doctor,  opened  her  mouth  (dis- 
playing as  she  did  so  two  rows  of  pearly 
white  teeth),  uttered  one  wild  yell,  and 
bolted.  The  wily  doctor's  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  ultimately  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, for  on  his  return  nearly  a  score  of 
the  fair  damsels,  having  heard  of  their 
companion's  adventure,  were  awaiting 
him.  prom  that  time  forth  the  mutual 
shyness  seemed  to  wear  off. 

During  our  stay  at  Butaritari,  the 
doctor  performed  one  decidedly  novel 
operation.  The  king's  nephew  had,  as 
the  natives  commonly  have,  great  holes 
in  his  ears.  Some  one  having  told  him 
that  the  Californians  did  not  wear  pock- 
ets in  their  ears,  he  desired  to  have  his 
"  filled  "  ;  for  he  intended  some  day  to 
visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  an  object  of  unusual  attention. 
Before  beginning  the  operation  the  doc- 
tor <jesired  to  see  how  many  articles  the 
native  really  can  carry  in  his  ears,  and 
asked  his  patient  to  stuff  in  as  much  as 
he  could.  Accordingly  he  put  into  the 
hole  in  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear  a  box  of 
matches,  a  clay  pipe,  two  pieces  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  pen-knife ;  and  into  the 
lobe  of  the  left  ear,  an  undershirt  and  a 
waist-cloth.  After  discharging  cargo, 
the  operation  was  begun.  The  edges 
of  the  holes  were  trimmed  and  sewn 
up,  the  patient  seeming  to  feel  no  pain 


during  the  operation,  and  quietly  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  After  a  lapse  of  eight 
days  the  ears  were  entire,  and  a  scar 
was  the  only  indication  that  there  had 
ever  been  holes.  The  success  of  the 
operation  soon  became  known  all  over 
the  island,  and  had  the  doctor  remained 
he  might  have  acquired  a  fortune,  for 
the  natives  had  fully  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  was  not  the  correct  thing 
to  have  great  holes  in  their  ears. 

On  the  day  before  we  left  Butaritari 
an  incident  occurred  which  was  rather 
amusing.  Both  the  doctor  and  Osborne 
were  keen  collectors  of  curios,  and  each 
tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  size  and 
variety  of  his  collection.  One  day  Os- 
borne said  that  he  knew  of  a  Samoan 
family  who  had  lots  of  mats  for  sale. 
Going  to  the  house,  Osborne,  who  was 
the  better  linguist,  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations. He  came  out  saying  that  the 
old  man  was  asleep,  and  that  he  did  not 
care  to  wake  him. 

As  they  walked  away,  Osborne  said 
to  the  doctor,  "  Why  should  n't  we  stay 
down  here,  and  get  married  ?  That  fel- 
low in  there  has  four  women  fanning 
him  all  the  time  to  keep  the  mosquitoes 
off.  That  sort  of  thing  would  suit  me 
splendidly." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply  to  the  mat- 
rimonial scheme,  but  on  their  return 
the  two  called  again  at  the  Samoan  bun- 
galow. Still  the  man  slept  on,  and  the 
four  women  fanned  him  diligently.  Os- 
borne, unwilling  to  wake  him,  proposed 
to  go  on  as  far  as  Crawford's  store,  and 
on  their  return  to  wait  until  the  old  man 
should  wake. 

At  the  third  call,  the  man  still  slum- 
bered, and  the  women  still  fanned.  Os- 
borne, provoked  at  the  delay,  gave  the 
sleeper  a  vigorous  shake,  but  had  hardly 
done  so  before  something  seemed  to  af- 
fect his  nose,  for  he  began  to  sniff  vig- 
orously. The  doctor  also  observed  a 
smell  familiar  enough  to  him,  and  after 
a  look  into  the  man's  face  backed  out 
of  the  room,  asking  Osborne  whether  he 
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meant  to  wait  until  the  sleeper  woke 
up. 

When  Osborne  announced  his  determ- 
ination to  wait,  the  doctor  said,  "  Well, 
so  long,  I  'm  off.  I  don't  care  to  stay 
until  the  Resurrection  Day  for  a  few 
mats.  That 's  a  '  stiff  '  you  're  shaking." 

Osborne  gave  one  terrified  look  at  the 
corpse,  and  rushed  wildly  out.  Upon 
inquiries  from  the  neighbors  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  man  had  died  six  days 
before. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the 
islands  for  a  dead  body  to  be  kept  even 
longer  than  six  days,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  family  eating  and  sleeping 
beside  it  all  the  time,  and  constantly  fan- 
ning it  to  keep  it  cool,  and  to  prevent 
flies  from  settling  upon  it.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  take  turns  in  performing 
this  pious  labor. 

While  the  Montserrat  was  anchored  in 
the  lagoon  at  Marakei,  the  British  war 
ship  Royalist,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Davis,  R.  N.,  came  in,  and  a 


British  officer  soon  afterwards  came 
aboard  the  Montserrat.  From  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ship  we  learned  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  taken  formal  pos- 
session of  all  the  islands  composing  the 
Gilbert  group,  and  that  the  natives  were 
now  being  deprived  of  their  fire-arms. 
The  natives  were  delighted  to  find  them- 
selves under  British  protection,  and 
when  the  Union  Jack  was  raised  over 
the  islands  they  shouted  even  louder 
than  the  blue-jackets.  And  not  only 
the  natives,  but  the  white  traders  also, 
are  pleased  at  the  annexation,  which 
means  for  them  justice,  good  order,  and 
security  of  life  and  property. 

After  the  Montserrat's  papers  relative 
to  the  business  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged had  been  examined,  two  letters 
were  handed  in,— one  for  Garrick,  the 
ship's  interpreter,  and  the  other  for  Cap- 
tain Blackburn.  The  letter  reminded 
Garrick  of  the  laws  of  1874  and  1876, 
providing  that  natives  should  not  be  de- 
ported while  under  the  influence  of  liq- 
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uors  or  opium,  or  of  terror  produced  by 
the  use  of  fire-arms  or  explosives  ;  and 
further  warned  him  against  giving  or 
selling  any  of  these  articles  to  the  na- 
tives, under  peril  of  punishment.  The 
letter  to  Captain  Blackburn  was  of  sim- 
ilar import,  with  the  further  warning 
that,  as  he  was  taking  natives  from  what 
had  become  British  soil,  they  must  be 
treated  as  British  subjects  ;  and  if  on  in- 
quiry it  should  be  found  that  this  had 
not  been  done,  the  ship's  owners  would 
be  held  responsible.  Then  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  native  laborers  were  in- 
spected and  approved  ;  the  British  offi- 
cers returned  to  their  ship,  which  soon 
afterwards  steamed  away,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Captain  Blackburn  and  Fer- 
guson, who  did  not  wish  a  British  offi- 
cer to  institute  a  close  inquiry  into  their 
doings. 

While  we  were  lying  at  Tarawa,  an- 
other island  of  the  Gilbert  group,  the 
Royalist  again  appeared,  and  caused 
Ferguson  much  uneasiness,  for  he  had 
neglected  to  give  out  clothes  to  the  na- 
tive laborers,  a  thing  which  should  have 
been  done  as  soon  as  they  were  taken 
on  board.  Instantly  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement,  the  Captain  being  very  ea- 
ger to  get  the  natives  into  clothes  of 
some  sort  before  the  Royalist  came  to 
anchor.  Osborne  was  asked  to  deal  out 
the  clothes,  and  Ferguson  himself  be- 
gan hurriedly  to  make  out  the  labor 
contracts.  A  pair  of  trousers  and  a 
jumper  were  snatched  up  and  tossed  to 
a  native,  no  regard  whatever  being  paid 
to  his  size  or  figure,  which  however  did 
not  matter,  provided  only  that  all  the 
natives  had  clothes  of  some  sort  before 
the  man-of-war  came  in  too  close.  Soon 
the  Royalist  came  alongside,  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  for  coal.  Captain 
Blackburn  sold  one  hundred  tons  to  the 
British  man-of-war,  and  would  have  sold 
the  whole  ship  had  it  been  demanded. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Captain 
Blackburn  was  constrained  to  put  on  a 
polite  manner  ;  he  could  not  do  enough 


to  please  Captain  Davis,  and  no  request 
of  the  British  officer  was  too  burden- 
some to  be  readily  granted. 

During  his  stay  at  Tarawa  the  British 
Captain  was  engaged  in  settling  disputes 
between  the  natives  and  traders,  and  in 
dealing  out  punishment  to  offenders  for 
crimes  committed  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.     Some  were  fined,  others  exiled, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
one  native  who  had  murdered  a  whiteman 
at  Butaritari,  twelve  years  before.     The 
story  of  the  crime,  which  Captain  Davis 
learned  at  Butaritari,  was  shortly  this: 
The  native  had  gone  into  a  store  to  buy 
gin,  which  the  shop-keeper,  well  aware 
of  the  penalties  for  selling  strong  drink 
to  natives,  refused  to   sell  to  him.     In 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses  he  threat- 
ened as  he  went  away  to  return  and  kill 
the  trader.     During  the  day  he  got  in- 
toxicated upon  native  liquor,  which  ag- 
gravated his  desire  for  stronger  drink. 
In    the   evening  he   went   back  to  the 
store,  and  under  pretence  of  buying  to- 
bacco  gained   an   entrance.      Then  he 
watched  his  opportunity  and  ran  a  knife 
through  the  trader's  body,  killing  him 
almost  instantly.     He  contrived  to  hide 
until  a  schooner  was  ready  to  sail,  smug- 
gled himself  on  board,  and  escaped  to 
Tarawa.     Thither  Captain  Davis  sailed 
to  arrest  him  and  put  him  on  trial.   The 
Captain  took  with  him  his  private  sec- 
retary, a  first  lieutenant,  and  a  squad  of 
bluejackets  ;  called   on    the   King,   ex- 
plained the  object  of  his  visit,  and  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  the  accused.     The 
King  at  once  sent  out  some  policemen, 
who  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  back 
with  the  man.    The  King  was  then  told 
to  collect  his  chiefs,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  with    the   trial.     Everything  was 
quickly  in  readiness,  and  the  trial  be- 
gan.    The  accused  tried  to  prove  an 
alibi,  denying  that  he  was  in  Butaritari 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  saying 
that  his  brothers  and  sisters  would  sub- 
stantiate his   statement.     When  asked 
on  what  island   they  lived,  he  replied, 
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"  At  Miana."  Captain  Davis  decided 
to  go  to  Miana  at  once,  to  get  the  neces- 
sary evidence.  The  accused  was  hand- 
cuffed to  one  of  the  supports  inside  the 
house,  and  the  King  warned  not  to  per- 
mit him  to  escape.  The  Royalist 
steamed  off  to  Miana,  procured  the  tes- 
[timony  required,  and  returned.  The 
trial  was  begun  anew.  The  accused's 
relatives  testified  that  he  was  at  Butari- 
tari  at  the  time  of  the  crime.  The 
King  and  his  chiefs  being  asked  individ- 
ually their  opinion,  replied  that  they  be- 
lieved the  accused  guilty.  On  being 
asked  what  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted, the  King  suggested  the  native 
punishment  of  cutting  the  victim  all 
over  the  body.  But  Captain  Davis 
would  not  hear  of  this  :  "  There  shall 
be  no  butchering,"  said  he;  "he  must 
be  shot,  or  allowed  to  go  free." 

Then  all  present  assented  to  his  being 
shot.  The  King  wished  the  bluejackets 
to  fire  at  him,  but  Captain  Davis  said 
that  the  native  policemen  ought  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence,  and  that  they  might 
use  the  muskets  of  the  British  sailors. 

During  all  this  time  the  luckless  pris- 
oner was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
pole  supporting  the  house,  and  with  his 
pands  tied  behind  him,  intently  and 
Calmly  watching  every  movement  made 
by  the  Captain.  When  asked  if  he  had 
any  reason  to  offer  why  he  should  not  be 
but  to  death,  he  replied  that  he  had  none, 
but  that  he  would  like  to  see  his  wife. 
JThe  Captain  promised  to  send  for  his 
jvife,  and  to  permit  them  to  spend  fifteen 
ninutes  together.  Soon  she  came,  a 
passage  being  opened  for  her  through 
jhe  crowd  sitting  silently  round  the 
touse.  She  was  a  mere  girl,  not  more 
han  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  really 
petty.  When  the  King  told  her  that 
ker  husband  was  condemned  to  death, 
!he  rushed  to  him,  threw  her  arms 
ibout  his  neck,  and  sobbed  as  though 
ier  heart  would  break.  The  prisoner 
Whispered  some  words,  and  seemed  to 
iacify  her,  for  she  ceased  to  cry  ;  yet 
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her  bosom  heaved  spasmodically,  and 
it  was  plain  that  though  she  made  no 
sound,  she  was  suffering  terribly. 

The  Captain  twirled  his  moustache, 
and  looking  at  the  prisoner,  said  to  his 
First  Lieutenant,  "  That  man  has  not  a 
bad  face :  I  am  very  unwilling  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  yet  justice  must  be  done. 
This  is  the  second  murder  committed 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the 
crime  must  be  stopped,  even  though  it 
be  necessary  to  punish  several  persons." 

The  prisoner,  on  being  told  that  the 
fifteen  minutes  allotted  to  him  to  bid 
his  wife  farewell  had  expired,  said  that 
he  would  be  ready  as  soon  as  he  had  had 
a  drink.  His  poor  little  girl  wife  ran 
out,  procured  a  green  cocoanut,  opened 
it,  and  gave  it  to  him.  A  clean  shirt  and 
overalls  were  handed  to  him,  and  he 
changed  his  clothes  for  the  last  time. 
After  one  long,  lingering  embrace,  his 
wife  was  taken  away,  and  the  mission- 
ary came  in.  To  him  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed his  guilt.  Then  he  was  led  hand- 
cuffed along  the  beach,  under  a  guard 
of  five  native  policemen.  Captain  Davis, 
wishing  to  make  the  execution  as  im- 
pressive as  possible,  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  males  in  the  village  should 
be  present,  but  that  the  women  and 
girls  should  be  excluded.  As  the  pris- 
oner marched  along,  he  cast  furtive 
glances  at  the  bluejackets  resting  on 
their  guns  at  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
die.  They  began  to  tie  a  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes,  but  to  this  he  objected  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  use  his  hands,  tried 
to  prevent  its  being  done  by  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side.  At  last  his  eyes 
were  bandaged,  and  two  bluejackets 
pinioned  his  arms  behind  him,  and  tied 
him  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  Then  for 
the  first  time  his  courage  seemed  to  fail, 
and  his  knees  gave  way,  but  he  was 
quickly  straightened  up,  and  his  legs 
tied.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  natives 
scrambled  up  the  cocoanut  trees,  and 
others  on  to  the  roof  of  an  adjacent  hut, 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  execution. 
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The  bluejackets  advanced  in  double- 
quick  time,  and  forming  in  line  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  paces,  leveled  their  pieces 
at  the  prisoner.  The  native  policemen 
stood  in  front  of,  but  between,  the  sail- 
ors, whose  muskets  were  handed  to 
them.  The  interpreter  gave  a  few  hasty 
instructions  to  the  policemen  where  to 
direct  their  fire.  When  Captain  Davis 
saw  that  all  was  ready,  he  gave  the  or- 
der to  fire :  the  interpreter  raised  his 
hat  as  a  signal ;  in  an  instant  flame 
flashed  from  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles, 
and  at  the  report  the  prisoner's  head 
fell  backward.  Four  of  the  bullets 
pierced  his  heart,  and  the  fifth  entered 
just  below  the  chin,  so  that  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  His  body 
was  immediately  unbound  from  the  tree, 
and  laid  upon  the  path.  His  shirt  was 
open  so  as  to  expose  his  breast,  and  the 
crowd  eagerly  gathered  around  to  look 
at  the  bullet  holes.  The  body  was  borne 
away  by  the  dead  man's  friends. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  bravery  of 
the  islanders  in  battle,  and  of  their  utter 
disregard  of  danger  and  death,  but 
tribal  wars  being  now  things  of  the  past, 
I  had  no  chance  of  witnessing  a  pitched 
battle,  as  Mr.  Romilly,  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Western  Pacific,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  do.  I  therefore 
considered  myself  fortunate  in  witness- 
ing the  execution  just  narrated. 

At  Tapitonea,  another  island  of  the 
Gilbert  group,  Captain  Davis  sentenced 
a  native  missionary,  named  Kapau,  to 
exile.  He  was  a  religious  fanatic,  who 
fifteen  years  before  practically  ruled 
the  island,  and  exerted  all  his  efforts  to 
convert  the  islanders  to  his  faith.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  separated  his  followers 
from  the  rest,  gathered  them  together, 
and  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the 
island.  Here  a  large  village  was  founded, 
and  extensive  preparations  made  for 
war  upon  the  unbelievers.  Kapau 
worked  his  people  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
religious  frenzy  that  they  were  just  as 
eager  to  fight  as  he  himself  was.  When 


their  preparations  were  complete,  they 
marched  in  a  body  upon  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  catching  them  unpre- 
pared, murdered  3500  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  piled  the  corpses  together  in 
heaps,  and  burned  them.  After  this 
terrible  massacre  all  the  survivors  hast- 
ened to  join  the  ranks  of  the  fanatic, 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  death  that 
seemed  the  almost  certain  penalty  of 
non-conformity. 

After  leaving  Butaritari,  where  she 
had  lain  for  ten  days,  the  Montserrat 
sailed  for  Maraki,  another  islet  of  the 
Gilbert  group,  and  there  she  obtained 
her  first  draft  of  "blackbirds."  Fergu- 
son and  Garrick  visited  the  king,  and 
inviting  him  and  the  missionary  to  come 
on  board  the  Montserrat,  plied  them 
with  food  and  liquors  until  they  were 
ready  to  consent  to  anything.  After 
this  the  ship's  boats  visited  the  island 
daily,  and  induced  many  of  the  people 
to  come  with  them.  At  Apiang,  the 
island  on  which  Garrick's  home  is,  com- 
paratively few  natives  were  secured,  as 
Garrick  refused  to  try  to  induce  the 
people  of  his  own  island,  who  were  heav- 
ily in  his  debt,  to  leave,  their  return 
being  a  matter  of  very  grave  uncer- 
tainty. At  Parawa  the  Royalist  was 
again  in  harbor,  and  the  presence  of  the 
man-of-war  rendering  forcible  methods 
impossible,  very  few  laborers  were  in- 
duced to  sign  labor  contracts.  Thence 
the  Montserrat  went  on  to  Nanouti,  and 
afterwards  visited  Taputouea,  Peru,  Nu- 
kunau,  Aroroi,  andTamana.  Altogether 
388  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in 
various  ways  enticed  on  board  the  ship. 

While  the  labor-ship  was  cruising 
round  the  islands,  the  natives  were  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  supplied  with 
plenty  of  tobacco  and  water.  But  once 
the  ship  had  secured  as  many  laborers 
as  she  could  get  or  find  room  for,  all 
this  was  changed.  The  water-tanks  were 
closed,  and  that  greatest  luxury  to  an 
islander  —  a  bath — became  impossible. 
They  resorted  to  every  device  to  get  a 
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little  water,  but  all  their  efforts  were 
brutally  thwarted  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  vessel.  A  shower  of  rain  was 
welcomed  with  the  greatest  delight,  and 
the  health-giving  drops  were  caught  in 
every  available  can,  cup,  or  cocoanut. 
Several  of  the  natives  tried  to  escape  by 
swimming  from  the  vessels,  but  they 
were  fired  at,  and  a  ship's  boat  lowered 
in  pursuit  soon  brought  them  back. 

The  last  island  visited  was  Tamana, 
which  was  left  on  August  Qth.  A  weary 
voyage  of  twenty-three  days  brought  the 
ship  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.     Here 
Ferguson  left  the  ship,  and  going  up  to 
the  city  of    Guatemala   returned   with 
several  sugar-planters,  who  were  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  most  of 
the  men.     But  some  wrinkled,  old,  ema- 
ciated men  and  women  the  planters  at 
first  refused  to  take.     However,  Fergu 
son  said  that  they  must  take  all  or  none- 
so  they  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
11.     The   partings  between   the   poor 
jeople  were  full  of  sadness,  for  they 
:elt  that,  in  all  human  probability,  they 
would  never  see  each  other  again.     Cat- 
le-trucks  were  sent  down  to  the  wharf 
o  convey  the  laborers  from  the  ports  to 
be  plantations.  Here  the  sad  truth  first 
>egan  to  dawn  upon  them  that  they  were 
ntended  to  work  on  sugar-plantations, 
where  the  work  is  much   harder  than 
pon  coffee  haciendas. 
The  natives  from  the  island  of  Miana 


were  taken  on  to  Ocos.  To  reach  the 
plantations  they  had  to  make  a  journey 
of  seventy  miles,  crossing  a  mountain 
range.  For  this  purpose  mules  were 
obtained,  but  as  there  were  not  enough 
for  all,  some  were  compelled  to  walk. 
It  was  the  wet  season,  and  the  trail  was 
broken  and  full  of  holes.  The  march 
was  a  dismal  and  toilsome  one,  and 
would  have  been  even  worse  than  it  was 
had  not  the  surgeon  kept  riding  up  and 
down  the  long  line,  doing  all  he  could 
to  alleviate  the  poor  creatures'  suffer- 
ings. Twice  a  day  halts  for  meals  were 
made,  and  the  nights  were  passed  in 
old  sheds,  built  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
miles  along  the  roads.  Here  fires  were 
lighted,  beside  which  the  poor  people, 
too  weary  to  take  off  their  wet  gar- 
ments, lay  down  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
weariness  and  exhaustion. 

Upon  the  plantations  themselves  the 
laborers  are  not  so  very  badly  treated, 
for  there  they  are  the  property  of  their 
owners,  and  men  treat  their  own  prop- 
erty well,  especially  when  it  is  of  con- 
siderable value.  But  they  are  brought 
from  a  thoroughly  healthy  climate, 
where  disease  is  almost  unknown,  to  a 
fever-stricken  region.  Within  twelve 
months  their  numbers  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  one  third,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  three  years  a  wofully 
diminished  number  will  return  to  their 
lovely  homes  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Arthur  Inkersly  and 
W.  H.  Brommage. 
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DID  A  CHINAMAN  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 


N  the  Columbian  year 
just  closed,  the  world  has 
paid  its  homage  to  the 
great  European  explorer 
who  four  hundred  years 
ago  astonished  Europe 
with  the  story  of  a  new 
world.  The  nation  has 
welcomed  any  informa- 
tion that  throws  his- 
toric light  upon  the  earliest  European 
exploration  of  the  Eastern  Slope,  and 
Californians  cannot  be  less  interested  in 
any  facts,  however  incomplete,  which 
shed  light  upon  the  earliest  settlement 
of  this  our  beloved  Western  Slope. 

The  European  explorers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  found  upon  this  conti- 
nent races  of  men  who  in  stature,  habits, 
speech,  religious  worship,  and  social 
customs,  differed  from  each  other  as 
widely  as  any  one  tribe  differed  from 
the  people  of  Europe.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  lower  and  more  barbaric 
tribes,  there  is  evidence  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  demonstration  that  it  was  Chi- 
nese Tartars  and  Japanese  that  gave  the 
best  blood  to  the  native  races  of  this 
Coast,  and  who  succeeded  in  planting  on 
our  soil  those  monuments  of  religion, 
art,  and  industry,  which  so  astonished 
the  Spanish  invaders. 

The  Chinese  scholar  cannot  study  the 
Indian  dialects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with- 
out being  struck  with  their  affinity  to 
Chinese.  The  monosyllabic  structure 
and  general  vocabulary  of  the  Otomic 
dialect,  for  instance,  will  strike  the  phil- 
ologist as  a  remarkable  coincidence  to 
say  the  least.  Place  an  average  China- 
man in  the  same  dress  amongst  the 
North  Pacific  Indians,  and  the  similarity 
in  build  and  features  leads  the  observer 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  race.  A  few  years 


ago,  when  the  writer  first  visited  Van- 
couver Island,  he  was  so  sure  that  the 
Chinook  Indians  in  American  dress 
were  Chinese  that  he  began  to  address 
them  in  Chinese.  So  closely  do  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  stature  and  features,  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Chinese  wo- 
men to  smuggle  themselves  across  the 
Sound  into  State  Washington,  disguised 
as  Siwashes.  Rev.  J.  E.  Gardner  says 
that  "  many  words  in  their  vocabulary 
are  similar  in  sound  and  meaning,  and  all 
their  earliest  traditions  are  unmistaka- 
bly Chinese." 

Professor  George  Davidson,  head  of 
the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey,  has 
a  great  deal  to  tell  of  the  ethnologica 
influence  of  the  Japanese  waifs  whc 
have  been  driven  by  the  accidents  of  the 
seas  to  these  shores.  He  has  in  his 
possession  a  photograph  of  Fraser  Rivet 
Indians,  from  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  they  were 
Indians,  Japanese,  or  Chinese. 

No  one  that  has  lived  in  China  and 
studied  its  people  can  fail  to  be  im 
pressed  with  the  close  resemblance  be 
tween  ancient  Chinese  laws,  religions 
manners,  and  customs,  and  those  belong 
ing  to  the  civilizations  described  b) 
Prescott.  Chinese  who  have  worked  or 
railroads  in  Mexico,  or  who  have  trav 
eled  in  Central  America,  have  informec 
the  writer  that  on  some  of  the  cliffs  anc 
rocks  they  havediscovered  hieroglyphic; 
which  they  believed  were  degeneratec 
Chinese  characters. 

That  eminent  scholar,  the  Rev.  W 
Lobscheid,  who  traveled  in  Mexico  somt 
years  ago,  mentions  many  striking  coin 
cidences  between  China  and  Mexico 
The  architecture  presented  many  simi 
larities.  The  tiles  of  the  roof  are  con 
cave  and  convex,  just  as  are  found  ir[ 
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China  today.  The  anchors  of  the  boats, 
with  four  hooks  without  a  barb  ;  the 
monosyllabic  characters  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Otomic  and  other  tribes  ; 
ideographic  characters  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Chinese  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  the  R  sound  among  those  tribes 
where  ideographic  characters  are  found, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
writing.  He  also  mentions  the  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  the  monastic  system,  religious 
festivals,  household  gods,  incense  and 
chantings  at  worship ;  the  use  of  the 
same  kind  of  charms  and  amulets,  their 
cremation  ceremonies,  the  preservation 
of  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  in  urns, 
the  notion  of  a  celestial  dragon  devour- 
ing the  sun  in  its  eclipse,  are  all  closely 
allied  to  Chinese  customs.  The  simi- 
larity of  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and 
that  custom,  so  peculiarly  Chinese,  of 
one  lawful  wife  living  with  a  plurality 
of  concubines.  To  this  may  be  added 
their  skill  in  working  on  precious  met- 
als, and  of  cutting  and  polishing  gems. 
The  similarity  of  the  Mexican  calendar 
to  that  used  by  many  Asian  nations  was 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  Humboldt 
of  pre-Columbian  communication  be- 
tween Asia  and  this  continent. 

So  much  for  Mexico  :  now  let  us  see 
what  traces  of  Mongolian  influence  are 
found  elsewhere.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft 
says  that  the  personal  resemblance  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  Indians  to  the 
Chinese  is  so  very  strong,  that  he  has 
no  doubt  that  Mongol  blood  is  in  the 
veins  of  the  aborigines  of  those  regions, 
and  is  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northwestern  shores  of  America 
have  been  in  communication  with  Asia 
from  time  immemorial.  "  Once  grant 
the  Mongols  a  footing  on  this  conti- 
nent," says  he,  "and  their  language, 
religion,  and  customs,  may  for  all  we 
know  have  extended  to  Cape  Horn." 

Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  the  celebrated  an- 
tiquarian, says,  "There  are  traits  of  re- 
semblance in  the  manners,  laws,  arts, 


and  institutions,  of  the  Chinese  and 
ancient  Peruvians  which  are  too  num- 
erous, striking,  and  peculiar,  to  be  the 
effect  of  chance." 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  barbaric 
tribes  that  surrounded  the  Peruvians, 
their  civilization  was  so  peculiar  and  ex- 
otic that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
these  Mongolian  affinities  in  any  other 
way,  than  to  suppose  they  were  intro- 
duced from  Asia.  It  is  wonderful  to 
find  how  close  is  the  resemblance  of 
their  type  of  government,  and  that  a 
system  which  has  been  evolving  in 
China  through  long  ages  should  find 
its  counterpart  amongst  a  civilized  tribe 
found  like  a  social  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Southern 
continent.  Since  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Shun,  2000  B.  c.,  who  was  taken 
from  the  plow  and  made  king  because 
he  was  good,  the  sovereigns  of  China 
have  been  regarded  as  patrons  of  agri- 
culture. The  tradition  of  farmer  kings 
is  perpetuated  by  the  singular  custom 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  inaugurating 
the  year's  farming  work  by  going  in 
state  every  spring  to  some  field,  and 
plowing  a  furrow  with  a  yellow  plow.  It 
is  not  only  interesting  but  astonishing 
to  find  that  the  Incas  went  through  a 
similar  ceremony  in  ancient  Peru,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  plow  was 
of  gold.  There  are  other  coincidences 
equally  remarkable.  The  dramatical 
exhibitions  of  the  Peruvians,  so  similar 
to  what  have  been  witnessed  in  China 
for  over  two  thousand  years  ;  or  their 
mode  of  sepulture,  where  the  corpse  is 
placed  on  the  ground  and  mould  heaped 
upon  it,  as  is  often  seen  in  China  today  ; 
or  their  style  of  architecture,  all  their 
buildings  being  built  as  in  China  upon 
the  same  model ;  or  their  bridges,  made 
of  ropes  of  twisted  osiers  almost  exactly 
resembling  the  rope  bridges  of  twisted 
bamboo  found  in  some  parts  of  China  ; 
or  their  huge  rafts  of  lumber  supporting 
a  wooden  hut  and  carrying  mast  and 
sail,  just  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Yangtsze 
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or  the  Canton  River  today,  are  remark- 
able coincidences  to  say  the  least. 

What  can  explain  these  resemblances  ? 
Or  again,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
Chinese  process  of  manufacturing  man- 
ures was  practiced  by  the  Peruvians  ; 
that  in  both  countries  internal  taxes  are 
paid  in  kind ;  that  both  peoples  under- 
stood the  art  of  fusing  and  alloying 
metals  ;  that  their  public  roads  are  simi- 
larly constructed  and  similarly  man- 
aged ;  that  both  governments  patronized 
literary  men  and  gave  promotion  to  the 
best  scholars ;  that  both  countries 
divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  and 
began  the  year  about  the  same  time  ; 
that  in  both  lands  were  found  religious 
houses  and  convents  governed  by  simi- 
lar rules,  and  where  the  law  of  celibacy 
was  strictly  enforced.  There  are  many 
other  illustrations  which  might  be  given. 
Let  these  suffice.  Taken  separately, 
any  one  of  these  coincidences  might  be 
regarded  as  fortuitous  ;  but  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  and  remembering  that  the 
most  civilized  races  of  the  American 
continent  were  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  a  part  of  the  world  far  remote 
from  and  practically  inacessible  to  all 
the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world, 
except  that  of  the  one  they  so  closely 
resemble,  the  conclusion  seems  irresis- 
tible that  Mexico  and  Peru  must  have 
been  visited,  if  not  colonized,  by  Chi- 
nese, Tartars,  and  Japanese,  who  during 
their  residence  there  succeeded  in 
stamping  so  many  of  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  habits  upon  the  communities 
among  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

Mr.  Wolcott  Brooks,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar  and  a  former  resident  on 
this  Coast,  was  not  only  persuaded  of 
the  influence  of  China  in  the  civilization 
of  ancient  Peru,  but  was  convinced  that 
its  people  were  identical  with  the  Mon- 
golian race.  He  was  so  positive  of  their 
blood  relationship  that  he  put  forth  the 
extraordinary  theory  that  since  the  trade 
winds  would  facilitate  trans-Pacific  em- 
igration from  Peru,  and  would  be  ad- 


verse to  sailing  vessels  coming  from 
China  to  this  continent,  he  maintained 
that  this  continent  was  the  home  of  the 
Mongolian  race,  and  that  China  and 
Japan  were  settled  by  ancient  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  a  novel  idea,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  old  world  was  discovered  and 
colonized  by  the  new.  In  spite  of  the 
much-urged  objection  of  the  opposition 
of  the  trade  winds,  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Pacific 
will  save  us  from  such  afar-fetched  the- 
ory, and  will  demonstrate  that  a  voyage 
from  Asia  to  America  presented  no  very 
formidable  difficulty  to  a  maritime  peo- 
ple. 

Professor  George  Davidson  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  list  of  fifty-six  well 
authenticated  instances  of  Oriental  ves- 
sels that  had  drifted  across  the  ocean  via 
the  Japanese  Current,  and  were  either 
stranded  or  wrecked  upon  the  Pacific 
coasts  and  islands  since  the  year  1710. 

Captain  Alexander  Adams  related  the 
following  case  :  "When  sailing  master 
of  the  brig  Forrester,  and  cruising  off 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  March  24th, 
1815,  in  lat.  32°  45'  N.,  long.  126°  57'  Wj 
he  sighted  at  sunrise  a  Japanese  junk, 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and 
winds,  with  her  rudder  and  masts  gone. 

"  Although  blowing  a  hard  gale,  he 
boarded  the  junk,  and  found  fourteen 
dead  bodies  in  the  hold,  and  only  three 
survivors.  They  were  on  a  voyage  from 
Osaka  to  Yeddo,and  had  been  seventeen 
months  out." 

A  case  occurred  in  1832,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Dibble  in  his  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  a  Japanese 
junk  drifted  about  for  ten  months,  until 
it  reached  Honolulu.  The  ship  sank 
close  to  land,  but  the  survivors  were 
saved.  The  natives,  beholding  foreign- 
ers so  closely  resembling  them  in  phy- 
sique, habits,  and  customs,  exclaimed, 
"  There  can  be  no  further  doubt  ;  our 
people  must  have  come  from  Asia ! " 

Another  junk  found  its  way  during 
the  winter  of  1833-4  from  Japan,  and 
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was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island.  The  survivors  were 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  by  them  sent  to  England 
en  route  to  their  homes. 

In  1845,  the  United  States  frigate  St. 
Louis  took  from  Mexico  to  China  three 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  being  survivors 
of  the  crew  of  a  junk  from  Japan  which 
had  drifted  across  the  Pacific  and  strand- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  they 
remained  two  years. 

In  1853,  Captain  Scammon  discovered 
the  wreck  of  eithera  Chinese  or  Japanese 
junk  on  the  southwest,  or  largest,  of  the 
San  Benito  group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California.  The  vessel  was 
bottom  up,  and  gave  evidence  of  having 
been  a  long  time  on  the  shore.  As  late 
as  1871  a  Chinese  junk  was  driven  out 
of  its  course  and  disabled  by  a  storm, 
and  drifted  upon  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Indian  traditions  also  abound 
with  similar  stories  of  Asiatic  vessels 
wrecked  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Wolcott  Brooks, 
in  his  list  of  sixty  wrecks  since  1617,  has 
not  mentioned  a  single  instance  of  a 
Chinese  vessel  having  been  found.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  is  such  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Japanese  vessels, 
that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  mistaken  for  the  latter. 
In  my  travels  in  the  East,  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  Chinese  sea-going  junks  in 
the  China  seas,  or  lading  in  Chinese 
ports,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
some  of  these  vessels  have  not  occasion- 
ally been  carried  out  of  their  course  by 
typhoons  and  ocean  currents  till  they 
have  been  driven  upon  our  shores.  It 
would  require  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  suppose  that  some  of 
these  sea-going  people,  having  reached 
this  country  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea, 
should  have  discovered  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  trade  winds  to  return  to  their 
native  land,  bearing  tidings  of  the  new 
world. 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Shaw,  a  Chi- 
nese missionary,  according  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  September  loth,  1890, 
professes  to  have  discovered  a  manu- 
script in  Si-Ngan-Foo,  China,  stating 
that  a  regular  trade  was  carried  on  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  between 
China  and  the  natives  of  California.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  verify  this  ex- 
traordinary statement.  A  study  of  the 
North  Pacific  map  will  convince  us  that 
a  voyage  from  China  to  California  would 
be  a  very  easy  undertaking  to  a  Chinese 
mariner.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  jour- 
ney could  be  carried  on  without  losing 
sight  of  land  for  more  than  a  day.  Japan 
has  been  in  communication  with  China 
from  time  immemorial,  and  its  contigu- 
ity to  China  makes  it  easily  accessible. 
From  Japan  to  the  peninsula  of  Kam- 
chatka the  distance  is  broken  by  a  chain 
of  islands  called  the  Kuriles.  From 
Kamchatka  the  Komondorski  group  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  chain  of 
landmarks  that  stretch  across  to  the 
Alaskan  peninsula.  The  Aleutian  Is- 
lands are  so  thickly  studded  together  in 
a  continuous  belt  that  an  ordinary  fish- 
ing boat  could  travel  from  one  island  to 
the  other  from  end  to  end.  Between  the 
coast  of  Kamchatka  and  the  most  west- 
ern island  of  the  Aleutian  chain  there 
are  the  two  islands  called  Copper  Island 
and  Behring  Island  of  the  Komondor- 
ski group.  It  is  between  this  island  and 
Attoo  Island  that  the  greatest  stretch 
of  sea  is  found  on  the  whole  route,  the 
distance  between  these  two  islands  be- 
ing about  two  hundred  miles.  All  the 
other  points  of  land  are  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  apart.  These  geograph- 
ical features  will  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  migration  of  primitive  fisher- 
men from  one  continent  to  another. 

But  there  is  another  consideration. 
Every  schoolboy  has  heard  of  the  Kuro 
Siwo  or  Black  Stream,  that  great  ther- 
mal ocean  current  analogous  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  Rising  in  the 
tropics,  this  stream  flows  northward 
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along  the  Japan  and  Kurilian  Islands  at 
a  velocity,  as  I  am  informed  by  Profess- 
or Davidson,  of  from  seventy-five  to 
over  a  hundred  miles  a  day;  then  bend- 
ing eastward,  it  skirts  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  till  it  ex- 
pends its  genial  warmth  upon  the  Ore- 
gon and  Californian  coasts,  where  it  be- 
comes deflected  in  its  course  towards 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Just  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  transports  the  logs  of  the  West 
Indies  upon  the  Hebrides  and  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  so  the  Black  Stream  carries 
trunks  of  camphor  wood  and  other  trees 
from  China  and  Japan  to  the  beaches  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  they  have 
been  frequently  found  by  travelers.  We 
are  now  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
stranded  junks  found  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  to  understand  how  Asiatic 
people  have  reached  this  continent,  and 
how  communication  between  Asia  and 
America  may  have  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  writer  has  oft- 
en seen  in  Chinese  ports  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  ponderous  build  and  heavy 
rig  laden  with  rice,  salt  fish,  pork,  na- 
tive wines,  preserves,  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds.  Suppose  one  of  these  vessels 
is  driven  out  of  its  course,  or  even  dis- 
abled by  one  of  those  terrific  typhoons 
which  play  such  havoc  in  those  seas,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
Mongolian  sailors  could  subsist  for  a 
whole  year  upon  these  cargoes  of  rice, 
meats,  and  drinks,  till  land  is  touched. 
A  junk's  crew  with  men  and  women  cast 
upon  a  coast  like  Oregon  or  California 
would  not  be  strongly  tempted  to  hazard 
a  return  journey,  and  would  be  as  will- 
ing to  settle  down  and  make  a  home  for 
themselves  as  other  sensible  people  have 
done  who  have  come  after  them. 

Captain  Russell,  who  was  many  years 
ago  a  resident  among  the  Indians  north 
of  the  Columbian  River,  states  that  he 
found  amongst  those  tribes  numerous 
traditions  of  vessels  with  their  crews 
that  had  been  cast  upon  that  part  of  the 


coast.  He  also  had  in  his  possession 
two  Chinese  copper  coins  that  had  been 
picked  up  by  Indians.  Doctor  Speers, 
the  Chinese  missionary,  to  whom  these 
coins  were  shown,  was  unable  to  fix 
their  date ;  but  the  absence  of  Manchu 
characters  indicated  that  they  were 
coined  before  the  Tartar  conquest.  The 
Reverend  J.  E.  Gardner,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  says,  in  a  private  letter  to  the 
writer,  "Some  years  ago  while  digging 
for  a  foundation  for  a  large  building  in 
Victoria,  there  was  dug  up  an  old  and 
evidently  long-buried  Chinese  bronze 
fan  bearing  ancient  Chinese  characters, 
and  which  was  undoubtedly  brought 
over  from  China  in  ancient  times." 
The  fan,  I  believe,  has  been  sent  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  Weekly  Colonist 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  its  issue  of  the 
25th  October,  1882,  announced  that  a 
party  of  white  miners  who  were  running 
a  drift  in  a  bank  on  one  of  the  creeks  in 
the  mining  district  of  Cassiar  made  a 
remarkable  find.  At  a  depth  of  several 
feet  the  shovel  of  one  of  the  party  raised 
about  thirty  of  the  brass  coins  which 
have  passed  current  in  China  for  many 
centuries.  Intelligent  Chinamen  to 
whom  they  have  been  submitted  pro- 
nounce them  to  have  been  in  existence 
over  3000  years.  The  question  is,hovv  the 
coins  got  to  the  place  where  they  were 
found.  The  miners  say  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  ground  having  been  dis- 
turbed by  man  before  their  picks  and 
shovels  penetrated  it.  The  Colonist  con- 
cludes by  saying  :  — 

Whether  they  belonged  to  Chinese  mariners  who 
were  wrecked  on  the  north  coast  about  3000  years 
ago,  and  remained  to  settle  on  this  continent,  or 
whether  the  Chinese  miners  who  went  to  Cassiar 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  deposited  the  collection  at 
that  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  for  their 
nation  a  prior  claim  to  the  land,  may  never  be  known. 
But-the  native  tribes  of  this  Coast  resemble  the  Mon- 
golian race  so  closely  that  one  would  not  be  surprised 
at  any  time  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  yet  more 
startling  evidences  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  on  this 
coast  before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 

Evidence  has  already  been  given  suf- 
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ficient  to  conclude  that  long  before  Co- 
lumbus or  Cortezwas  born  the  irrepres- 
sible little  yellow  man  trod  this  soil,  and 
made  a  home  for  himself  here  in  those 
happy  days  when  there  were  no  anti- 
coolie  clubs  and  "  white  labor  leagues  " 
to  disturb  his  peace  of  mind.  Whether 
the  more  ancient  American  people 
raised  any  objection  to  John  Chinaman's 
coming,  or  whether  some  aboriginal 
sandlotter  disputed  with  bow  and  ar- 
row John's  right  to  land,  are  questions 
upon  which  the  history  of  those  far-off 
times  throws  no  light.  One  thing  is 
certain, — that  in  those  early  days  John's 
landing  was  not  embarrassed  by  Treas- 
ury rulings,  return  certificates,  and  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings.  He  moreover 
showed  his  good  sense  in  desiring  to 
make  this  his  permanent  home,  and  to 
let  his  bones  rest  here  at  a  time  when 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company  had  made  no 
provision  for  his  cheap  passage  home, 
either  dead  or  alive. 

The  evidence  of  early  Asiatic  commu- 
nication with  this  continent  so  far  con- 
sidered is  that  which  rests  upon  tribal 
affinities,  and  the  correspondence  of  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  religion,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  accounts  of  stray 
Asiatic  vessels  thrown  upon  the  Pacific 
coasts  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  It 
is  possible  to  go  farther.  There  has 
been  found  in  Chinese  history  an  ac- 
count of  a  long  journey  by  sea  under- 
taken by  five  Buddhist  monks  to  a  place 
called  Fusang,  which  it  will  be  shown 
must  have  been  some  part  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  that  one  of  these  monks,  after 
forty  years  residence  there,  actually  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  travels  to  the  Chinese 
court.  The  following  translation  I  have 
made  from  the  Chinese  text  found  in 
the  23ist  volume  of  the  great  Chinese 
encyclopedia,  called  Yuen-Kin-lui-han. 
It  is  also  given  by  Ma  Twan  Lin,  in  his 
work  called  Wen-Hien-tong-kao. 

In  the  first  year  of  Wing  Yuen,  of  the  Tsai  dy- 
nasty, (A.  D.  499,)  a  Shaman  or  Buddhist  priest 


named  Hwei  Shim  arrived  at  the  city  of  King 
Chau  from  the  kingdom  of  Fusang,  who  related  the 
following  account:  "The  kingdom  of  Fusang  is 
situate  more  than  twenty  thousand  li  to  the  east  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tai  Han.  This  land  (meaning 
Fusang)  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
(China)  and  abounds  with  Fusang  trees,  from  which 
the  country  derives  its  name.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  resemble  the  Tsung  tree.  It  sprouts  forth  like 
the  bamboo,  and  its  first  shoots  are  used  by  the 
people  for  food.  Its  fruit  resembles  the  pear,  and 
is  of  a  light  red  color.  The  bark  is  spun  into 
threads,  and  made  into  cloth  for  wearing  apparel. 
A  kind  of  brocade  is  also  manufactured  from  these 
threads.  The  people  build  frame  houses,  and  their 
cities  are  without  walls  and  fortifications.  They 
understand  the  use  of  written  characters,  and  make 
paper  from  the  bark  of  the  Fusang  tree.  They 
have  no  soldiers  or  military  appliances,  and  do  not 
wage  war.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  has  established 
a  southern  and  a  northern  prison.  Those  who  have 
committed  petty  crimes  are  placed  in  the  former, 
and  those  guilty  of  capital  crimes  are  placed  in  the 
latter  prison.  A  pardoned  criminal  gets  his  release 
from  the  south  prison,  while  those  who  cannot  be 
pardoned  are  incarcerated  in  the  northern  prison. 
Men  and  women  undergoing  penal  servitude  in  the 
latter  penitentiary  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  male 
offspring  of  such  marriages  become  bond  servants 
until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  females 
until  they  are  nine.  Criminals  are  incarcerated  for 
life,  and  are  never  allowed  to  come  outside  their 
prison.  When  a  nobleman  has  committed  a  crime 
the  great  national  assembly  gathers  together.  The 
criminal  is  placed  in  a  pit,  and  the  council  sits  in 
front  of  him.  A  feast  is  spread,  after  which  they 
bid  him  farewell,  as  they  would  do  to  a  dying  man. 
They  then  cover  him  (or  encircle  him)  with  ashes, 
and  retire.  For  crimes  of  the  first  grade  the  sen- 
tence only  involves  the  person  of  the  criminal,  who 
is  cut  off  from  society.  A  crime  of  the  second  degree 
involves  sons  and  grandsons  ;  while  for  a  crime  of 
the  third  degree  seven  generations  are  included  in 
the  sentence. 

The  king  bears  the  title  of  Yut  Chi,  the  nobles  of 
the  first  rank  are  called  Tui  Lo ;  those  of  the  sec- 
ond rank  inferior  Tui  Lo  ;  and  those  of  the  third  rank 
Na-Tah-Sha.  When  the  king  goes  forth  he  is 
accompanied  with  drums  and  trumpets.  The  color 
of  the  garments  worn  by  him  varies  according  to 
the  cyclic  year.  In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
ten-year  cycle  his  robes  are  of  blue  ;  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  red  is  worn  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  yellow  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  white  ;  and 
the  ninth  and  tenth,  black.  Cattle  are  found  in 
Fusang  with  enormous  horns,  the  largest  holding  as 
much  as  ten  ordinary  horns.  Vehicles  are  drawn 
by  horses,  oxen,  and  reindeer.  The  people  of  the 
country  raise  deer  just  as  cattle  are  raised  in  China, 
from  the  milk  of  which  they  make  a  kind  of  cheese. 
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A  red  pear  grows  there,  which  will  keep  a  whole 
year  without  spoiling.  Grapes  also  are  plentiful. 
The  country  contains  no  iron,  but  it  produces  cop- 
per. Gold  and  silver  are  not  valued  in  the  market, 
and  trade  is  conducted  with  no  fixed  price,  and  with 
no  duties  and  levies.  In  their  marriage  customs  it 
is  usual  for  the  lover  to  erect  a  cabin  in  front  of  his 
sweetheart's  house.  Morning  and  evening  he  must 
sprinkle  and  sweep  the  place  for  a  whole  year.  If  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  maiden  should  not  look 
with  favor  upon  him,  she  is  at  liberty  to  drive  him 
away.  If  they  are  pleased  with  each  other  the 
marriage  takes  place  at  once,  with  ceremonies  for 
the  most  part  resembling  those  in  China.  On  the 
decease  of  a  parent  the  mourning  fast  lasts  seven 
days,  for  grandparents  five  days,  and  three  days  for 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts.  Images  to  repre- 
sent the  deceased  are  set  up,  before  which  worship  is 
offered  morning  and  evening.  No  mourning  gar- 
ments are  worn.  For  three  years  after  the  king's 
accession  he  does  not  occupy  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  state. 

In  former  times  the  people  of  Fusang  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  laws  and  teachings  of  Buddha,  but  in  the 
second  year  of  Ta  Ming  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.  D. 
458)  five  mendicant  friars  went  there  from  the  land 
of  Ki  Pin,  who  introduced  the  laws,  canons,  and 
images  of  the  Buddha,  instituted  the  monastic  sys- 
tem, and  reformed  the  manners  and. customs  of  the 
country. 

This  remarkable  document  is  not 
found  in  some  obscure  book,  but  in  the 
Imperial  annals  of  the  Chinese  nation, 
in  the  Chinese  geography  of  foreign 
nations,  and  other  Chinese  works  of 
recognized  authority,  which  have  made 
H  wei  Sham's  story  of  Fusang  as  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  Chinese  scholars  a 
thousand  years  ago  as  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  became  to  European  schol- 
ars in  the  fourteenth  century. 

One  objection  will  be  raised  to  this 
account,  on  the  ground  that  until  recent 
years  the  Chinese  people  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  exclusive  people,  shut  in 
from  the  outside  world.  They  have 
also  been  regarded  as  indifferent  sailors, 
and  their  vessels  so  badly  constructed 
as  to  be  incapable  of  a  long  and  danger- 
ous voyage  across  the  Pacific.  It  could 
easily  be  shown  that  at  the  time  of  Hwei 
Sham's  journey  the  Chinese  were  a 
maritime  people,  that  they  understood 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  before 


any  other  people,  and  that  their  mer- 
chants undertook  long  voyages  by  sea 
not  only  to  the  Philipines  and  Java,  as 
they  do  today,  but  also  to  India,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and —  if  we  are  to  believe 
Arabian  manuscripts  —  even  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea.  There  is  historical  proof 
that  at  that  time  they  crossed  the  almost 
inaccessible  mountains  of  their  western 
frontier,  penetrated  inhospitable  Tibet, 
and  undertook  long  and  perilous  jour- 
neys by  land  and  sea  for  the  extension 
of  commerce,  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, and  for  what  was  nobler,  the  search 
for  religious  and  scientific  truth.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Buddhist  religion  into 
China  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
awakened  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
for  travel  in  the  minds  of  those  Chinese 
scholars  who  had  accepted  the  Buddhist 
faith.  The  Chinese  chronicles  for  seven 
hundred  years  are  full  of  accounts  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  Buddhist  holy  land 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  Sakyamuni's  life, 
to  procure  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  to 
verify  the  historical  evidences  of  their 
master's  work.  Fa-hien  and  numerous 
other  Chinese  pilgrims  traveled  for 
years  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  under- 
took long  journeys  to  central  Asia,  not 
for  the  glory  of  adventure,  not  to  plun- 
der helpless  tribes,  and  return  with  a- 
ship-load  of  spoils  to  enrich  the  treas- 
ury of  some  greedy  king,  but  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  propagate  a  religion 
which  they  believed  would  bring  rest 
and  peace  to  every  land  and  every  heart. 
If  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  the  stimulus  of 
new  thought,  Chinese  travelers  could 
tramp  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  under- 
take long  journeys  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  same  un- 
daunted propagandists  could  not  under- 
take a  journey  to  North  America  by  a 
route  that  was  no  more  difficult  and 
perilous  than  that  to  India  or  Arabia, 
Another  objection  that  may  be  urged 
in  examining  Hwei  Sham's  quaintly 
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worded  narrative  is,  that  some  of  his 
statements  are  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  this  continent  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  His  account 
of  horses  and  carriages,  which  we  have 
been  taught  were  unknown  upon  this 
continent  in  pre-Columbian  days;  his 
mention  of  grapes,  which  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans, together  with  other  errors,  may 
lead  some  to  reject  the  whole  account 
as  a  myth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  records  of  other  ancient  travel- 
ers, of  whose  explorations  we  have  no 
doubt,  abound  with  as  many  or  even 
greater  errors  and  exaggerations  as  the 
one  before  us.  Fa-hien's  travels  are 
not  discredited  because  he  told  of  drag- 
ons and  two-headed  snakes,  nor  are 
Marco  Polo's  travels  pronounced  a  myth 
because  he  mentioned  a  certain  bird 
that  could  seize  an  elephant  in  its  talons 
and  fly  off  with  him.  In  these  stories 
we  charitably  believe  these  writers  to 
have  been  the  victims  of  some  halluci- 
nation, and  we  should  be  as  willing  to 
make  the  same  allowance  for  the  exag- 
gerations of  our  Buddhist  priest,  who 
in  relating  the  story  of  his  travels  had 
the  disadvantage  of  speaking  through 
an  interpreter,  and  whose  account  may 
have  been  mutilated  and  corrupted  in 
its  transmission  through  fourteen  cen- 
turies down  to  our  times.  Maybe  Hwei 
Sham  was  the  victim  of  some  enterpris- 
ing reporter,  as  reckless  of  truth  as  the 
interviewer  of  our  day. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is, 
What  reason  have  we  for  concluding 
that  Fusang  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
American  continent  ?  Hwei  Sham  tells 
us  that  Fusang  lies  east  of  China,  and 
also  20,000  li,  or  6,600  miles  east  of  the 
country  called  Tai  Han.  No  such  place 
as  Tai  Han  is  of  course  to  be  found  on 
our  maps  today,  though  it  is  referred  to 
by  ancient  Chinese  writers  as  a  land 
lying  northeast  of  Japan.  The  first 
European  who  called  attention  to  Hwei 
Sham's  narrative  was  De  Guignes,  who 


publishedanaccount  of  it  inthe  year  1761. 
He  tries  to  show  that  Tai  Han  is  iden- 
tical with  Kamchatka,  and  makes  Cali- 
fornia the  terminus  of  the  journey  of 
the  Buddhist  priests.  The  chevalier 
De  Paravey  has  written  a  learned  trea- 
tise, in  which  the  same  conclusions  are 
reached.  Professor  Neumann,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  view  that  Tai  Han 
is  to  be  found  in  Alaska,  and  Fusang  in 
Mexico.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  Chinese  //, 
which  is  today  reckoned  at  one  third  of 
an  English  mile,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  much  shorter  in  ancient  times. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  determine 
whether  Hwei  Sham's  li  was  one  third 
of  an  English  mile,  or  a  nautical  //,  reck- 
oned at  one  tenth  of  a  mile,  and  until 
that  point  is  settled  the  exact  location 
of  Fusang  cannot  be  determined.  On 
either  basis  of  calculation  one  thing  is 
certain, —  that  Fusang  must  be  sought 
for  on  this  continent,  and  either  in  Cal- 
ifornia or  Mexico. 

It  is  most  probable  that  our  Buddhist 
travelers  started  from  the  Yellow  River, 
then  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Leao  Tong  and  Corea,  thence  across 
the  strait  of  Corea  to  Japan,  rounding 
the  island  of  Kiu  Siu  and  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  Japan,  then  taking  the 
course  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the 
Komondorskis  in  a  northerly  direction, 
till  their  course  lay  east  along  the  Aleu- 
tian chain  of  islands  to  Alaska,  and  from 
thence  down  the  coast  of  Oregon  and 
California  to  Mexico.  A  reference  to  the 
map  will  convince  the  reader  that  this 
route  presents  least  difficulty,  having 
the  advantage  of  proximity  to  land  and 
also  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese  Cur- 
rent. An  apparent  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  placing  Tai  Han  in  Alaska  and 
Fusang  in  Mexico.  Hwei  Sham  tells 
us  that  the  course  of  the  voyagers  from 
the  former  place  to  the  latter  was  east. 
Looking  at  ordinary  maps  of  North 
America  drawn  upon  Mercator's  pro- 
jection, we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
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western  coast  of  this  continent  as  bear- 
ing due  north  and  south,  according  to 
which  Hwei  Sham's  journey  must  have 
been  in  a  southernly  direction.  Looking 
at  the  Pacific  shores  of  this  continent 
as  laid  out  on  a  globe,  it  will  be  seen 
how  natural  it  was  for  our  traveler  to 
consider  his  journey  from  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  as  a  continuation  of  the  same 
general  eastwardly  course  he  had  been 
taking,  instead  of  abruptly  turning  from 
east  to  south. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  corrobora- 
tive proof  that  Mexico  was  Hwei  Sham's 
Fusang,  for  if  his  narrative  is  true  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  history  finds 
some  traces  of  the  result  of  his  mission 
and  some  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ments. It  is  true  that  some  parts  of  his 
story  do  not  agree  with  what  the  Span- 
iards told  about  Mexico.  What  of  that  ? 
The  Mexico  of  today  is  so  different  to 
the  Mexico  of  Cortez's  day,  that  we  may 
conclude  that  changes  just  as  great  had 
taken  place  in  the  interim  of  the  Bud- 
dhist mission  and  the  Spanish  invasion. 

First,  as  to  the  name  Fusang.  Hwei 
Sham  says  that  the  country  derives  its 
name  from  a  tree  called  Fusang  which 
abounds  in  those  parts.  He  also  re- 
marks that  the  first  sprouts  of  this  tree 
are  eaten  by  the  people,  much  as  the 
sprouts  of  the  bamboo  are  eaten  in 
China ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
that  thread,  paper,  and  material  for 
clothing,  are  made  from  the  bark  of  this 
tree.  Writers  on  Mexico  all  tell  of  the 
maguey,  or  century  plant, —  a  plant  so 
wonderful  that  paper  is  made  from  its 
leaves,  thread  and  hemp  from  its  fiber, 
intoxicating  liquor  is  fermented  from 
its  juice,  needles  and  pins  from  its 
thorns,  and  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  is  prepared  from  its  roots.  It  thus 
became  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  writ- 
ing materials.  While  some  part  of  the 
monk's  description  evidently  refer  to  a 
tree  of  some  size,  like  the  mulberry, 
(sang  means  mulberry,)  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  chronicler  has 


mixed  up  his  account  with  that  of  the 
maguey.  In  any  case,  how  could  he 
describe  so  correctly  a  plant  that  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  put  to 
such  uses  except  in  Mexico,  if  his  ac- 
count is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fairy  tale  ? 

Another  important  fact  mentioned 
by  the  Buddhist  traveler  is,  that  iron  is 
not  found  in  Fusang  though  copper  is, 
and  gold  and  silver  are  not  valued  in 
the  markets.  This  statement  is  re- 
markable, because  nearly  every  writer 
on  mediaeval  Mexico  has  observed  the 
same  thing. 

Both  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  make 
their  tools  from  copper,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  prized  more  highly  than  gold. 
(Vega,  Book  V.,  Ch.  15.)  It  is  also  £ 
fact  substantiated  by  many  writers,  that 
gold  and  silver  were  not  valued  as  in 
other  countries,  and  were  used  chiefly 
as  ornaments.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  in  the  Mexican  markets  purchases 
and  sales  were  made  by  barter,  each 
giving  that  of  which  he  had  an  excess 
in  exchange  for  such  goods  as  another 
had  in  abundance. 

Another  noteworthy  statement  made 
by  Hwei  Sham  was  that  the  country 
contained  no  walled  cities  or  citadels, 
and  that  there  were  no  soldiers  and 
weapons  of  war.  Duplaix  says  of  the 
ruins  of  Central  America,  that  there 
cannot  be  found  in  any  quarter  the  least 
trace  of  enclosures  or  defenses  or  exte- 
rior fortifications  ;  and  all  that  we  know 
of  the  pre- Aztec  races  supports  the  same 
conclusion.  In  January  of  last  year  a 
writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
describing  the  Arizona  cliff  ruins  on  the 
Verde  River,  mentions  the  fact  that 
while  the  mountain  resorts  were  of  a 
defensive  nature,  the  ruins  of  the  cities 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  below  showed 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  peaceful  peo- 
ple, amongst  whose  ruined  abodes  not  a 
single  weapon  of  war  had  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  of  Hwei 
Sham's  reference  to  the  existence  of 
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written  characters  in  Fusang.  H.  Pi- 
Ban  croft  says  of  the  inscriptions  found 
at  Palenque :  — 

They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  written 
language  in  a  state  of  development  analogous  to  the 
Chinese  in  its  ideographic  character  ;  and,  like  it, 
the  characters  appear  to  have  been  read  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Numerous  writers,  such  as  Sahagun, 
DeGuignes,  Brinton,  and  De  Rosny, 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  amongst 
the  Mexicans  was  found  a  species  of 
writing  consisting  of  hieroglyphics  or 
ideographic  characters,  with  here  and 
there  traces  of  phonetic  writing.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  insensate 
fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards  practically 
blotted  out  what  would  have  been  of 
such  deep  interest  to  the  philologist 
today. 

Another  custom  referred  to  by  our 
Buddhist  monk  was  that  of  placing  cer- 
tain criminals  in  a  pit,  surrounding 
them  with  ashes,  and  leaving  them  to 
die.  This  mode  of  punishment  is  so  re- 
markable that  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  there  was  any  historical  support 
for  such  a  statement.  Investigation 
proves  that  this  singular  punishment 
actually  survived  in  Mexico  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  tells  of  a  certain  class  of  crim- 
inals who  were  "bound  to  a  stake,  com- 
pletely covered  with  ashes,  and  left  to 
die."  Sahagun  refers  to  the  law  of 
Nezahualcoyotl,  and  says  that  a  person 
guilty  of  a  certain  grave  crime  under- 
went preliminary  punishment,  and  was 
finally  abandoned  to  the  boys  of  the 
village,  who  covered  him  with  ashes  and 
a  pile  of  wood  to  which  they  set  fire. 
His  accomplice  was  also  buried  under  a 
pile  of  ashes,  and  there  died  of  suffoca- 
tion." Clavigero  also  tells  of  Mexican 
criminals  who  were  suffocated  under  a 
heap  of  ashes.  This  punishment  is  so 
strange,  that  if  Hwei  Sham  had  men- 
tioned no  other  authenticated  fact  it 
would  furnish  presumptive  proof  that 
Fusang  was  Mexico.  If  he  had  never 


been  there,  where  could  he  have  seen  or 
heard  of  such  a  singular  penalty  of 
transgression  ? 

What  our  traveler  says  about  the  mar- 
riage customs  of  Fusang  and  their  sim- 
ilarity to  those  practised  in  China  is  no 
less  remarkable.  In  China,  as  in  Mexico, 
there  was  the  same  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage between  members  of  the  same 
clan,  the  same  custom  of  marriage  go- 
betweens,  and  of  parents  choosing  a 
bride  for  their  son.  There  was  the  same 
custom  of  the  bride  going  in  procession 
to  her  husband's  house,  who  receives  her 
at  the  door.  The  very  curious  Mexican 
ceremony  of  tying  the  end  of  the  bride's 
gown  to  that  of  the  bridegroom  was  also 
an  ancient  Chinese  marriage  custom. 
To  show  how  close  is  the  relation  of  Chi- 
nese marriage  customs  and  ceremonies 
to  those  of  ancient  Mexico,  as  described 
by  McCulloh,  Bancroft,  and  others, 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single  paper. 
If  Hwei  Sham  had  not  observed  these 
resemblances,  we  can  only  say  that  with 
no  sources  of  information  at  hand  he 
made  a  very  happy  guess. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  nar- 
rative are  the  closing  words  referring 
to  the  success  of  the  Buddhist  mission- 
aries in  establishing  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  changing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  faith.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  th.it  the  religious 
faith,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  practiced 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  were  the  product  of  foreign  in- 
fluences. Their  native  traditions  abound 
with  accounts  of  holy  men  of  a  strange 
race  that  appeared  amongst  their  people 
in  earlier  times,  and  from  whom  they 
derived  their  religious  faith.  The  world 
would  like  to  know  more  of  that  myste- 
rious stranger,  Quetzalcoatl,  mentioned 
by  Mexican  historians,  who  came  from 
beyond  the  seas,  clad  in  monastic  garb, 
spending  his  nights  in  prayerful  vigil 
and  his  days  in  self-abnegation  ;  and 
whose  gentle  words,  noble  deeds,  and 
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life  of  piety  and  love,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  sojourned,  that  many  were  led  by  him 
to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  devote  themselves,  like  him,  to  pen- 
itence, fasting,  and  prayer. 

The  hieroglyphic  records  that  might 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  these 
missionaries  and  their  work,  alas  !  were 
all  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  priests,  and 
all  that  we  have  are  a  few  traditions, 
perhaps  much  distorted,  transmitted  by 
the  very  men  who  had  done  their  best 
to  obliterate  the  historical  evidences  of 
these  missions  and  the  religion  they 
propagated.  A  few  traces  remain  in  the 
pyramid-like  altars,  temple  ruins,  and 
images,  found  in  Mexico,  Palenque,  and 
other  places,  which  bear  such  unmistak- 
able marks  of  Asian  origin  that  many 
independent  observers  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Hwei  Sham  and  his  mission  have 
become  convinced  that  there  must  have 
been  in  early  times  communication  be- 
tween Asia  and  America. 

On  what  other  theory  of  derivation 
can  we  account  for  the  pyramids  in  Yu- 
catan, not  like  the  Egyptian  carried  to 
a  point,  but  truncated,  like  those  Bud- 
dhist structures  found  in  Pegu,  Siam, 
Ava,  and  other  places  ?  What  other  the- 
ory can  explain  those  eight  niches  on 
the  southern  fa$ade  of  the  ruined  House 
of  the  Monks  at  Uxmal,  in  which  are 
seated  placid-faced,  cross-legged  images, 
the  niches,  position,  and  form,  of  the 
sculptures  being  almost  identical  with 
those  found  in  Java  and  the  East  In- 
dies ?  That  these  relics  should  follow 
East  Indian  rather  than  Chinese  models 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from 
monks  who  had  just  received  their  reli- 
gious faith  fresh  from  India,  long  be- 
fore Buddhist  architecture  in  China  had 
assumed  a  definite  and  distinctive  type. 
The  Reverend  Spence  Hardy,  the  Cey- 
lon missionary,  the  greatest  authority 
on  Buddhism,  says  that  when  he  first 
saw  engravings  of  the  ancient  edifices 
in  Central  America,  he  supposed  they 


were  pictures  of  the  dagobas  of  Ceylon. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinbtirgh  Review  in 
1867,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Buddhist 
Mission  to  Fusang,  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Palenque,  in  Yucatan,  corres- 
ponds so  exactly  in  its  principal  details 
to  that  of  the  Javan  temple  of  Boro- 
Budor,  that  it  is  impossible  reasonably 
to  dispute  the  community  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  two  monuments. 
Colonel  Duplaix  writes  that  he  discov- 
ered an  idol  at  Zachilla,  in  a  seated  pos- 
ture, with  hands  crossed  upon  the  breast, 
and  which  he  believed  could  be  no  other 
than  the  image  of  the  Buddha.  Mr. 
Studdy  Leigh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  California,  informs 
me  that  he  saw  a  small  golden  image 
that  was  found  near  Lima,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  that  was  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  of  the  contemplative 
Buddha  seen  in  China  today.  Doctor 
McCulloh  describes  a  Mexican  idol  hold- 
ing a  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the 
actions  of  men,  exactly  the  same  as  I 
have  seen  in  Buddhist  temples  today. 
How  often,  too,  have  I  been  impressed 
with  that  beatific  serenity  and  dreamy, 
meditative  expression  of  the  images  of 
the  "  Three  precious  ones  "  seen  in  some 
Buddhist  temple,  or  the  benevolent, 
tranquil  face  of  some  Boddhistava  seat- 
ed over  some  street  gateway,  that  looks 
down  with  peace  and  comfort  upon  the 
toiling  passer-by !  The  image  of  the 
Buddha  rose  up  before  my  mind,  as  I 
read  in  a  San  Francisco  paper  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  interesting  article  on  the 
Arizona  Cliff-dwellers,  in  which  was  de- 
scribed "an  image  cut  in  the  virgin 
granite,  whose  exquisitely  chiseled  face 
wore  the  sweet  expression  of  kindness 
and  meditation,  rather  than  the  ferocity 
and  malignity  usually  associated  with 
these  prehistoric  idols." 

No  traces  of  Buddhism  on  this  conti- 
nent? Then  what  explains  the  monas- 
tic system,  described  by  a  score  of  writ- 
ers ;  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  and 
vows  of  celibacy ;  the  daily  routine  of 
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religious  observances,  vigils,  fastings, 
offerings  of  incense,  fruits,  and  flowers  ; 
the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
enchantments,  and  thaumaturgics ;  the 
droning  of  liturgies,  chants,  and  hymns, 
that  one  sees  and  hears  in  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  China  and  Japan  ?  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
whether  these  liturgies  were  in  San- 
scrit, but  the  chronicler  cares  not  to  sat- 
isfy our  curiosity. 

Again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Mexican  annual  festival  of  "All  Souls," 
so  unmistakably  Buddhist,  when  sacri- 
fices are  offered  to  the  wandering  ghosts, 
just  as  takes  place  every  autumn  in  Chi- 
na, at  the  festival  of  Man  yan  Yuen  ? 
What  explains  the  rigid  asceticism  prac- 
ticed by  Mexican  priests,  or  what  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  the  Lama  Grotto 
found  by  the  Spaniards  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  where 
was  a  holy  man  called  Quatu  Zaca,  who 
was  reputed  never  to  eat  ?  The  name 
Zaca,  too,  opens  up  interesting  specula- 
tions. What  is  its  meaning  ?  Why  is  it 
so  frequently  found  in  Mexican  names  ? 
Why  was  the  High  priest  of  Mixteca 
called  Tay  Sacaa  ?  Or  if  "  Tay  "  means 
"man,"  why  was  he  called  "the  man  of 
Sacaa?"  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any 
relation  between  this  word  and  the  San- 
scrit word  Sakya  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, to  say  the  least,  that  Sakya 
is  the  clan  name  of  Buddha,  who  is  gen- 
erally known  through  the  East  as  Sakya- 
muni,  the  "hermit  of  the  Sakyas." 

There  is  no  space  for  more.  With  all 
these  evidences  before  us  in  corrobora- 
tion  and  confirmation  of  Hwei  Sham's 
narrative,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
unprejudiced  person  can  ridicule  his  sto- 
ry as  a  fairy  tale  or  the  wild  fancies  of  a 
Chinese  Gulliver.  What  if  some  errors 
and  exaggerations  are  found  in  the  sto- 
ry ?  A  large  residue  of  well  authenti- 
cated facts  remains,  which,  taken  with 
other  collateral  evidence,  accumulating 
all  the  time,  are  sufficient  to  carry  con- 
viction to  any  unbiased  mind,  that  at 


least  one  thousand  years  before  Colum- 
bus and  his  men  set  foot  on  American 
soil,  missionaries  of  the  Buddhist  faith 
and  the  pioneers  of  an  Oriental  civ- 
ilization visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
spent  their  lives  propagating  a  new  re- 
ligion and  disseminating  new  ideas  that 
changed  the  laws,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, of  barbarous  tribes,  and  left  be- 
hind them  splendid  monuments  of  art, 
literature,  and  science,  which  but  for 
the  brutal  vandalism  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders might  have  survived  to  our  day. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  Hwei  Sham  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  told  the  story  of  his  travels  at 
the  Chinese  court.  The  gray-haired  old 
man,  it  is  said,  wept  when,  after  forty 
years'  absence  from  home,  he  trod  once 
more  upon  his  native  soil.  His  story 
was  believed,  and  has  been  embalmed 
ever  since  among  the  annals  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation.  The  world  today  may  not 
be  ready  to  give  these  Chinese  monks 
the  credit  and  honor  which,  I  think,  are 
their  due.  The  glory  of  Hwei  Sham's 
achievements,  dimmed  by  the  haze  of 
centuries  and  eclipsed  by  the  buccaneer- 
ing exploits  of  more  modern  explorers, 
may  not  receive  full  recognition,  or  take 
hold  of  the  fancy  of  an  age  that  still 
continues  to  take  more  interest  in  wars 
and  fisticuffs  than  in  missions  and  phil- 
anthropy. But  archaeological  research 
is  every  day  brushing  aside  the  mould 
and  dust  of  ages,  shedding  light  upon 
the  deep-buried  past ;  and  the  day  may 
yet  come  when  this  country  shall  not 
only  be  convinced,  but  fair-minded 
enough  to  admit,  that  the  first  discov- 
erer of  this  continent  was  not  Colum- 
bus, not  Leif  Ericson,  nor  Americus 
Vespucius ;  and  that  the  earliest  settlers 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  were  not  Cortez 
and  his  Spanish  soldiery,  not  Europe- 
ans at  all,  but  the  people  of  that  very 
race  whom  Californians  regard  as  aliens, 
outcast  and  accurst. 

Some  day  when  China's  history  and 
people  are  better  understood,  when  na- 
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tional  jealousies  subside  and  race  preju- 
dices no  longer  blind  us  from  accepting 
the  truth,  that  little  band  of  humane, 
peace-loving  missionaries  of  Sakyamu- 
ni,  who  came  to  these  shores  to  educate, 
elevate,  and  civilize,  the  native  races  of 
this  Coast,  may  be  thought  as  deserving 


a  share  of  our  gratitude,  and  as  worthy 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  as  the 
brutal  European  adventurers,  whose 
progress  on  this  continent  was  marked 
by  plunder  and  destruction,  and  whose 
feet  were  swifter  to  shed  blood  than  to 
ameliorate  the  woes  of  mankind. 

Frederic  J.  Masters. 


AVE,  ATQUE  VALE ! 

DEAR  old  Shasta !     Amid  the  flowers  wild, 
That  mingle  with  the  locust  o'er  thy  dead, 
Where  lupins  and  the  roses,  dewy  mild, 
Blossom  in  graves  from  whence  all  care  is  fled, 
Thou  yet  art  there. 
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Adown  thy  smiling  glades, 

Though  memory  clouds  the  sunshine  like  a  pall, 
With  bitter  and  with  sweet,  that  as  sharp  blades 
Are  ever  crost  and  striving  for  the  fall, 
I  lovingly  linger. 
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From  Afric's  sun, 

From  Asia's  myriads,  men  without  ruth, 
/J,    From  wide  world  travel,  and  life's  weary  run, 
I  come  once  more  to  thee,  home  of  my  youth. 


And  come  will  I  again !     For  me  thy  hills, 
The  balsam  from  thy  pines,  the  roses  sweet, 
Are  dear  as  heavenly  melody  that  trills 
To  love  and  harmony  on  angel  feet. 


Jeremiah  Lynch. 
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AMOK! 


A    MALAYAN    STORY. 


YOU  run  amok  in  Malaya, 
you  may  kill  your  enemy 
or  your  dearest  friend, 
but  you  will  be  krissed 
in  the  end  like  a  pariah 
dog.  Every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child,  will  turn 
his  hand  against  you, 
from  the  mother  who 
bore  you  to  the  outcast 
you  have  befriended. 
The  laws  are  as  immuta- 
ble as  fate. 

Just  where  the  great 
river  Maur  empties  a  vast  volume  of 
red  water  across  a  shifting  bar  into  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  stands  the  campong 
of  Bander  Maharani. 

The  Sultan  Abubaker  named  the  vil- 
lage in  honor  of  his  dead  Sultana,  and 
here,  close  down  to  the  bank, 
was  the  palace  of  his  nephew 
—  the  Governor,  Prince  Suli- 
man. 

A  wide, red,  well-paved  road 
separated  the  village  of  thatch 
and  grass  from  the  palace 
grounds,and  ended  at  a  wharf, 
up  to  which  a  steam-launch 
would  dash  from  time  to  time, 
startling  the  half  grown  croc- 
odiles that  slept  beneath  the 
rickety  timbers. 

Sometimes  the  little  Prince 
Mat,  the  son  of  the  Governor, 
came  down,to  the  wharf  and 
played  with  the  children  of 
the  captain  of  the  launch, 
while  his  Tuan  Penager,  or 
Teacher,  dozed  beneath  his 
yellow  umbrella,  and  often  at 
their  play  His  Excellency 


would  pause  and  watch  them,  and  smile 
kindly. 

At  such  times,  the  captain  of  the 
launch  would  fall  upon  his  face,  and 
thank  the  Prophet  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  that  day.  "For,"  he  would  say, 
"  some  day  he  may  speak  to  me,  and  ask 
me  for  the  wish  I  treasure." 

Then  he  would  go  back  to  his  work, 
polishing  the  brass  on  the  railings  of  his 
boat,  regardless  of  the  watchful  eyes 
that  blinked  at  him  from  the  mud  be- 
neath the  wharf. 

He  smiled  contentedly,  for  his  mind 
was  made  up.  He  would  not  ask  to  be 
made  master  of  the  Sultan's  marvelous 
yacht,  that  was  sent  out  from  Liverpool, 
—  although  the  possibility  made  him 
catch  his  breath  :  he  would  ask  noth- 
ing for  himself, —  he  would  ask  that  His 
Excellency  let  his'  son  Noa  go  to  Mecca, 


PRINCE    AND    PEASANT. 
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that  he  might  become  a  hadji 
and  then  some  day  —  who 
knows  —  Noa  might  become  a 
katceb  in  the  attap-thatched 
mosque  back  of  the  palace. 

And  Noa,  unmindful  of  his 
father's  dreaming,  played  with 
the  little  Prince,  kicking  the 
ragga  ball,  or  sailing  minia- 
ture praus  out  into  the  river, 
and  off  toward  the  shimmer- 
ing straits.  But  often  they  sat 
cross-legged  and  dropped  bits 
of  chicken  and  fruit  down  be- 
tween the  palm  sleepers  of  the 
wharf  to  the  birch-colored 
crocodiles,  who  snapped  them 
up,  one  after  another,  never 
taking  their  small,  cruel  eyes 
off  the  brown  faces  that  peered 
down  at  them. 

Child-life  is  measured  by  a 
few  short  years  in  Malaya.  The 
hot,  moist  air  and  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  equatorial  sun  fall 
upon  child  and  plant  alike, 
and  they  grow  so  you  can  almost  hear 
them. 

The  little  Prince  soon  forgot  his  child- 
hood companions  in  the  gorgeous  court 
of  His  Highness,  the  Sultan  of  Johore, 
and  Noa  took  the  place  of  his  father  on 
the  launch,  while  the  old  man  silently 
mourned  as  he  leaned  back  in  its  stern, 
and  alternately  watched  the  sunlight 
that  played  along  the  carefully  polished 
rails,  and  the  deepening  shadows  that 
bound  the  black  labyrinth  of  mangrove 
roots  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  never  noted  his  repeated  pro- 
testations and  deep-drawn  sighs. 

"  But  who  cares,"  he  thought.  "  It  is 
the  will  of  Allah  !  The  Prince  will  sure- 
ly remember  us  when  he  returns." 

On  the  very  edge  of  Bander  Mahar- 
ni,  just  where  the  almost  endless  miles 
of  betel-nut  palms  shut  from  view  the 
yellow  turrets  of  the  palace,  stood  the 
palm-thatched  bungalow  in  which  Anak 


A   LUKEWARM    LOVER. 


grew,  in  a  few  short  years,  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood.  The  hot,  sandy 
soil  all  about  was  covered  with  the  flaxen 
burrs  of  the  betel,  and  the  little  sunlight 
that  found  its  way  down  through  the 
green  and  yellow  fronds  drew  rambling 
checks  on  the  steaming  earth,  that  re- 
minded Anak  of  the  plaid  on  the  silken 
sarong  that  Noa's  father  had  given  her 
the  day  she  was  betrothed  to  his  son. 

Up  the  bamboo  ladder  and  into  the 
little  door, —  so  low  that  even  Anak,  with 
her  scarce  twelve  years,  was  forced  to 
stoop, —  she  would  dart  when  she  espied 
Noa  coming  sedately  down  the  long  aisle 
of  palms  that  led  away  to  the  fungus- 
covered  canal  that  separated  her  little 
world  from  the  life  of  the  capital  city. 

There  was  coquetry  in  every  glance, 
as  she  watched  him,  from  behind  the 
carved  bars  of  her  low  window,  drop  con- 
tentedly down  on  the  bench  beneath  a 
scarred  old  cocoanut  that  stood  directly 
before  the  door.  She  thought  almost 
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angrily  that  he  ought  to  have  searched 
a  little  for  her  :  she  would  have  repaid 
him  with  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

From  the  cool  darkness  of  the  bunga- 
low came  the  regular  click  of  her  moth- 
er's loom.  She  could  see  the  worker's 
head  surrounded  by  a  faint  halo  of 
broken  twilight.  Her  mind  filled  in  the 
details  that  were  hidden  by  the  green 
shadows  —  the  drawn,  stooping  figure, 
the  scant  black  hair,  the  swollen  gums, 
thesyrah-stained  teeth  and  sunken  neck. 
She  impulsively  ran  her  soft  brown  fin- 
gers over  her  own  warm,  plump  face, 
through  the  luxuriant  tresses  of  her 
heavy  hair,  and  then  gazed  out  at  the  re- 
cumbent figure  on  the  bench,  waiting 
patiently  for  her  coming. 

"  Soon  my  teeth,  which  the  American 
lady  that  was  visiting  His  Excellency 
said  were  so  strong  and  beautiful,  will 
be  filed  and  blackened,  and  I  will  be 
weaving  sarongs  for  Noa." 

She  shuddered,  she  knew  not  why,  and 
went  slowly  across  the  elastic  bamboo 
strips  of  the  floor  and  down  the  ladder. 

Noa  watched  the  trim  little  figure  with 
its  single  covering  of  cotton,  the  straight, 
graceful  body,  and  perfectly  poised  head 
and  delicate  neck,  the  bare  feet  and 
ankles,  and  above  all,  the  sweet,  comely 
face  with  its  fresh  young  lips,  free  from 
the  red  stains  of  the  syrah  leaf,  and  its 
big  brown  eyes  that  looked  from  beneath 
heavy  silken  lashes.  He  smiled,  but  did 
not  stir  as  she  came  to  him.  He  was 
proud  of  her  after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 
Her  beauty  appealed  to  him  uncon- 
sciously, although  he  had  never  been 
taught  to  consider  beauty,  or  even  seek 
it.  He  would  have  married  her  without 
a  question,  if  she  had  been  as  hideous  as 
his  sister  who  had  had  the  small-pox. 
He  would  never  have  complained  if,  ac- 
cording to  Malayan  custom,  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  have  seen  her  until 
the  marriage  day.  He  must  marry  some 
one,  now  that  the  Prince  had  gone  to 
Johore,  and  his  father  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  seeing  him  a  hadji ;  and  besides, 


the  Captain  of  the  Launch  and  the  old 
Punghulo,  or  chief,  Anak's  father,  were 
fast  friends.  The  marriage  meant  little 
more  to  the  man. 

But  to  Anak,  — once  the  Prince  Mat 
had  told  her  she  was  pretty,  when  she 
had  come  down  to  the  wharf  to  beg  a 
small  crocodile  to  bury  underneath  her 
grandmother's  bungalow  to  keep  off 
white  ants,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  yet 
under  her  brown  skin  at  the  remem- 
brance. Noa  had  never  told  her  she  was 
beautiful ! 

A  featherless  hen  was  scratching  in 
the  yellow  sand  at  her  feet,  and  a  brood 
of  featherless  chicks  were  followingeach 
cluck  with  an  intensity  of  interest  that 
left  them  no  time  to  watch  the  actions 
of  the  lovers. 

"  Why  did  you  come  ?  "  she  asked  in 
the  soft  liquid  accents  of  her  people. 

There  was  an  eagerness  in  the  ques- 
tion that  suggested  its  own  answer. 

"To  bring  a  message  to  the  Punghulo," 
he  replied,  not  noticing  the  coquetry  of 
the  look. 

"Oh!  then  you  are  in  haste.  Why 
do  you  wait  ?  My  father  is  at  the  canal." 

"  It  is  about  you,"  he  went  on,  his 
face  glowing.  "  The  Prince  is  coming 
back,  and  we  are  to  be  married.  My 
father,  the  Captain,  made  bold  to  ask 
His  Excellency  to  let  the  Prince  be 
present,  and  he  granted  our  prayer." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  her  disap- 
pointment. It  was  the  thought  of  the 
honor  that  was  his  in  the  eyes  of  the 
province,  and  not  that  he  was  to  marry 
her,  that  set  the  lights  dancing  in  his 
eyes !  She  hated  him  then  for  his  very 
love ;  it  was  so  sure  and  confident  in 
its  right  to  overlook  hers  in  this  petty 
attention  from  a  mere  boy,  who  had 
once  condescended  to  praise  her  girlish 
beauty. 

"  When  is  the  Prince  coming  ?  "  she 
questioned,  ignoring  his  clumsy  attempt 
to  take  her  hand. 

"  During  the  feast  of  Hari  Raya 
Hadji,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
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She  kicked  some  sand  with  her  bare 
toes,  amongst  the  garrulous  chickens. 

"Tell  me  about  the  Prince." 

Her  mood  had  changed.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  open,  and  her  face  all  aglow. 
She  was  wondering  if  he  would  notice 
her  above  the  bridesmaids,  —  if  it  was 
not  for  her  sake  he  was  coming  ? 

And  then  her  lover  told  her  of  the 
gossip  of  the  palace, —  of  the  Prince's 
life  in  the  Sultan's  court, —  of  his  wit 
and  grace, —  of  how  he  had  learned  Eng- 
lish, and  was  soon  to  go  to  London,  and 
would  be  entertained  by  the  Queen. 


Above  their  heads  the  wind  played 
with  the  tattered  flags  of  the  palms, 
leaving  openings  here  and  there,  expos- 
ing the  steely-white  glare  of  the  sky, 
and  away  to  the  northward  the  denuded 
red  dome  of  Mount  Ophir. 

The  girl  noted  the  clusters  of  berries 
showing  redly  against  the  dark  green  of 
some  pepper  vines  that  clambered  up 
the  black  nebong  posts  of  her  home, 
and  wondered  vaguely  as  he  talked  if 
she  were  to  go  on  through  life  seeing 
pepper-vines  and  betel-nut  trees,  and 
hot  sand  and  featherless  hens,  and  never 
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get  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  mysteri- 
ous mountains. 

Possibly  it  was  the  sight  of  the  white 
ladies  from  Singapore,  possibly  it  was 
the  few  light  words  dropped  by  the  half- 
grown  Prince,  possibly  it  was  something 
within  herself, —  something  inherited 
from  ancestors  who  had  lived  when  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  sought  for 
gold  and  ivory  at  the  base  of  the  distant 
mountains,  that  drove  her  to  revolt  and 
question  the  right  of  this  marriage  that 
was  to  seal  her  forever  to  theattap  bun- 
galow, and  the  narrow,  colorless  life  that 
awaited  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Maur. 
She  turned  fiercely  on  her  wooer,  and 
her  brown  eyes  flashed. 

"  You  have  never  asked  me  whether  I 
love  ! " 

The  Malay  half  rose  from  his  seat. 
The  look  of  surprise  and  perplexity  that 
had  filled  his  face  gave  place  to  one  of 
almost  childish  wonder. 

"  Of  course  you  love  me.  Is  it  not  so 
written  in  the  Koran, —  a  wife  shall  rev- 
erence her  husband  ? " 

"Why?"  she  questioned  angrily. 

He  paused  a  moment,  trying  dimly  to 
comprehend  the  question,  and  then  an- 
swered slowly, — 

"  Because  it  is  written." 

She  did  not  draw  away  when  he  took 
her  hand  ;  he  had  chosen  his  answer  bet- 
ter than  he  knew. 

"  Because  it  is  written,"  that  was  all. 
Her  own  feeble  revolt  was  but  as  a 
breath  of  air  among  the  yellow  fronds 
above  their  heads. 

When  Noa  had  gone,  the  girl  drew  her- 
self wearily  up  the  ladder,  and  dropped 
on  a  cool  palm  mat  near  the  never-ceas- 
ing loom.  For  almost  the  first  time  in 
her  short,  uneventful  life  she  fell  to 
thinking  of  herself.  She  wondered  if 
the  white  ladies  in  Singapore  married 
because  all  had  been  arranged  by  a  fath- 
er who  forgot  you  the  moment  you  dis- 
appeared within  the  door  of  your  own 
house, —  if  they  ever  loved  one  man  bet- 
ter than  another, —  if  they  could  always 


marry  the  one  they  liked  best.  She 
wondered  why  everyone  must  be  mar- 
ried,—  why  she  could  not  go  on  and  live 
just  as  she  had, —  she  could  weave  and 
sew  ? 

A  gray  lizard  darted  from  out  its  hid- 
ing-place in  the  attap  at  a  great  atlas 
moth  which  worked  its  brilliant  wings, 
clumsily  tearing  their  delicate  network 
until  the  air  was  full  of  a  golden  dust. 

"  I  am  the  moth,"  she  said  softly,  and 
raised  her  hand  too  late  to  save  it  from 
its  enemy. 

The  Sultan's  own  yacht,  the  Panti, 
brought  the  Prince  back  to  Maur,  and 
the  Governor's  launch  went  out  beyond 
the  bar,  as  it  was  low  tide,  and  met  him. 

The  band  played  the  national  anthem 
when  he  landed  on  the  pier,  and  Inchi 
Mohammed,  the  Tuan  Hakim,  or  Chief 
Justice,  made  a  speech. 

The  red  gravel  walk  from  the  landing 
to  the  palace  gate  was  strewn  with  hibis- 
cus and  alamander  and  yellow  convolvu- 
lus flowers,  and  bordered  with  the  del- 
icate maiden  hair  fern. 

Johore  and  British  flags  hung  in  great 
festoons  from  the  deep  verandas  of  the 
palace,  and  the  brass  guns  from  the  fort 
gave  forth  the  royal  salute. 

Anak  was  in  the  crowd  with  her  fath- 
er, the  old  Chief,  and  her  affianced,  Noa. 
She  had  put  on  her  silk  sarong  and  ka- 
baya,  and  some  curious  gold  brooches 
that  were  her  mother's.  In  her  coal 
black  hair  she  had  stuck  some  sprays  of 
the  sweet  smelling  chumpaka  flower. 
On  her  slender  bare  feet  were  sandals 
cunningly  wrought  in  colored  beads. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes  glowed  with  excite- 
ment, and  she  edged  away  from  the 
Punghulo's  side  until  she  stood  close  up 
in  front,  so  near  that  she  could  almost 
touch  the  sarong  of  the  Tuan  Hakim,  as 
he  read. 

The  Prince  had  grown  so  since  he  left 
that  she  scarcely  knew  him,  and  save  for 
the  narrow  silk  sarong  about  his  waist, 
he  was  dressed  in  the  English  clothes  of 
a  Lieutenant  of  His  Highness'  artillery. 
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[n  the  front  of  his  rimless  cap  shone  the 
arms  of  Johore  set  in  diamonds,  exactly 
as  his  father,  the  Governor,  wore  them. 
He  paused  and  smiled  as  he  thanked  the 
cringing  Tuan  Hakim. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's  cheeks, 
and  she  nearly  fell  down  at  his  feet.  She 
realized  but  dimly  that  Noa  was  pluck- 
ing at  her  kabaya,  wishing  her  to  go 
with  him  to  see  the  bungalow  that  his 
father  was  building  for  them. 

"The  posts  are  to  be  of  polished  ne- 


bong,"  he  was  saying,  "the  wood-work 
of  maranti  wood  from  Pahang ;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  cote,  ever  so  cunningly  woven 
of  green  and  yellow  bamboo,  for  your 
ring-doves,  under  the  attap  of  the  great 
eaves  above  the  door." 

She  turned  wearily  toward  her  lover, 
and  the  bright  look  faded  from  her 
comely  face.  With  a  half-uttered  sigh 
she  drew  off  her  sandals  and  tucked 
them  carefully  beneath  the  silver  zone 
that  held  her  sarong  in  place. 
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"  Anak,"  he  asked  softly,  as  they  left 
the  hot  red  streets, filled  with  lumbering 
bullock-carts  and  omnipresent  rickshas, 
"  why  do  you  look  away  when  I  talk  of 
our  marriage  ?  Is  it  because  the  Koran 
teaches  modesty  in  woman,  or  is  it  be- 
cause you  are  over-proud  of  your  hus- 
band when  you  see  him  among  other 
men?" 

But  the  girl  was  not  listening. 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  as  he 
saw  the  red  blood  mantle  her  cheek,  he 
smiled  and  went  on  :  - 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  wear  the  sa- 
rong I  gave  you,  and  your  best  kabaya, 
and  the  flowers  I  like  in  your  hair.  I 
heard  more  than  one  say  that  it  showed 
you  would  make  a  good  wife  in  spite  of 
our  knowing  one  another  before  mar- 
riage." 

"  You  think  that  it  was  for  you  that  I 
put  on  all  this  bravery  ! "  she  asked, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face.  "Am 
I  not  to  be  your  wife  ?  Can  I  not  dress 
in  honor  of  the  young  Prince  and  — 
Allah  ! " 

He  tried  to  stammer  a  reply.  The  hot 
blood  mounted  to  his  temples,  and  he 
grasped  the  girl's  arm  so  that  she  cried 
out  with  pain. 

"  You  are  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  your 
master.  It  is  my  wish  that  you  should 
ever  dress  in  honor  of  our  rulers  and  our 
Allah,  for  in  showing  honor  to  those 
above  you,  you  honor  your  husband.  I 
do  not  understand  you  at  all  times,  but 
1  intend  that  you  shall  understand  me. 
Sudah  ! " 

"  Tuan  Allah  suka ! "  (The  Lord  Allah 
has  willed  it,)  she  murmured,  and  they 
plodded  on  through  the  hot  sand  in  si- 
lence. 

After  his  return  they  saw  the  Prince 
often,  and  once  when  Anak  came  down 
to  the  wharf  to  bring  a  durian  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Launch  from  her  father, 
the  old  Punghulo,  she  met  him  face  to 
face,  and  he  touched  her  cheek  with  his 
jeweled  fingers,  and  said  she  had  grown 
much  prettier  since  he  left. 


Noa  was  not  angry  at  the  Prince, 
rather  he  was  proud  of  his  notice,  but  a 
sinister  light  burned  in  his  eyes  as  he 
saw  the  flushed  face  and  drooping  head 
of  the  girl. 

And  once  the  Prince  passed  by  the 
Punghulo's  home  on  his  way  into  the 
jungle  in  search  of  a  tiger,  and  inquired 
for  his  daughter.  Anak  treasured  the 
remembrance  of  these  little  attentions, 
and  pondered  over  them  day  after  day, 
as  she  worked  by  her  mother's  side  at 
the  loom,  or  sat  outside  in  the  sand, 
picking  the  flossy  burrs  from  the  betel 
nuts,  watching  the  flickering  shadows 
that  every  breeze  in  the  leaves  above 
scattered  in  prodigal  wastefulness  about 
and  over  her. 

She  told  herself  over  and  over,  as  she 
followed  with  dreamy  eyes  the  vain  en- 
deavors of  a  chameleon  to  change  his 
color,  as  the  shadows  painted  the  sand 
beneath  him  first  green  and  then  white, 
that  her  own  hopes  and  strivings  were 
just  as  futile  ;  and  yet  when  Noa  would 
sit  beside  her  and  try  to  take  her  hand, 
she  would  fly  into  a  passion,  and  run 
sobbing  up  the  ladder  of  her  home.  Noa 
became  moody  in  turn.  His  father  saw 
it  and  his  mates  chaffed  him,  but  no  one 
guessed  the  cause.  That  it  should  be 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman  would  have 
been  beyond  belief,  for  did  not  the  Ko- 
ran say,  "  If  thy  wife  displease  thee,  beat 
her  until  she  see  the  sin  of  her  ways?" 
One  day,  as  he  thought,  it  occurred  to 
him  :  "  She  does  not  want  to  marry  me  ! " 
and  he  asked  her,  as  though  it  made  any 
difference.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  only  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed,  and  replied  as  she  should  :  — 

"That  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Is  your 
father,  the  Captain,  displeased  with  my 
father,  the  Punghulo's,  dowry  ?  " 

And  yet  Noa  felt  that  Anak  knew 
what  he  would  have  said. 

He  went  away  angry,  but  with  a 
gnawing  at  his  heart  that  frightened 
him, —  a  strange,  new  sickness,  that 
seemed  to  drive  him  from  despair  to  a 
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onging  for  revenge,  with  the  coming 
nd  going  of  each  quick  breath.  He 
ad  been  trying  to  make  love  in  a  blind, 
tumbling  way;  he  did  not  know  it,  — 
vhy  should  he  ?  Marriage  was  but  a 
argain  in  Malaya.  But  Anak  with  her 
ner  instincts  felt  it,  and  instead  of 
anning  this  tiny,  unknown  spark,  she 
driving  it  into  other  and  baser 
hannels. 

In  spite  of  her  better  nature  she  was 
lowly  making  a  demon  out  of  a  lover,— 

lover  to  whom  but  a  few  months  be- 
ore  she  would  have  given  freely  all  her 
ove  for  a  smile  or  the  lightest  of  com- 
jliments. 

From  that  day  until  the  day  of  the 
narriage  she  never  spoke  to  her  lover 
;ave  in  the  presence  of  her  elders, — for 
uch  was  the  law  of  her  race. 

She  submitted  to  the  tire-women  who 
vere  to  prepare  her  for  the  ceremony, 
ittering  no  protest  as  they  filed  off 
icr  beautiful  white  teeth  and  blackened 
hem  with  lime,  nor  when  they  painted 
he  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  nails  of 
icr  fingers  and  toes  red  with  henna. 
5he  showed  no  interest  in  the  arran- 
ging of  her  glossy  black  hair  with  jew- 
jled  pins  and  chumpaka-flowers,  or  in 
he  draping  of  her  sarong  and  kabaya. 
3nly  her  lacerated  gums  ached  until  one 
ear  after  another  forced  its  way  from 
>etween  her  blackened  lids  down  her 
'ouged  cheeks. 

There  had  been  feasting  all  day  out- 
tide  under  the  palms,  and  the  youths, 
ler  many  cousins,  had  kicked  the  ragga 

ill,  while  the  elders  sat  about  and 
matched  and  talked  and  chewed  betel- 
mt.  There  were  great  rice  curries  on 

rass  plates,  with  forty  sambuls,  within 

isy  reach  of  all,  luscious  mangosteens, 

reamy  durians  and  mangoes,  and  betel- 
mts  with  lemon  leaves  and  lime  and 
[pices.  Fires  burned  about  among  the 

raceful  palms  at  night,  and  lit  up  the 
[ilken  sarongs  and  polished  kris  handles 
the  men,  and  gold-run  kabayas  of  the 

/omen. 
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The  Prince  came  as  he  promised,  just 
as  the  old  Kadi  had  pronounced  the 
couple  man  and  wife,  and  laid  at  Anak's 
feet  a  wide  gold  bracelet  set  with 
sapphires,  and  engraven  with  the  arms 
of  Johore.  He  dropped  his  eyes  to  con- 
ceal the  look  of  pity  and  abhorrence  that 
her  swollen  gums  and  disfigured  features 
inspired,  and  as  he  passed  across  the 
mats  on  the  bamboo  floor  he  inwardly 
cursed  the  customs  of  his  people  that 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  its  women.  He 
had  lived  among  the  English  of  Singa- 
pore, and  dined  at  the  English  Gover- 
nor's table. 

A  groan  escaped  the  girl's  lips,  as  she 
dropped  back  among  the  cushions  of 
her  tinsel  throne.  Noa  saw  the  little 
tragedy,  and  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood its  full  import.  He  ground  his 
teeth  together,  and  his  hand  worked  un- 
easily along  the  scabbard  of  his  kris. 

In  another  moment  the  room  was 
empty,  and  the  bride  and  groom  were 
left  side  by  side  on  the  gaudily  bedecked 
platform,  to  mix  and  partake  of  their 
first  betel-nut  together.  Mechanically 
Noa  picked  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
nut  from  its  brass  cup,  from  another  a 
syrah  leaf  smeared  with  lime,  added  a 
clove,  a  cardamom,  and  a  scraping  of 
mace,  and  handed  it  to  his  bride.  She 
took  it  without  raising  her  eyes,  and 
placed  it  against  her  bleeding  gums.  In 
a  moment  a  bright  red  juice  oozed  from 
between  her  lips,  and  ran  down  the  cor- 
ner of  her  distorted  mouth.  Noa  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  she  gave  him  the 
half-masticated  mass.  He  raised  it  to 
his  own  mouth,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  looked  the  girl  full  in  the  face. 

There  was  no  love-light  in  the  droop- 
ing brown  eyes  before  him.  The  syrah- 
stained  lips  were  slightly  parted,  expos- 
ing the  feverish  gums,  and  short  black 
teeth.  Her  hands  hung  listlessly  by 
her  side,  and  only  for  the  color  that 
came  and  went  beneath  the  rouge  of  her 
brown  cheeks,  she  might  have  been 
dead  to  this  last  sacred  act  of  their  mar- 
riage vows. 
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"Anak!"  he  said  slowly,  drawing 
closer  to  her  side.  "  Anak,  I  will  be  a 
true  husband  to  you.  You  shall  be  my 
only  wife, —  " 

He  paused,  expecting  some  response, 
but  she  only  gazed  stolidly  up  at  the 
smoke-begrimed  attap  of  the  roof. 

"Anak — "he  repeated,  and  then  a 
shudder  passed  through  him,  and  his 
eyes  lit  up  with  a  wild,  frenzied  gleam. 

A  moment  he  paused  irresolute,  and 
then  with  a  spring  he  grasped  the 
golden  handle  of  his  kris,  and  with  one 
bound  was  across  the  floor,  and  on  the 
sand  below  among  the  revelers. 

For  an  instant,  the  snake-like  blade 
of  the  kris  shone  dully  in  the  firelight 
above  his  head,  and  then  with  a  yell  that 
echoed  far  out  among  the  palms,  it  de- 
scended straight  into  the  heart  of  the 
nearest  Malay. 

The  hot  life-blood  spurted  out  over 
his  hand  and  naked  arm,  and  dyed  the 
creamy  silk  of  his  wedding  baju  a  dark 
red. 

Once  more  he  struck,  as  he  chanted 
a  promise  from  the  Koran,  and  the  shrill, 
agonized  cry  of  a  woman  broke  upon 
the  ears  of  the  astonished  guests. 

Then  the  fierce,  sinister  yell  of 
"Amok!  amok!"  drowned  the  woman's 
moans,  and  sent  every  Malay's  hand  to 
the  handle  of  his  kris. 

"  Amok ! "  sprang  from  every  man's 
lips,  while  women  and  children,  and 
those  too  aged  to  take  part  in  the  wild 
saturnalia  of  blood  that  was  to  follow, 
scattered  like  doves  before  a  hawk. 

With  the  rapidity  of  a  Malayan  tiger, 
the  crazed  man  leaped  from  one  to 
another,  dealing  deadly  strokes  with  his 
merciless  weapon,  right  and  left.  There 
was  no  gleam  of  pity  or  recognition  in 
his  insane  glance  when  he  struck  down 
the  sister  he  had  played  with  from  child- 
hood, neither  did  he  note  that  his  father's 
hand  had  dealt  the  blow  that  dropped 
his  right  arm  helpless  to  his  side.  Only 
a  cry  of  baffled  rage  and  hate  escaped 
his  lips,  as  he  snatched  his  falling  knife 


with  his  left  hand.  Another  blow,  anc 
his  father  fell  across  the  quivering  bod) 
of  his  sister. 

"  O,  Allah,  the  all-merciful  and  loving 
kind  ! "  he  sang,  as  the  blows  rained  up 
on  his  face  and  breast.  "  O,  Allah,  the 
compassionate." 

The  golden  handle  of  his  kris  shone 
like  a  dying  coal  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
of  flame-like  knives  ;  then  with  one  wile 
plunge  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
gleaming  points,  it  went  out. 

"  Sudah  !  —  It  is  finished,"  and  a  Ma 
lay  raised  his  steel-bladed  limbing  t( 
thrust  it  into  the  bare  breast  of  the 
dying  man. 

The  young  Prince  stepped  out  int( 
the  firelight,  and  raised  his  hand.  The 
long  shrill  wail  of  a  tiger  from  far  ofl 
toward  Mount  Ophir  seemed  to  pulsat< 
and  quiver  on  the  weird  stillness  of  tin 
night. 

Noa  opened  his  eyes.  They  were  th< 
eyes  of  a  child,  and  a  faint,  sweet  smil< 
flickered  across  the  ghastly  features  am 
died  away  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

A  picture  of  their  childhood  day: 
flashed  through  the  mind  of  the  Prino 
and  softened  the  haughty  lines  of  hi: 
young  face, — the  wharf  below  the  palao 
grounds,— the  fat  old  Penager  dozing  ii 
the  sun, — the  raft  they  built  together 
and  the  birch-colored  crocodiles  that  la; 
among  the  sinuous  mangrove  roots. 

"Noa,"  he  whispered,  as  he  imperi 
ously  motioned  the  crowd  back. 

The  dying  man's  lips  moved.  Th 
Prince  bent  lower. 

"  She — loved — you.  Yes,—  "  he  mut 
tered,  striving  to  hold  his  failing  breath 
— "  love  is  from — Allah.  But  not  for- 
me,—for  English — and —  Princes." 

They  threw  his  body  without  the  ch 
cle  of  the  fires. 

The  tense  feline  growl  of  the  tige 
grew  more  distinct.  The  Prince's  ham 
sought  the  jeweled  handle  of  his  kris 
There  was  a  swift  rush  in  the  darkness 
a  crashing  among  the  rubber  vines, 
short,  quick  snarl  and  then  all  was  still 
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If  you  run  Amok  in  Malaya,  you  may 
ill  your  enemy  or  your  dearest  friend, 
ut  you  will  be  krissed  in  the  end  like  a 
ariah  dog.  Every  man,  woman,  and 


child,  will  turn  his  hand   against  you, 
from  the  mother  who  bore  you  to  the 
outcast  you  have  befriended. 
The  laws  are  as  immutable  as  fate. 
Rounsevelle   Wildman. 


THE  LARK'S  SECRET. 

TELL  me,  dear  Lark,  who  taught  you 
To  make  the  meadows  ring? 
Did  the  fair  nymphs  of  Calypso 
Teach  you  to  sing  ? 
The  lute  you  play  is  silver, 
With  delicate  strings  of  gold, — 
Who  was  the  generous  giver? — 
I'd  like  to  be  told. 

"  Well,  it  is  no  great  secret ! 
My  songs  I  learn  in  my  dreams, 
I  catch  the  gold  from  the  sunshine, 
The  silver  I  get  from  the  streams ; 
I  sing  but  the  beauties  of  nature, 
Too  sweet  for  the  human  eye  ; 
My  notes  are  taught  by  the  angels, 
My  lute  came  down  from  the  sky." 


Warren  Truiti 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MRS.  LOFTY'S  DIARY. 


APRIL  ist.  Wretched  day  ;  alternate 
spits  of  snow  and  rain  and  watery 
bursts  of  sunshine.  Sore  throat,  too 
restless  and  feverish  to  either  read, 
write,  or  sleep.  Have  divided  the  time 
pretty  equally  between  hovering  over 
the  fire,  and  watching  some  people  mov- 
ing into  the  house  next  door.  Suppose 
they  thought  I  was  taking  an  inventory 
of  their  belongings.  Well,  so  I  was. 
Old-fashioned  and  shabby  as  to  uphol- 
stery, but  good  in  their  day ;  an  old  ma- 
hogany sideboard  and  hall  table  that  are 
really  gems  ;  would  like  to  buy  them  of 
her,  but  I  know  she  would  not  sell.  Has 
brought  them  all  in  from  the  country 
since  her  mother  died.  I  know  it  as 
well  as  if  she  had  told  me  ;  she  is  in 
half  mourning  yet.  Only  modern  things 
were  a  kitchen  table,  with  flour  bin 
under  it,  a  wicker  crib  and  baby  carriage, 
and  a  gasoline  stove.  Does  her  own 
work,  of  course.  Was  looking  out  for 
the  baby  all  day  ;  young  girl  brought  it 
in  the  car  about  four  o'clock  ;  some 
friend  kept  it  for  her,  I  suppose,  while 
she  was  getting  things  settled  a  little, 
for  young  girl  went  away  again  in  a  few 
moments.  Between  five  and  six  hubby 
came  home  ;  quite  a  crowing  and  kissing 
time  among  the  three  of  them  at  the 
front  door,  and  later  I  saw  him  getting 
in  kindlings  and  coal,  and  making  a  fire 
in  the  dining-room  grate.  Then  they 
came  and  pinned  up  a  newspaper  at  the 
window, —  not  having  blinds  up  yet. 

Then  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to 
try  and  brace  up  a  bit  and  get  ready  for 
tea,  when  a  messenger  boy  came  up  with 
a  note,  saying  not  to  wait  tea.  "  Late 
tonight."  Very  thoughtful  of  Harry  ; 
always  sends  word  when  he  is  late.  Not 
wanting  any  tea  myself,  came  up  to  bed, 
and  am  scribbling  this  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do  while  Sarah  is  brush- 


ing my  hair,  and  getting  me  a  hot-water 
bottle  and  a  mustard  plaster.  Will  really 
have  to  send  for  the  doctor,  if  I  am  not 
feeling  better  in  the  morning.  Wonder 
if  the  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 

April  loth.  Been  in  bed  a  week,  and 
hanging  around  in  my  room.  Bored  to 
death  with  myself,  but  the  doctor  says 
I  must  not  leave  it  for  a  week  yet. 
Grippe.  Disgusting  just  now,  for  my 
gown  came  home  yesterday  for  Mrs. 
Smitherton's  musicale  ;  lovely,  and  fits 
me  beyond  praise.  I  shall  raise  Sarah's 
wages  ;  she  has  been  so  faithful  to  me 
through  this ;  Harry,  poor  fellow,  under- 
took to  sit  up  with  me  one  night,  but 
nearly  yawned  his  head  off,  and  I  sent 
him  to  bed  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  they  manage  to  keep 
awake  at  the  club  till  all  hours,  playing 
poker.  Suppose  it  is  like  a  woman  at  a 
ball, —  I  could  dance  every  night  in  the 
week,  if  the  music  was  good,  and  the 
partners.  That  Mr.  Wellington  dances 
very  well.  What  a  rara  avis  a  dancing 
man  that  is  really  grown  up  is  in  society 
nowadays.  My  neighbors  are  about  set- 
tled. Of  course  I  have  peeked  at  them 
most  of  the  time  the  last  three  days. 
He  staid  home  Sunday  all  day  and  tin- 
kered about,  putting  up  blinds  and 
hanging  screen  curtains.  Have  heard 
them  tacking  at  carpets  evenings.  Won- 
der why  they  don't  wax  the  floor  and 
put  down  rugs  ?  So  much  more  stylish,' 
and  I  should  think,  cheaper,  too. 

nth.  Saw  Mr.  Wellington  crossing 
the  street,  this  morning.  Such  good 
shoulders.  He  did  n't  see  me,  never 
even  raised  his  eyes  to  the  house.  Won- 
der if  he  knows  we  live  here  ?  Heard 
the  little  woman  next  door  singing  this 
morning  ;  the  windows  were  open  while 
she  was  dusting.  Has  a  nice  little  voice. 
She  was  singing,  "  Mrs.  Lofty  and  I." 
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Suppose  she  thinks   I  am  Mrs.  Lofty. 
Just  so. 

"  Mrs.  Lofty  has  her  jewels.     So  have  I. 
Wears  hers  on  her  bosom  ;  inside,  I." 

I  believe  I  will  have  some  jewels. 
Have  always  been  sort  of  waiting  for 
Harry  to  present  me  with  some,  but  he 
will  never  think  of  it  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  Believe  the  first  thing  I  do  when 
I  get  well  will  be  to  go  down  to  Sparkle 
&  Sellers,  and  get  that  moonstone  brace- 
let. I  always  had  a  weakness  for  those 
moonstones,  and  it  will  be  just  the  ticket 
for  that  new  gown.  Dear  me,  when  ever 
will  I  have  a  chance  to  wear  it  ? 

Thursday,  I2th.  Such  luck.  Note 
from  Mrs.  Smitherton  this  morning, 
saying  her  two  stars  both  have  the 
grippe,  and  that  she  just  must  postpone 
her  musicale  until  the  twenty-fifth.  Said 
she  was  going  to  have  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  Sunday  paper,  but  as  she  had 

I  heard  me  say  I  never  read  the  Society 
Notes,  she  was  afraid  I  would  n't  see  it. 
I  believe  she  meant  that  for  sarcasm  ; 
she  could  n't  resist  the  opportunity  to 
say  a  spiteful  thing.  No  matter.  I  shall 
have  a  chance  to  wear  my  new  gown 
and  moonstone  bracelet.  Weather  has 
improved,  and  my  neighbor  had  her  baby 
carriage  out  on  her  south  porch  this 

I  morning.  Took  my  opera  glasses  and 
had  a  good  look  at  the  baby.  Jolly  little 
thing,  two  or  three  years  old.  Girl,  I 
should  think,  but  you  can't  most  always 
tell, —  when  you're  not  an  expert. 

1 3th.     Perfectly  heavenly  day;   cer- 

i  tainly  should  have  gone  out,  if  the  doc- 
tor had  not  come  in  early,  on  purpose, 
he  said,  to  forbid  such  a  thing,  or  even 

ithat  I  should  dare  sit  by  the  open  win- 

i  do\v.  Horrid  thing.  I  know  it  would 
have  done  me  good.  My  neighbor  seems 
to  have  Mrs.  Lofty  on  her  mind  a  good 
deal.  This  morning  she  was  giving  us 
the  verse  about, 

"Her  husband  comes  home  beneath  the  starlight, 
In  the  purple  twilight,  mine." 

I  Wonder  why  those  sort  of  people  always 
(think  rich  people  are  heartless  and  im- 


moral ?  Dear  me  !  am  I  not  the  same 
person  that  ran  around  in  calico  pina- 
fores on  a  farm  down  in  Maine,  fifteen 
years  or  so  ago  ?  And  did  n't  Harry 
work  his  own  way  up  from  office  boy, 
and  educate  himself  ?  She  dressed  her- 
self and  the  baby  up  and  went  down  in 
the  car  this  afternoon.  Of  course  she 
did  n't  know  how  much  "  Mrs.  Lofty  " 
envied  her  that  privilege. 

April  1 5th.  Beastly  weather  again. 
I  vow  I  never  will  spend  another  spring 
in  this  climate.  What  is  the  use  of  hav- 
ing money,  if  you  can't  make  yourself 
comfortable  with  it  ?  Of  course,  Harry 
won't  go.  We  have  never  had  but  one 
trip  together  since  the  honeymoon,  and 
then  he  took  pneumonia  and  swore  it 
was  damp  sheets.  I  thought  it  was 
standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
sleeper  at  night,  "to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,"  and  smoke, —  would  n't  go  into  the 
smoking-room  because  he  said  there 
were  some  "  cads  from  Kansas  City  "  in 
there,  smoking  the  worst  tobacco  he 
ever  smelled.  One  of  the  cads  from 
Kansas  City  turned  out  next  day  to  be 
a  Boston  man  with  a  patronymic  that 
claimed  even  Harry's  respect,  and  the 
other  was  an  Ohio  man,  first  cousin  to 
a  very  great  person.  I  liked  them  both  ; 
thought  Kansas  City  had  improved  the 
original  type,  but  Harry  always  says  my 
five  years  in  California  have  quite  unfit- 
ted me  for  making  nice  discriminations 
in  such  things. 

2Oth.  Feel  quite  girly-girlish  tonight 
and  confidential,  dear  Diary.  Had  a 
lovely  ride  today.  Harry  gave  me  a 
shock,  by  coming  home  from  the  office 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  take 
me  himself,  and  brought  me  a  basket  of 
violets,  too.  I  could  n't  help  but  chaff 
him  a  little  in  honor  of  the  unusual  dem- 
onstration ;  and  he  actually  got  stuffy 
about  it.  How  funny  men  are ;  you  nev- 
er know  how  to  take  them, —  or  rather, 
how  they  are  going  to  take  you. 

2ist,  Saturday.  That  little  woman 
next  door  is  beginning  to  irritate  me 
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with  her  "Mrs.  Lofty."  Does  she  intend 
to  be  personal,  or  does  n't  she  think  I  can 
hear  her  ?  This  morning  it  was, — 

"Mrs.  Lofty  has  her  carriage,  so  have  I." 

Does  she  think  it  one  of  the  crying  sins 
of  rich  people  when  they  don't  happen 
to  have  any  children  ?  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  crying  sins  of  poor  people  that 
they  have  so  many. 

Friday,  27th.  Well,  I  wore  my  new 
gown  ;  it  was  a  success,  but  otherwise 
the  affair  was  not  so  much  of  a  one  as 
anticipated.  The  accompanist  was  down 
with  the  grippe,  and  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted at  the  last  moment :  Mrs.  Senator 
Bilkins,  in  whose  honor  the  musicale  was 
to  have  been  given  in  the  first  instance, 
had  been  called  back  to  Washington  by 
the  illness  of  the  Senator,  and  so  Mrs. 
Smitherton  was  deprived  of  her  biggest 
gun.  Sad  how  these  things  will  happen. 
That  Mr.  Wellington  is  very  entertain- 
ing; has  traveled  everywhere.  Mrs. 
Morrison  is  really  getting  too  fat,  she 
ought  not  to  go  decollete  any  more.  If  I 
were  one  of  her  intimate  friends  I  would 
tell  her  so.  I  have  lost  five  pounds  with 
the  grippe.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  any 
more. 

May  ist.  What  a  bore  a  town  of  this 
size  is.  It  is  big  enough  to  have  lost  all 
its  neighborliness  and  homogeneity,  and 
not  big  enough  to  make  a  success  of  the 
city  ways  it  apes.  Theater  or  opera 
only  semi-occasionally,  and  cut  down  to 
fit  the  stage.  Pah  !  I  believe  I  will  give 
an  afternoon  tea  and  ask  the  men.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  them  would  come  ? 
Harry  asked  Mr.  Wellington  up  to  din- 
ner Sunday.  Seems  to  have  taken  a 
great  a  fancy  to  him.  So  have  I.  I  never 
could  like  a  little  man.  It  was  Harry's 
back  I  fell  in  love  with, —  and  I  was  so 
disappointed  when  he  turned  around, 
and  I  saw  he  had  a  big  nose  and  wore 
glasses. 

2d.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Lowly,  next 
door,  and  her  Darby  never  get  tired  of 
one  another  ?  He  stays  home  every 
evening.  She  bobs  up  serenely  at  the 


hall  door  at  night,  and  to  dispatch  him 
in  the  morning.  If  he  is  a  little  late 
coming  home,  she  and  the  baby  are 
hanging  over  the  front  gate,  since  the 
weather  is  pleasant.  When  he  turns  the 
corner  she  opens  the  gate,  and  the  baby 
falls  over  itself  trying  to  get  to  him.  A 
bunch  of  Frances  with  compliments  of 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Wellington  this  morning. 
Very  polite  of  him.  Suppose  he  intends 
that  to  do  instead  of  a  dinner  call.  Prob- 
ably my  taste  is  uncultivated,  but  I  nev- 
er could  see  why  people  have  such  acraze 
over  those  roses.  To  me  they  always 
seem  like  little  pink  cabbages. 

Thursday  night,  May  3d.  How  deadly 
dull  this  town  is  !  Nothing  in  view  but 
an  afternoon  card  party  at  Mrs.  Joy's.  It 
there  is  anything  I  despise  more  than 
other  things  it  is  those  female  card  par- 
ties. They  would  n't  gamble, —  of  course 
not, —  but  their  eyes  will  shine,  and  they 
will  get  white  around  the  lips  with  anx- 
iety over  the  odd  trick.  And  what  they 
care  for  in  the  "prize"  is  its  absolute 
money  value.  Don't  tell  me  to  the  con- 
trary. Pshaw  !  I  had  rather  play  poker 
or  twenty-one  for  stakes,  and  done  with 
it.  It  has  got  so  that  you  can't  even 
have  people  sit  at  your  table  and  partake 
of  your  food,  but  you  must  give  them  a 
chromo  for  accepting  your  hospitality. 
If  I  were  Mrs.  Senator  Bilkins, —  for  ex- 
ample,—  I  would  revolutionize  all  that. 

Nancy  Hammond  was  here  for  two 
hours  this  afternoon.  She  is  a  simple- 
ton, a  lovable  one,  of  course.  She  talked 
all  the  time  about  "  Ferd  Wellington." 
In  a  way,  one  does  n't  blame  her  ;  but 
even  at  her  age  I  should  have  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  quiet.  I  didn't  mention 
the  roses,  but  told  her  if  I  had  known 
Harry  was  going  to  bring  Mr.  Welling- 
ton to  dinner  Sunday,  would  have  asked 
her  to  make  a  fourth.  She  looked  so 
disappointed  I  couldn't  forbear  quoting, 

"All  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen." 

She  only  giggled,  but  of  course  one  for- 
gives a  pretty  young  thing  of  eighteen 
for  giggling. 
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May  5th.  Thank  Providence,  the  Bos- 
tomans  are  coming  for  three  nights  this 
week.  Told  Harry  to  be  sure  to  go  the 
first  thing  this  morning  and  get  seats, 
but  of  course  he  will  forget  it.  Wish  I 
had  sent  Martin  down  for  them.  Mrs. 
Smitherton  was  just  in,  wanting  me  to 
join  some  kind  of  culture  class  that  she 
is  getting  up,  to  listen  to  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  French  literature  by  Mrs. 
Bloom,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
year  in  Europe,  and  needs  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  in  some  ultra-aristocratic 
sort  of  way.  Of  course  I  joined.  Any- 
thing for  a  change,  but  as  for  French 
literature, —  if  I  knew  a  good  deal  less 
about  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  perhaps  for  me.  Mrs.  Lowly  was 
out  digging  in  her  garden  this  morning, 
while  I  was  out  in  mine  giving  Martin 
some  directions.  I  made  acquaintance 
with  her  over  the  fence  by  giving  the 
baby  a  bunch  of  early  posies.  It  is  a 
girl,  and  its  name  is  Dorothy  —  Dorothy 
Sanders. 

Saturday,  6th.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wel- 
lington called  last  evening.  Harry  hap- 
pened to  come  home  early  (9  o'clock,) 
and  they  had  a  great  discussion  on  poli- 
tics. Mr.  W.  is  a  free-trader  as  far  as 
he  is  anything.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  so  much  travel  and  culture  makes 
people  lukewarm  in  their  sentiments 
about  anything;  but  perhaps  if  Harry 
were  not  making  pins  himself  for  a  liv- 
ing he  would  n't  care  about  their  being 
protected.  I  have  always  noticed  one's 
business  has  a  deal  to  do  with  one's  prin- 
ciples, political  or  otherwise.  Mr.  W.  is 
getting  up  a  box  party  for  the  Bostoni- 
ans'  first  night,  and  wants  me  to  offici- 
ate as  Chappie.  Of  course  said  I  would 
be  delighted,  and  arranged  for  them  to 
meet  here,  and  return  for  supper  after- 
wards. 

Wednesday   night.     Tired   out   with 

"  assisting  "  at  one  of  those  stupid  teas, 

where  the  receiving  women  get  them- 

jselves  up  for  the  opera,  and  the  received 

Icome  in  their  street  costumes.     On  the 


way  home  they  all  discuss  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  refreshments,  and  the 
taste  and  cost  of  the  decorations,  as 
compared  with  Mrs.  Somebody  Else's. 
It  will  all  be  in  the  Society  Notes,  down 
to  the  last  rosebud  and  the  last  half  yard 
of  gauze.  That  is  what  they  give  it  for. 
But  I  would  n't  have  stayed  away  for  the 
world.  Why,  I  wonder  ?  I  was  suggest- 
ing to  Harry  tonight  before  he  went  out 
that  he  divide  his  attentions  between  me 
and  the  Club.  I  am  not  exacting;  I  am 
willing  to  make  a  fair  divide.  Suppose 
hearing  Mrs.  Lowly  at  her  "  starlight 
and  twilight  "  again  this  morning  put 
me  on  to  it.  Harry  got  out  of  patience  ; 
wanted  to  know  why  on  earth  I  did  n't 
do  something  to  "improve  my  mind," 
so  that  I  would  n't  be  such  a  bore  to  my- 
self. Told  him  that  was  what  I  married 
him  for,  to  get  my  mind  improved,  and 
thought  it  was  pretty  near  time  he  was 
making  a  beginning  before  the  case  got 
quite  hopeless.  Saw  Mrs.  Lowly  in 
and  out  at  her  work  this  morning  with 
a  towel  around  her  head.  She  really 
looked  wretchedly  ill,  and  I  went  to  the 
fence  and  asked  her  to  let  me  mind  the 
baby  for  a  couple  of  hours  while  she  lay 
down.  She  handed  it  over  rather  doubt- 
fully, remarking  she  was  afraid  it  would 
not  stay  with  a  stranger ;  but  bless  you, 
it  made  itself  quite  at  home,  and  I  kept 
it  nearly  the  whole  day.  Wonderful 
what  a  lot  of  company  a  little  thing  like 
that  can  be ;  it  talks  quite  plainly,  and 
sat  up  at  dinner  with  us  and  behaved  as 
properly  as  possible,  and  ate  with  such 
an  appetite  that  it  positively  gave  me 
one. 

Saturday,  May  I2th.  Box  party  came 
off  in  great  shape  Thursday  night.  Mr. 
Wellington  sent  up  a  big  bunch  of  Jacks, 
—  as  he  did  to  all  three  of  the  girls. 
Harry  brought  me  a  cluster  of  those 
eternal  Frances  when  he  came  home.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  such  an 
embarrassing  richesse.  I  compromised 
by  taking  the  half  of  each  and  putting 
them  together,  which  was  just  the  thing 
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for  the  pink  and  garnet  costume  I  wore. 
Mr.  Wellington  was  very  polite,  as  of 
course  he  ought  to  have  been.  But  I 
fancy  Nancy  was  put  out  a  little.  Silly 
thing!  doesn't  she  know  that  she  has 
the  greatest  of  all  charms  — youth  ?  And 
according  to  Mrs.  Smitherton,  I  hear 
that  I  have  none,  except  my  good  clothes. 
She  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  hop- 
pole  would  look  well,  as  exquisitely 
dressed  as  Mrs.  Isham  always  was. 
What  a  mercy  that  Mrs.  Isham  knows 
how  to  dress.  By  the  way,  Ferdinand 
Wellington  asked  me  the  other  night  if 
I  always  looked  bored.  Now  I  am  never 
bored,  only  tired.  Have  been  tired  ever 
since  as  a  little  girl  I  once  figured  out 
how  many  times  I  would  have  to  breathe 
before  I  was  forty.  It  is  a  fact,  I  never 
have  recovered  from  that.  I  should 
fancy  that  Mr.  Wellington  would  be  a 
rather  dangerous  sort  of  man  —  to  some 
people.  He  has  a  way,  I  notice,  of  giv- 
ing a  woman  the  impression  that  he 
understands  her  better  than  she  does 
herself.  But  I  understand  myself  very 
well,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wellington, —  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  is  generally  credited. 
The  I4th.  Was  quite  surprised  yes- 
terday to  see  Miss  Dottie  walking  in 
just  before  church  time,  all  dressed 
ready  to  go  with  her  mamma.  When  I 
asked  her  how  she  got  over  the  fence, 
she  said  the  "black  man"  lifted  up  "  so," 
bending  herself  over  to  the  ground  and 
making  a  great  upward  stretch  with  her 
little  fat  arms.  Harry  commenced  teas- 
ing her,  and  after  looking  at  him  disap- 
provingly a  little  while,  she  asked  me  if 
that  was  "my  papa."  When  I  said  yes, 
she  remarked  candidly  that  he  was  not 
as  nice  as  her  papa ;  her's  had  hair  all 
over  his  head,  and  not  so  much  on  his 
face.  Just  then  her  mother  commenced 
calling  for  her  in  a  fright,  and  Harry 
took  her  out  and  put  her  over  the  fence 
to  her  "own  nice  papa,"  as  she  called 
him,  patting  him  and  looking  askance 
at  Harry,  who  was  a  little  nettled.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  greatest  of  us 


are  so  puffed  up  with  complacency  when 
a  strange  little  one  takes  to  us,  and  so 
put  out  when  it  does  n't.  After  dinner, 
when  Harry  and  Mr.  Sanders  were  vis- 
iting over  the  fence  in  their  smoking 
jackets,  she  got  herself  put  over  again, 
and  followed  me  around  among  the 
flower-beds.  She  was  pleased  to  admire 
my  garden  hat  greatly,  and  when  I  tied 
it  on  her  little  bare  head  she  looked  so 
cunning  in  it  that  I  told  her  it  was  her 
own,  and  sent  her  home  with  it,  after 
giving  her  some  ice  cream.  I  saw  from 
the  window  afterwards  her  mother  try- 
ing to  coax  it  from  her,  while  she  stoutly 
maintained,  "It  is  mine ;  'ady  said  so," 
holding  on  to  it  with  both  hands,  and 
stamping  her  feet  with  shrieks  of  wrath, 
I  had  to  go  to  the  rescue. 

Wednesday,  I7th.  Harry  came  home 
yesterday  in  a  great  hurry  to  catch  the 
four  o'clock  for  New  York.  While  I 
was  packing  his  grip,  he  said,  "  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  but  it  is  all 
right.  You  go  with  the  Smithertons, 
and  Ferd  Wellington  will  look  after  you 
when  you  get  there.  By  the  way,  there 
are  some  flowers  on  the  hall  table.  1 
was  in  such  a  hurry,  I  hardly  know  what 
they  are.  Sorry  I  have  to  go  just  today, 
but  you  see  how  it  is,  Patsie.  Take  care 
of  yourself,  and  have  a  good  time."  It 
was  the  Club  reception  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  and  at  first  I  thought  I  would 
not  go  at  all,  handed  about  in  that  way 
from  one  to  another.  But  I  changed  my 
mind  after  a  while ;  the  Club  only  gives 
one  reception  in  a  year.  It  is  about  the 
swellest  affair  we  have.  Everybody  that 
is  anybody  always  has  a  new  gown  for 
it,  and  I  did  want  to  go  and  wear  mine, 
—  dead  white  this  time;  no  color  but 
Harry's  flowers  and  my  own  lips,  which 
are  always  scarlet,  no  matter  whether  1 
am  well  or  ill.  Mrs.  Smitherton,  I  be- 
lieve, says  I  paint  them.  Ferd  Welling 
ton  "  looked  after  me  "  very  well  indeed, 
He  said  to  me,  while  we  were  sitting  out 
a  dance  in  the  hall,  that  Fate  had  made 
one  of  its  frequent  mistakes  when  it  in- 
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troduced  me  to  existence  down  in  Maine 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." 

"  And  where  and  when,  pray,  should 
I  have  had  my  debut  ? " 

"  O,  in  the  Orient  somewhere,  a  very 
long  time  ago  ;  or  in  France,  perhaps, 
in  the  time  of  Le  Grand  Monarque." 

"Then  I  should  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you,"  I  said  mock- 
ingly." 

But  he  answered,  with  perfect  serious- 
ness, "  O  yes,  you  would.  I  should  have 
been  there.  Fate  does  look  after  some 
things." 

"  I  don't  think  Fate  bothers  itself 
about  such  trifles  at  all,"  I  said  shortly, 
and  rose  to  go  back  to  the  dancing- 
rooms.  It  was  after  supper,  and  I  no- 
tice champagne  does  make  a  difference 
with  the  best  of  men.  I  never  drink  it 
myself  ;  it  gives  me  a  color,  and  that  is 
not  becoming  to  my  particular  style  of 
beauty.  Went  in  this  afternoon  and 
made  a  formal  call  on  Mrs.  Sanders.  Dot- 
tie  comes  to  see  me  two  or  three  times 
every  day  now.  Her  mother  says  she 
can't  keep  her  at  home  any  more.  She 
always  asks  the  first  thing,  "  Has  you 
any  ice-tream  today  ? "  She  has  a  dis- 
criminating palate  ;  appreciates  good 
things,  and  does  not  forget  their  name 
or  appearance  between  times. 

Saturday,  2/th  of  May.  Ferd  Welling- 
ton is  certainly  a  godsend  to  the  dull 
town.  He  is  getting  up  a  riding  club  ; 
that  is  one  place  where  I  am  sure  Harry 
will  find  time  to  go  with  me.  Have  tele- 
graphed for  a  new  habit.  Wore  mine 
out  completely  last  summer.  Found  a 
perfectly  white  hair  in  my  head  yester- 
day. Sarah  tried  to  comfort  me  by  say- 
ing that  was  nothing,  you  found  a  white 
hair  in  children's  now  and  then.  Good 
Sarah  !  Wonder  what  I  shall  occupy 
myself  with  when  I  am  gray  ? 

June  ist.  Had  Sarah  cut  out  a  lot  of 
my  hair  yesterday.  It 's  too  heavy,  now 
the  weather  is  getting  warm.  Dottie 
was  up  in  my  room,  and  she  cried  when 


she  heard  the  shears  going  through, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  poor  hair,  you  hurt  it !  " 
She  really  made  me  feel  quite  creepy, 
for  I  don't  like  the  sound  myself.  She 
is  a  queer  baby.  She  has  a  great  fear, 
instinctively  or  instilled,  I  know  not 
which,  of  electric  cars  ;  she  told  me  that 
if  she  went  out  there  the  cars  would  cut 
her  head  off,  and  all  the  sawdust  would 
run  out.  I  find  she  feels  herself  to  be 
stuffed  with  sawdust,  like  her  doll. 

June  6th.  Ferd  Wellington,  last  time 
he  was  here,  was  recounting  some  tale 
about  climbing  some  volcano  in  Mexico. 
All  the  time  he  was  talking,  I  was  say- 
ing the  most  absurd  thing  to  myself : 
"  If  you  and  I  should  be  walking  to- 
gether, and  should  encounter  a  mad  dog, 
for  instance,  I  wonder  what  you  would 
do  ?  "  I  wonder  if  he  is  brave  ?  He  is 
big  enough  to  be.  Dottie  spends  half 
her  time  with  me.  Harry  was  saying 
yesterday  he  thought  he  would  have  to 
make  Mrs.  Sanders  a  present  of  the  cot- 
tage, for  he  did  n't  know  what  would 
happen  to  me  if  they  should  move.  He 
was  in  fun,  but  I  would  do  it  in  a  minute 
if  she  would  accept  it ;  but  she  would  n't. 

June  i8th,  Sunday.  Have  been  writing 
letters  all  the  afternoon.  I  always  get 
retrospective  and  introspective  when  I 
write  a  lot  of  letters.  I  do  enjoy  the 
riding  club  so.  We  all  go  out  together 
three  times  a  week,  but  Harry  and  I 
ride  every  evening.  Harry  rides  well, 
better  than  Ferd  Wellington,  to  my 
thinking.  He  is  too  English  in  his  style 
to  suit  me.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
he  has  any  residuum  of  America  left  in 
him  somewhere  ?  Nancy  Hammond  is 
rather  cool  to  me,  I  fancy.  Only  my 
guilty  conscience,  I  expect.  Silly  child  ! 

June  2Oth.  Came  across  my  old  ba- 
tiste in  my  wardrobe  today,  and  had 
Sarah  rip  it  up  and  press  it,  and  had  such 
fun  fitting  it  over  into  a  regular  little 
picture-book  frock  for  Dottie.  She  is 
the  quaintest  little  thing,  and  I  shall 
construct  a  frock  that  expresses  her. 

June  2/th.     Nothing  but  tennis  and 
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riding,  neither  one  conducive  to  plump- 
ness. Doctor  Pillsbury  says  I  must  drink 
a  pint  of  cream  every  day.  If  I  were  a 
doctor  and  had  a  name  like  that,  I  'd  have 
it  changed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Was 
surprised  last  night  to  find  that  Ferd 
Wellington  still  believes  himself  to  have 
enthusiasms.  Suppose  I  must  have 
shown  my  incredulity  in  my  face,  for 
he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  his 
flight  and  said,  "You  are  laughing  at 
me,"  and  blushed  like  a  boy.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  lose  his  self- 
possession  the  least  little  particle,  and  it 
has  set  me  to  reflecting  a  bit ;  but  I  think 
it  was  only  wounded  amour propre. 

July  loth.  The  Smithertons  have 
gone  out  to  their  farm  —  country  place, 
I  should  say — for  the  summer.  We 
made  up  a  party  and  rode  out  the  night 
before  the  Fourth,  and  staid  till  Satur- 
day. It  rained  all  day  the  5th,  and  we 
all  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  I  tried  to 
play  "basket-ball  "  under  Ferd  Welling- 
ton's tuition.  That  young  man  is  inval- 
uable under  such  circumstances.  I  mis- 
trust that  he  aspires  to  lead  the  Cotillion 
next  winter.  I  thought  better  of  him 
than  that,  at  one  time.  When  I  said 
"  Harry,"  he  only  laughed, —  a  little  non- 
committal laugh  that  he  has  on  occa- 
sions. I  wonder  if  he  would  mind  if  I 
were  to  lead  the  first  one  with  him  — 
with  Ferd,  I  mean  ?  I  know  people  who 
would  mind, —  and  speak  their  mind. 

July  i8th.  Found  Dottie's  pink  frock 
today  in  my  work  basket,  and  gave  it  to 
Sarah  to  finish  up.  I  never  can  bear  to 
go  back  to  anything  after  it  has  got  cold. 
I  notice  Mrs.  Lowly  does  n't  sing  about 
Mrs.  Lofty  any  more :  perhaps  she  has 
"dropped  on  herself,"  as  the  gamins 
say.  She  is  a  well  meaning  little  body. 
Ferd  Wellington  did  n't  ride  last  even- 
ing, and  they  said  he  was  sick.  I  wanted 
Harry  to  stop  in  and  inquire  after  him 
today,  but  he  said  I  could  go  and  inquire 

myself,  if  I  was  so  d d  anxious.  I 

shall :  that  is,  I  shall  send  Martin,  with 
some  flowers  and  polite  inquiries. 


July  28th.  Am  going  to  the  seaside 
on  the  first.  The  Smithertons  have 
gone  to  Liberty  Beach  for  August,  and 
I  shall  go  down  for  the  month.  I  never 
have  felt  like  myself  since  that  horrid 
grippe.  Doctor  says  I  went  out  too 
soon  ;  I  maintain  I  stayed  in  too  long. 

Monday,  3ist.  What  dreadful  things 
children  are.  Yesterday  evening,  as  we 
were  all  sitting  out  on  the  porch,  Dottie 
on  my  lap,  playing  with  all  the  bangles 
and  all  the  other  detached  portions  of 
my  person  that  she  could  abstract,  she 
suddenly  spoke  up,  in  the  middle  of  a 
contemplative  silence  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  group,  "  You  have 
two  papas,  has  n't  you  ?  My  mamma  has 
only  one."  You  could  have  cut  the  en- 
suing stillness  with  a  knife.  I  could  n't 
speak,  because  I  was  choked  with  laugh- 
ter quite  as  much  as  embarrassment, 
and  neither  of  the  men  could  speak. 
Wellington  never  flickered  an  eyelash, 
but  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and 
knocked  the  ashes  off  it,  with  a  perfectly 
preoccupied  air ;  but  Harry  simply 
glowered. 

Liberty  Beach,  Wednesday,  August 
3rd.  Well,  here  I  am  ;  not  really  half 
as  comfortable  as  I  was  at  home,  but  it 
is  cooler.  Harry  escorted  me  down  with 
all  due  observances,  and  went  back  again 
this  morning.  I  fancy  he  has  appeared 
to  be  ruminating  some  cud  not  alto- 
gether to  his  taste,  ever  since  Sunday 
last.  To  be  honest,  I  must  say,  I  would  n't 
mind  if  he  were. 

The  8th.  Am  having  a  charming 
time.  There  is  nothing  so  shames  the 
trivialities  and  falseness  out  of  you  as 
the  companionship  of  the  ocean.  It  calls 
to  you,  day  and  night,  until  deep  answers 
unto  deep.  I  shall  be  a  better  woman 
for  this  month  with  myself  and  the  sea. 
I  say  with  myself,  for  Mrs.  Smitherton 
don't  count.  I  miss  Dottie.  I  wanted 
to  bring  her  with  me,  and  it  would  have 
done  her  a  world  of  good,  but  her  mother 
would  n't  trust  her  with  me.  That's  the 
way  with  these  mother-hens.  They 
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think  unless  you  have  hatched  a  setting 
of  your  own,  you  don't  know  an  egg 
from  a  turnip. 

Tuesday,  August  i6th.  When  Ferd 
Wellington  walked  into  the  dining  room 
Saturday  evening  with  Mr.  Smitherton 
I  was  angry.  That  is  honest  truth.  So 
much  so,  that  I  asked  him,  when  he  joined 
me  on  the  piazza  later,  (the  Smithertons 
having,  I  thought  rather  pointedly,  left 
the  field  clear,)  if  there  were  no  other 
place  in  America  besides  Liberty  Beach 
where  he  could  spend  his  vacation  ?  He 
answered  my  question  very  coolly  with 
another, —  "Did  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment when  youcamehere  that  I  wouldn't 
come?"  But  I  am  not  angry  any  more. 
I  am  glad.  Received  a  letter  from  Harry 
this  morning,  saying  he  was  going  up 
into  the  Adirondacks  fishing  for  two 
weeks.  If  a  man  is  too  indifferent  or 
too  stupid  to  look  after  his  own  wife, 
why  should  she  trouble  herself  ? 

Tuesday,  August  3Oth.  Ferd  Wel- 
lington went  back  yesterday  morning. 
We  are  going  tomorrow.  Shall  be  home 
in  time  to  get  everything  in  running 
order  again  before  my  liege  returns  from 
the  Adirondacks.  I  have  had  a  lovely 
two  weeks  ;  incense  burned  at  my  shrine 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  is  pleas- 
ant, even  if  you  know  it  deadly.  Mrs. 
Smitherton,  on  the  whole,  has  behaved 
very  well.  Of  course,  I  know  she  has 
been  bottling  herself  up  against  our  re- 
turn to  town,  but  I  don't  care.  I  don't 
believe  I  shall  ever  get  over  this  cough, 
and  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  was 
always  my  motto. 

September  5th.  Home.  Dottie  was 
so  glad  to  see  me  back  :  the  poor  little 
thing  is  looking  wretchedly  pale  and 
peaked.  I  must  try  and  find  something 
to  coax  up  her  appetite,  she  used  to  be 
such  a  little  epicure.  Harry  is  back 
from  his  fishing,  looking  brown  and  well, 
and  says  I  don't  seem  to  have  fattened 
myself  up  much.  We  have  reorganized 
our  riding  club.  Shall  be  delighted  to 
get  in  the  saddle  again. 


September  I2th.  Midnight.  Sleep  is 
impossible,  so  here  I  am,  little  Diary, 
wreaking  myself  upon  you.  This  even- 
ing Harry,  Ferd  Wellington,  and  myself, 
were  sauntering  in  the  garden,  waiting 
for  some  others  of  our  party,  our  three 
horses  standing  in  a  bunch  at  the  gate. 
Some  one  of  the  people  who  are  always 
doing  such  things,  had  left  the  Sanders' 
gate  unlatched,  and  Miss  Dorothy,  of 
course,  was  the  first  to  find  it  out.  We 
watched  her,  as  she  opened  it  wide, 
and  standing  there  a  moment  gazed 
longingly  at  the  Great  World  outside. 
Then  she  put  out  one  foot,  then  the 
other,  looked  up  the  street  and  down 
the  street,  to  see  if  any  of  the  rags  and 
bottle  men  or  'lectic  cars,  or  other  bug- 
aboos of  her  imagination,  were  in  view. 
Seeing  nothing  alarming,  she  ventured 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  walk. 

"Hi,  there!  said  Harry.  What  will 
mamma  do  to  you  when  she  catches 
you  ? " 

Thus  challenged,  she  paused  irreso- 
lutely, longing  with  all  her  little  un- 
fledged human  will  to  do  some  forbidden 
thing,  and  yet  hesitating  before  taking 
the  plunge.  Just  then,  from  somewhere, 
none  of  us  had  noticed  him  before,  ap- 
peared a  mongrel  dog  at  the  end  of  the 
block.  He  was  coming  on  at  a  trot,  his 
head  down,  his  tongue  hanging  out. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  dog  ? " 
said  I.  "  Dottie,  come  here  to  me  di- 
rectly." 

"That  dog  is  mad,"  said  Harry,  after 
a  second's  pause. 

"  Dottie,  Dottie  ! "  I  shrieked  wildly, 
and  flung  myself  at  the  gate,  but  Ferd 
Wellington  caught  me  in  a  grip  of  iron, 
and  held  me  back.  Then  I  saw  that  in 
the  very  instant  of  his  speaking  Harry 
had  vaulted  over  the  low  iron  railing 
that  fences  in  our  garden  from  the 
street,  and  was  rushing  towards  the 
child.  She  laughed  wilfully,  and  com- 
menced to  run  with  all  her  little  speed 
towards  the  dog.  Harry  was  on  her  in 
two  bounds,  and  snatched  her  from 
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under  the  creature's  very  muzzle,  and 
flung  her  over  the  fence  into  her  moth- 
er's arms, —  who  had  got  there  by  this 
time,  with  such  a  look  on  her  face  as 
you  don't  forget  when  you  have  seen  it. 
The  dog  gave  one  snap  at  Harry's  legs 
and  went  on.  As  he  passed  the  horses, 
my  poor  ittle  mare,  always  nervous  at 
dogs,  shied  at  him,  and  he  jumped  at 
her  and  bit  her  lip  ;  she  broke  loose  with 
a  snort  of  pain,  and  tore  down  the  street, 
and  the  demon  dog  kept  straight  on  his 
way.  At  the  moment  I  thought  of  none 
of  those  things,  for  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Harry,  who  was  walking  back  rap- 
idly, putting  on  his  glasses,  which  had 
fallen  off  in  the  fray. 

"  Harry,  Harry,"  I  cried,  nearly  suf- 
focated with  terror,  "  did  he  bite  you  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  quietly,  without  an- 
swering, and  then  I  knew  for  the  first 
time,  that  Ferd  was  still  holding  me  by 
the  shoulder  with  all  his  might.  He 
took  his  arm  down  without  any  appear- 
ance of  confusion  or  haste  (blessed  be 
such  perfect  self-possession)  and  said, 
"Your  wife  had  to  be  restrained  by  main 
force  from  throwing  herself  into  the 
breach." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Harry  dryly,  and 
passed  on  into  the  house. 

He  got  his  pistol,  and  went  after  the 
beast,  without  stopping  to  see  if  he  had 
been  touched  by  its  teeth  ;  but  a  singu- 
larly opportune  policeman  had  killed 
him  before  Harry  got  up  with  him. 
Then  he  came  back,  and  took  off  his 
riding  boot  and  examined  his  leg;  the 
boot  had  saved  him,  he  had  n't  a  scratch. 
I  threw  myself  on  him,  somewhat  melo- 
dramatically I  am  sure,  but  I  would  have 
got  as  much  reciprocity  from  a  lamp- 
post ;  and  then,  when  somebody  came 
running  in  and  said  Mrs.  Sanders  was 
in  screaming  hysterics,  and  nobody 
could  do  anything  with  her,  I  went  out 
and  drove  away  the  mob  of  people  that 
by  this  time  had  filled  both  my  doorway 
and  hers,  and  took  the  poor  little  woman 
in  hand.  No  one  could  blame  her  for 


having  hysterics.  I  don't  know  why  I 
don't  have  them  myself.  Just  another 
phase  of  my  utter  heartlessness,  I  sup- 
pose. 

N.  B.  I  always  knew  Ferd  Welling- 
ton would  not  be  equal  to  the  mad  dog, 
—  though  why  the  idea  of  that  particu- 
lar form  of  danger  should  have  haunted 
me  is  a  mystery  I  would  leave  for  the 
Harvard  Laboratory  of  Psychology  to 
fathom. 

Sept.  i6th.  They  killed  my  poor  Gyp- 
sy yesterday.  I  made  Harry  do  it  him- 
self, to  be  sure  that  it  was  done  merci- 
fully. It  seems  to  me  I  never  shall 
sleep  again  without  seeing  that  horrid 
creature,  with  his  red,  unseeing  eyes  and 
his  tongue  lolling  out. 

Sept.  i8th.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Lowly 
came  to  me  in  great  trepidation  today. 
She  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
to  Mrs.  Lofty,  or  rather  I  fancy,  to  Mrs. 
Lofty's  husband.  She  did  n't  relish  it  a 
bit,  but  how  else  could  she  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  she  owed  to  a  man  who  had 
saved  her  child's  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  ?  I  saw  it  all  going  on  in  her  mind 
while  she  was  beating  about  the  bush, 
with  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment  and 
blushing  (on  her  part,  not  on  mine).  By 
the  time  she  arrived  at  the  point  I  was 
there  waiting  for  her.  Of  course  it  all 
amounted  to  this,  "  Don't  you  think  —  " 
and  "Wouldn't  it  be  better  now,— 
"  Of  course  I  understand  perfectly  well, 
but  you  know  how  people  talk, —  "  "  He 
really  is  here  a  great  deal, — "  "  Of  course 
everybody  knows  that  the  Hammonds 
are  spiteful,  but  then  Mrs.  Smitherton, 
—  and  then  she  professes  to  be  such 
a  friend  of  yours,  you  know, —  "  "  O,  I 
hope  you  are  not  angry,  for  you  have 
been  so  good  to  Dottie,  and  Will  and  I 
both  are  so  fond  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  angry  at  all,  Mrs.  Sanders," 
said  I.  "  I  appreciate  your  motives,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Isham  is  the 
only  person  who  has  any  right  to  take 
any  interest  in  this  matter,  and  as  long 
as  he  does  not  object,  why  should  any 
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one  else?  I  give  you  my  word,  Mrs. 
Sanders,  that  if  he  should  once  so  much 
as  say,  'Drop it  now,  Patsie,  hadn't  you 
better  ? '  it  would  be  dropped." 

Mrs.  Sanders  looked  at  me  queerly  a 
moment  out  of  her  big  baby-blue  eyes, 
and  then  replied  persuasively,  "If  I  were 
you,  Mrs.  Isham,  I  would  n't  wait  for 
that.  Men  are  queer ;  sometimes  they 
don't  say  the  thing  that  a  woman  would 
be  the  most  obvious  to  say." 

I  believe  you,  my  dear.  It  is  remark- 
able how  much  penetration  the  little 
matter-of-fact,  common-place  women 
have  sometimes.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  winding  up  the  spool,  but  the  kitten 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string  is  so 
amusing.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get 
through  the  long  evenings  that  are  com- 
ing on  ;  they  will  be  drearier  than  ever. 
When  a  person  hasn't  her  mind  im- 
proved, or  perhaps  none  to  improve,  it 
is  so  delightful  to  have  some  one  about 
that  is  pleased  with  one's  incipient  idi- 
ocy ;  who  will  now  and  again  laugh  that 
little  laugh  of  pure  enjoyment  in  her 
folly  which  a  woman  feels  to  be  a  caress. 

Oct.  1st.  Doctor  Pillsbury  was  asking 
me  yesterday  where  I  was  planning  to 
spend  the  winter. 

"Where  else  would  I  spend  it  but 
here  at  home  ?"  said  I. 

"O,"  he  replied,  thought  I  had 
heard  you  say  you  never  would  spend 
another  in  this  place.  If  I  were  you, 
Mrs.  Isham,  I  would  go  away  for  a  few 
months  to  Florida,  or  the  Bahamas,  or 
Southern  California,  if  you  would  prefer. 
That  little  cough  of  yours  might  turn  out 
something  more  serious,  if  you  let  it  get 
settled  on  you." 

I  laughed,  rather  shortly,  "  It 's  pretty 
well  settled,  I  think,  Doctor,"  said  I. 
"  And  I  shall  be  so  much  more  comfort- 
able at  home." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "I  shall  speak 
to  your  husband.  He  will  probably  have 
more  eloquence  of  persuasion  than  I." 

"Doctor,"  I  cried,  "I  forbid  you  to 
speak  to  Harry." 


He  took  off  his  glasses  and  looked  at 
me.  "  You  women  are  all  alike,"  he  said. 

"  Which  means  in  your  dictionary,  I 
suppose,  that  we  are  all  fools,"  I  said  a 
little  bitterly. 

"  I  did  n't  say  it,"  he  returned  calmly. 
"Young  woman,  I  had  the  honor  of 
bringing  you  into  the  world,  and  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  you  don't  leave  it  pre- 
maturely." 

"  I  '11  never  forgive  you  if  you  meddle," 
I  exclaimed  passionately. 

"  Meddle  nothing,"  he  said  brusquely. 
"  I  shall  attend  to  my  professional  busi- 
ness. And,  Patsie  my  child,  do  you  try 
and  be  as  little  like  the  others  that  you 
were  mentioning  a  moment  ago  as  you 
can,  in  the  course  of  nature.  Mind  that 
beef  tea  every  day,  and  quit  dreaming 
about  mad  dogs." 

Oct.  4th.  Having  on  one  of  my  rare 
fits  of  housewifery  today,  I  was  going 
through  Harry's  escritoire  in  his  "den," 
which  I  seldom  enter,  when  what  should 
I  come  across  but  a  lot  of  long  black 
hair  done  up  carefully  in  tissue  paper. 
It  took  me  a  moment  or  two  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  my  own, —  the  same  that 
Dottie  felt  so  unhappy  about  the  day 
Sarah  cut  it  off.  I  told  her  to  burn  it 
up.  As  I  stood  passing  it  over  the  back 
of  my  hand,  and  laughing  to  myself  at 
the  discovery  of  such  an  unexpected 
streak  of  sentiment  in  my  practical  hus- 
band, suddenly  the  room  seemed  filled 
with  the  scent  of  La  France  roses,  and  I 
saw  a  little  bisque  doll  creature  giggling 
among  the  sofa  cushions,  while  I  mocked 
her  with, — 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  of  these  :   '  It  might  have  been.'" 

Foolish,  pretty  Nancy.  I  wonder  if  I 
have  robbed  you  of  anything  that  ever 
would  have  been  yours,  in  any  case  ? 

Oct.  6th.  This  evening,  as  I  sat  sing- 
ing idle  snatches  at  the  piano,  I  heard 
Sarah  ushering  in  Ferd  Wellington.  I 
rose  hastily  and  disappeared  into  the 
library  ;  he  must  have  seen  the  last  flirt 
of  my  skirts  as  they  went  through  the 
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door.  Sarah  followed  me  through  two 
or  three  rooms,  and  cornered  me  at  last 
in  the  conservatory  off  the  dining-room. 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it  be- 
fore, but  I  was  making  it  up  as  I  fled.  I 
turned  and  faced  her. 

"  Mrs.  Isham,"  she  said  inquiringly, 
"Mr.  Wellington  is  in  the  parlor." 

"Tell  him  'not  at  home,'  Sarah,"  I 
said  quietly. 

She  opened  her  mouth  at  me,  and  shut 
it  again  before  she  answered.  "  Mrs. 
Isham,  how  can  I  ?  He  knows  you  are 
at  home." 

"  Sarah,"  I  said,  "you  must ! " 

Sarah  said  no  more,  but  went  off  with 
a  face  like  a  peony,  to  falsify  herself.  I 
never  did  a  rude  and  cruel  thing  like  that 
before  in  my  life,  but  observation  has 
taught  me  there  is  no  use  in  trying  the 
"  tapering-off "  process  in  such  cases. 
The  pill  can't  be  sugar-coated. 

October  /th,  10  P.  M.  A  messenger 
boy  came  up  this  afternoon  with  a  note. 
'T  was  brief  :  — 

Have  I  offended  you  in  some  unknown  way  ?  Or 
has  some  one  of  our  solicitous  friends  been  making 
mischief  of  some  sort?  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
you  these  questions.  F.  W. 

I  kept  the  boy  waiting,  while  I  turned 
over  the  leaf  and  wrote  inside  the  same 
sheet : 

You  have  a  right  to  ask,  therefore  I  answer.  No 
solicitous  friends  have  made  mischief,  and  you  have 
not  offended.  On  the  contrary,  for  many  acts  of 
considerate  friendship  I  shall  always  hold  you  in 
grateful  remembrance.  But  I  have  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  my  own  folly,  and  I  shall  pursue  it  no  fur- 
ther. It  is  my  intention  that  we  meet  henceforth  as 
the  merest  chance  acquaintances.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  think  as  ill  of  me  as  I  deserve  ;  it  will  help 
you  to  recover  from  any  wounds  your  pride  may 
suffer  from  my  resolution. 

Having  thus  burned  my  bridges  be- 
hind me,  I  went  upstairs  and  cried  my- 
self into  such  a  headache  that  I  could 
not  appear  at  tea-time,  and  was  glad  of 
the  excuse  it  gave  me  to  hide  my  red 
eyes  under  a  wet  towel  and  darkened 
room.  If  Sarah  were  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb,  she  could  not  appear  more  ob- 


tuse than  she  does.    Good  girl.     I  shall 
remember  her  in  my  will. 

October  Qth.  I  asked  the  Sanderses 
over  this  evening  for  a  game  of  dupli- 
cate whist.  Harry  stayed  home  when  I 
asked  him,  with  perfect  politeness.  His 
politeness  is  something  appalling  now- 
adays. I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
bear  up  under  it  much  longer.  We  had 
no  more  than  got  settled  down  to  the 
game,  before  Mrs.  Smitherton  dropped 
in  to  "wait  until  called  for"  by  that  do- 
cile mate  of  hers.  I  knew  she  was  burst- 
ing with  something  the  minute  she 
came  in,  and  kept  wondering  what  it 
could  be  ;  I  had  an  idea  that  perhaps 
Ferd  had  eloped  with  Nancy  Hammond. 
She  could  n't  hold  in  long. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  Ferd  Welling- 
ton gone  to  South  Africa  for  ?  "  she 
blurted  out  at  me,  as  if  I  carried  his  mo- 
tives around  in  my  pocket. 

I  felt  their  eyes  all  on  me  in  an  instant 
like  gimlets ;  all  but  Harry's,— they  were 
like  poniards,  piercing  to  my  very  mar- 
row. Thank  Heaven,  my  surprise  was 
so  genuine  that  nobody  could  doubt  it. 

"South  Africa!  When  ?"  was  all  I 
could  think  of  to  say. 
.  "Why,  this  afternoon,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Smitherton,  her  eyes  all  but  start- 
ing out  of  her  head  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs.  "  He  threw  up  his  posi- 
tion at  the  bank  yesterday,  and  would 
make  no  explanation  to  Mr.  Smitherton 
except  that  he  had  important  private 
business  of  his  own  which  could  not 
wait." 

"  I  suppose  his  old  craze  for  wander- 
ing has  come  back  on  him  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Sanders,  coming  to  my  rescue  in 
this  most  matter-of-fact  way.  "That's 
the  way  it  takes  them,  absolutely  like 
some  form  of  disease."  "Mrs.  Smith- 
erton, you  really  must  take  my  hand  for 
a  few  minutes  while  I  run  over  and  look 
after  Dottie.  She  was  a  little  restless 
and  if  she  wakes  up  she  will  cry, —  no, 
my  dear,  you  sit  still,  I  '11  be  back  in  a 
minute." 
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Bless  the  men  !  They  do  have  an  in- 
spiration of  tact  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Poor  Ferd  !  I  had  no  idea  he  would  take 
it  that  way  ;  I  have  never  thought  that 
any  grown-up  man  who  would  allow  him- 
self to  flirt  with  a  married  woman  de- 
served any  consideration  at  her  hands. 
But  —  my  friend  that  was  !  —  you  have 
it  to  be  thankful  for  that  you  are  a  man, 
and  can  go  to  South  Africa. 

October  I3th.  I  wonder  if  Doctor 
Pillsbury  has  ever  said  anything  to  Har- 
ry about  my  going  away  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  each  day  is  longer  than  the  last 
one  in  passing,  and  yet  when  it  is  gone 
it  seems  to  have  been  so  short.  I  won- 
der if  that  is  the  way  a  man  feels  that 
is  going  to  be  hanged  ?  I  don't  know 
what  would  become  of  me  if  it  were  not 
for  Dottie  ;  dear,  tender  little  soul. 

"  Is  you  not  well  today  ? "  she  will  say, 
if  I  drop  into  reverie.  "Let  me  wub 
your  head.  Tomorrow  day  you  will  be 
all  wight."  Heaven  be  praised  for  "  to- 
morrow day,"  my  Dorothy. 

October  I4th.  Well,  it  takes  a  good 
deal  to  open  some  people's  eyes  ;  and  I 
suppose  if  one  wears  glasses,  it  takes 
more.  But  at  all  events,  Harry  came 
home  at  tea-time  quite  in  a  flutter,  and 
began  abruptly,  "  I  have  been  having  a 
talk  with  the  Doctor,  and  you  are  to 
get  ready  for  Southern  California  right 
away.  You  must  be  off  before  the  first 
of  November,  he  says  " 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  cried,  quite  unnerved 
by  this  summary  dismissal,  "it  will  be 
so  little  use,  and  I  would  so  much  rather 
stay  at  home." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  talk  nonsense 
for?" 

"  I  can't  go  off  by  myself  like  that," 
I  almost  sobbed,  "  and  I  won't.  I  should 


die  of  homesickness,  if  of  nothing  else." 

"  Patsie,  what  are  you  talking  of  ? "  he 
cried.  "Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment 
I  would  let  you  go  by  yourself  ? " 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  that  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. But  — "  I  could  not  resist  adding 
—  "you  know,  Harry,  you  have  let  me 
go  off  by  myself  a  good  many  times." 

"Don't  speak  of  it, (Patsie,"  he  said. 
"  We  have  both  of  us  done  a  good  many 
fool  things  in  our  time  that  I  am  sure 
we  are  both  sorry  for." 

And  so  we  kissed  and  made  up ;  and 
are  to  start  for  Coronado  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  perhaps  will  take  a  run 
over  to  Honolulu  before  we  get  back. 

October  3ist.  To  satisfy  Harry,  I  let 
the  Doctor  test  my  lungs  yesterday. 
Harry  stood  watching  him  with  his  lips 
set,  while  he  thumped  and  listened  and 
went  on  with  it  all.  I  felt  awfully  sorry 
for  him  ;  I  did  not  seem  to  care  so  much 
for  myself.  There  seems  to  be  so  little 
in  store  for  a  woman  of  my  sort,  after 
she  is  thirty,  and  that  time  is  coming 
so  close  to  me.  But  when  the  Doctor 
looked  up,  his  face  was  wonderfully 
brightened. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you 
the  truly  truth,  as  you  used  to  say  when 
you  were  little,  like  Dottie,  you  are  not 
near  so  badly  off  as  I  feared.  If  you 
take  care  of  yourself  through  the  winter, 
you  '11  have  time  before  you  yet  to  do 
plenty  more  mischief.  I  believe  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  as  much  as  any- 
thing is  a  lack  of  useful  occupation. 
You  will  have  to  take  up  some  regular 
course  of  study  and  improve  your  mind." 

Harry  and  I  looked  at  one  another 
and  burst  out  laughing,  and  good  Doc- 
tor Pillsbury  will  never  know  what  we 
were  laughing  at. 

Batterman  Lindsay. 
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AMONG  the  memora- 
ble days  in  the  life  of 
San  Francisco  and  of 
the  State  of  California 
must  assuredly  be  re- 
corded that  day  in  Au- 
gust,  1893,  which 
brought  together  the 
assembled  multitudes  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  to  witness  the  inaugural  of 
the  California  Midwinter  International 
Exposition.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
dream  of  a  few  sanguine  Californians  be- 
came a  reality.  The  "  Midwinter  sun  " 
of  1894  revealed  the  Exposition  as  an 
accomplished  fact ;  a  conception  ma- 
terialized and  become  a  masterpiece 
worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  Exposition  has  brought  within 
its  gates  every  variety  and  phase  of 
American  life,  and  mixed  and  jumbled 
these  phases  with  the  life  customs  of 
many  foreign  lands. 

Wherever  crowds  are  gathered  and 
people  mingle,  miscellaneous  accidents 
will  happen.  Frequently  accidents  are 
trifling  or  serious,  according  to  the 
promptness  and  intelligence  with  which 
the  injured  ones  are  cared  for.  Lives 
may  be  wasted  by  a  little  ignorance  or 
neglect ;  or  saved  by  the  quick  and  in- 
telligently directed  application  of  sim- 
ple medical  means  and  ordinary  surgical 
apparatus.  So  the  first  duty  of  the  Fair 
managers  was  to  look  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  visiting  masses,  and  to 
provide  suitable  attention  and  care  for 
those  in  anywise  injured,  whether  they 
were  visitors  within  our  gates,  or  the 
busy  men  and  women  connected  with 
the  staff  of  employees. 

Few  of  the  many  objects  of  attraction 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Fair  excited 
more  curiosity,  or  gave  rise  to  more 


surmise,  than  the  quaint  cross-shaped 
structure,  vague  in  outline,  unusual  in 
architecture,  lying  half  hidden  in  the 
great  shadows  of  the  golden  dome  of 
the  Administration  Building.  Nothing 
about  the  grounds  has  attracted  more 
attention,  or  caused  more  questioning, 
than  the  quick-flying  ambulance,  with  its 
uniformed  attendants,  its  general  air  of 
completeness  and  comfort,  and  its  red 
cross  flashing  as  its  glitters  by.  Many 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  wars, 
and  the  regulations  of  that  which  is 
called  "  civilized  warfare,"  have  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  cruciform  building 
and  the  red  crosses  on  the  structure, 
the  banner  above  it,  on  ambulance,  and 
on  the  uniforms  of  the  doctors  and  at- 
tendants. 

The  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
founded  by  Henri  Durant,  a  Swiss  gen- 
tleman, ably  seconded  by  M.  Gustave 
Moynier  and  Doctor  Louis  Appia  of 
Geneva,  February  9,  1863.  The  Gene- 
va Convention,  for  the  "  relief  of  the 
wounded  in  war,"  took  the  matter  under 
consideration,  the  result  being  that  the 
representatives  from  thirteen  different 
nations  signed  an  agreement,  giving 
wearers  of  the  Red  Cross  many  rights 
and  immunities  on  battlefield  and  in  hos- 
pital. Those  signing  the  agreement  in- 
cluded the  Swiss  Confederation,  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
King  of  Denmark,  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Queen  of  Spain,  Emperor  of 
France,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  King  of 
Italy,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  King  of 
Portugal,  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King 
of  Wurtemburg.  This  agreement  was 
entered  into  August  22,  1864. 

Soon  afterward  other  powers  signed, 
including  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Greece,  Pontifical  States,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Ar- 
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gentine  Republic.  The  United  States 
entered  the  list  as  the  thirty-second  na- 
tion on  March  16,  1882,  during  the  Gar- 
field  administration,  when  Congress, 
through  the  able  efforts  of  Secretary  of 
State  James  G.  Elaine,  ratified  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  Thus  the  United 


greatest  inhumanity,  that  the  emer- 
gency service  at  the  Fair  took  its  sym- 
bol of  the  red  cross,  and  began  its  work 
of  relieving  those  in  sudden  distress, 
and  caring  for  those  who  are  in  pain. 
This  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  Expo- 
sition was  the  result  of  a  timely  sugges- 
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States,  which  should  have  been  the 
first  in  such  a  work,  lagged  reluctant, 
and  was  one  of  the  last. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  a  National 
Association  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  formed.  Of  this  Clara 
Barton  was  made  president,  a  position 
which  she  still  occupies. 

So  it  was  out  of  this  one  concession 
to  common  humanity  in  man's  time  of 
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tion  made  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic, 
—  a  worthy  charity  well  known  to  San 
Francisco.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  way  to  render  first 
aid  service  in  case  of  accident  or  illness 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Doctors 
Matin  Regensburger,  Fred.  W.  D'Eve- 
lyn,  Geo.  F.  Shiels,  and  W.  E.  Hopkins. 
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These  gentlemen  convened,  and  inter- 
viewed the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Exposition  ;  were  gladly  received,  and 
were  appointed  as  Medical  Directors, 
with  Doctor  Regensburger  as  Medical 
Director  in  Chief,  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  Emergency  Service. 

The  assistance  of  Doctors  F.  F.  Knorp, 
S.  J.  Eraser,  J.  C.  Seymour,  B.  F.  Flem- 
ing, J.  M.  Macdonald,  P.  Collishom,  F. 
W.  Browning,  E.  Johansen,  H.  Lagan, 
C.  S.  Maguire,  S.  E.  Barrett,  H.  Par- 
tridge, and  myself,  was  solicited,  and  we 


consented  to  remain  on  duty  each  day 
at  stated  hours. 

Trained  nurses  were  also  secured 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  managers 
of  St.  Luke's  and  the  Children's  Hos- 
pitals. Communication  was  opened  with 
Doctor  Owens,  General  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Emergency  Service  of  the 
recent  Columbian  Exposition,  and  with 
Messrs.  Studebaker  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  who  kindly  fur- 
nished the  ambulance.  The  guards  of 
the  Exposition  were  detailed  by  Captain 
G.  B.  Baldwin,  and  were  instructed  in 
the  various  systems  of  the  stretcher 


drill  by  Medical  Director  D'Evelyn,  who 
has  had  previous  experience  in  the  Zulu 
and  Boer  campaigns  of  South  Africa, 
and  this  influence  has  been  frequently 
felt  in  the  rapid  and  careful  handling  of 
patients. 

To  the  constant  labors  of  the  doctors 
I  must  add  great  praise  for  the  trained 
nurses,  as  their  onerous  duties  have  al- 
ways been  performed  with  devoted  abil- 
ity. 

Upon  entering  the  hospital,  the  vis- 
itor passes   through   the    drug-store,  a 
room  filled  with  drugs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  dressings,  bandages,  and 
everything  necessary  in  case  of  emer- 
gency.    These  were  donated  by  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Lengfeld,  Clinton   Worden,  and 
Johnson  &  Johnson.     Here  the  visitor 
is   kindly   met,  and   conducted   by  the 
druggist  in  charge  to  the  operating 
room,    a    spacious    apartment,    well 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight.   This  fine 
room  presents  as  cheerful  a  picture 
as  is  possible.     Its  modern  operating 
table  and  also  the  fracture  bed  were 
presented  by  the  Duncombe  Surgical 
Supply  Company  of   San  Francisco. 
The  antiseptics  are  at  hand  upon  a 
shelf  upon  the  wall,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  connected  by  tubes 
running  to  the  operating  table  by  an 
overhead  trolley  system.     The  instru- 
ments for  operations  call  for  a  close 
inspection,  as  they  include  all  that  is 
modern,    and     were    donated    by   Dr. 
D'Evelyn,   and    the     Executive     Com- 
mittee of  the  Exposition. 

From  this  room  one  can  readily  look 
into  the  wards,  both  male  and  female,, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  operating 
room.  Each  contains  five  beds  and 
every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of 
patients.  The  building  also  contains 
rooms  for  offices,  lavatories,  etc.,  thus 
making  a  neat  and  well  furnished  hos- 
pital, in  which  the  ill  and  injured  are 
skilfully  and  kindly  taken  care  of. 

Those  who  have  been  treated  include 
representatives  of  all  nations,  from  the 
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Esquimaux  of  the  frozen  North  to  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  Filled  as  these 
people  are  with  the  deepest  ignorance 
and  most  weird  and  mythical  supersti- 
tions, yet  they  have  in  all  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  attention  shown  them 
at  the  hospital.  The  number  of  cases 
treated  averages  twelve  a  day, — a  good 
showing  compared  with  seventy  treated 
daily  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  peculiar 
people  from  afar,  those  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
study  the  habits  and  queer  customs  of 
the  different  nations,  and  no  doubt  they 
have  picked  up  information  not  usually 
given  to  our  public.  For  instance,  when 
a  call  came  from  the  Indian  village  for 
a  doctor,  word  was  given  that  a  death 
was  expected  there  of  a  baby,  as  the 
photographer  had  been  there  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  Indian  superstition  has 
it  that  the  life  of  some  Indian  leaves 
this  world  for  the  spirit  land  whenever 


the  camera  shows  its  deadly  eye.  The 
child  died  a  few  days  later  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Yaqui 
woman  who  had  lived  her  four  score 
years,  and  then  died  of  consumption. 
Her  family,  realizing  her  condition  as 
the  end  neared,  placed  her  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  damp  sand,  with  her  head 
raised  upon  some  stones,  the  ankles  and 
wrists  crossed  and  tied.  What  the  doc- 
tor could  suggest  for  her  relief  was  re- 
ceived with  negative  grunts  and  groans 
by  the  relatives,  and  thus  the  woman 
passed  into  another  existence  without 
the  comforts  usually  granted  to  the  pale- 
face in  time  of  stress. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
especially  trying  to  the  representatives 
of  the  tropics,  and  many  a  call  has  come 
from  the  Hawaiians  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  for  medicine  for  coughs  and 
colds,  the  latter  people  having  been  sup- 
plied with  cough  mixtures  by  the  gallon. 
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The  little  boy,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, born  at  Chicago  last  summer  of 
Esquimau  parents,  was  a  patient  at  the 
hospital,  and  passed  out  of  existence 
from  mal-nutrition,  closely  watched  by 
his  parents.  Thus  passed  away  a  wee 
stranger  who,  at  his  birth,  had  focused 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 

At  one  time  the  hospital  beds  were 
filled  for  a  week  by  the  members  of  the 
'49  Mining  Camp,  the  result  of  on  over- 
turned stage.  In  the  conveyance  of  pa- 
tients by  the  ambulance  from  the  point 
of  disaster  to  the  hospital,  that  night, 
the  guards  and  attendants  showed  the 
results  of  their  drill,  and  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  any  emergency.  This 
was  the  Fair's  worst  accident  up  to  date, 
but  fortunately  there  were  no  fatal  re- 
sults. 

The  busiest  time  was  on  "  Chronicle 
Day,"  when  the  grounds  were  thronged 
with  children,  and  twenty-eight  cases 
were  treated.  One  little  girl  went  into 
the  Arizona  village,  and  was  crowded 
against  the  cacti.  She  was  brought  in 
with  one  leg  stuck  full  of  the  sharp 
spines.  There  were  two  fractured  arms 
of  boys  that  had  fallen  from  swings. 


One  lad  was  bitten  by  a  camel  in  Cairo 
Street,  and  a  policeman  had  had  his 
hand  lacerated  by  a  dog.  But  the  equip- 
ment of  the  hospital  was  such  that  all 
were  treated  without  hurry  or  the  neces- 
sity for  slighting  any  hurt,  no  matter 
how  trivial. 

However  busy  the  day  may  be,  the 
night  comes  ;  the  lights  wane  ;  the  vis- 
itors flock  homeward  ;  the  big  whistle 
shrieks  its  au  revoir ;  the  concession- 
aires figure  up  their  accounts  ;  the  loud 
"  spielers  "  cease  their  tireless  tongues  ; 
the  hum  of  life  is  stilled  ;  the  panting 
machinery  is  at  rest.  The  weird  shad- 
ows flit  across  the  narrow  court,  fringed 
with  its  majestic  buildings  and  cool  foli- 
age :  life  at  the  hospital  seems  hushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasion- 
al roar  of  the  lion  in  his  cage,  or  the 
sudden  bark  of  the  wolves  intently  busy 
in  futile  efforts  to  escape. 

But  even  then  the  call  may  come  at 
any  moment,  and  the  red  cross  of  the 
ambulance  go  flashing  through  the 
night.  Tireless  vigilance  and  sympa- 
thizing patience  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  Emergency  Hospital  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair. 

G.  Huntingdon  Redding;  M.'D. 
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IN  spite  of  newer  features  that  have 
added  much  to  the  complexity  of  the 
modern  Fair,  such  as  the  intellectual 
side,  fostered  in  the  Congresses,  and 
the  anthropological  side,  shown  in  the 
Midway,  the  two  main  ideas  remain  un- 
changed. These  are  the  bazaar,  where 
a  multitude  of  sellers  congregate  to  at- 
tract a  multitude  of  buyers,  and  the 
object  is  immediate  gain  in  the  disposal 
of  wares  ;  and  the  Exposition,  the  dis- 
play of  the  best  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, with  the  purpose  of  gaining  future 
commerce  or  immigrants.  The  goods 
in  this  last  notion  are  not  for  sale,  but 
are  samples  only  ;  and  the  purpose  is 
not  the  small  present  gain,  but  the 
greater  advance  in  the  future.  In  a 
sense  it  is  advertising,  but  advertising 
of  so  high  a  class  that  the  greatest  gov- 


ernments of  the  earth  have  thought  it 
no  loss  of  dignity  to  make  use  of  it. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  Expo- 
sition idea,  —  where  the  goddesses  of 
earth  display  all  their  charms  to  gain  the 
meed  of  fairest  from  the  modern  Paris. 
California  has  had  this  thought  promi- 
nently in  mind  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  and  her  reward  will 
be  measured  by  the  census  of  1900,  not 
to  say  that  of  1910.  But  most  of  the 
countries  and  States  outside  of  her  bor- 
ders have  sent  their  goods  here  in  hope 
of  taking  back  in  place  of  them  the  red 
gold  of  the  Sierras.  Some  of  them  will 
be  disappointed.  But  two  regions  out- 
side of  the  State  have  made  notable 
displays  on  this  more  rational  exposi- 
tion plan,  and  to  these  this  article  is  to 
be  devoted. 
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AGRICULTURAL    NEVADA. 


I. 

NEVADA. 

ONE  is  housed  in  a  single  building,  the 
only  State  building  on  the  grounds, — 
Nevada.  It  is  situated  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Fair  site,  in  plain  view  of 
the  multitude  that  keep  holiday  by  aspin 
on  the  North  Drive.  The  place  would 
be  a  little  retired,  and  even  lonely,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  diligent  spieling  of 
the  '49  Camp  people  close  by  draws  the 
crowd  that  way.  The  building  is  pleas- 
ing in  appearance,  with  no  great  striving 
for  architectural  effect,  like  almost  all 
the  Fair  constructions,  it  is  made  of 
wood  covered  with  staff.  The  windows 
with  their  diamond  panes  give  a  touch 
of  the  unconventional  to  its  aspect.  Be- 
neath an  awning  on  the  roof  is  a  cafe", 
where  visitors  may  sip  their  coffee,  and 
at  the  same  time  watch  the  carriages 
that  roll  by. 

Nevada  has  had  a  very  definite  and  a 
very  intelligent  purpose  in  this  display, 
and  it  has  been  admirably  arranged  to 


make  that  purpose  effective.  To  the 
public  at  large  the  name  of  Nevada 
brings  to  mind  two  things,  and  only  two 
things, —  sage  brush  desert  and  deep  sil- 
ver mines.  The  alkali  plains,  variegated 
chiefly  withthe  skeletons  of  animals  that 
have  perished  from  thirst,  and  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode,  make  up  the  Nevada  the 
world  knows  of, —  and  since  the  down- 
fall of  silver,  and  the  consequent  lessen- 
ing of  mining  operations,  there  is  little 
to  attract  in  this  picture.  But  there  is 
another  Nevada,  young,  vigorous,  grow- 
ing. Those  who  have  mourned  over  it 
as  the  pocket  borough  of  American  pol- 
itics, and  destined  to  remain  so  unless 
Utah  could  be  annexed  to  it,  may  cease 
their  lamentation.  The  lowest  point  has 
been  reached, — from  henceforth  Nevada 
is  to  take  the  upward  path.  And  the 
signs  of  this  are  to  be  seen  on  entering 
the  Nevada  State  Building,  and  in  such 
profusion  that  he  must  indeed  be  blind 
who  fails  to  perceive  it.  Agricultural 
Nevada  begins  to  make  itself  felt. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  main  floor  is 
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given  up  to  agricultural  products,  and 
they  are  so  good  in  quality  and  so  great 
in  variety  that  no  region,  however  famed 
for  its  farms,  would  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  True,  there  are  no  citrus  fruits 
such  as  make  many  of  the  California 
county  buildings  glow  with  color,  but 
there  are  fifty-eight  varieties  of  apples 
that  challenge  unstinted  admiration  ;  as 
many  kinds  of  potatoes  that  yield  to 


fruit  is  going  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
lady  that  put  it  up,  and  used  right  on 
her  own  table." 

This  prospect  is  so  alluring  that  the 
visitor  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the 
good  woman  would  not  consent  to  re- 
ceive a  few  boarders.  For  it  truly  is  a 
fine  display,  in  great  variety  and  close 
to  perfection. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Nevada   Experi- 


THE    WORK    OF    NEVADA    WOMEN. 


nothing  that  grows  underground ;  and 
honey  that  bears  the  blue  ribbon  of  suc- 
cess at  Chicago  in  competition  with  the 
whole  world.  Directly  in  the  center  of 
the  floor  a  pyramid  of  preserved  fruits 
attracts  the  eye.  The  attendant  ob- 
serves this,  perhaps  because  he  is  used 
to  it,  and  at  once  begins  to  enlarge  on  it. 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  a  fine  lot  of  pre- 
serves, and  the  great  beauty  of  it  is,  that 
it  can  all  be  eaten  ;  it 's  not  like  some  of 
this  fruit  you  see  in  other  buildings,  put 
up  in  embalming  stuff  that  would  poison 
you.  When  this  exhibit  is  over  that 


ment  Station  at  Reno  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. The  fact  that  Nevada  has 
an  experiment  station  so  well  equipped 
as  the  work  proves  it  to  be,  is  evidence 
that  the  attempt  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture to  take  the  place  of  the  clouded 
mining  interests  is  no  fad  of  a  moment, 
but  the  settled  policy  of  the  State.  The 
exhibit  is  largely  made  up  of  the  results 
of  analyses  of  farm  products.  A  series 
of  jars,  for  example,  contains  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  vegetable  fiber,  fat,  water,  ash, 
etc.  Analyses  of  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
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and  buttermilk,  are  likewise  shown  in 
this  clear  and  striking  way,  and  also 
the  amount  and  proportions  of  each 


kind  of  food  necessary  to  make  a  given 
increase  in  weight  in  each  of  the  chief 
domestic  animals.  In  this  exhibit  also 
is  a  collection  of  all  the  insects  of  the 
State  injurious  to  vegetation,  together 
with  the  insecticides  best  to  fight  them 
with.  Collections  of  weeds,  sixty  vari- 
eties of  grains,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing things  are  found  in  the  Experiment 
Station  exhibit. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  are  three 
bales  of  alfalfa,  reaped  in  three  succes- 
sive mowings  in  one  season  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  Of  course  there  is  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  different  crops,  but  even  the  third 
is  hay  so  sweet-smelling  that  any  ox 
should  be  satisfied  to  devote  at  least 
two  of  his  four  stomachs  to  it. 

Applesand  potatoes  I  have  mentioned 
as  being  present  in  great  profusion,— 
they  are  spread  out  on  long  tables  in 
tempting  array,  carefully  labeled  as  to 
variety  and  place  of  growing.  The  prize 
honey,  too,  is  shown  in  a  separate  case 
decked  with  its  broad  blue  ribbon  of 
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honor.  Another  Chicago  prize  exhibit 
is  the  flour  of  a  Reno  mill.  Samples  of 
Nevada  sugar  beets  are  also  prominent, 
and  an  official  analysis  showing  15.69 
per  cent  of  sugar,  which  Nevada  people 
claim  is  the  world's  record. 
Altogether,  this  lower  floor  in  the 


in 
Nevada  Building  is  a  revelation  so 


un- 


expected that  many  people  fail  to  ap- 
prehend it ;  for  the  attendant   mourn- 


In  a  room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  an  attractive  exhibit  of  work  of  the 
children  of  the  public  school.  This 
work  runs  in  grade  from  that  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  schools,  and 
consists  of  essays,  maps,  and  object  les- 
son cards.  It  attracted  attention  from 
educators  in  Chicago,  for  the  special 
reason  that  absolute  assurance  is  given 
that  the  work  was  done  by  pupils  them- 
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fully  told  me  of  many  visitors  that  de- 
parted from  the  building  saying,  "Pretty 
good  for  Nevada  County  !  " 

And  the  exhibit  is  not  yet  complete, 
we  are  told  ;  for  soon  there  are  to  arrive 
from  Rioville,  a  little  place  on  the  Col- 
orado River  in  southern  Nevada,  grapes, 
figs,  and  almonds,  of  this  year's  growth, 
— six  weeks  ahead  of  Los  Angeles.  Six- 
jty-five  thousand  grape  vines  are  growing 
rchere  in  one  colony,  and  cotton  and  to- 
Ibacco  are  part  of  the  crop. 
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selves,  and  was   not   corrected   in   any 
particular  by  anybody  else. 

Directly  over  the  school  exhibit  on 
the  second  floor  is  a  display  of  woman's 
work.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  crazy 
quilt,  the  fancywork  in  bygone  styles, 
and  theuninstructed  art  work,  that  show 
the  stirrings  in  quest  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  little  far  off  nooks  of  the  State, 
where  time,  industry,  and  the  earnest 
desire,  are  the  only  favoring  elements. 
But  beside  these  is  work  that  shows 
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abundant  acquaintance  with  modern 
fads,  and  the  precepts  of  the  schools, 
and  some  work,  especially  in  the  lace 
and  drawn  work,  is  of  so  fine  a  grade  as 
to  be  of  the  kind  that  never  goes  out  of 
fashion.  Of  it,  as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  said  that  it  surpassed  the  exhibit 
of  woman's  work  made  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  This  gallery  floor 
is  given  up  in  general  to  the  mineral 
display.  There  are  ore  specimens  rep- 
resenting mines  whose  aggregate  out- 
put of  gold  and  silver  is  reckoned  at 
$690,000,000.  There  are  fourteen  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  silver  shown,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  gold.  There  is  ore 
taken  from  3250  feet  below  the  surface, 
—the  lowest  rock  ever  worked,  it  is 
said.  Mr.  Yerington,  the  genial  super- 
intendent of  the  building,  generally 
comes  out  of  his  office  in  this  gallery 
when  he  sees  people  that  seem  to  be  in- 


terested in  his  treasures,  and  he  told 
of  his  trouble  about  this  ore.  So  mai 
people  had  begged  specimens  of  it  from 
him, — learned  men  that  wanted  it  for  its 
true  scientific  value, — that  he  feared  it 
would  all  disappear. 

"  But  you  could  send  for  more,"  I  sus 
gested. 

"Indeed,  no  !  "  he  said,  "for  there  ar 
1600  feet  of  water  over  that  ore  now. 
But  here  is  another  piece  of  ore  from 
that  same  mine,"  he  added.  "It  is  the 
original  piece  of  '  black  stuff,'  as  it  is 
called,  that  Comstock  picked  up  in  dis- 
covering the  Comstock  Lode,  and  from 
that  piece  to  this  other,  mined  in  the 
Con.  Virginia  thirty-two  hundred  feet 
below  it,  there  has  been  taken  out  ore 
that  paid  seventy-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  dividends." 

One  of    Mr.    Yerington's   assistants 
used  this  argument  on  silver. 
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"Those  fellows  that  try  to  drive  out 
silver  don't  reflect  that  they  are  hurting 
gold  at  the  same  time  ;  for  both  metals 
are  generally  found  in  the  same  ore,  and 
when  silver  goes  down  so  that  mines  are 
closed,  why  there  is  a  lot  less  of  gold 
produced  too." 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  minerals 
than  gold  and  silver  to  be  seen  in  this 
gallery.  There  is  the  collection  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Morrison,  the  prettiest  and  most 
complete  cabinet  collections  of  minerals 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  some  five 
thousand  specimens  from  all  over  the 
world,  displayed  in  cases  arranged  not 
only  for  scientific  purposes  in  careful 
classification,  but  with  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty  as  well.  And  Mr.  Morrison  loves 
his  opals  and  turquoises,  his  garnets  and 
lapis  lazuli,  and  a  multitude  more  of 
stones,  precious  for  their  beauty  and 
rarity.  He  is  never  tired  of  showing 
them  to  the  visitor,  and  making  him 
stand  where  the  prettiest  facets  and 
best  lights  are  presented.  Some  public 
institution  ought  to  add  this  collection 
to  its  treasures. 

There  are  samples  of  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  marble,  and  aluminum,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  soda,  borax,  and  tincal,  sulphur, 
crude  and  refined,  great  sheets  of  mica 
from  the  Czarina  mine  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  min- 
eral products.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  these  is  the  mineral  soap.  In  color 
and  appearance  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  cheap  Castile  soap,  and  its 
only  lack  to  make  it  a  real  soap  is  the 
fatty  matter.  There  is  alkali  enough  in 
it  to  make  it  thoroughly  good  to  use  as 
soap  in  washing  any  greasy  object. 

The  gem  of  the  whole  exhibit,  how- 
ever, and  the  matter  of  greatest  scien- 
tific interest  is  the  Carson  Footprints. 
These  remarkable  phenomena  are  shown 
by  actual  specimen,  slabs  of  the  lime- 
stone hewn  out  and  brought  bodily  to 
the  exhibit,  and  more  in  detail  by  pho- 
tographs and  diagrams.  The  full  de- 
scription of  them  and  the  quoting  of  the 
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opinions  of  Harkness,  Le  Conte,  and 
other  scientists,  upon  them  would  re- 
quire a  whole  article  to  the  subject 
alone.  Perhaps  that  may  some  day  be 
done  in  the  OVERLAND,  and  thus  a  com- 
pleting touch  be  given  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  varied,  valuable,  and  most 
interesting  collection  in  the  Nevada 
State  Building. 

II. 

THE  CANADIAN  EXHIBIT. 

THE  Canadian  exhibit,  like  that  of 
Nevada,  is  planned  on  the  exposition 
idea,  and  not  that  of  the  bazaar".  Ii  is 
designed,  and  well  designed,  to  bring 
prominently, before  visitors  the  advan- 
tages that  broad  and  thinly  populated 
regions  offer  to  home-seekers.  Unlike 
the  Nevada  exhibit,  however,  it  is  not 
housed  in  one  structure,  but  is  divided 
among  the  buildings,  as  the  class  of  the 
exhibit  makes  proper. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  Canadian 
building,  and  a  very  attractive  one,  as 
those  who  have  visited  it  will  all  agree. 
This  is  the  Canadian  Club,  situated  on 
the  South  Drive,  near  the  San  Joaquin 
building. 

This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  not  a 
place  for  an  exhibit,  but  a  social  head- 
quarters, where  resident  Canadians  con- 
gregate, and  to  which  they  welcome  vis- 
iting Canadians.  That  it  has  been  use- 
ful in  this  way  is  proved  by  its  register, 
which  shows  names  of  Dominion  visit- 
ors from  all  the  provinces  between  New- 
foundland and  Vancouver  Island. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  a  number  of  loyal  Canadians  resi- 
dent in  San  Francisco  were  moved  to 
combine  in  a  strong  effort  to  bring  to 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  as  ,much  as 
could  be  brought  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago. 

They  were  organized  as  the  Canadian 
Auxiliary  Committee,  and  had  head- 
quarters in  the  Mills  Building,  where  all 
the  Exposition  offices  were  located  at 
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that  time.  The  preliminary  Committee 
was  composed  of  D.  A.  Macdonald, 
Chairman,  Fenton  T.  Newbery,  Secre- 
tary, John  Elder,  J.  J.  Morrison,  Dr. 
Walton  Preston,  and  M.  J.  Reid.  Subse- 
quently, after  the  preliminary  work  had 
been  arranged,  and  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  Canadian  government,  the  gov- 
ernors and  premiers  of  the  various  pro- 
vincial governments,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal boards  of  trade  throughout  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Mr.  D.  A.  Macdonald, 
owing  to  ill-health,  resigned  the  chair- 
manship. Permanent  Executive  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  were  then  elected, 
with  H.  Le  Baron  Smith  as  President ; 
J.  H.  Winks,  Vice-President  ;  Angus 
McLeod,  Treasurer;  Harry  Partridge, 
Assistant  Secretary  ;  D.  J.  McDonald, 
Wm.  Sexton,  and  P.  Amiraux,  Finance 
Committee.  Several  of  the  members 
elected  on  the  Executive  Committee 
took  no  active  part  in  the  work.  The 
burden  of  the  labor  in  promoting  the 
construction  of  the  cottage,  overcoming 
many  obstacles,  and  raising  and  collect- 
ing the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  devolved  upo  n  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Reid,  McDon- 
ald, Amiraux,  Partridge,  Morrison  and 
Winks. 

The  committee  found  that  the  Cana- 
dian exhibit  at  Chicago  as  a  government 
exhibit  had  been  promised  the  Antwerp 
Exposition,  but  undaunted  by  this  back- 
set they  set  to  work  to  find  what  could 
be  brought.  From  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  they  obtained 
the  striking  exhibit  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  They  secured  the  fine  ex- 
hibit of  coal  and  other  British  Columbia 
minerals  that  is  now  in  the  Mechanics 
Building.  For  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing they  gathered  a  fine  collection  of 
manufactured  goods,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hardt,  the  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Exposition  Committee 
to  represent  Canada. 

They  arranged  also  for  two  teams  to 


come  from  British  Columbia,  to  show  in 
its  best  development  the  Canadian  na- 
tional game,  lacrosse. 

Of  these  there  is  much  more  to  be 
said,  but  the  home  of  the  Canadian  Club, 
an  association  that  grew  out  of  the  Aux- 
iliary Committee,  is  the  chief  evidence 
of  the  loyal  liberality  of  the  Canadian 
citizens  of  California.  It  is  a  pretty 
cottage  surrounded  by  young  pines,  sug- 
gestive of  Canadian  scenery  :  to  it  those 
who  have  the  privilege  go  for  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  Fair,  and  a  comfort- 
able meal  served  in  homelike  fashion. 
There  is  a  hospitable  porch  that  leads 
into  a  square  hallway.  At  the  end  of 
this  is  a  club-room,  to  the  right  the 
pleasant  dining  room,  and  to  the  left  a 
cosy  ladies'  parlor,  and  a  retiring  room 
with  all  facilities  for  seeing  "  whether 
my  hat  is  on  straight."  The  whole  air 
of  the  place  is  quiet  comfort,  a  perfect 
refuge  from  the  bustle  of  crowds  and 
the  fatigues  of  sight-seeing.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs of  Canadian  scenes,  and  of  the 
men  that  Canada  is  proud  of.  A  fine 
canvas  shows  the  great  national  resort 
at  Banff,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
birdseye  photograph  of  Montreal.  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Hon.  T.  M.  Daly,  and  many  more  dis- 
tinguished Dominion  statesmen,  look 
down  from  the  walls.  There  is  also  a 
fine  terra  cotta  medallion  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  presented  to  the  Club  by 
Messrs.  Gladding,  McBean  &  Company. 
The  stars  and  stripes  and  the  Canadian 
flag  are  everywhere  draped  together. 

This  pretty  little  building  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  interesting  reunions 
of  the  Club,  and  distinguished  guests 
have  shared  its  genial  hospitality. 

The  most  notable  of  these  occasions 
was  when  ex-President  Harrison  was 
entertained  by  the  Club  on  Stanford 
Day  at  the  Fair,  March  23.  To  meet 
Mr.  Harrison  they  invited  the  Director 
General,  Mrs.  De  Young,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Nutt.  President  Le  Baron  Smith  and 
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Secretary  Newbery  represented  the 
Club.  In  the  visiting  party  beside  Mr. 
Harrison,  there  were  Mrs.  McKee  and 
her  two  children, — the  boy,  the  historic 
Baby  McKee, —  and  Mr.  Harrison's  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Tibbetts.  There  was  no 
formality,  only  a  health  drank  to  the 
distinguished  guest,  no  speeches,  but  a 
quiet  luncheon,  vastly  more  agreeable 
than  the  most  elaborate  banquet.  Of 
course,  the  party  all  registered  in  the 
book  provided,  but  the  visitor  now  looks 
in  vain  to  see  where,  for  the  autograph 
fiend  has  been  before  him  and  cut  out 
the  page. 

April  2  was  Canadian  Day  at  the 
Fair.  It  was  glorious  weather,  and  a 
great  many  Canadians  came  to  it.  There 
were  exercises  in  Festival  Hall  before 
a  fine  audience.  President  Smith  made 
an  address  of  welcome  for  the  Canadians 
and  Director  General  De  Young  for  the 
Exposition  authorities.  The  main  ad- 
dress was  an  eloquent  presentation  by 
Doctor  W.  F.  MacNutt  of  the  mutual 
benefits  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  Canada 
and  California,  would  gain  from  the 
freest  intercourse. 

May  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  this  Mid- 
winter Fair  of  San  Francisco  be  the  means  of  secur- 
ing commercial  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  With  commercial  reciprocity  will 
come  mutual  interests,  friendships,  and  respect,  and 
what  the  relationship  of  these  two  nations  may  be 
one  hundred  years  from  now  we  may  not  predict. 
But  we  may  venture  the  assertion  that,  if  they  be  one 
nation,  it  will  be  the  greatest  power  on  the  globe  ; 
If  not,  they  will  be  the  two  foremost  nations  in 
wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  their  respect  for  law, 
order,  freedom,  and  liberty. 

After  the  exercises  had  been  conclud- 
ed by  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Partridge 
of  the  Canadian  committee,  the  people 
all  flocked  to  the  Recreation  Grounds 
to  see  the  first  game  of  lacrosse.  Two 
teams  from  British  Columbia  had  ar- 
rived the  day  before.  A  team  made  up 
of  nearly  the  same  men  had  the  year 
before  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  Ca- 


nadian provinces,  and  met  defeat  but 
once  on  the  trip.  They  were  fine  look- 
ing fellows,  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  a  game  that  may  grow 
popular  in  this  country  when  football 
wanes.  It  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
football, — no  fatal  accident  is  on  record 
against  it, — and  it  offers  opportunity 
for  great  skill,  fleetness,  and  strength. 
San  Francisco  was  charmed  with  it, 
and  many  people  saw  all  the  games  that 
were  played. 

April  2,  Mainland  vs.  Island 2  to  2 

•    "     4,  Mainland  vs.  Island   4  to  2 

"     5,  British  Columbia  vs.  All  California.  .4  to  2 
"     7,  Mainland  vs.  Island 4  to  3 

The  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  North- 
west Territories  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, though  there  is  far  less  space  at 
command  than  it  should  have.  This 
exhibit  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  and  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  western  end  of  the  Agricultural 
Building.  It  is  an  official  collection 
made  by  the  Experiment  Stations  at 
Brandon,  Manitoba ;  Indian  Head,  As- 
siniboya;  and  Agassiz,  British  Colum- 
bia, under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Cereals 
make  up  much  the  larger  part  of  it,  and 
they  are  shown  in  great  variety  and  of 
the  highest  excellence.  The  wheat  is  the 
dark-colored,  heavy  berry,  that  shows 
abundance  of  gluten,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  grain.  There  are  large 
paintings  of  views  in  the  great  territo- 
ries represented,  Assiniboya,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia;  and  a  multitude  of  photo- 
graphs of  places,  agricultural  operations, 
fine  stock,  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  settlers.  A  mass  of  printed  matter 
in  attractive  and  convincing  shape  is 
given  parties  interested.  The  exhibit 
is  well  calculated  to  gain  settlers  for 
the  region  it  covers,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
was  some  time  ago  able  to  name  some 
thirty  people  that  he  had  persuaded  to 
start  for  the  Northwest. 

Fred  Warren  Parks. 
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THE  TRAMP  PROBLEM. 


BEFORE  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will 
be  in  the  United  States,  in  round  num- 
bers, one  hundred  thousand  tramps.  The 
presence  of  such  a  body  of  men  in  our 
country,  unemployed,  undisciplined,  and 
largely  vicious  and  uneducated,  consti- 
tutes the  gravest  problem  of  the  present 
hour.  Their  idleness  means  a  loss  of  ten 
milions  dollars  per  annum,  if  we  estimate 
their  wages  at  only  one  hundred  dollars 
per  man  a  year.  Their  living,  which 
is  now  begged  and  stolen  or  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer,  even  at  twenty  cents 
per  day  represents  a  loss  of  $7,300,000. 
Their  clothing,  and  what  they  beg  and 
spend  for  liquor  and  tobacco,  added  to 
their  sustentation,  will  run  the  sum  up 
to  another  ten  millions.  The  tramp  ac- 
count on  the  face  of  it  is  a  debt  against 
society  of  twenty  millions  a  year,  or 
equal  to  the  expense  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments of  ten  average  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  largest  bill  by  any  means. 
In  almost  any  city  of  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple there  are  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred convictions  of  tramps  a  year  under 
the  various  vagrant  acts,  costing  in  fees 
and  court  expenses  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars.  They  are  sentenced  as  a  rule  to 
five  days  in  jail,  where  their  board  and 
fees  to  jailers  run  the  bill  on  an  average 
to  twenty  dollars.  Twenty  dollars  is  a 
moderate  estimate  in  most  cities  where 
the  police  and  justices  are  allowed  fee 
bills.  Estimating  that  only  half  the 
tramps  are  jailed  only  six  times  a  year, — 
and  this  is  a  low  figure,  for  many  of  them 
are  jailed  at  every  town  they  enter,— 
there  is  another  bill  of  six  million  dol- 
lars. Many  of  them  commit  graver 
crimes  than  vagrancy,  and  prefer  winter- 
ing in  some  well  managed  penitentiary 
to  staying  on  the  road.  In  those  cases, 
the  bill  for  conviction  and  detention  will 
run  up  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  each 


case.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pres- 
ent army  of  tramps,  and  the  way  they 
are  managed,  costs  the  nation,  in  one 
way  and  another,  as  much  as  all  the 
State  governments,  and  certainly  as 
much  as  our  standing  army. 

The  existence  of  the  tramp  is  not  so 
great  an  anomaly  as  the  manner  in  which 
we  treat  his  presence  among  us.  In  an 
economic  sense  he  is  an  unemployed  in- 
dividual, without  the  capacity  for  setting 
himself  at  work,  or  making  himself  in- 
dependent and  self-sustaining.  He  is  a 
burden  upon  the  self-employing  popula- 
tion. The  citizen  who  by  his  own  exer- 
tions relieves  society  of  the  care  of  him- 
self and  his  family  must  feed  the  tramp. 
The  taxpayer  who  sustains  school  and 
State  must  also  sustain  the  present  ex- 
pensive and  inadequate  machinery  of 
local  and  State  government  which  deals 
with  this  army  of  idle,  ignorant,  and  vi- 
cious men,  and  which  leaves  them  not  a 
whit  the  better  for  the  expense.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  organize, 
discipline,  and  employ,  those  who  can- 
not do  that  for  themselves  ?  The  State 
says  to  the  man  who  is  too  ignorant  or 
indifferent  to  school  his  children,  You 
shall  be  taxed  for  free  schools,  and  your 
children  must  be  educated,  whether  you 
see  fit  to  educate  them  or  not.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  and  of  society  to 
help  those  to  the  essentials  of  civiliza- 
tion who  cannot  help  themselves.  One 
of  those  essentials  is  that  men  shall  have 
a  place  to  labor  and  live  by  their  indus- 
try, so  long  as  they  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  Man  can- 
not be  left  to  wander  in  idleness  and 
criminality,  to  prey  upon  his  brother, 
who  is  already  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  State  and  family,  the  maintenance  of 
church  and  school.  The  tramp  is  as 
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large  a  body  of  men  today  as  the  able- 
bodied  Indians  of  our  country,  upon 
whom  the  government  expends  its  mil- 
lions lavishly  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Is  not  our  own  race  as  worthy  of  being 
provided  for  on  industrial  reservations 
as  the  dusky  savage  ?  He  is  liable  to 
become  far  more  savage,  if  that  is  not 
done  for  him  which  is  necessary  to  re- 
deem him  from  a  state  of  nomadic  crim- 
inality. 

The  problem  of  the  tramp  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  individual, — the  rendering  of 
the  indefinite  definite,  the  transforming 
of  the  uncertain  into  the  certain,  the  so- 
lution of  the  unknown  into  the  known 
factor  of  society.  A  farmer  gives  a 
tramp  his  breakfast.  He  asks  for  work, 
as  many  of  them  do.  He  is  given  tools 
and  set  to  clearing  land.  After  dinner 
the  farmer  goes  out  to  see  what  has  be- 
come of  his  tools  and  his  man.  To  his 
surprise  he  has  worked  hard, and  cleared 
much  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his 
meal.  He  explains  that  he  has  decided 
he  would  like  to  do  enough  work  to  pay 
for  another  meal  and  to  stay  over  night. 
While  the  tramp  is  the  problem  of  soci- 
ety, staying  over  night  is  the  problem 
of  the  tramp.  He  can  get  a  meal  at  al- 
most any  farmhouse  or  poor  man's 
home  ;  but,only  in  rare  instances  can  he 
get  shelter  for  the  night,  even  in  the 
barns  with  the  cattle.  The  farmer  de- 
cided to  keep  his  tramp.  He  employed 
him,  and  he  has  become  a  valuable  hand 
on  the  large  farm  that  is  three  quarters 
brush  and  timber  land. 

There  is  probably  enough  uncleared 
land  in  the  timbered  and  brush  land 
States  of  the  Union  to  employ  all  the 
tramps  in  the  world  the  next  fifty  years 
in  rendering  it  tillable.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  land  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  cleared,  it  is  worth  ten  times 
as  much  as  in  the  wild  state.  Might  not 
the  State  profitably  employ  the  tramp 
thus  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  un- 
developed lands  fit  for  agriculture  ? 


Would  not  the  State  and  society  be  en- 
riched by  thus  transforming  worthless 
real  estate,  and  still  more  worthless 
men,  into  productive  farms  and  useful, 
self-sustaining  citizens  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  it  would  require  the 
application  of  force  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  change.  But  does  it  not  re- 
quire the  application  of  force  to  raise 
the  taxes  now  required  to  try  the  tramp 
for  vagrancy,  to  maintain  him  in  idle- 
ness, to  feed  him  at  the  back  door,  and 
imprison  him  for  crimes  and  outrages 
that  will  be  committed  as  long  as  we 
allow  such  an  army  of  dissolute  men  at 
large  in  idleness  ?  Will  it  not  require 
more  force  to  allay  this  terrible  social 
evil  when  he  grows  to  be  the  unfed, 
formidable  terror  of  nations  which  has 
given  the  death-blow  to  more  than  one 
organized  government  ?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  society  and  government  to  ap- 
ply intelligently  organized  force  to  com- 
pel the  man  that  refuses  the  obligations 
of  an  honest  citizenship  to  earn  an  hon- 
est livelihood  ?  The  State  takes  hold 
of  the  man  who  steals  horses  or  money, 
— shall  it  not  also  handle  the  man  who 
steals  a  living,  whether  it  be  from  inca- 
pacity, misfortune,  or  indisposition  ? 
Shall  not  the  unemployed  idler  be  forced 
to  become  an  employed  worker,  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  soci- 
ety and  the  protection  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  citizen  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  the  tramp  problem  thrusts 
upon  us. 

No  one  will  argue  that  a  man  has  the 
right  to  become  a  tramp,  and  follow 
tramping  for  pleasure.  It  is  not  the 
less  a  social  enormity,  regarded  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  because  it  may  be 
compulsory,  or  because  laws  or  social 
conditions  have  compelled  some  to  be- 
come tramps.  The  causes  of  the  tramp 
evil  may  be  interesting  for  theorists  in 
the  colleges  to  speculate  about,  but  the 
question  before  society  is  not  what  is 
the  correct  theory  of  his  origin,  but 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  tramp  now 
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that  he  is  here.  The  most  perfect  sci- 
entific theory  as  to  the  cause  of  tramp- 
ism  would  not  do  so  much  to  destroy 
trampism  as  the  successful  experiment 
of  the  farmer  in  setting  one  tramp  to 
work  brushing  his  land. 

Provident  associations,  so  called,  have 
been  undertaken  in  many  cities  of  late 
years.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  application  of  this  system  to  the  so- 
lution of  trampism  is  the  St.  Louis  in- 
stitution by  that  name.  It  is  primarily 
a  woodyard  for  the  poor,  where  able- 
bodied  men,  unemployed  but  willing  to 
work,  can  enter,  and  by  sawing  a  certain 
amount  of  firewood,  which  is  there  pro- 
vided with  proper  tools,  can  obtain 
a  meal,  a  night's  lodging,  or  cast-off 
clothing,  and  in  some  instances,  family 
supplies.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  its 
circulars,  is  "  to  provide  help  for  dis- 
tressed able-bodied  men,  without  en- 
couraging laziness  or  inefficiency." 
Such  men  out  of  work,  but  able  and 
willing  to  labor,  are  by  this  plan  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  earn  temporary  food 
and  shelter,  instead  of  receiving  it  as 
alms.  This  substitutes  honest  labor  by 
which  self-respect  is  preserved,  for  the 
other  plan  of  free  meals  without  labor, 
which  supports  vagrancy,  tends  to  make 
paupers,  and  fosters  trampism.  The 
people's  woodyard  at  St.  Louis  is  located 
in  an  old  abandoned  mansion  and 
grounds  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is 
fitted  with  kitchen,  office,  sleeping  and 
dining  halls.  A  rack  is  provided  hold- 
ing one  sixth  of  a  cord  of  wood,  which 
the  indigent  must  fill  before  he  gets  a 
meal  ticket. 

As  this  association  has  only  been  in 
operation  two  years  and  was  only  recent- 
ly opened  for  this  season,  there  are  not 
statistics  enough  available  to  enable 
one  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  financial 
management.  There  is  one  objection  to 
it  that  is  fundamental :  a  solution  of  the 
tramp  problem  must  not  depend  upon 
charity,  and  this  plan  does.  The  provi- 
dent association  asks  donations  of  wood, 


of  groceries,  of  money,  of  clothing,  and 
finally  donations  of  the  labor  of  the 
poor  who  are  still  provident  enough  to 
accept  of  its  really  liberal  propositions. 
Real  trampism  it  hardly  reaches. 

Trampism  as  it  now  exists  in  our 
country  is  known  by  three  well-defined 
traits : 

Idleness,  mendicancy,  nomadizing. 

A  fourth  element  is  a  variable  degre 
of  criminality,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
petty  larceny  to  child-stealing,rape,  mur- 
der, and  arson.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  this  class,  possessing  these  traits, 
the  provident  wood-sawing  association 
does  not  reach.  The  second  objection 
to  the  provident  association  is  that  it  is 
apparently  in  private  hands,  and  com- 
petes in  the  market  of  free  labor  as  a 
charitable  institution.  It  is  no  remedy 
for  the  man  who  will  not  work,  for  it 
cannot  bring  force  to  bear.  It  is  not  a 
relief  from  the  class  who  prefer  begging 
to  laboring  for  a  living,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  profits  of  mendi- 
cancy afford  many  luxuries  and  the  grat- 
ification of  many  vices  that  free  and  vol- 
untary labor  does  not.  Besides,  the 
woodyard  affords  society  no  protection 
against  the  commission  of  crimes  by  an 
irresponsible  element  of  population, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  distressed  and  at 
large,  becomes  a  menace  to  good  order. 
The  woodyard  is  only  adapted  to  the 
large  centers,  while  the  tramp  is  heavi- 
est as  a  burden  to  the  small  towns,  and 
most  dangerous  as  a  criminal  to  the 
country  regions  that  have  no  police  pro- 
tection. The  St.  Louis  Provident  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  those  taking,  plausible, 
apparent  solutions  of  a  great  evil,  yet  is 
not  a  solution.  It  has  already  three 
branch  establishments  in  that  city,  and 
is  liable  to  have  a  popular  following  in 
other  communities.  Its  tickets  admit- 
ting the  applicant  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  woodyard  are  scattered  all  over  the 
city.  It  costs  thousands  of  dollars  to 
maintain.  There  will  be  at  the  end  of 
its  labors  and  expenditure  not  one  tramp 
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the  less,  and  society  will  not  be  the  more 
secure. 

It  is  the  experience  of  city  boards  of 
charity,  that  fully  two  thirds  of  the  meal 
tickets  furnished  to  applicants  are  called 
for  by  the  tramp  element.  The  tramp 
knows  a  new  source  of  supplies  as  soon 
as  it  is  established.  He  feels  grateful 
for  the  new  and  sure  avenue  of  suste- 
nance, and  patronizes  it  accordingly. 
He  will  not  allow  all  these  providential 
arrangements  to  enable  him  to  live  with- 
out labor  to  go  unappreciated.  The 
charitable  efforts  of  the  best  people  are 
not  thrown  away  upon  the  tramp  by 
any  means.  He  absorbs  the  free  meal 
at  some  restaurant  or  boarding  house 
with  great  gusto,  and  then  slides  out  to 
the  camp  of  his  associates  in  the  suburb, 
to  sleep  around  the  fire  and  plot  how 
the  next  train  shall  be  wrecked,  or  the 
next  city  shall  be  reached  for  another 
raid  on  charity  in  its  several  forms.  The 
"rock-pile  "  is  impracticable,  and  not  a 
remedy  for  trampism,  because  the  tramp 
can  and  does  live  and  flourish,  and  need 
never  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  a  city 
having  police  and  graded  streets.  The 
rock-pile  is  not  used,  because  most  cities 
are  not  equipped  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  They  are  equipped  to  take  care  of 
criminals,  who  must  be  kept  in  cells,  or 
of  drunks,  who  are  incapable  of  working 
to  any  advantage.  For  so  large  a  class 
of  able-bodied  idlers  the  city  govern- 
ment has  not  yet  made  provision,  and  as 
before  said,  it  would  not  protect  the 
body  of  the  country  and  the  villages, 
where  now  the  tramp  most  does  ply  his 
vocation.  The  city  as  a  rule  has  no 
"rock-pile."  The  rock-pile  exactly  typ- 
ifies the  great  want  of  our  country  for 
dealing  with  trampism  —  that  is,  that 
the  State  shall  take  these  unemployed 
men,  who  are  incapable  of  setting  them- 
selves at  work,  or  keeping  themselves 
at  work,  furnish  them  with  labor,  and 
keep  them  at  it.  It  shall  not  be  labor 
at  the  expense  of  the  present  wage  fund 
of  free  labor.  It  must  be  labor  under 


sentence  of  law  and  under  restraint  and 
constant  direction  and  application  of 
intelligent  force.  It  must  be  a  judicial 
system,  and  yet  applied  with  military 
force  and  military  order.  The  tramp 
class  must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with 
by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  plain  remedy  for  trampism  is  the 
organization,  disciplining,  and  employ- 
ment, of  the  tramp.  It  might  be  that  if 
the  tramp  knew  for  a  certainty  that  work 
awaited  him  at  a  certain  place  in  every 
county  along  the  lines  of  his  travel,  he 
would  change  his  mind  and  disappear, 
only  to  come  to  the  surface  of  society 
in  a  more  dangerous  form.  But  this 
transformation  society  is  always  ex- 
posed to,  and  it  is  actually  going  on  all 
the  time.  It  is  but  a  step  from  idle 
mendicancy  to  criminality.  The  step 
is  often  and  easily  taken. 

To  draw  conclusions  from  conditions 
and  experience  with  trampism,  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  reached  :  — • 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enact 
laws  that  shall  regulate  the  tramp,  and 
protect  its  citizens  against  him.  Let  a 
stockade  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
wild  land — timber  land  whenever  it  can 
be  had— be  enclosed  and  owned  by  the 
county  in  each  county  in  the  State.  In 
the  other  States  where  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, a  smaller  stockade  for  other  em- 
ployment must  be  used.  But  in  the 
newer  States  the  most  profitable  em- 
ployment for  compulsory  labor  must  re- 
main the  subjugation  of  wild  land. 
Within  this  stockade  let  plain  barracks 
be  erected  on  the  cottage  plan.  By 
proper  direction  all  this  can  be  done 
with  tramp  labor.  Let  straw  and  blan- 
kets be  supplied,  and  an  open  fire-  place 
for  each  cottage.  Only  the  actual  ne- 
cessities of  shelter  and  comfort  should 
be  supplied  for  the  novice  who  is  sen- 
tenced to  the  barracks.  The  plainest 
and  cheapest  food  should  be  supplied  in 
abundance,  and  all  tobacco  and  liquor  cut 
off.  A  uniform  of  duck  or  other  material 
must  be  supplied,  that  all  may  be  known 
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by  their  having  the  same  appearance 
everywhere,  and  all  other  clothing  de- 
stroyed. A  free  bath  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  all  required  to  take  it.  Their 
labor  should  be  clearing  and  tilling  the 
land  in  this  enclosure  by  hand.  There 
should  be  BO  labor-saving  machinery 
employed  in  a  trampery,  as  this  institu- 
tion might  be  named.  The  land  shall 
be  cleared  with  mattock  and  ax.  The 
soil  shall  be  tilled  with  spade  and  hoe, 
as  is  done  in  England  and  France  to 
this  day.  This  would  afford  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  labor  within  one  en- 
closure. The  sentences  to  the  trampery 
should  come  from  the  county  or  police 
courts,  and  should  be  indefinite,  but 
never  for  less  time  than  to  make  the 
cure  of  trampism  radical.  Whenever 
the  disorganized  citizen  became  organ- 
ized and  capable  of  self-support  and  self- 
direction  as  a  free  man,  he  could  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  parole.  But  until  then 
he  must  lose  his  identity,  his  freedom, 
and  his  vote,  just  as  completely  as  the 
man  in  the  State  prison.  A  system  of 
rewards  for  meritorious  conduct  should 
be  invented,  to  draw  out  and  develop 
the  best  services  and  the  best  traits  of 


the  men.  As  soon  as  trusties  could  be 
found,  they  could  be  let  out  in  bands 
of  ten  or  twenty  to  clear  lands  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  work  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  parts  of  the  South, is 
now  done  by  Chinese  labor.  Within 
the  stockade  his  labor  could  be  made 
remunerative  by  preparing  the  wood  he 
cuts  for  firewood,  and  the  products  he 
grows  should  be  entirely  for  his  own 
maintenance  and  support.  Then  he 
would  simply  be  not  a  tax  on  the  rest 
of  the  community,  as  he  now  is,  and 
that  too  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
Uniformed,  restrained,  and  employed, 
he  would  become  self-supporting,  —  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  terror  to  the  com- 
munity, and  would  no  longer  be  a  bur- 
den upon  the  tax-payer.  The  first  step 
would  have  been  taken  to  render  him  a 
certain,  definite  element  of  citizenship. 
Idleness,  mendicancy,  and  nomadizing, 
would  be  made  unattractive  as  a  calling, 
and  by  bringing  order  and  discipline 
into  his  life,  the  tramp  might  be  re- 
deemed from  the  great  gulf  of  misery 
and  destruction  that  now  so  surely 
awaits  him. 

E.  Hofer. 
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HE  settlement  of  Tip 
Top  is  perhaps  the 
only  survival  of  the 
primitive  mining  camp  ex- 
isting in  California  today. 
Situated  high  up  in  a  spur 
of  the  Sierras,  the  precipi- 
tous slopes  that  surround 
it  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
its  distance  from  any  other 
settlement  of  importance,  together  with 
certain  almost  insuperable  natural  diffi- 
culties, have  discouraged  the  building 
of  so  much  as  a  wagon  road  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  outside  world.  Its 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built 
from  timbers  rough-hewn  from  the 
pines  that  crest  the  summits  above, 
with  a  single  business  block  and  two- 
storied  mansion  constructed  from  the 
products  of  a  brickyard  that  was  once 
established  in  a  righteous  impulse 
towards  progression,  but  which  went 
out  of  business  for  lack  of  patronage, 
after  burning  its  first  kiln.  The  soil  of 
the  elevated  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  a 
rich  alluvial  loam,  and  all  manner  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  berries,  as  well  as 
green  things  and  root  crops  for  the  table, 
flourish  in  its  gardens  during  the  brief 
summer  season,  while  the  hills  yield  a 
rich  pasturage  during  the  open  months, 
and  cut  a  little  hay  to  tide  the  cattle 
over  the  winter.  The  demand  for  prov- 
ender is  slight,  for  Tip  Top  is  not  in  a 
stock  region. 

Tip  Top  is  not  only  a  mining  camp, 
but  all  of  its  inhabitants  are  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  product- 
ive Tip  Top  Mine.a  galena  ledge  worked 
by  a  series  of  tunnels  and  cross  drifts 
into  the  mountain  side,  a  mine  in  which 
there  has  never  been  a  rich  strike,  and 
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whose  stock  has  never  been  put  on  the 
market.  Tip  Top  was  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  incorporated  by  a  company 
of  miners,  and  has  for  thirty  years 
yielded  a  steady  output  of  good,  low- 
grade  ore,  arid  bids  fair  to  continue  its 
prosperous  career  to  the  close  of  another 
century.  The  ore  carries  enough  lead 
to  smelt  it,  and  it  is  treated  on  the  spot 
in  rude  reduction  works;  while  the  bul- 
lion is  conveyed  over  the  mountains  by 
means  of  pack-trains,  which,  returning, 
bring  the  necessary  supplies. 

Tip  Top,  as  regards  its  interdepen- 
dent relations,  has  an  uncommon  unity 
of  interest.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
are  not  actually  employed  in  the  mine 
or  the  reduction  works  cook,  wash,  sew, 
or  mend,  for  the  men  who  are,  sell  sup- 
plies to  their  families,  or  fatten  upon 
them  in  other  ways  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  specify.  What  little  banking 
business  is  done  is  transacted  in  the 
superintendent's  office  ;  real  estate  nev- 
er changes  hands ;  there  is  a  district 
school  ;  the  arrival  of  its  presiding  di- 
vinity, who  is  always  in  petticoats,  (and 
who  is  regularly  changed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  each  year  for  some 
occult  reason,)  is  the  annual  sensation 
of  the  settlement ;  and  there  is  a  doctor 
who  busies  himself  in  assaying  ores, 
save  on  the  rare  occasions  when  some 
man  in  the  works  tries  rash  experiments 
with  the  machinery.  Two  of  Tip  Top's 
citizens  are  dimly  understood  to  have 
undergone  that  mysterious  process 
known  as  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  seeing  no  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  special  prerogatives,  they 
have  busied  themselves  in  the  more 
useful  vocations  of  blacksmithing  and 
butchering. 
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Up  to  a  date  far  advanced  in  the 
eighties,  the  few  disputes  and  flagrant 
violations  of  the  proprieties  of  life  that 
agitated  the  camp  were  disposed  of, 
without  the  aid  of  counsel  or  jury,  by 
old  Judge  Penniman,  whose  court  had, 
by  various  legislative  enactments,  been 
declared  a  justice's,  a  district,  and  a 
superior  court,  but  whose  administra- 
tion had  never  known  any  material 
change  with  growth  of  dignity  or  change 
of  code.  And  if  the  old  Judge's  decrees 
sometimes  savored  of  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  pioneer  justice,  they  were 
invariably  satisfactory  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  himself,  and  met  with  no  in- 
terference from  the  superior  powers, 
which  were  dimly  recognized  as  exist- 
ing far  down  in  the  hot  central  valley. 
Thus  Tip  Top  went  on,  calmly  and  tran- 
quilly, until  Civilization,  with  one  gigan- 
tic stride,  laid  hold  upon  the  camp  and 
encircled  it  with  its  octopus-like  rays. 

Mr.  Jonas  Barnaby,  as  he  rode  down 
the  steep  trail  leading  to  Tip  Top  late  on 
one  October  afternoon,  did  not  appear 
like  an  agent  of  civilization,  nor,  it 
should  be  said  in  justice  to  him,  did  he 
recognize  himself  as  such.  He  was 
tired  of  body  and  weary  of  soul,  this 
joint  exhaustion  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  donkey  he  bestrode  had  devel- 
oped a  sullen  determination  to  carry  no 
load  up  grade,  a  resolution  of  so  firm 
and  unyielding  a  quality  that  Mr.  Barn- 
aby himself  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
mount innumerable  times  during  the 
course  of  his  tedious  journey,  and  not 
only  to  convey  his  own  weary  frame  up 
the  rugged  ascent,  but,  by  dint  of  dil- 
igent whacks  and  apostrophies  even 
more  eloquent,  to  induce  the  canny 
beast  to  precede  him.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  these  apostrophies, 
when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  Tip  Top 
curling  through  the  trees. 

"Get  along,  you  stupid,  driveling 
imbecile!"  shouted  Mr.  Barnaby,  in- 
corporating into  his  speech  a  string  of 


other  and  more  vigorous  adjectives 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  print 
here.  "  Oh,  if  ever  I  get  through  this 
God-forsaken  wilderness  I  '11  flay  you 
alive,  but  I  '11  get  even  with  you  for 
this  day ! " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  donkey 
and  driver  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  smoke  of  Tip  Top,  curling  up- 
wards through  the  trees,  greeted  them 
with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  rest  and 
sustenance.  To  Mr.  Barnaby  the  sight 
came  with  the  force  of  a  great  surprise. 
He  was  a  shrewd,  keen-eyed  man  of  the 
valley,  who  for  a  consideration  had  un- 
dertaken to  make  known  to  the  voters 
of  this  distant  mountain  settlement  the 
virtues  and  excellences  of  a  certain 
legislative  candidate,  who  desired  elec- 
tion from  the  district  of  which  Tip  Top 
formed  a  minor  part.  As  before  inti- 
mated, little  was  known  of  Tip  Top  out- 
side of  its  own  borders.  Mr.  Barnaby 
had  almost  expected  to  find  a  set  of 
barbarians,  living  in  dug-outs  or  tepees, 
and  he  was  at  once  impressed  by  the 
look  of  general  prosperity  that  invested 
the  small  village. 

This  impression  was  but  heightened 
by  the  warmth  of  his  reception  and  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  people. 
He  was  received  with  the  cordiality  in- 
variably accorded  a  stranger,  be  he  a 
member  of  either  or  no  party,  who  has 
the  courage  to  penetrate  these  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
output  of  the  mine,  and  the  prevailing 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  He  shrewdly 
suspected  that  in  many  a  humble  home 
there  were  stockings  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  secret  hoards.  Most  of  all,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  peace  and  harmony 
that  prevailed,  and  the  seeming  absence 
of  litigation  and  strife. 

"  Don't  you  fellows  ever  go  to  law  ?" 
he  asked  of  his  host,  genial  Tom  Wat- 
kins,  of  the  sign  of  the  Grizzly,  who  had 
for  as  many  years  as  TipTop  numbered 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  hotel 
custom  of  the  camp,  boarding  such  of 
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the  upper  hands  as  were  single,  together 
with  the  doctor  and  butcher,  and  inva- 
riably entertaining  the  occasional  tour- 
ists and  summer  guests. 

"  Now  what  would  we  want  to  be  do- 
ing that  for?"  drawled  Watkins  argu- 
mentatively,  for  he  was  a  typical  Yan- 
kee, and  dearly  loved  a  chance  at 
friendly  strife  of  words.  "  We  ain't  got 


"  So  you  are  such  a  strictly  law-abid- 
ing community,  possessed  of  such  an- 
gelic dispositions,  that  nobody  ever 
raises  his  hand  against  his  neighbor,  or 
runs  amuck  of  the  law,"  sneered  the 
lawyer. 

Watkins  eyed  him  snarply.  There 
was  something  in  his  tone  and  air  that 
he  did  not  understand. 


no  land  titles  to  dispute  about,  for  the 
government's  never  surveyed  these  high 
mountain  lands,  and  whenever  the  sur- 
veyors come  this  way,  squatters  have 
the  fust  right  to  make  entry.  The 
mine's  owned  by  good  square  men,  who 
make  their  own  divvy,  and  pay  all  hands 
down  on  the  nail.  If  a  man  took  a 
notion  not  to  pay  for  his  grub  or  clothes 
he'd  have  to  go  hungry  or  naked,  for 
there's  no  rival  establishments  to  give 
him  credit." 


"  O,  now  and  then  some  fellow,  when 
pay-day  comes  around,  gets  hold  of  a 
little  too  much  fire-water,  and  Judge 
Penniman  claps  him  in  the  calaboose. 
Years  ago,  when  the  mine  was  first 
worked,  a  man  or  so  was  killed,  and  a 
horse  stole,  and  once  in  a  while,  of  late 
years,  some  wild  fellow  has  had  his  gun 
too  handy  ;  but  we  catch  the  scamp  that 
does  it  every  time,  and  the  Judge  he 
puts  'em  through  the  paces  so  quick 
that  they  never  know  what  ails  them 
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when  they  are  strung  up  on  the  old 
cottonwood  down  there.  That  tree 's 
done  good  service,"  he  added  medita- 
tively, nodding  toward  a  sturdy  old  tree 
on  the  bank  of  the  mountain  stream 
that  flowed  across  the  road  but  a  few 
rods  away,  and  which  stretched  out  one 
stout  horizontal  bough  in  a  very  sug- 
gestive manner. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  al- 
ways convict  your  criminals,"  exclaimed 
Barnaby,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  You  bet  we  do.  Every  time  !  "  was 
Watkins's  laconic  response. 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  property 
of  the  man  you  hang  ? "  asked  Barnaby 
eagerly. 

"  O,  if  he  has  a  wife  or  family,  or  if 
there  's  an  old  mother  back  East,  it  goes 
to  them.  •  If  there  are  no  apparent  heirs 
it  goes  to  the  State,  accordin'  to  law," 
returned  Watkins  gravely. 

The  lawyer's  eyes  glittered.  If  he 
had  only  had  the  luck  to  come  to  Tip 
Top  when  some  serious  breach  of  the 
law  had  been  committed,  what  a  lesson 
he  would  have  taught  its  inhabitants, 
and  what  a  triumph  he  would  have 
scored  for  himself! 

Now  Fate,  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
capricious  and  untrustworthy  person- 
age, sometimes  plays  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  unscru- 
pulous. In  this  case  she  so  decreed  that 
the  night  before  the  intended  departure 
of  this  stump  orator,  a  crime,  the  first 
that  had  disturbed  its  peaceful  tenor  for 
months,  was  committed  at  Tip  Top.  At 
dead  of  night  .the  desk  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  was  rifled.  The  deed 
was  clumsily  done, — so  clumsily  that  a 
man  sleeping  in  an  adjoining  room  was 
aroused,  and  grappled  with  the  robber, 
who  contrived  to  stab  him  in  the  side 
with  a  knife,  and  make  good  his  escape 
with  his  booty.  Suspicion  was  at  once 
directed  upon  one  "Dutch  Jake,"  who 
had  been  drinking  heavily  of  late,  and 
whose  whereabouts  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery  could  not  be  accounted  for. 


Barnaby  resolved  to  stay  and  watch 
the  outcome  of  the  affair.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  settlement  be- 
came a  self-constituted  detective.  With- 
in three  days  Jake  had  passed  a  marked 
coin  over  the  bar  in  Sampson's  saloon, 
and  in  a  drunken  fit  of  confidence  had 
boasted  of  the  treasure  he  had  stored 
away  in  some  hidden  spot  in  a  neighbor- 
ing gulch.  The  Dutchman  was  prompt- 
ly arrested  and  charged  with  murder. 
The  man  he  had  stabbed  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover,  but  the  attempt  was 
equivalent  to  the  deed  in  this  primitive 
community,  and  the  people  braced  them- 
selves for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
the  old  Judge  would  be  sure  to  pass  with- 
out delay. 

The  prisoner,  sobered  by  his  approach- 
ing doom,  was  meditating  in  the  log 
stockade  which  constituted  the  cala- 
boose of  the  settlement,  his  jailer  keep- 
ing guard  outside,  when  Barnaby  walked 
briskly  up  the  path  and  demanded  ad- 
mission. 

"  What  in  thunder  !  "  was  the  man's 
amazed  challenge. 

"  The  right  of  counsel.  I  am  the  pris- 
oner's counsel,  engaged  to  defend  him 
against  the  charge  now  pending :  ask 
him  for  yourself.  Every  man  under 
accusation  has  the  right  to  counsel  for 
his  defense,"  said  the  lawyer  blandly, 
raising  his  voice  so  that  the  prisoner 
might  hear. 

Jake  heard,  and  dimly  realizing  that  a 
friend  waited  outside,  eagerly  endorsed 
this  statement.  The  jailer,  awed  by  the 
lawyer's  attitude  and  claim,  granted  him 
admission,  and  the  two  were  soon  clos- 
eted together ;  but  this  extraordinary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  complications  which  it  foreshad- 
owed, aroused  wide  and  vigorous  com- 
ment throughout  Tip  Top  that  night. 

"  It 's  the  fust  time  anybody  has  need- 
ed counsel  in  Tip  Top,"  growled  Tom 
Watkins.  "The  good  will  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  word  of  honest  men,  and 
a  prisoner's  own  testimony,  and  the  say- 
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so  of  a  judge  that 's  straight  as  a  string, 
has  been  counsel  enough.  We  've  had 
to  string  up  a  man  now  and  then,  but 
they  took  their  medicine  without  a  kick, 
and  there  is  n't  one  of  'em  would  deny, 
if  he  was  standing  here  this  moment,  we 
didn't  give  him  a  fair  show." 

"You  bet!"  was  the  universal  com- 
ment that  ran  around  the  room. 

"  And  as  for  the  Judge,"  continued 
Watkins, — who  was  by  general  assent 
recognized  as  the  speaker  of  the  settle- 
ment in  times  of  public  emergency, — 
"every  man  here  knows  what  sort  of  a 
clear-headed,  kind-hearted,  truth-loving 


old  man  he  is.  He  would  n't  condemn 
a  man  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  his  guilt.  And  if  he  would,  by  Jim- 
iny  !  we  'd  string  him  up  ourselves,  and 
he  knows  it." 

At  this  there  was  another  burst  of 
applause  and  approval. 

"  I  Ve  distrusted  that  Barnaby  fellow 
ever  since  I  first  laid  eyes  on  him,"  said 
the  doctor  gravely.  "He's  a  slippery 
rogue,  or  I  know  nothing  of  human 
nature." 

There  was  a  considerable  concourse 
of  citizens  in  the  court  room  the  next 
morning.  The  Judge  himself  was  ill  at 
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ease.  Barnaby  was  easy,  and  dapper, 
and  self-possessed,  the  prisoner  timidly 
confident,  stealing  uneasy  glances  at  the 
man  who  had  constituted  himself  his 
protector.  Barnaby's  first  act  was  to 
ask  for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  blandly 
explaining  that  as  he  had  come  to  Tip 
Top  on  wholly  different  business,  and 
his  engagement  in  the  case  was  unex- 
pected, he  would  need  to  send  below  for 
his  law-books  and  certain  necessary 
authorities,  and  he  so  glibly  quoted  the 
clause  which  entitled  him  to  ask  this 
privilege  that  the  blood  in  the  old 
Judge's  veins  ran  chill,  and  he  could  do 
no  less  than  grant  the  request. 

Barnaby  himself  went  down  the  moun- 
tains the  following  day,  and  brought 
back  with  him,  as  the  community  after- 
wards asserted  with  one  voice,  "  a  hull 
pack-train  of  sheepskin  books,  and  paper 
and  ink  and  printed  documents  without 
end." 

When  the  case  was  again  called,  he 
shocked  the  court  by  demanding  a  jury 
trial  for  his  client. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  intimate,  sir,"  said 
the  old  Judge,  trembling  with  indigna- 
tion, "  that  you  deem  me  —  me !  —  una- 
ble or  unworthy  to  try  this  case  ?  " 

"By  no  means,  your  honor,"  was  the 
counsel's  sleek  response.  "  But  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  Section  7  of  Arti- 
cle i,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  accords  to  every  citi- 
zen, held  on  whatever  charge,  the  right 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow  men." 

Judge  Penniman  flushed, but  he  slowly 
lifted  from  his  desk  a  small  leather- 
bound  volume.  There,  on  the  title-page, 
stared  back  at  him  the  well  known  clause 
which  he  had  so  wilfully  disregarded 
for  years. 

"  Counsel's  right  is  granted,"  he  said 
shortly. 

Tip  Top  was  thereupon  stirred  by  the 
hitherto  unknown  experience  of  the  im- 
paneling of  a  jury.  The  Judge  issued  a 
venire  calling  for  twelve  men,  taking 
care  to  name  those  whose  standing  in 


the  settlement  was  above  challenge. 
To  his  surprise  and  the  indignation  of 
these  worthy  citizens,  Mr.  Barnaby  in- 
sisted upon  putting  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen  questions  relating  to  their 
knovvlege  of  the  case  and  the  opinions 
that  they  might  have  formed  concern- 
ing it.  The  doctor,  a  man  of  stately 
presence,  was  the  first  to  undergo  this 
ordeal. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  have 
ever  discussed  this  case  ? "  said  Barnaby. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  You  know  very 
well,  Mr.  Barnaby,  that  the  affair  has 
been  discussed  throughout  the  settle- 
ment. There  is  scarce  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  with  whom  it  has  n't  been  the 
leading  topic  the  last  three  weeks,  or 
who  doesn't  recognize  the  prisoner's 
guilt." 

"  That  will  do.  Your  honor,  I  chal- 
lenge the  juror,  upon  grounds  set  down 
in  Section  1074  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
California." 

The  Judge  fumbled  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Code,  adjusting  his  spectacles, 
until  he  found  the  clause  designated. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Doctor,"  he  said 
apologetically,  "  but  I  shall  have  to  allow 
counsel's  challenge." 

The  doctor  left  the  stand  in  a  fine 
rage.  So  did  Tom  Watkins  ;  so  did  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tip  Top,  and  the 
general  store-keeper,  the  foreman  of  the 
mine,  the  engineer  of  the  works,  and 
all  the  remainder  of  the  twelve  honest 
men  the  old  man  had  innocently  sum- 
moned to  pass  upon  the  case.  Another 
venire  was  issued,  and  still  another. 
After  several  days  of  anxious  searching 
on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  and  of  artful 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  strange 
attorney,  twelve  men  were  found  who 
were  willing  to  swear  that  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  case,  and  had 
neither  discussed  it  nor  formed  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  The 
men  who  composed  this  remarkable  jury 
were  chiefly  Swedes  and  Italians,  who 
understood  English  imperfectly. 
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The  result  might  have  been  predicted. 
Dutch  Jake  swore  that  he  had  long  car- 
ried the  marked  coin  for  a  pocket-piece, 
and  there  was  no  man  to  gainsay  him. 
Two  low  cronies  of  his  own  were  brought 
forward  to  prove  an  alibi.  In  his  closing 
address  for  the  defense  the  counsel  art- 
fully appealed  to  the  jury,  reminding 
them  that  any  day  a  similar  false  charge 
might  be  laid  at  their  own  door,  and 
they,  too,  be  needing  the  faith  and  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellow-men — a  suggestion 
that  found  response  in  the  tender  hearts 
of  the  Swedes  and  the  lawless  proclivi- 
ties of  the  Italians,  who  joined  in  ac- 
quitting the  prisoner  without  leaving 
their  seats. 

While  Jonas  Barnaby  still  lingered 
about  Tip  Top,  apparently  undecided  as 
to  whether  he  would  best  make  his  way 

ito  fresh  fields  or  await  events  there,  a 
series  of  exciting  occurrences  disturbed 

[the  peace  of  the  community.  A  pack 
train  was  held  up  and  robbed  of  bullion 

!  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide.  The 
bartender  at  Sampson's  saloon  robbed 
the  till,  and  ran  away  with  his  employ- 
er's wife,  the  buxom  mother  of  seven 
children.  A  mill  hand  was  sandbagged 
on  his  way  home  one  winter  night,  and 

'his  month's  pay  abstracted  from  his 
pocket.  In  each  of  these  cases,  and 
many  others  of  equal  gravity,  the  of- 
fender or  offenders  were  promptly  ar- 
rested, and  there  was  a  moral  certainty 
of  their  guilt ;  but  the  plunder  had  in- 
variably and  mysteriously  disappeared, 
except  in  the  case  of  Sampson's  wife, 

[who  returned  to  her  liege  lord  in  tears 
and  contrition.  Of  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  all  these  cases  let  the  inhab- 
itants tell. 

They  were  assembled  in  Tom  Wat- 

i  kins's  place  one  evening,  when  conver- 
sation turned  upon  these  events. 

"Tip  Top  is  traveling  straight  down 
the  road  as  leads  to  eternal  perdition," 
solemnly  announced  the  cobbler,  the 
unordained  preacher  of  the  settlement, 
who  "  came  out  strong  "  on  the  rare  oc- 


casions when  it  was  necessary  to  chris- 
ten a  child,  or  to  pronounce  the  last  sad 
rites  over  a  fellow-man.  "  She  's  on  the 
road  to  spiritooal  ruin.  Sin  and  crime 
are  multiplyin'  every  day  within  her 
borders." 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  said  the  doctor  thought- 
fully, "that  even  in  her  infancy,  and 
when  no  settled  order  of  things  could 
have  been  expected,  there  did  n't  begin 
to  be  the  outrageous  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  violation  of  law  that  we  have 
seen  this  last  few  months." 

"  It 's  all  owing  to  that  fellow  Barna- 
by ! "  exclaimed  Tom  Watkins,  with 
vigor.  "  He  comes  crowding  in  here, 
with  his  lawbooks  and  newfangled  no- 
tions, and  sets  up  a  partnership  with 
every  rascal  in  the  camp.  The  fact  that 
he  's  here,  ready  and  anxious  to  help 
them  out  of  any  scrape  they  get  into,  is 
an  aid  and  encouragement  to  ill  doing. 
Mark  the  result.  Tip  Top  has  n't  seen 
a  single  square  deal  of  justice  since  he 
came  poking  his  nose  into  our  affairs. 
There  's  that  case  where  the  nigger  was 
caught  who  robbed  the  pack  train.  A 
nice,  clean  case  we  had, — plenty  of  good, 
reliable  witnesses,  and  the  darky  ready 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  skip  the  State  if  we  'd  spare 
his  neck.  And  along  comes  Barnaby, 
with  his  badgering  of  honest  men  and 
his  darned  alibis,  and  the  man  gets  off 
scot  free,  and  not  an  eye  does  anybody 
who  had  a  right  to  them  lay  on  them 
bars  again.  As  for  that  bartender  at 
Sampson's,  we  'd  have  giyen  him  a  nice 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  rode  him 
out  of  the  settlement  on  a  rail,  if  Bar- 
naby had  n't  proved  it  was  a  bailable  of- 
fense, got  the  fellow  out  on  bonds,  and 
helped  him  to  skip  the  country  ;  and 
after  all,  the  bonds  was  n't  worth  the 
paper  they  was  writ  on.  Boys,  we  've 
had  enough  and  to  spare  of  this  crim- 
inal lawyer  business.  The  man  's  get- 
ting rich  out  of  the  felons  he  's  rearing 
here.  The  next  time  that  this  fellow 
Barnaby  tries  to  run  our  bar  of  justice, 
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we '11  give  him  a  lesson  that  he  won't 
soon  forget." 

The  advent  of  old  Judge  Penniman  at 
this  juncture,  for  an  instant  dampened 
the  ardor  of  the  company,  but  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  entered  heartily  into  the  plan 
laid  before  him. 

It  often  happens  that  men  are  singu- 
larly blind  in  regard  to  future  events, 
which  are  unfolding  beneath  their  very 
eyes.  Tip  Top  camp  was  by  this  time 
prepared  to  awaken  any  morning  to 
news  of  fresh  outrage  and  lawlessness, 
but  one  day  in  March,  it  received  a  shock 
which  penetrated  the  sensibilities  of  her 
most  callous  inhabitant.  Next  to  the 
Judge  the  doctor  was  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  community, — a  man  of 
genial  parts,  with  a  bright  smile  and 
ready  wit,  always  greeting  his  neighbors 
with  cheery  words  and  an  infectious 
smile.  Therefore,  one  who  passed  at 
daybreak  the  snug  little  cabin  where  he 
dwelt  in  cosy  bachelorhood,  mixed  his 
drugs,  and  tested  the  ores  submitted  to 
him  by  ambitious  prospectors,  was  start- 
led to  find  the  door  ajar,  no  smoke  is- 
suing from  the  broad  chimney,  and  a 
prevailing  air  of  desolation.  When  it 
transpired  that  no  one  had  fallen  ill  in 
the  settlement,  to  necessitate  a  sudden 
call  to  a  sick  bed  at  this  early  hour,  and 
that  the  good  man  had  not  been  seen 
since  some  one  encountered  him  at  Tom 
Watkins'  the  night  before,  people  be- 
came genuinely  alarmed.  A  search  was 
organized,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of 
startling  discoveries.  There  were  tokens 
of  a  struggle  in  the  cabin.  A  heavy  body 
had  been  dragged  through  the  door, 
and  the  light  snow  that  had  fallen  at 
midnight  had  not  served  to  wholly  efface 
its  track,  which  led  to  a  hidden  glen  on 
the  hillside,  where  a  smoke  arose  from 
the  remnants  of  a  fire.  A  careful  rak- 
ing of  the  ashes  resulted  in  uncovering 
some  charred  bones,  and  a  remnant  of 
woolen  cloth,  which  was  quickly  recog- 


nized as  a  portion  of  the  doctor's  new 
tweed  suit. 

Who  had  been  such  an  abandoned 
villain  as  to  commit  this  dastardly  crime? 

Every  man  looked  at  his  neighbor 
with  hideous  suspicion.  One  there  was 
who  instantly  remembered  that  he  had 
beheld  Tom  Watkins  at  early  sunrise, 
industriously  washing  his  hands  of  some 
red  stain  outside  his  door.  A  party  of 
grim,  determined  men  marched  to  Wat- 
kins'sinn,  and  harshly  demanded  thesur- 
render  of  the  host.  Tom,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  maudlin  inebriety, 
gave  himself  into  custody  without  re- 
sistance, even  weakly  murmuring  a  con- 
fession of  his  guilt,  crying  out :  — 

"tl  did  it.  Yes,  I  did  it.  I  took  his 
life  with  my  own  hands." 

On  the  way  to  the  calaboose  some 
black  circumstances  were  recalled.  No 
one  had  seen  the  doctor  since  he  lin- 
gered talking  with  Tom  the  previous 
night.  They  had  apparently  been  on 
friendly  terms,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  Tom  bore  the  doctor  a  grudge  for  a 
mustard  plaster  that  the  latter  had 
clapped  on  his  stomach  during  an  attack 
of  bilious  colic  ten  years  before.  The 
blister  had  been  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  Tom's  rancor  had  never  abated  ;  he 
had  been  notoriously  touchy  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  while  maintaining  an  armed 
neutrality  with  his  tormentor,  had  sworn 
to  get  even  with  the  doctor  some  day. 

A  man's  opinion  regarding  the  dispen- 
sation of  law  materially  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view  from  which  he  regards 
it.  Tom  Watkins,  the  felon,  moving 
swiftly  along  the  road  to  conviction  and 
sentence,  hailed  the  appearance  of  Bar- 
naby  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a 
straw.  It  was  Barnaby's  turn  to  frown, 
and  to  extend  a  cold  greeting  to  the 
man  who  had  openly  denounced  him. 

"  Well,  Watkins,"  he  remarked,  "you 
are  in  a  bad  fix." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  poor  Tom, 
shivering  at  the  recollection  of  the  cot- 
tonwood  tree's  stout  arm  so  invitingly 
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extended.  "But  you'll  save  me,  Mr. 
Barnaby ;  there  's  a  good  fellow." 

"  H'm  !  "  Barnaby's  face  assumed  an 
owlish  solemnity.  "  I  don't  know  about 
it.  It 's  a  bad  case,  a  bad  case.  Of 
course  you  took  the  gentleman's  life,  to 
put  it  mildly." 

"  I  did,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Murdered  him  in  cold  blood.  And 
then  went  and  owned  up  like  a  consum- 
mate donkey  when  you  were  arrested  !  " 

'•  The  — the  deed  was  so  fresh,"  plead- 
ed Tom,  in  extenuation.  "If  you've 
ever  killed  any  one  yourself,  Mr.  Bar- 
naby, you  'd  have  some  notion  of  how 
the  idea  of  it  preys  on  your  mind  at 
first." 

"  Me  !  Kill  any  one  !  "  angrily  repeat- 
ed Barnaby,  rising  and  preparing  to 
take  his  departure,  in  offended  inno- 
cence. 

Watkins  laid  hold  of  his  coat-tails. 

"  Don't,  don't  go.  Can't  you  see  that 
you  're  my  only  hope  ?  Would  you  let 
a  fellow  mortal  swing  from  the  cotton- 
wood  down  there,  and  feel  that  his  blood 
was  on  your  hands  ?  Mr.  Barnaby,  I  've 
got  property." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Barnaby  softly,  re- 
turning a  step  and  looking  kindly  at  the 
prisoner.  "  How  much,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  in  coin,  buried 
—  but  I'll  only  tell  you  the  place  after 
you  get  me  oft,"  whispered  Tom  with  a 
cunning  look. 

"  And  how  much  will  you  give  me  for 
my  fee?"  persevered  the  lawyer,  rub- 
bing his  itching  palms  together  as  he 
listened  to  this  announcement.  "  Half 
of  it — three  fourths  of  it?  What  is 
money  worth  to  a  man,  Mr.  Watkins,  in 
comparison  with  his  life  ?  " 

Tom's  hand  instinctively  clutched  at 
his  neck. 

"The  whole  of  it,"  he  said  desperately. 

For  an  hour  the  prisoner  and  his 
counsel  sat  in  close  consultation,  and 
when  Mr.  Barnaby  withdrew  there 
might  have  been  seen  on  his  face  the 
look  of  smirking  self-satisfaction  that 


always  dwelt  there  when  he  had  out- 
lined a  cunning  and  impregnable  de- 
fense. 

The  murder  of  the  doctor  was  a  case 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  and  excited  intense 
feeling  in  the  camp.  On  the  day  set 
for  the  trial  the  court-room  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and  spectators  thronged 
the  outside  steps,  and  peered  through 
the  windows.  Tom  Watkins  had  hith- 
erto been  a  general  favorite  in  the  set- 
tlement, but  his  behavior  throughout 
the  course  of  the  trial  was  such  as  to 
create  a  feeling  of  repulsion  in  all  right- 
minded  people.  He  listened  with  an 
appearance  of  hilarious  amusement  to 
the  reading  of  the  charge,  and  made  a 
jesting  remark  to  his  attorney  when  he 
arose  to  enter  his  plea  of  "  Not  guilty." 
During  the  impaneling  of  the  jury  he 
sat  with  averted  eyes. 

This  jury  was  a  surprise  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Barnaby.  Instead  of 
the  usual  venire  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  worthless  of  the  community,  the 
men  summoned  on  this  occasion  again 
represented  the  flower  of  the  settle- 
ment. All  were  acquainted  with  the 
doctor  and  Watkins,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  latter  had  been 
arrested ;  yet  each  stolidly  swore  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  crime  ;  that  he 
had  neither  discussed  it  nor  formed  an 
opinion  concerning  it,  and  felt  no  prej- 
udice against  the  prisoner.  This  re- 
markable unanimity  of  sentiment  was  a 
suspicious  fact,  and  savored  of  some 
secret  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  machi- 
nations of  the  law,  and  to  railroad  the 
prisoner  to  justice;  but  Barnaby  soon 
exhausted  his  right  to  peremptory  chal- 
lenge, and  helplessly  watched  the  jury 
box  fill  with  men  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  were  hostile  to  his 
client. 

A  stronger  case  against  a  criminal  was 
never  made  out  in  the  court  of  Tip  Top 
settlement,  up  to  the  time  that  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  began  his  cross- 
examination.  The  chain  of  evidence 
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was  complete  to  the  last  link.  The 
doctor  and  Watkins  had  been  seen  go- 
ing to  the  latter's  cabin  at  midnight, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  later  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
who  kept  the  boarding  house  opposite, 
rising  in  the  night  to  get  her  toothache 
drops,  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  scuffle 
across  the  road,  and  looking  out  beheld 
the  light  suddenly  extinguished  in  the 
doctor's  cabin.  A  miner,  returning  to 
his  lodgings  at  Watkins's  from  a  late 
game  of  poker,  had  met  his  host  hur- 
riedly returning  from  along  a  path  that 
led  straight  to  the  glen  where  the  fire 
and  charred  remains  had  been  found. 
A  dozen  reliable  witnesses  testified  to 
the  confession  made  by  the  wretched 
man  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Mr.  Barnaby  pursued  the  brilliant  and 
original  tactics  which  had  won  him  re- 
nown in  other  desperate  cases  which  he 
had  so  successfully  defended.  He  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  attacking  or 
attempting  to  break  the  stout  chain  of 
evidence  produced  by  the  prosecution, 
but  he  addressed  himself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  witnesses. 
This  he  undertook  with  much  wisdom 
and  dramatic  skill,  preferring  no  direct 
charges  against  them  and  introducing 
no  direct  testimony,  but  getting  his  line 
of  argument  before  the  jury  by  a  series 
of  adroit  insinuations  and  significant 
questions.  With  much  circumspection 
he  inquired  of  Mrs.  O'Leary  whether 
or  no  she  had  once  caused  the  death  of 
her  youngest  child  by  administering 
toothache  drops  in  mistake  for  sooth- 
ing sirup ;  and  he  aroused  her  Hiber- 
nian wrath  by  gently  suggesting  that 
the  noise  she  fancied  she  had  overheard 
on  the  fatal  night  was  merely  the  echo 
of  a  savage  scrimmage  she  had  had  with 
Mr.  O'Leary,  who  had  also  returned  at 
a  late  hour  from  the  poker  game  before 
alluded  to.  When  the  superintendent 
of  the  mine,  who  was  something  of  a 
chemist,  testified  that  he  had  analyzed 
certain  rusty  stains  on  Watkins's  gar- 
ments and  hands  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 


rest, and  had  determined  them  to  be 
blood,  Barnaby  mildly  asked  the  witness 
whether  it  was  true  that  his  father  had 
died  upon  the  gallows  on  a  certain  date 
in  a  certain  year,  and  was  unruffled  by 
that  gentleman's  indignant  denial,  mere- 
ly demanding  of  the  court  that  such  ad- 
ditional information  as  the  superintend- 
ent attempted  to  give  regarding  the  high 
standing  and  official  position  of  his  aged 
parent,  in  his  native  town,  be  stricken 
from  the  records  as  incompetent,  irrel- 
evant, and  immaterial.  He  persisted  in 
questioning  the  belated  poker  player, 
who  testified  to  meeting  Watkins  com- 
ing down  the  path  from  the  glen,  con- 
cerning minute  details  of  his  life  in  San 
Quentin,  notwithstanding  the  latter's 
earnest  denials  that  he  had  ever  been 
within  the  gates  of  that  institution.  He 
badgered  the  men  who  had  discovered 
the  fire  and  gathered  the  charred  re- 
mains, until  to  an  unprejudiced  observer 
there  would  have  seemed  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  they  had  all  united  in  a  colos- 
sal conspiracy  to  murder  the  doctor,  and 
to  throw  the  crime  upon  poor  Watkins. 
The  method  of  the  defense  was  soon 
made  clear.  Before  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  had  left  the  stand,  half 
a  dozen  men  had  been  cozened  into  own- 
ing that  they  had  at  various  times  per- 
ceived certain  peculiarities  in  Tom 
Watkins's  behavior,  that  pointed  to 
mental  aberration.  The  Chinese  cook 
at  the  sign  of  the  Grizzly  was  sum- 
moned, and  in  pigeon-Englisht  estified 
that  the  blood  Watkins  had  on  his  hands 
the  morning  of  his  arrest  was  the  blood 
of  his  pet  turkey,  which  he  had  reluc- 
tantly executed  on  account  of  the  fowl's 
habit  of  roosting  in  the  attic,  and  awak- 
ening his  guests  by  its  unearthly  habit 
of  tumbling  off  its  roost  and  gobbling 
at  midnight.  This  intelligent  witness 
also  testified  that  he  considered  Tom 
"heap  clazy."  Half  a  dozen  men  from 
the  mine,  several  of  whom  had  appeared 
in  previous  cases  where  Barnaby  had 
figured,  added  corroborative  testimony. 
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Watkins  himself  was  summoned  to 
the  stand,  told  the  story  of  the  turkey, 
shedding  a  few  weak  tears,  and  made 
various  and  conflicting  statements  in 
regard  to  his  whereabouts  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  laughing  foolishly  when 
lis  attention  was  called  to  his  contra- 
dictions, and  joyfully  acquiescing  when 
Barnaby  pleaded  with  him  to  try  and 
recall  whether  his  father  and  mother 
3ad  not  both  become  members  of  an 
.nsane  asylum.  The  lawyer  wound  up 
lis  efforts  with  a  brilliant  speech,  in 
which  he  invoked  the  sympathy  of  the 
community  for  his  client,  suddenly 
stricken  with  hopeless  mental  disease 
in  the  zenith  of  a  useful  manhood,  and 
denounced  the  dastardly  attempt  to  sen- 
tence him  to  the  gallows  for  a  crime  for 
which  he  could  not  be  held  responsible, 
and'which  it  had  not  been  proved  that 
he  had  committed. 

The  Judge's  charge  to  the  jury  was 
brief.  He  merely  reminded  them  of 
their  duty,  as  good  and  responsible  cit- 
izens, to  uphold  the  law  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  community.  The  learned 
counsel  listened  with  affable  condescen- 
sion. He  had  already  made  his  charge 
to  that  body,  and  he  had  confidence  in 
his  powers  as  an  orator. 

The  jury  was  out  but  a  short  time. 
The  criminal  lawyer  settled  complacent- 
ly back  into  his  chair  as  they  filed  in. 
His  victory  had  been  easier  and  more 
complete  than  he  thought. 

"  Mr.  Foreman,  you  have  agreed  upon 
a  verdict  ? "  asked  the  Judge. 

"  We  have,  your  Honor,"  returned  the 
foreman. 
'.    "  We  will  hear  it,  sir,"  said  the  Court. 

The  foreman  unfolded  a  small  paper. 
There  was  a  solemn  hush,  and  he  read  : 
I  "We  find  the  defendant  and  his  coun- 
*el  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

Mr.  Barnaby  turned  purple.  He  strug- 
gled to  his  feet. 

"  I — I  protest,  your  Honor  !  Such  a 
verdict  is  outrageous,  infamous,  unheard 
of.  I  denounce  it.  The  man  my  client 


killed  was  almost  a  stranger  to  me.  I 
never  exchanged  more  than  a  dozen 
words  with  him  in  my  life." 

"  Mr.  Foreman,"  said  the  Judge  calm- 
ly, "  upon  what  grounds  do  you  bring 
this  verdict  against  defendant's  coun- 
sel ? " 

"  Particeps  criminis.  Accessory  be- 
fore the  deed,"  declared  the  foreman. 

"This  is  preposterous,  monstrous.  I 
will  appeal.  I  will  have  justice." 

"There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Court  of  Tip  Top  Camp," 
returned  the  Judge  gravely.  "  No  other 
court  has  jurisdiction  here." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  It  is  a  good  joke.  A 
very  good  joke,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby, 
changing  his  tack.  "  You  quite  made 
me  think  you  were  in  earnest.  I  actually 
forgot  that  I  myself  have  not  been  on 
trial." 

"I  must  correct  you,  Mr.  Barnaby," 
said  the  Judge  severely.  "  You  have 
been  on  trial.  You  and  all  your  kind 
are  perpetually  on  trial  in  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  wholly  due 
to  their  long  sufferance  and  mercy  that  a 
verdict  is  not  oftener  brought  in  against 
you.  Regarding  your  complicity  in  this 
crime,  I  will  enlighten  your  mind,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  The  attorney  who  sets 
out  in  his  profession  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion for  defending  the  guilty  and  assist- 
ing them  to  escape  the  just  penalties  of 
their  crimes,  has  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  crime.  He  virtually  says  to 
the  would-be  criminal,  'Go  and  rob, 
murder,  assassinate.  Here  am  I,  with 
all  my  legal  skill  and  learning,  my  ability 
and  talents,  ready  to  protect  you  from 
the  consequences  of  your  deeds.  Fur- 
nish me  my  fee,  if  you  have  to  take  it 
from  the  pockets  of  your  dead  victims, 
and  I  will  see  that  you  are  set  free.  No 
matter  how  bad  your  case,  I  will  dis- 
cover a  loophole  of  escape.  I  will  badger 
honest  witnesses,  insult  the  court,  con- 
fuse and  perplex  the  jury,  suborn  false 
testimony,  avail  myself  of  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  law,  and  bring  myself  into 
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infamous  celebrity  while  rescuing  you 
from  the  gallows,that  you  may  continue 
your  career  of  slaughter  and  crime.' 
Mr.  Barnaby,  these  may  be  advanced 
methods  of  legal  procedure, but  we  want 
none  of  them  in  Tip  Top  Camp." 

Manacled  and  cowed  in  spirit,  Jonas 
Barnaby  skulked  along  to  the  calaboose, 
in  company  with  his  whilom  client,  and 
under  close  guard.  Jeer  as  he  might  at 
the  absurbity  of  the  sentence,  he  knew 
too  well  the  awful  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty of  its  execution  in  Tip  Top  Camp. 
The  mildness  of  spring  was  in  the  air, 
and  the  buds  of  the  cottonwood  were 
swelling.  Life  —  the  life  that  he  had 
profited  by  men's  taking  —  was  very 
sweet,  and  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  his 
own,  all  for  a  paltry  fee  from  a  red- 
handed  murderer.  He  looked  at  Wat- 
kins  in  a  sudden  rage.  By  Jove !  His 
defense  had  for  once  been  on  honest 
lines.  The  man  was  an  idiot,  grinning 
and  laughing  as  he  walked  to  the  dun- 
geon which  would  cage  him  until  he 
went  to  his  doom  ! 

But  that  night  as  Barnaby,  totally  col- 
lapsed in  spirit,  sat  brooding  in  the 
darkness  with  awful  thoughts  of  the 
morrow,  the  door  of  his  prison  swung 
open,  and  a  dark  figure  called  his  name. 

"  Quick  !  "  it  said.  "  Don't  arouse 
Watkins.  Fly  while  there's  time.  Take 
the  short  cut  over  the  divide,  and  make 
sure  that  you  put  twenty  miles  between 
yourself  and  the  Camp  between  now 
and  morning.  If  the  boys  catch  up 
with  you,  they  '11  make  mince-meat  of 
you." 


The  lawyer  needed  no  further  bidding. 
Without  stopping  to  ask  the  name  of 
his  deliverer,  he  fled  down  the  road  and 
up  the  rugged  mountain  side.  A  score 
of  men,  including  the  Judge  and  the  en4 
tire  jury,  the  Chinese  cook,  Tom  Wat- 
kins,  rational  once  more,  and  the  doc- 
tor, all  quaking  with  laughter,  watched  i 
the  black  speck  creeping  up  the  steep 
trail,  until  it  disappeared  from  view- 
around  a  jutting  ledge. 

"  There  's  an  end  to  his  whole  rascal- 
ly business,"  chuckled  Watkins.  "  He's 
got  a  scare  that  '11  last  a  lifetime." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,  Tom,"  said 
the  doctor  earnestly.  "A  man  of  that 
stamp  will  fit  spectacles  to  Justice 
whenever  he  gets  a  chance." 

The  Judge  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Which  of  these  predictions  came  true 
the  good  people  of  Tip  Top  Camp  have 
never  been  able  to  determine.  There' 
have  been  rumors  that  Barnaby,  follow- 
ing his  natural  bent  of  knavery,  has 
been  arrested  for  safe-breaking  in  vari- 
ous Eastern  cities,  but  has  always 
escaped  conviction  by  means  of  his 
plausible  tongue  and  eloquent  address. 
Reports  have  also  reached  the  settle- 
ment that,  under  another  name,  he  has 
achieved  distinction  and  wealth  in  the 
conrts  of  a  distant  metropolis.  These 
latter  rumors  have  been  indignantly 
scouted  by  the  mountaineers,  who  wise- 
ly argue  that  a  populous  and  progress- 
ive city  would  never  tolerate  in  her 
courts  methods  which  a  little  mining 
settlement  like  Tip  Top  found  it  so  easy 
to  exterminate. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  BALL. 


[HELEN  caused  a  ten  years'  war,  but 
we  are  now  able  to  parallel  that  historic 
fact  by  showing  how  the  fascinations  of 
a  sixteen -year-old  French  girl  were  the 
cause  of  a  ten  years'  peace.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  charming  wife  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Kontski,  Court  Musician 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  relate  her 
reminiscences,  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
little  piece  of  them  in  print. — ED.] 

WE  SEE  frequently  how  small  and  in- 
significant incidents  influence  great  and 
important  political  events.  In  1871 
Egypt  was  in  its  greatest  splendor  and 
prosperity.  Gold  was  thrown  in  profu- 
lion  to  the  invited  (foreign)  ladies  at 
the  wedding  of  one  of  the  Viceroy's 
daughters,  while  the  next  day  silver  was 
thrown  in  great  masses  among  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  standing 
along  the  road,  where  the  wedding  pro- 
cession had  been  passing  from  the  Vice- 
roy's palace  to  the  palace  of  the  happy 
husband  of  the  Princess.  But  the  spirit 
of  revolt  and  dissatisfaction  against  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  already  deeply 
spread  among  ministers,  courtiers,  and 
even  among  the  army.  At  the  head  of 
the  opposition  stood  Hafis  Pasha.  This 
fanatic  Mahometan  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  European  civilization, 
which  Ismae'l  the  Second  tried  to  intro- 
duce, and  particularly  against  his  sur- 
rounding, composed  principally  of 
Frenchmen. 

f  I  came  to  Cairo  for  the  sake  of  my  bad 
health,  and  for  more  than  two  months 
was  obliged  to  refuse  all  invitations. 
Since  it  is  my  principle  to  study  first 
the  political  and  literary  standing  of  any 
country  where  I  intend  to  stay  a  certain 
time,  I  engaged  the  dragoman  (interpre- 
$er)  of  the  Prussian  Consulate,  and  began 
to  study  the  Arabic  language,  as  well  as 


other  information  concerning  the  coun- 
try. After  two  months  of  serious 
studies,  thanks  to  my  retentive  memory 
and  a  certain  facility  for  foreign  lan- 
guages, I  began  to  manage  pretty  well 
my  Arabic,  but  probably  my  pronuncia- 
tion was  somewhat  fantastic,  as  nearly 
every  Arabian  who  heard  me  speaking 
smiled  involuntarily  at  my  efforts. 
Nevertheless  I  became  a  curiosity  to 
all  consuls,  ministers,  and  pashas,  and 
when  introduced  to  the  Viceroy  I  gave 
him  a  greeting  in  his  native  tongue, 
comparing  him  to  the  shining  stars,  and 
blowing  zephyr.  (He  was  very  short 
and  immensely  stout.)  He  was  so 
amused  with  my  eloquence,  and  partic- 
ularly with  the  complete  knowledge  of 
etiquette  with  which  my  speech  was 
marked,  that  he  arranged  a  beautiful 
picnic  with  intention  to  show  me  the 
Pyramids.  Soon  after  every  minister, 
except  only  those  of  the  conspirators' 
party,  gave  a  ball  in  my  honor.  In  this 
way,  thanks  to  my  microscopic  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic,  I  became  at  the  head  of 
the  fashion. 

One  day  the  Finance  Minister  came 
to  beg  me  to  accept  a  ball,  which  he 
wanted  to  arrange  for  me.  I  had  already 
begun  to  be  a  little  blase  with  balls, 
but  a  new  idea  flashed  into  my  head. 
Having  heard  that  His  Excellency  had 
three  hundred  ladies  in  his  harem,  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  these  unhappy  creatures  to 
see  a  little  how  the  European  ladies  en- 
joy their  liberty,  and  with  time  they 
might  follow  their  example.  So  I  put 
for  condition  that  if  His  Excellency 
wished  me  to  be  present  at  his  party,  he 
must  build  a  balcony  around  his  ball- 
room, put  a  silk  trellis  all  over  it,  and 
cause  his  ladies  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
reception.  He  eagerly  accepted  my  con- 
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dition,  asking  me  in  turn  to  come  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  see  if  everything 
was  satisfactory  to  me. 

On  the  day  of  the  ball  he  came  to  our 
hotel  to  take  us  both  in  his  carriage  and 
drive  to  his  palace.  This  amiability  was 
rather  prejudicial  to  me  ;  going  with 
him  I  could  not  take  my  maid  with  us, 
and  the  coming  story  will  show  how 
badly  I  was  to  need  her. 

On  approaching  the  palace  I  was 
struck  with  the  originality  with  which 
the  entrance  was  arranged.  The  awn- 
ing was  made  out  of  the  most  beautiful 
Turkish  and  Indian  shawls,  while  on 
the  top  large  letters,  N.  K.,  were  formed 
with  colored  lamps.  His  Excellency 
begged  me  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  apart- 
ments destined  for  me.  There  he  intro- 
duced to  me  his  three  legitimate  wives. 
Leaving  my  little  valise,  containing  my 
ball  dress,  I  accepted  the  Minister's 
arm,  and  in  company  with  his  nephew 
we  moved  towards  the  stairs,  but  a  most 
strident  scream,  resembling  a  savage 
bird's  whirling,  was  suddenly  heard  be- 
hind us.  I  turned  myself  round  and  saw 
that  the  remaining  girls  of  His  Excel- 
lency's harem  were  in  a  pleasant  mood 
to  tear  me  into  pieces.  They  had  prob- 
ably taken  me  for  a  dangerous  rival. 
Here  I  must  mention  that  I  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  newly  married  and 
deeply  attached  to  my  husband,  while 
Ismae'l  Pasha  was  over  sixty,  particu- 
larly small  and  fragile  looking,  with  a 
great  resemblance  to  a  homely  monkey. 

In  offering  me  his  arm  his  intention 
was  to  take  me  to  the  music  school-room. 
On  entering  this  sanctum,  I  found 
about  twenty  young  girls,  all  veiled, 
standing  in  a  circle,  and  blowing  each  in 
a  different  instrument  and  in  a  different 
tune.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle  a 
teacher  was  blowing  a  trumpet,  without 
mercy  for  my  ears.  I  was  sure  I  had  en- 
tered an  insane  asylum.  After  a  few 
moments  of  this  informal  charivarie,  my 
nerves  had  been  sostrainedthat  I  caught 
the  Minister's  arm  and  pushed  him 


toward  the  exit,  but  he  seemed  to  be>i 
much  astonished,  and  naively  asked  me  : 
if  I  did  not  care  for  music. 

A  little  angry,  I  answered  malicious-; 
ly,  "  O  yes,  but  Wagner's  music  usually  ' 
affects  my  nerves." 

He,  misunderstanding  my  words,  be- 
gan to  explain  that  those  ladies  did  noa 
belong  to  Wagner  ;  they  were  his  own 
property,  and  they  played  for  him  alone. 

On   return   to   my   apartment  I  was| 
thunderstruck,  —  my     expensive    tule 
dress  just  sent  to  me  from  Paris  lay  onl 
the  floor  all  torn  into  pieces  ;  some  of  its 
fragments  were  still  floating  in  the  air.j 
All  this  was  the  noble  work  of  the  high- 
minded  ladies  of  the  harem,  who  would! 
not  forgive  me  for  accepting  the  arm  on 
their  master. 

My   position    grew   very  difficult :  it 
was  already  very  hard  to  dress  without; 
my   maid,   but    to   dress    without    my; 
clothes   was   a   still    more   problematic 
task.  Fortunately  the  lining  of  the  dressj 
was  of  white  satin.     The  necessity  mak-1 
ing  the   law,  I    became   industrious  in 
spite  of  myself.     I  gathered  all  untorri^ 
silk  embroideries,  all  flowers  that  had 
escaped  the  general  carnage,  and  sewedl 
them  on  the  white  satin. 

At  10  o'clock  sharp  the  orchestra  was 
heard,  and  Ismae'l  Pasha  was  already 
receiving  the  Viceroy,  his  suite,  and 
other  distinguished  guests.  A  eunuch 
was  sent  for  me.  I  joined  my  husband, 
and  on  his  arm  I  entered  the  hall. 

In  spite  of  the  great  crowd  that  soon 
gathered  round  my  seat,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  an  old  pasha  seated 
at  a  certain  distance  from  me  was  per- 
sistently staring  at  me.  Several  times 
he  tried  to  advance  towards  me,  but  re- 
turned to  his  seat.  Finally  he  profited 
by  the  approach  of  the  host,  began  to; 
talk  to  him,  and  soon  I  saw  them  ap- 
proaching in  my  direction.  Hafis  Pasha, 
the  chief  of  the  opposition  party  and 
the  dangerous  plotter,  was  introduced  to 
me.  The  expression  of  his  face  was 
hard  and  unsympathetic,  his  manners, 
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stiff  and  cold  ;  but  all  this  did  not  scare 
me  at  all.  I  began  to  talk  my  best 
Arabic,  and  saw  him  bursting  with  a 
hilarious  laugh. 

Encouraged  by  this  beginning,  I  rose 
from  my  seat,  and  seeing  that  a  polka 
was  announced  by  the  orchestra,  I  pro- 
posed bravely  to  Hafis  Pasha  to  dance 
it  with  me.  He  stammered  something 
about  impossibility,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  make  him  dance,  though  the 
poor  old  gentleman  had  never  danced 
in  his  life.  I  simply  placed  my  arm 
around  his  waist,  and  pushed  him  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  hall. 

All  other  dancers  stopped  dancing  ; 
some  went  to  fetch  the  Viceroy,  who 
was  delighted  to  see  his  bitterest  enemy 
exposed  to  such  a  ridicule  ;  while  for  my 
part,  I  found  that  it  was  a  hard  task  to 
turn  around  and  jump  like  a  sparrow 
around  my  heavy  partner.  Finally, 
when  completely  exhausted,  I  begged 
him  to  take  me  to  my  seat. 

The  Viceroy,  followed  by  a  great 
crowd,  came  to  thank  me  and  shake 
hands  with  me.  He  felt  grateful  to  me 
for  having  converted  one  of  their  most 
fanatic  adversaries.  But  I  found  that 
my  role  was  not  quite  finished.  I  again 
took  Hafis  Pasha's  arm,  and  asked  him 
to  take  me  to  the  dining  room.  Mr. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mr.  Bravet,  (the 
famous  banker  whom  Alphonse  Daudet 
took  for  his  hero  in  his  work  "  Le  Na- 
bab,")  consuls,  ministers,  pashas,  —  a 
great  crowd, — followed  me  to  the  dining 


room,  and  stood  behind  my  chair.  I 
asked  for  claret,  and  filled  my  glass  and 
his.  From  the  beginning  he  tried  to 
resist,  telling  me  in  Arabic  that  the  red 
wine  is  strictly  forbidden  by  Koran.  Of 
course  I  knew  it,  and  that  was  why  I 
insisted  so  much  that  he  should  drink 
my  health.  I  approached  my  glass  to 
his,  and  spoke  some  funny  words  in 
Arabic.  He  took  the  glass  and  saying, 
"  Aviva,  Madame"  drank. 

Great  hurrah  was  shouted  from  all 
parts.  The  famous  conspirator  could  no 
more  remain  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
This  insignificant  incident,  where  a  girl 
of  sixteen  years  was  simply  making  fun 
of  a  man  of  seventy,  gave  nearly  ten 
years  of  peace  to  the  whole  country. 
Arabi  Pasha  was  chosen  as  chief  of  the 
opposition. 

Feeling  extremely  tired  with  all  this 
excitement,  I  wished  to  retire,  and  went 
towards  my  apartment  to  take  my  va- 
lise. Hardly  had  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
balcony,  when  a  regiment  of  enraged 
women  surrounded  me,  and  screaming, 
began  to  strike  and  pinch  me,  and  to 
tear  my  clothes.  They  would  positive- 
ly have  killed  me,  if  my  clamors  and 
screams  had  not  brought  His  Excel- 
lency and  several  eunuchs  to  my  rescue. 
These  women  were  Hafis  Pasha's  wives 
and  slaves. 

All  Turkish  and  Indian  shawls  form- 
ing the  awning  of  the  entrance  were 
sent  to  me  by  His  Excellency  the  next 
day. 

Natalie  de  Kontski. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  OYSTERS. 


ANYONE  calling  for  these  delicious 
bivalves  in  the  cities  of  California  at 
present,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  canned 
article  imported  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  learns  that  he  may  choose  be- 
tween two  kinds,  the  so-called  "  Native," 
and  the  "  Eastern,"  but  must  pay  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  the  latter  as  for  the 
former  kind,  which  he  is  generally  sat- 
isfied to  do  after  finding  the  Eastern  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  Natives,  or  even 
larger.  He  will  probably  wonder  a  lit- 
tle at  this  difference,  considering  the 
usual  superiority  of  California  produc- 
tions, but  will  finally  consider  it  proof 
of  the  improvement  that  must  have  been 
effected  in  oysters  by  long  cultivation 
on  the  Eastern  coast. 

Both  of  these  conclusions  are  wrong, 
as  are  also  the  names  given  to  the  oys- 
ters, for  the  fact  is  that  both  kinds  are 
taken  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  are 
therefore  alike  Western.  The  Natives, 
however,  have  been  brought  here  when 
small  from  some  of  the  bays  between 
Northern  California  and  British  Colum- 
bia, while  the  Eastern  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  imported  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  many  years  ago,  and  now  natural- 
ized here,  so  that  they  are  really  more 
"  native "  than  the  original  stock 
brought  from  the  North.  Furthermore, 
it  is  found  that  both  kinds  are  improve- 
ments in  size  and  flavor  on  the  imported 
stocks,  thus  confirming  the  usual  opin- 
ion as  to  the  effect  of  the  California 
climate,  even  when  acting  beneath  the 
water. 

The  history  of  oyster  cultivation  on 
this  Coast  is  an  interesting  subject,  not 
only  in  its  practical  aspects,  but  scien- 
tifically, as  it  demonstrates  many  facts 
in  the  life-history  of  these  bivalves,  and 
the  influence  of  environment  or  changes 
of  condition  on  them,  that  were  before 


unknown.  Though  popularly  supposed 
to  be  of  very  simple  structure,  and  ex- 
tremely variable  under  disturbing  influ- 
ences, it  is  found  that  they  have  strongly 
fixed  characteristics,  so  that  one  species 
cannot  be  transformed  into  another  by 
removal  from  its  native  bay  to  a  distant 
home,  though  slight  changes  in  flavor  or 
external  form  may  take  place. 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject  further  than  to  look  at  the  shells 
and  eat  the  softer  parts  as  usually  met 
with,  there  is  no  definite  idea  of  what 
extremes  of  form,  size,  etc.  may  be 
found  under  the  rough  and  irregular 
outside  of  oyster  shells  ;  nor  what  curi- 
ous differences  and  special  adaptations 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  kinds  in- 
habiting various  portions  of  the  world. 
This  refers  only  to  true  oysters,  known 
by  the  similarity  of  the  animals,  and 
excluding  pearl  oysters,  fresh  water 
oysters  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
and  other  rough  shells  often  confounded 
with  them,  but  which  are  formed  by 
animals  as  distinct  in  structure  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  bivalve  shell  to  contain. 

Naturalists  have  always  recognized 
many  distinct  species  of  these  shells,  de- 
termined by  the  shell  alone,  as  very  few 
of  them  have  had  the  whole  animal  ex- 
amined. Yet  the  internal  surface  of  the 
shells  has  regular  and  decisive  markings 
by  which  they  could  be  known  as  oysters, 
while  the  other  shells,  similar  outside, 
could  be  as  easily  distinguished  as  being 
of  other  orders.  Thus,  too,  the  fossil 
oysters,  which  have  also  great  variety 
of  outside  forms,  belonging  to  different 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  more  or  less  allied  to  the  liv- 
ing species,  some  of  the  latter  fossils  in- 
deed being  identical  or  closely  similar. 

Thus  the  gigantic  oyster  shells  com- 
mon on  the  California  Coast  Range  of 
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mountains  up  to  a  height  of  four  thou- 
sand feet,  are  at  once  recognized  by 
everybody  as  very  similar  in  everything 
but  size  to  the  common  oyster  of  the 
markets.  This  is  not,  however,  true  of 
some  fossil  oysters,  nor  of  some  living 
kinds,  in  which  the  shells  differ  very 
much  from  the  common  forms.  A  very 
complete  work,  with  illustrations  of  all 
the  fossil  oysters  known  from  the  vari- 
ous geological  formations,  as  far  back 
as  the  Carboniferous  age  in  North 
America,  has  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
to  this  I  refer  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
amine further  as  to  the  variations  among 
them.  The  United  States  government 
has  also  investigated  the  natural  history 
and  cultivation  of  living  oysters  of  the 
Atlantic  side  of  this  continent  very 
thoroughly,  with  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Ryder,  Ernest  Ingersoll, 
and  other  naturalists,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  from  whose  writings  I  here  quote 
more  or  less  ;  but  little  has  been  written 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  oysters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Nearly  forty  years  ago  it  was  stated 
in  Woodward's  Manual  of  Mollusca  that 
there  were  then  known  about  sixty 
species  of  oysters  living,  and  about  two 
hundred  species  fossil ;  but  many  of  the 
latter  are  now  separated  from  the  oys- 
ters, and  called  Exogyras  or  Gryphaeas. 
Not  many  have  been  since  described  as 
living,  and  probably  as  many  have  been 
reduced  to  varieties  that  were  at  first 
described  as  species. 

Some  are  to  be  found  in  all  temperate 
and  tropical  seas,  those  of  salt  water 
being  usually  different  from  those  of 
brackish  bays,  and  none  of  the  kinds  are 
able  to  exist  in  both  situations.  Thus 
the  amount  of  fresh  water  running  into 
bays,  either  from  permanent  rivers  or 
from  temporary  floods  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son (which  may  be  at  different  periods 
of  the  year),  has  an  influence  on  the 
growth  of  oysters,  and  especially  of  the 
kinds  most  cultivated.  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  native  oysters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  did  not  find  the  alterna- 
tion of  dry  and  wet  seasons  favorable  for 
a  large  growth,  for  on  examining  the 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES.— THE  EASTERN  OYSTER,  fO.  Virginica). 

Fig.  i  :  Earliest  or  "  larval "  shell  of  O.  Virginica.  magnified  90  times,  the  real  size  being  like  the  dot  after 
Fig.  i. — 2  :  A  "  spat "  in  20  days. — 3  :  In  45  days. — 4  :  In  75  days. — 5  :  In  80  days,  long  form. — All  the  above 
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from  Prof.  Ryder's  illustrations  of  shells,  grown  in  artificial  tanks  on  tiles. — 6  :  Lower  valve  of  an  O.  Virginica 
from  San  Francisco  Bay,  showing  changes  of  surface  caused  by  being  moved  from  deep  still  water  to  rougher 
shallow  water  at  three  stages  of  its  growth. — 7  :  Another,  showing  a  large  growth  in  still  water,  then  in  a  rougher 
bed,  thirdly,  an  abrupt  bending  upward  to  escape  mud,  and  lastly  a  very  vigorous  growth  in  the  best  of  locations. 
— 8  :  An  Exogyra-shaped  lower  valve,  which  probably  got  turned  upside  down  when  young,  and  had  to  make  a 
turn  of  half  a  circle  in  growing  back  to  its  natural  position,  mouth  upward. — 9  :  A  rare  form  of  the  upper  valve, 
showing  ribs  commencing  in  its  last  year's  growth,  perhaps  from  greater  roughness  of  the  water. — The  above  fig- 
ures and  the  next  show  specimens  with  the  hinge-end  or  "  beaks"  in  three  positions,  namely,  (when  looked  at  on 
the  upper  side,)  dextral,  medial,  and  sinistral.  Of  these  the  sinistral  or  left-handed  shells  are  the  most  numerous 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  third.  — 10 :  A  5  or  6  year  old  oyster  shell,  grown  under  the  best  conditions,  in 
rather  still  water,  probably  below  tides,  on  a  natural  bed.  Such  shells  are  not  strongly  ribbed  even  on  the  lower 
valve,  and  when  not  broken  off  the  base  the  upper  valve  is  often  ribbed  also  — n  :  A  somewhat  ideal  group  of 
oysters  in  a  natural  bed  below  tides,  showing  the  forms  taken  when  free  to  grow  upward,  when  crowded  sideways, 
and  when  attached  to  a  wall. — 12  :  An  accurate  outline  of  an  oyster,  showing  the  effect  of  frequent  moving.  The 
line  A  D  is  at  junction  of  the  valves,  B  B  first  stage  of  growth,  C  C  second  stage,  the  rest  the  third  stage.  Being 
crowded,  it  could  not  take  a  regular  form,  but  made  its  valves  equally  convex. — 13  :  Outlines  of  four  oysters, 
showing  what  variations  of  form  may  be  caused  by  pressure. — 14  :  Part  of  a  shell  of  O.  Virginica,  which  began 
growth  on  a  shell  of  O.  lurida,  N.  N.  2.  The  "  Eastern  "  oyster  fastened  its  shell  to  one  valve  of  the  "  native  " 
N,  and  by  its  rapid  growth  soon  attached  itself  to  the  other  valve,  N  2,  and  in  enlarging  pulled  the  valves  apart, 
firmly  cementing  its  shell  to  the  whole  surface  of  each  of  the  valves,  which  remain  on  it.  The  ribs  shown  belong 
to  the  "  Eastern"  oyster,  and  show  that  it  began  to  grow  in  rough  water. 


THE  "NATIVE"  OYSTER,  (O.  lurida). 

Fig.  i:  A  lower  valve  of  the  size  and  form  described  by  Carpenter  as  O.  conchaphila,  from  its  most  common 
growth  on  other  shells. — la:  The  young,  magnified  28  times. — 2:  Outside  of  a  lower  valve,  with  stripes  of  yellow 
and  purple,  and  very  light  ribs. — 3  :  A  lower  valve  that  was  fixed  to  some  base  by  over  y$  of  its  surface,  and  grew 
away  from  its  base,  forming  a  ribbed  and  elevated  margin.  Fig.  9  is  a  corresponding  upper  valve.  This  is  variety 
laticaiidata.  Carpenter. — 4 :  A  lower  valve  between  forms  2  and  3,  less  strongly  attached  to  base,  and  with  the 
free  margin  very  wide,  shell  thickened  and  high  colored. — 5,  6. — Shells  of  the  thin,  brownish  form,  called  by  Car- 
penter variety  rufoides. — 7:  An  intermediate  lower  valve,  with  the  beak  medial  and  faint  ribs,  color  yellowish. — 
8,  9:  Upper  valves  showing  beaks  both  dextral  and  sinistral,  the  latter  a  rare  form,  and  rarely  ribbed  in  upper 
valve. — 10,  ii :  Reversed  (or  sinistral)  valves,  connecting  the  above  with  variety  expansa,  Carpenter. — 12,  13  : 
Valves  that  grew  more  crowded,  representing  the  forms  called  "  Coon  Oysters." — 14,  I4a  :  Average  marketable 
Shoahvater  Bay  oysters,  with  thick  shells,  perhaps  6  years  old.  Shells  mostly  greenish  or  gray,  with  some  purple 
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rays,  inside  all  white. — 15,  I5a:  Thin  shells  from  same  bay,  very  shallow  inside,  from  growing  on  a  flat  log  or 
stone.  The  little  pits  and  teeth  of  this  species  are  strongly  shown  in  some  shells,  but  in  older  and  thicker  ones 
ihey  disappear.  Ribs  scarcely  visible. — 16,  i6a  :  From  San  Francisco  Bay,  connecting  the  northern  variety  with 
those  before  figured.  These  have  purple  stripes  outside,  and  inside  are  of  a  mixed  purple  and  olive,  from  which 
the  name  luridavias  given  them  by  Carpenter. — 17  :  A  young  northern  shell,  showing  its  olive  and  purple  stripes 
as  in  the  southern. — 18  :  A  shell  of  variety  expansa.  Carpenter,  seen  edgeways,  the  lower  valve  showing  a  wide 
basal  attachment,  the  raised  box-like  margin  and  upper  valve  like  a  lid.  This  is  a  San  Diego  specimen,  and  this 
variety  is  most  common  southward,  growing  on  rocks.  It  has  the  pits  and  denticles  exactly  as  in  the  other  varie 
ties,  and  in  color  is  more  like  the  northern  forms  than  those  south  of  Oregon. 
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mounds  left  by  the  Indians,  who  used 
limmense  quantities  of  oysters  for  food, 
Bit  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  larger  than 
a  dollar.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
jlndians  obtained  as  large  ones  as  were 
Ito  be  found,  as  savages  usually  excel  in 
|collecting  such  things.  Since  the  Amer- 
ican era  more  or  less  imported  shells 
[have  been  washed  up  on  the  bay  shores. 
As  early  as  1851  larger  ones  began  to  be 
brought  from  Shoal  water  Bay,  just  north 
of  the  Columbia  River,  where  the  lar- 
gest supply  of  native  oysters  known  to 
exist  on  our  Coast  is  easily  accessible. 
These  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species 
as  those  of  the  whole  coast  southward 
nearly  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  but  from  the 
more  uniform  and  constant  dilution  of 
the  tide  water  of  that  bay  by  the  influx 
of  several  large  streams,  with  very  little 
diminution  in  the  short  dry  season,  the 
growth  of  the  oysters  is  so  stimulated 
that  they  become  much  larger  than 
southward. 

These  are  collected  when  small,  from 
scattered  small  beds  near  or  below  low 
water  mark  by  Indians  in  canoes,  and 
sold  to  white  men,  who  bed  them  near 
low  water  mark  on  somewhat  gravelly 
bottom,  or  where  mussel  beds  have 
made  it  firm,  most  of  the  bay  being 
transformed  into  soft  mud  flats  at  ex- 
treme low  tides.  These  recessions  of 
the  sea  occur  at  every  quarter  of  the 
moon,  but  are  lowest  at  full  moon  in 
July  and  December,  when  they  give  the 
best  opportunities  for  collecting  the  na- 
tive oysters  along  the  edge  of  the  per- 
manent channels,  although  something 
can -be  done  with  oyster  tongs  or  dredges 
at  other  seasons. 

The  small  ones,  called  "  spats,"  col- 
lected during  the  warm  months  when 
oysters  are  not  marketable,  being  plant- 
ed on  the  flats,  grow  considerably,  and 
in  the  fall  are  culled  over  to  select  the 
largest  for  market,  and  some  are  also 
shipped  to  be  planted  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  for  later  use.  A  great  drawback  to 
the  trade,  however,  was  the  freezing  of 
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those  planted  on  the  flats  when  left  un- 
covered by  the  low  tides  in  cold  winter 
nights ;  also  the  slow  voyages  made  by 
the  sailing  vessels  that  carried  them 
south  during  stormy  winter  weather, 
whole  cargoes  of  them  dying  on  the 
way.  Then  when  planted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  they  were  eaten  by  various 
enemies,  one  of  the  worst  being  a  fish 
called  "  drum  fish,"  otherwise  known 
here  as  white  sea  bass,  sea  trout,  corvi- 
na,  and  to  naturalists  as  Cynoscion  no- 
bile,  allied  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  "drum- 
fish." 

These  northern  oysters  supplied  the 
only  live  material  for  this  Coast  during 
eighteen  years,  where  in  1869  the  first 
spats  were  brought  by  way  of  the  newly 
completed  overland  railroad  from  the 
East  Coast.  It  must  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  shipments  of  the  large 
Mexican  oysters  were  brought  by  steam- 
er from  south  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  establish  a  trade,  and  those  plant- 
ed in  bays  along  the  California  coast  did 
not  survive  long. 

On  December  5th,  1870,  shells  of  the 
Eastern  oyster  were  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Prof.  Davidson  said  "  they 
had  grown  as  much  in  nine  months  as 
they  do  in  New  York  Bay  in  three  years, 
while  the  little  native  oyster  had  scarce- 
ly grown  at  all."  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  imported  spats  were  a  year  more 
advanced  than  those  planted  in  New 
York  Bay,  or  only  the  largest  of  them 
were  exhibited. 

On  August  2ist,  1871,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Dall,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  made  some 
remarks  at  the  Academy  on  changes 
observed  in  the  shells  of  these  imported 
oysters,  such  as  purple  stripes  and 
stronger  ribbing,  which  he  thought  to 
indicate  a  tendency  to  become  like  the 
native  species.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, are  now  known  to  occur  in  any 
northern  oysters  carried  to  warmer  wa- 
ters, and  the  purple  colors  are  most  com- 
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mon  in  the  most  southern  native  oysters, 
while  often  quite  absent  in  northern  ex- 
amples. 

The  ribbing  of  the  shells  seems  to 
have  another  cause,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained later.  There  is  one  character 
which  distinguishes  the  Eastern  stock 
from  the  native  at  all  ages,  however  close 
may  be  their  resemblance  in  shape.  This 
is,  that  the  muscle-scar  is  always  dark 
purple  in  the  imported  shell,  and  color- 
less in  the  native.  Thus  we  almost  al- 
ways find  the  marketable  shells  carrying 
numbers  of  small  shells  on  their  valves, 
and  examination  of  these  shows  that 
nearly  all  are  the  native  stock,  with  oc- 
casionally some  of  the  imported,  having 
purple  scars. 

That  they  are  distinct  species  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  hybrid  or  intermediate 
shells,  not  only  as  regards  the  purple 
scars,  but  in  other  points  of  difference, 
such  as  the  rows  of  little  pits  on  each 
side  of  the  hinges  that  characterize  the 
native  shells.  While  the  native  shells 
grow  very  little  in  a  year,  the  Eastern 
kind,  growing  with  them,  increase  about 
four  times  as  rapidly  in  size,  and  even 
faster  than  on  the  Eastern  coast.  It 
even  seems  probable  that  they  absorb 
the  food  contained  in  the  water  around 
them  so  rapidly  as  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply from  the  native  shells,  which  never 
reach  a  larger  size  than  they  did  when 
the  native  Indians  gathered  them,  and 
indeed  seem  very  short-lived — perhaps 
only  annual. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  im- 
portation of  the  Eastern  spats  it  was 
supposed  that  they  could  not  become 
naturalized  on  this  Coast ;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  strength  of  the  animal  was 
all  expended  in  growing  large,  while  no 
spawn  was  produced,  and  consequently 
they  died  of  old  age  unless  marketed, 
leaving  no  progeny.  This  has  proved  a 
mistake  ;  for  while  it  may  be  true  of 
those  cultivated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  where  the  water  is  the  saltest,  it 
appears  that  some  spawn  must  have 


been  produced  and  carried  by  the  tides 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  bay,  where 
beds  of  mussels  and  native  oysters  were 
common.  They  found  on  these  a  con- 
genial home,  and  grew  for  some  years 
before  being  discovered. 

To  explain  this,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  most  natural  location  for  the  young 
oyster,  and  where  alone  it  can  flourish, 
is  below  tides,  with  water  constantly 
around  it.  When  hatched  from  the  egg 
(or  spawn)  it  is  a  microscopic  bivalve, 
with  the  power  of  motion,  swimming 
rapidly  by  vibrating  its  cilia.  After  a 
short  free  life  it  must  attach  itself  to 
some  fixed  surface,  and  if  this  happens 
to  be  above  low-water  mark  or  unpro- 
tected from  the  hot  sun,  the  oyster  is 
killed  in  a  day  or  two.  Therefore  the 
young  colonies  grow  permanently  only 
below  tides,  and  their  natural  growth  is 
upward,  the  attachment  of  the  shell  to 
its  base  being  near  the  hinge,  and  the 
valves  rising  as  they  enlarge  toward  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

In  still  bays  along  tropical  coasts  they 
continue  growing  upward,  and  being 
crowded  together  cannot  spread  side-  \ 
ways,  so  that  the  form  called  "  Raccoon 
Oyster"  is  produced,  often  only  an  inch 
or  two  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  long. 
In  mangrove  thickets  they  grow  on 
branches  dipping  into  the  water,  and 
being  protected  from  the  sun  by  the 
trees  above  them  reach  a  considerable 
size,  and  become  one  of  the  wonders 
brought  by  travelers  from  the  south. 

But  in  temperate  regions  the  shells, 
being  but  slightly  attached  below,  be- 
come too  heavy  and  large  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waves,  or  the  disturbances 
caused  by  drifting  logs,  fishes,  etc.,  so 
that  they  are  broken  off  and  fall  help- 
less to  the  bottom.  If  they  sink  into 
soft  mud  they  are  smothered  and  soon 
die,  but  if  not  too  deep  for  the  waves  to 
act  on  them  they  are  gradually  drifted 
higher  on  the  shore,and  some  carried  to 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  waves 
in  storms,  though  most  of  them  only 
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attain  a  level  a  little  above  the  lowest 
tides,  and  become  entangled  among 
dead  shells,  living  mussels,  and  other 
oysters,  thus  forming  "  oyster  beds  "  as 
usually  understood.  They  live  some 
years  in  these  beds  if  not  removed,  but 
do  not  grow  to  the  size,  nor  so  rapidly 
as  they  are  sometimes  found  in  their 
original  and  more  natural  positions, 
attached  to  a  rock  or  other  firm  object 
below  tides.  The  usual  "marketable" 
oyster  is  therefore  not  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  any  species  of  oyster. 

It  is  by  imitating  the  beds  formed 
as  described  above  that  the  cultivation 
of  oysters  is  carried  on.  In  cold  cli- 
mates, however,  frosts  destroy  them 
every  few  years,  and  in  hot  climates  the 
sun  does  the  same,  so  that  only  the  sup- 
ply from  below  tides  keeps  them  up, 
aided  by  more  or  less  skill  shown  by  the 
oystermen  in  protecting  them. 

Having  thus  sketched  their  modes  of 
growth,  it  will  appear  plain  why  it  was 
about  1873  before  large  oysters  three  or 
four  years  old  began  to  be  found  on  the 
mussel  beds  at  extreme  low  tide, toward 
the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  These 
were  at  first  considered  as  drifts  car- 
ried by  the  waves  from  planted  beds 
tnear  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  or  perhaps 
brought  to  the  spot  by  some  experi- 
menter. 

It  has,  however,  become  manifest  now 
that  they  are  fully  naturalized,  and  have 
established  large  colonies  in  all  that  re- 
gion. Attempts  were  made  by  several 
oystermen  to  get  possession  of  these 
beds  by  means  of  land  claims  of  various 
kinds,  but  fortunately  for  the  public, 
tide  lands  cannot  be  converted  into  pri- 
iVate  property  by  such  means. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dore  states  in  the  Nautilus, 
Vol.  V.,  p,  58,  1891,  that  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  most  of  the  oysters  used  are 
the  Ostrea  lurida  from  Shoalwater  Bay 
lor  Puget  Sound  (the  "Natives")  and 
only  a  few  are  the  "  Eastern  "  O.  Vir- 
ginica,  which  are  taken  there  from  San 
Francisco.  It  appears  from  this  that 


the  latter  has  not  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  those  northern  waters.  As 
stated  before,  the  "  Natives  "  are  still 
sold  in  San  Francisco  as  a  cheaper  kind, 
and  one  or  both  kinds  are  somewhat 
cultivated  as  far  south  as  San  Diego. 

All  kinds  of  cultivated  oysters  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  form,  much  more  so 
than  would  appear  from  an  inspection 
of  a  number  of  them  in  market.  In 
this  they  resemble  several  other  distinct 
families  of  bivalves,  which,  like  them, 
are  at  first  free  to  move  or  drift  about, 
but  have  the  habit  of  attaching  their 
shells  to  a  fixed  base,  and  growing  from 
that  in  various  directions.  As  shown 
in  the  figure,  a  group  of  them  will  start 
close  together,  and  grow  as  nearly  ver- 
tical as  possible,  but  if  crowded  are 
forced  to  spread  more  or  less  laterally, 
or  even  horizontally,  and  sometimes  re- 
main flat  on  the  base. 

Where  very  much  crowded,  the  shells 
press  so  strongly  on  each  other  that  all 
kinds  of  notches  and  bends  are  formed 
by  irregular  growth.  Sometimes  a  shell 
that  has  been  broken  off  is  caught 
among  others  and  obliged  to  continue  its 
growth,  regular  at  first,  in  some  new  di- 
rection, at  right  angles  or  even  upside 
down.  The  figures  give  an  idea  of  what 
forms  result  from  these  accidents  in  the 
oyster's  struggle  for  life,  and  also  show 
us  why  those  of  the  market  are  more 
uniform.  Being  freed  from  their  basal 
attachments,  they  are  no  longer  crowd- 
ed, and  the  shell  in  growing  easily  moves 
if  it  meets  any  obstacle,  not  voluntarily, 
but  by  yielding  to  the  resistance  of 
fixed  bodies,  assisted  in  moving  by  the 
motions  of  the  water,  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  specific  gravity. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Oyster  family 
is  the  inequality  of  the  two  valves,  quite 
unlike  the  symmetry  observed  in  those 
of  most  other  bivalves,  and  even  in  the 
very  young  oyster.  Thus,  we  generally 
recognize  in  cultivated  oysters  a  convex 
loiver  valve  and  a  flat  or  somewhat  con- 
cave upper  valve.  But  when  the  animal 
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is  dissected,  it  is  found  that  the  convex 
valve  is  on  the  left  side,  and  the  flat 
valve  on  the  right,  so  that  it  is  said  that 
the  shell  always  lies  on  its  left  side,  un- 
less growing  attached  by  one  end  to  a 
base.  Even  then  we  find  the  left  valve 
a  little  more  convex,  and  as  it  contains 
most  of  the  animal's  weight,  it  naturally 
falls  downward  when  broken  off,  giving 
the  animal  the  advantage  (if  it  is  one)  of 
lying  in  that  position. 

It  is  even  said  that  oystermen,  after 
throwing  a  boatload  of  spats  overboard 
on  a  bed,  find  every  shell  at  low  tide  in 
that  position,  the  shape  always  causing 
it  to  sink  thus.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  some  of  the  very  irregular  shells  re- 
jected by  oystermen  as  "  culls  "  would 
come  right  side  up,  and  there  is  proof 
enough  that  they  can  live  with  the  other 
side  up.  For  instance,  those  growing 
attached  by  the  whole  of  the  left  valve 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  or  other  very 
convex  surface  often  have  the  valves 
upside  down,  or  at  least  have  the  at- 
tached valve  concavely  fitted  to  the  base, 
and  the  free  valve  convex.  But  of  course 
the  form  of  the  marketable  oyster  is  the 
best  suited  for  human  use,  as  it  is  easi- 
est to  open  and  retains  the  juices. 

The  ribs  observed  on  mcst  oyster 
shells  are  not  merely  ornamental  or  ac- 
cidental forms  of  growth,  but  seem  to 
have  their  uses  and  laws  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  oysters  of  the  temperate 
zones  only  the  convex  valve  is  usually 
ribbed,  and  that  very  differently  in  dif- 
ferent shells.  The  young  ones  and  some 
of  large  size  growing  in  very  still  water 
have  little  roughness,  but  those  from 
water  subject  to  waves  and  violent  winds 
seem  to  produce  ribs  in  proportion  to 
their  exposures  to  these  influences.  The 
use  of  ribs  to  the  shell  after  it  is  broken 
off  and  drifting  toward  the  shore  is  to 
aid  it  in  becoming  fixed  again  and  firm- 
ly bedded,  just  as  a  drag  may  save  a 
vessel  from  being  blown  ashore. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  young 
shells  of  the  Eastern  O.  Virginica  are  at 


first  smooth,  then  begin  to  show  undu- 
lations and  radiations  of  the  shell,  cor- 
responding to  variations  in  thickness, 
which  may  under  the  disturbing  action 
of  ripples  and  waves  develop  into  ribs. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  delicate 
"  mantle  "  of  the  animal,  lying  next  to 
the  shell  and  chiefly  around  the  margin 
of  the  valves,  is  constantly  depositing 
the  lime  and  animal  tissue  forming  the 
shell,  both  at  the  thin  edge  and  on  the 
interior  surface,  thus  enlarging  and 
thickening  the  shell  at  the  same  time. 
This  deposit  is  at  first  fluid,  but  rapidly 
"  sets  "  like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  spread  itself  more  or  less 
uniformly,  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  shell  by  the  waves. 

Deep  water  oysters  are  found  which 
are  very  smooth  and  thick-shelled,  show- 
ing that  at  a  certain  depth  there  is  no 
wave  motion,  and  that  more  lime  is  de- 
posited. Some  seas  contain  more  lime 
than  others,  and  there  the  shells  are  also 
thicker.  It  is  supposed  that  the  giant 
Ostrea  titan,  mentioned  before  as  a  com- 
mon fossil  on  our  Coast  Range,  existed 
in  very  deep  and  lime-thickened  water 
when  these  mountains  formed  the  bed  of 
the  Miocene  ocean  on  this  coast.  It  is 
evident  that  below  a  certain  depth  ribs 
are  not  needed  to  prevent  such  heavy 
shells  from  washing  ashore,  even  when 
young,  as  they  all  show  a  great  thicken- 
ing of  shell,  even  when  no  larger  than 
our  marketable  kinds  in  circumference. 

But  a  still  more  curious  mode  of  ob- 
taining anchorage,  existed  in  the  fossil 
O.  diluviana,  which  had  long  spines 
that  ran  down  in  the  soft  sea-bottom 
for  several  inches,  thus  firmly  holding 
the  shells  where  they  lived.  These 
spines  were  formed  at  the  edge  of  the 
shell  at  intervals  of  its  growth,  and  must 
have  been  made  by  long  branches  of 
the  mantle  gradually  penetrating  the 
mud  and  building  a  shelly  tube  as  they 
progressed.  Something  similar  on  a 
small  scale  is  found  in  some  kinds  of 
tropical  oysters  still  living,  and  is  seen 
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lin  other  very  spiny  bivalves,  though 
Inot  always  for  anchorage.  In  some 
•kinds  of  oysters,  living  on  stormy  reefs 
Jin  tropical  seas,  the  ribs  are  much 
[stronger,  and  developed  on  both  valves, 
Iso  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  waves 
Ito  wash  them  far  without  entanglement 
lamong  the  rocks,  and  many  of  this  form 
of  oysters  are  also  very  heavy.  From 
Ithe  zigzag  form  of  their  margins  they 
are  distinguished  as  "  Cockscomb  Oys- 
ters." 

One  form  of  irregular  growth  has  not 
been  mentioned,  and  it  occurs  probably 
in  nearly  all  species  of  oysters.  This  is 
found  where  a  young  shell  has  fastened 
itself  upon  a  hard  flat  rock  or  other 
similar  object,  and  being  alone,  without 
anything  to  crowd  it,  spreads  its  shell 
in  all  directions  equally.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  uplift  itself,  if  the  rock  is  like 
a  wall,  it  grows  longer  vertically ;  but 
if  an  inclined  or  level  surface,  it  forms  a 
very  broadly  attached  base  before  ven- 
turing to  turn  upward.  This  causes 
the  attached  valve  to  have  a  firm  hold 
on  a  surface  of  several  square  inches, 
From  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  it  if  the  rock  is  very  hard. 
These  shells,  although  beaten  by  strong 
waves,  develop  no  ribs,  and  being  gen- 
erally inclined  in  some  degree  cannot 
retain  fluids  long  in  the  shell,  conse- 
quently they  are  unable  to  deposit  lime 
rapidly  and  are  thin-shelled.  Some  of 
the  figures  given  represent  this  form  of 
growth.  Like  some  other  variations 
which  can  be  explained  as  easily,  it  has 
teen  considered  to  belong  to  a  species 
distinct  from  the  same  shell  under  dif- 
:erent  conditions,  but  is  really  an  in- 
stance of  imperfect  development,  the 
characteristics  of  the  young  shell  re- 
maining all  of  its  life,  because  it  is  pre- 
vented by  its  environment  from  under- 
going the  usual  changes. 

When  young  oysters  are  kept  in  tanks 
with  suitable  conditions  around  them  to 
:avor  growth,  and  protected  from  natural 
snemies,  they  grow  much  more  rapidly 
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than  on  natural  beds  for  some  time,  but 
with  very  thin  shells,  and  if  then  planted 
would  easily  become  the  prey  of  fishes, 
etc.  Professor  Ryder  raised  some  on 
tiles  in  this  way,  that  grew  in  two  or 
three  months  as  large  as  the  spats  col- 
lected by  oystermen  are  supposed  to 
grow  in  as  many  years ;  but  the  shells 
of  the  latter  are  much  thicker.  Though 
they  are  said  always  to  attach  the  left 
valve  alone,  and  to  make  it  deepest,  the 
illustrations  of  natural  growths  here 
given  show  that  their  environment 
causes  many  variations  afterwards  that 
would  in  other  shells  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  many  species. 

The  colors  of  oysters  and  their  shells 
are  derived  from  the  food,  which  con- 
sists of  microscopic  infusorial  objects  of 
the  seaweed  family,  and  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  contents  of  their  digestive 
organs.  In  some  bays  these  are  so 
abundant  as  to  color  the  water  green, 
and  have  been  mistaken  for  copper 
stains  in  the  oysters,  which  were  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  poisonous.  This 
idea  is  now  proved  to  be  wrong,  and  the 
cases  of  poisoning  by  oysters  have  some 
other  cause. 

The  shells  often  have  a  tinge  of  green 
from  the  same  vegetable  matter,  which 
becomes  mixed  with  the  animal  mem- 
brane deposited  with  the  lime  in  the 
layers  of  shell  as  they  grow.  Northern 
and  deep  water  oysters  have  little  if  any 
other  color. 

Another  common  color  found  in  the 
shells  is  red  of  various  .tints,  from  pale 
rose  to  a  deep  purplish,  varying  into 
bluish-purple,— almost  black.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  muscle-scars  of  several 
species,  but  also  colors  the  outside  of 
valves,  and  extends  throughout  their 
thickness,  except  a  thin  layer  of  white, 
covering  the  inside.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  iron  contained  in  the  water, 
but  seems  more  likely  to  be  caused  by 
stains  from  the  absorption  of  algae  or 
their  spores,  belonging  to  the  red  and 
purple  groups,  just  as  the  green  is  ab- 
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sorbed  from  green  algae.  There  seems 
to  be  a  slight  trace  of  iron  in  the  shells, 
but  not  more  than  in  white  shells,  and 
the  algae  themselves  may  contain  iron, 
as  well  as  iodine,  bromine,  etc.  All 
these  colors  disappear  after  burning  or 
sun-bleaching  the  shells. 

As  before  remarked,  the  Eastern  oys- 
ters growing  in  San  Francisco  Bay  are 
always  recognizable  by  the  dark  mus- 
cle-scars ;  but  this  is  not  a  constant 
characteristic  of  the  species,  for  a  vari- 
ety is  found  north  of  Long  Island,  ex- 
tending to  Newfoundland,  which  has 
them  white.  The  oysters  of  northern 
Europe  (O.  edulis)  also  have  them 
white,  as  have  our  native  oysters,  though 
these  often  have  red  and  purple  patches 
in  their  shells,  especially  southward.  In 
warmer  climates  most  of  the  oysters 
have  dark  muscle-scars,  and  in  some  the 
inside  of  the  shell  is  more  or  less  col- 
ored, sometimes  quite  black,  while  other 
kinds  have  no  inside  colors.  The  form 
and  structure  of  the  hinge,  external  sur- 
face, and  general  appearance,  are  there- 
fore more  important  for  distinguishing 
the  species,  making  allowance  for  the 
variations  in  each  caused  by  environ- 
ment, as  here  described. 

The  cultivation  of  oysters  dates  back 
to  the  tim^  of  the  Romans,  who  found 
those  of  the  British  Isles  better  than 
the  Mediterranean  species,  and  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  them  living 
to  the  sea,  and  planting  them — tempo- 
rarily at  least.  This  has  been  done 
again  in  modern  times,  and  the  change 
had  effects  on  them  similar  to  those  on 
this  coast  with  O.  Virginica.  But  no 
hybridizing  or  mixing  of  species  is  ob- 
served ;  and  the  same  is  found  true  of 
the  more  southern  or  Portuguese  oyster, 
carried  to  the  north  of  France  and  culti- 
vated. That  species,  the  O.  angnlata, 
is  much  like  O.  Virginica,  and  though 
both  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
in  France,  and  are  much  larger  than  the 
native  O.  edulis,  the  people,  from  long 
habit,  prefer  the  latter  as  food,  with  its 


small  size  and  metallic  flavor,  in  spite  o$ 
its  slow  growth.  The  metallic  flavor  is, 
however,  a  local  character,  depending 
perhaps  on  the  composition  of  the  seal 
water  forming  the  "juice  "  of  the  oys- 
ter, and  is  observed  at  Shoalwater  Bay 
also. 

Several  varieties  of  flavor  are  noticed 
in  oysters  from  different  localities, 
though  all  of  one  species ;  and  I  have 
found  a  very  large  native  species  at; 
Panama  as  good  as  any  O.  Virginica 
from  either  coast.  This  is  the  form 
called  O.  iridescens,  but  another  small 
species  found  there  is  said  to  be  bitter, 
and  therefore  named  O.  amara. 

The  iridescent  colors  observed  in  the 
Panama  oyster-shell,  though  giving  it  a 
name,  are  not  a  constant  character,  but 
are  found  in  many  shells  that  have  lain 
for  a  time  in  the  shade  with  the  animal 
decomposing  in  the  inside.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  produced  even  in  glass  by  bury- 
ing it  in  a  heap  of  moist  animal  matter 
for  a  certain  time.  It  is  more  or  less; 
common  also  in  many  living  shells,  but 
how  produced  in  such  shells  as  "  mother- 
of-pearl,"  abalone,  etc.,  needs  a  different 
explanation. 

The  west  tropical  American  oysters 
have  been  much  studied  by  naturalists, 
and  several  distinct  species  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  well  marked  differences. 
O.  megodon,  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  southward,  almost  rivals  our  fossil 
O.  titan  in  size,  though  not  very  thick- 
shelled,  and  belonging  to  the  Cocks- 
comb group.  The  form  makes  it  unfit  i 
for  use,  except  by  roasting  in  the  shell. 
This  species  is  also  found  fossil  in 
Southern  California. 

There  is  one  species  found  which  has 
been  considered  a  variety  of  O.  V 
ginica,  and  like  many  other  shells  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  species  ex- 
tended to  both  oceans  before  the  isth- 
mus rose  above  the  sea  in  the  middle 
Tertiary  age,  as  proved  by  fossils.  But 
if  so,  it  never  seems  to  have  extended 
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north  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  on  this  coast, 
ilthough  apparently  so  well  suited  for 
laturalization  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Fhe  influence  of  marine  currents  on  this 
:oast,  where  they  are  so  different,  or 
•un  contrary  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
Atlantic,  may  account  for  this  fact.  The 

0.  iridescens,  as  before  stated,  was  im- 
ported from  Mexico  to  California  with- 
mt  success,  no  doubt  needing  warmer 
vaters.     By  P.   P.  Carpenter  this  spe- 
cies was  considered  identical   with  one 
bund  on  the  West  African  coast,  and 
several  other  shells  are  found  on  those 
:wo  coasts  that  have  not  been  collected 
m  the  eastern  American  coast.     It  is 
>ossible  that  these  may  have  been  car- 
led  by  ships,  adhering  to  the  bottom, 
ind  thus  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
vorld  in  which  unexpected  shells  have 
>een  found.      Oysters  very  similar  to 
7.  Virginica  have  been  found  in  Japan, 
\ustralia,  and  other  warm  regions,  but 
n   some    cases   there   were  evidences 
:nough  to  prove  them  to  be  native,  and 
laving  constant  specific  differences. 

As  to  the  size  of  O.  Virginica,  Prof, 
ieilprin  gives  figures  in  "  Fossil  Oys- 
ers,  etc.,"  of  "  Coon  Oysters  "  from 
Florida,  eleven  and  one  half  inches  long 
md  two  and  three  quarters  wide,  but 
hese  are  probably  not  the  largest  to  be 
ound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dr.  D. 

1.  Storer   mentions  shells  dredged  in 
Charles  River,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  that 
vere  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  long,  and 
Dr.   C.    A.    White     refers    to    others 
Iredged   on  the  coast   of   Maine,   that 
vere  eighteen  inches  in  length.     As  no 
iuch  are  found  living  now  north  of  Geor- 
fia,  those  shells  must  be  considered  ex- 
inct  relics  of  oyster  beds  that  flourished 
>n  that  coast  before  the  Glacial  epoch, 
n  bays  as  warm  as  those  of  Florida. 

f  In  the  Nautilus  for  February,  1891, 
he  Rev.  H.  Winckley  states  that  the 
iving  oyster  is  now  found,  but  rarely, 
n  Sheepscote  River,  Maine,  but  not  of 
narketable  size,  and  all  reports  from 
iarther  north  describe  them  as  small. 


Oysters  from  beds  known  to  be  four 
years  old  are  stated  to  be  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  and  one  half  wide, 
—  a  common  marketable  size. 

The  largest  I  have  seen  grown  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  nine  and  one  half 
inches  long  and  five  and  one  half  wide, 
and  appeared  from  the  marks  of  annual 
growth  to  be  about  six  or  seven  years 
old.  The  largest  one  I  have  found  my- 
self is  about  five  years  old,  and  is  six. 
and  three  quarter  inches  long  by  two 
and  three  quarter  wide,  so  that  their 
growth  seems  to  be  more  rapid  than  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  No  positive  rules  for 
the  rate  of  growth  can,  however,  be 
stated,  as  it  must  vary  in  nearly  every 
locality,  according  to  the  amount  of 
food,  lime,  heat  of  water,  and  various 
other  circumstances. 

The  u  Eastern  "  oyster  is  also  found 
fossil  from  New  England  to  Texas,  in 
great  abundance  where  Tertiary  beds 
exist,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
or  Miocene  Tertiary,  which  accords  with 
its  probable  existence  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Some  of  the 
imperfect  fossil  oysters  described  by 
Conrad,  from  Southern  California,  may 
prove  to  be  varieties  of  it,  extending 
north  to  Point  Conception. 

An  extinct  and  older  fossil  species,  O. 
Georgiana,  is  described  as  much  larger 
and  thicker,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
and  approaching  our  O.  titan  in  heavi- 
ness. It  doubtless  lived  when  the  sea 
contained  more  lime,  but  may  possibly 
still  exist  at  a  depth  where  such  heavy 
shells  cannot  be  dredged  up. 

Our  native  oyster  (O.  luridd)  has  not 
been  found  as  far  back  in  geological 
time,  but  is  recognized  in  Pliocene  de- 
posits near  the  coast  and  as  far  inland  as 
Benicia.  The  other  Pliocene  species  of 
oyster  shells  found  in  California  are 
partly  identical  with  species  now  living 
further  south,  and  partly  unlike  any 
known  to  be  now  living,  the  latter  being 
found  in  the  more  inland  valleys, — the 
Salinas,  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Col- 
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orado.  The  latest  enumeration  of  fossil 
species  in  California  gives  as  Pliocene 
and  living,  three  species ;  Pliocene,  ex- 
tinct, four;  Miocene,  extinct,  two  or 
three ;  Cretaceous,  four.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  seas  from  which  this 
State  was  uplifted  contained  a  far  great- 
er variety  and  larger  kinds  of  oysters 
than  now,  with  no  men  to  eat  them. 

We  can  imagine  what  a  feast  a  Mio- 
cene family  would  have  enjoyed  if  they 
could  have  obtained  one  or  two  of  the 
Ostrea  titan  to  roast,  as  they  could  not 
have  opened  the  shells  in  any  other  way, 
unless  by  letting  them  die  in  the  sun. 
The  first  illustration  of  this  species,  giv- 
en in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Vol. 
V.  measures  nine  and  one  half  inches 
long,  four  wide,  and  each  valve  is  two 
and  one  half  thick,  so  that  even  a  hot  fire 
would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  cook  the 
animal.  Some  have  been  found  larger, 
but  usually  the  valves  are  separate  and 
somewhat  imperfect.  They,  however, 
doubtless  lived  in  water  too  deep  for 
savage  oystermen  to  reach  them,  and 
were  too  bulky  for  handling  even  if 
reached.  The  animal  was  also  much 
smaller,  compared  with  the  weight  of 
shell,  than  in  living  kinds. 

Though  large  for  oysters,  other  living 
kinds  of  bivalves  are  far  larger,  and  are 
eaten  in  the  regions  they  inhabit.  The 
Tridacna gigas  of  Polynesia  sometimes 
weighs  five  hundred  pounds  ;  the  ani- 
mal alone  twenty  pounds,  and  is  good 


eating.  The  shells  can  only  be  handled 
and  loaded  on  ships  by  machinery,  but 
many  are  brought  to  this  country  for 
ornamental  uses. 

On  the  west  Mexican  and  tropical 
American  coast  grows  the  Spondylus 
calcifer,  which  is  a  little  more  highly 
organized  animal  than  the  oyster,  and 
like  the  O.  titan  grows  two  or  three 
inches  thick  in  each  valve.  It  is  eatable, 
and  accessible  at  low  water,  so  that  the 
shells  are  gathered  for  burning  into 
lime.  In  weight,  a  pair  of  the  shells 
equals  the  fossil  oyster,  but  they  have  a 
more  uniform  and  oval  shape. 

A  very  similar  kind  is  found  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  some  more  or  less  like  it  in 
other  seas.  The  Spondylus  group  of 
shells  show  other  variations  of  structure 
analogous  to  the  oyster,  among  them 
being  species  that  instead  of  having, 
weight  to  hold  them  in  place  have  long, 
spines  branching  in  all  directions  from 
rather  thin  shells,  and  these  are  much 
valued  for  ornamental  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fine  colors,  a  higher  devel-i 
opment  of  those  found  in  oysters.  But 
if  our  oysters  were  armed  like  them,  the> 
business  of  oystering  would  be  far  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  than  it  is. 

In  structure,  the  oysters  rank  the 
lowest  and  simplest  of  the  Class  Mollus- 
ca,  but  in  usefulness  to  mankind  they 
are  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  class,  ever 
pearl  shells  not  excepted. 

James  G.  Cooper. 
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Aphorisms. 

There  can  be  no  human  justice  other  than  the 
state  of  equity. 

Only  one  eternal  law  runs  through  the  universe, 
and  that  is  brotherly  love. 

Evolution  of  mind  and  morals  is  but  the  ladder  to 
heaven. 

The  price  of  man's  wisdom  has  been  fully  paid 
for  in  his  sufferings. 

A  ruined  life  is  but  a  warning  post  to  the  rest  of 
life's  pilgrims,  pointing  out  danger. 

Sin  has  its  purpose.  The  light  is  only  loved  by 
some  through  fear  of  the  dark. 

Modern  society  seeks  only  to  nourish  the  flower, 
while  the  root  is  ignored. 

To  all  who  think  sincerely,  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal motives,  the  road  to  eternal  happiness  is 
pointed  out. 

Knowledge  comes  from  within,  not  without. 
Light  is  nothing  if  the  eyes  do  not  see  it. 

God  is  man  evolved. 

Emma  R.  Entires. 

Anti-Spoils  League. 

IN  THESE  days  of  Coxeyites  and  peaceful  armies, 
marches  on  Washington  by  means  of  stolen  trains, 
minority  demands  upon  authorities  lawfully  estab- 
lished by  majorities,  resolution  for  the  immediate  ad- 
dition to  our  constitutions  of  initiative,  referendum, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  socialistic  program,  it  might 
seem  that  representative  government  in  this  land  is 
rapidly  ceasing  to  exist.  But  before  giving  up  the 
ship  for  lost,  it  is  wise  to  see  if  the  breaches  cannot 
be  mended,  and  if  with  a  vigorous  pumping  out  she 
cannot  again  be  set  to  breast  the  waves,  as  worthy 
as  when  first  she  rode  the  sea.  Surely  if  any  such 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  the  crew  on  board  that 
must  do  it.  So,  also,  for  the  present  generation  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  has  ever  done  more  in  our  past,  nothing 
is  doing  more  at  the  present  time, to  degrade  and  cor- 
rupt the  public  life  of  Americans,  than  the  giving 
over  our  political  parties  to  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  spoils.  In  the  complete  extension  of  the 
spoils  doctrine  over  all  States,  and  thence  by  force  of 
example  and  habit  to  local  organizations  of  city  and 
county,  are  easily  to  be  seen  the  neglect  of  public 
interest,  th»  paralysis  of  government  and  the  debase- 
ment of  citizenship. 

But  the  time  is  ripe  for  improvement.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  evils  will  facilitate  their  cure.  As 
a  helpful  agency  in  the  extension  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  a  league  has  been  organized,  centering  at 


New  York,  and  aiming  to  gain  popular  support 
through  the  enrollment  of  voters  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  the  present  method  has 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the 
movement,  strengthening  public  sentiment,  and 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  reform  work  at  as  many 
points  as  possible.  These  purposes  are  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  address,  circulated  by  the 
League,  copies  of  which,  together  with  enrollment 
cards,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing, 

F.  H.  CLARK,  Local  Secretary, 

1418  Myrtle  street,  Oakland. 

[THE  CIRCULAR.] 
THE  ANTI-SPOILS  LEAGUE. 

Office,  54  William  St.,  New  York. 
DEAR  SIR  : 

It  is  believed  that  the  monrfent  is  ripe  for  the  con- 
solidation of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  govern- 
ment by  the  formation  of  a  new  and  larger  National 
League  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  spoils 
system.  It  is  desired  thoroughly  to  popularize  the 
movement,  and  to  make  it  effective  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Membership  in  the  new  League 
is  to  be  without  dues,  although  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  be  welcomed.  In  order  to  simplify  its 
working,  the  general  management  will  rest  with  the 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  yourself  join  in  the 
movement  by  signing  the  inclosed,  and  that  you 
will  exert  your  influence  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  League  ; — especially  by  obtaining  signatures 
and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Secretary.  News- 
papers may  be  willing  to  print  the  declaration,  and 
to  receive  names  of  members.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
every  community  in  the  United  States  signers  will 
be  found,  and  that  a  great  and  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  opinion  will  result. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  includes  all  those  who 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Government, 
just  as  soldiers  are  included  in  the  MILITARY  service, 
and  sailors,  etc. ,  are  included  in  the  NAVAL  service. 

There  are  probably  more  than  half  a  million  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  whole 
Country  and  its  parts. 

By  the  REFORM  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
it  is  meant  that  every  competent  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  an  equal  chance  to  enter  the  Serv- 
ice, and  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  kept  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  politicians  ;  that  in  order  to  enter 
the  Service  a  man  must  show  that  he  is  competent ; 
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that  when  he  has  entered  the  Service  he  shall  be 
kept  there  as  long  as  he  faithfully  and  efficiently 
performs  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  position  because  it  is  wanted 
for  a  party  hack  or  the  henchman  of  a  Boss  ;  that  a 
citizen  shall  be  able  to  go  freely  to  the  primary 
meeting  and  to  the  polls,  and  not  have  his  political 
action  controlled  by  a  body  of  office-holders  ;  that 
office-holders  shall  not  be  assessed  by  party  politi- 
cians for  political  purposes  ;  that  if  salaries  are  so 
large  as  to  admit  of  such  assessment,  they  should  be 
reduced. 

A  POOR  MAN  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
ABOLITION  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM,  be- 
cause he  is  not  incompetent  in  consequence  of  being 
poor,  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  chance  for  appoint- 
ment if  he  wishes  it ;  because  if  not  competent  him- 
self his  SON  OR  DAUGHTER,  educated  in  the  public 
school,  may  readily  become  so ;  because  the  spoils 
system  wastes  the  public  money,  and  the  poor  man 
pays  his  full  share  of  taxes,  in  house  rent,  and  food, 
and  clothing,  and  everything  that  he  uses ;  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  that  the 
business  of  the  Government  shall  be  honestly  man- 
aged ;  because  the  politician  who  is  trying  to  feather 
his  own  nest  is  always  the  worst  enemy  of  the  citi- 
zen, while  pretending  to  be  his  friend,  and  the 
Abolition  of  the  Spoils  System  means  the  destruction 
of  the  Boss,  whose  power  rests  on  the  distribution 
of  offices  as  spoils  ;  because  no  other  reform  is  safe 
or  can  ever  be  successfully  prosecuted  until  the 
Abolition  of  the  Spoils  System  has  been  secured. 

CARL  SCHURZ,  President. 

WILLIAM  POTTS,  Secretary. 

SILAS  W.  BURT,  Treasurer. 
[THE  ENROLLMENT  CARD.] 

THE  ANTI-SPOILS  LEAGUE. 
We  hereby  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  Spoils  System  from  the  public 
service, —  believing  that  system  to  be  unjust,  un- 
democratic, injurious  to  political  parties,  fruitful  of 
corruption,  a  burden  to  legislative  and  executive 
officers,  and  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  good  government. 

We  call  upon  all  in  authority  to  extend  to  the 
utmost  the  operation  of  the  present  reform  laws  ;  and 
by  additional  legislation,  to  carry  the  benefits  of  the 
Merit  System  to  the  farthest  practicable  limits  under 
our  national,  State,  and  municipal  governments. 

NAME 

OCCUPATION 

ADDRESS 

A  Communication. 

"WHAT^HALL   I    DO   WITH    MY    BOY?" 

UNDER  the  heading,  "  Boys  in  the  industrial 
Army,"  a  leading  daily  of  this  city  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  :  — 

"  The  fact  that  many  of  the  Industrials  who  are 


now  in  jail  at  Vacaville  are  boys,  invites  thought- 
ful consideration  as  to  the  causes  which  led  these 
misguided  youths  to  join  an  organization  hostile  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  To  what  extent  were  these 
young  fellows  the  victims  of  necessity  ?  Did  they 
become  outlaws  in  a  small  way  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  work,  or  because  they  could  find  no 
work  to  do  ?  *  *  *  The  saying  is  common,  that  it 
takes  as  much  influence  to  get  a  boy  or  girl  a  place, 
as  it  does  to  secure  a  berth  in  the  Mint  or  Custom 
House." 

That  these  are  facts,  not  exaggerations,  is  well' 
known  to  every  person  whose  occupation  renders 
him  liable  to  be  interviewed  by  parents  seeking  sit- 
uations for  their  children.  Why  this  is  so  the  writer 
above  quoted  proceeds  to  say  : — "  The  employment 
of  Chinese  to  do  the  work  that  might  be  done  by 
white  boys  and  girls,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
lack  of  employment  which  our  young  people  com- 
plain of." 

This  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
which  might  satisfy  a  shallow-brain,  sand-lot  Kear- 
neyite,  but  is  entirely  inadequate  as  a  reason  for  the 
difficulty  which  has  assumed  such  portentous  pro- 
portions. No  alien  race  could  wage  successful  war- 
fare upon  American  youth,  unaided  by  the  recreant 
fathers  of  these  same  children,  who  have  banded  to- 
gether, and  stand  with  unbroken  front,  barring  the 
way  to  honorable  toil  and  successful  manhood  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  powerful  and  prevailing  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  various  Trades 
Unions,  which  —  not  content  with  the  imposition  of 
such  burdensome  exactions  as  have  ruined  several 
promising  industries  on  this  Coast,  and  seriously 
crippled  many  more  —  have  put  a  stop  to  the  teach- 
ing of  trades  to  willing  boys  and  girls,  by  limiting  the 
number  in  each  shop,  under  threats  of  the  strike  and 
boycott. 

The  writer  is  an  employing  mechanic,  and  not  a 
week  passes  without  bringing  one  or  more  parents 
desirous  to  procure  for  their  sons  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade.  Not  long  since  a  father  came  on  this  errand 
concerning  his  son,  of  whom  he  said  :  "  He  is  a  good, 
well-disposed  boy,  who  has  been  to  school  until  he  is 
now  sixteen  years  old,  and  wants  to  go  to  work.  His 
mother  is  dead,  and  I  wish  him  to  be  employed.  I 
am  a  laboring  man,  and  cannot  see  to  him  during 
work  hours.  In  all  this  city  I  can't  find  him  a  place 
to  work.  Three  months'  loafing  in  the  streets  will 
ruin  him,  body  and  soul.  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
boy?" 

And  to  this  father's  despairing  cry  no  answer  of 
hope  could  be  given! 

No  graver  question  confronts  the  thoughtful  lover 
of  his  race  today,  on  this  American  continent,  than 
this.  Some  look  for  its  solution  in  the  establishment 
of  technical  and  labor  schools,  and  hail  the  benefac- 
tions of  a  Lick  and  a  Wilmerding  as  the  milleniat 
dawn  for  a  labor  day. 
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But  aside  from  the  fact  that  theoretical  instruction 
can  never  supply  the  place  of  practical  education  and 
daily  routine  in  the  work-shop,  how  are  the  gradu- 
ated students  from  these  schools  to  find  employment? 
The  American  apprentice  must  serve  from  four  to  five 
years  as  such,  before  he  can  claim  the  wages  of  a 
journeyman,  under  "  Union"  rules  ;  and  under  the 
"limit  rule"  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  al- 
lowed to  each  shop,  these  graduates  —  being  still 
"apprentices,"  although  never  so  skillful  —  would 
seek  for  openings  in  vain. 

As  a  grave  social  problem  this  question  deserves 
the  front  rank,  and  ought  to  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Our  society  of  Native  Sons  should  take  it  up, 
as  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  bend  all  their 
energies  towards  the  abrogation  of  these  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  restrictions  against  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  our  youth  ;  or  it  may  soon  sadly  but  truth- 
fully be  said  of  American  children, — "  It  were  better 
for  them  they  had  never  been  born." 

Brevity's  Great  Gift. 

AT  the  first,  reader,  let  us  understand  that  there 
are  many  peculiar  names  abroad,  such  as  Room, 
House,  Bridge,  and  others  ;  even  such  as  Strike- 
hammer  and  Cakebread.  Among  these,  that  of  my 
friend  Brevity  sounds  well.  And  as  I  knew  him, 
the  name  was  appropriate  ;  for  Brevity  was  brief, 
short  in  stature,  in  manners  short,  to  most  men  ; 
and  at  the  first,  short  in  purse.  And  he  was  always 
short  in  language — not  of  it,  but  in  it. 

Using  them  as  if  he  paid  taxes  upon  them,  or  rent 
for  them,  his  words  were  few.  Brevity  was  no 
gusher  :  it  takes  words  to  gush.  For  that  reason — 
were  there  no  other — he  did  not,  or  would  not, 
swear. 

Hearing  a  stammerer  vainly  trying  to  voca  ze  or 
articulate,  he  would  cry  out  as  if  in  pain  at  the  in- 
discriminate spilling  of  consonants  and  vowels. 
Speech  not  required  was  to  him  lost  speech  —  let- 
ters wasted. 

Speaking  of  Brevity's  great  gift,  quite  a  gift  in 
itself  was  the  name.  Entering  an  editor's  sanctum 
to  apply  for  a  position  as  reporter,  upon  giving  his 
name  the  astonished  editor  asked  :  "  Do  I  under- 
stand you,  sir,  to  say  that  Brevity  is  your  name?" 
The  applicant  assuring  him  that  Brevity  certainly 
was  the  name  given,  said  the  editor  :  "It  is  enough; 
your  salary  shall  be  twenty  dollars  per  week,  and 
you  are  to  enter  upon  your  duties  at  once." 

What  Phinehas  T.  Schermerhorn  or  Ebenezer 
Oliver  Clinkenbeard  possibly  could  not  have  ob- 
tained upon  application,  Brevity,  by  the  influence 
or  euphoniousness  of  his  name,  did  get.  As  a  re- 
porter, however,  he  was  an  inexpressible  failure. 
A  finished  skeleton  of  facts  he  would  produce,  but 
no  more,  and  if  ever  he  got  in  a  scoop  it  was  sure  to 
be  a  toy. 

Set  to  condensing  manuscripts,  he  parboiled, boiled, 


and  reboiled,  until  the  authors  of  them  could  by  no 
possible  means  have  again  known  their  own.  He 
was  the  abbreviator  par  excellence,  but  really  too 
good  ;  for  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  he  was 
again  holding  down  the  pavement  in  Bohemia. 

Hush  !  Breathe  softly,  dear  reader,  while  I  say 
that  an  inspiration  came  to  Brevity  :  to  embrace  au- 
thorship. And  inspiration  upon  inspiration,  the 
short-story,  French  form.  Strange  to  relate,  in  this 
Brevity  made  the  great  hit  of  his  career,  and  too, 
by  his  very  aptitude  or  adaptability  for  the  work 
chosen. 

De  Maupassant's  short  forms  were  nowhere  in  com- 
parison. Even  pastels  and  storiettes  were  bulky  be- 
side his.  Thirty  of  Brevity's  words  had  as  much 
vigor  and  meaning  as  an  hundred  of  De  Maupas- 
sant's. When  I  say  that  publishers  and  book-dealers 
became  furious  in  their  demands  for  his  work,  con- 
sider the  saving  of  ink,  paper,  help,  wear  of  machin- 
ery, and  shelf-room  even,  and  the  reason  is  evident. 
Brevity  became  the  rage,  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  the 
idol  of  the  period  ;  and  dudes  and  dillettantes  took 
his  — what  shall  I  call  them  ?  not  stories  nor  sketch- 
es, but  shreds,  to  the  seaside  or  to  the  mountains 
with  them,  there  to  extract,  by  the  powers  of  apt  and 
expansive  imagination,  the  ten  thousand  varied 
meanings  which  clustered  about  his  every  letter  and 
syllable. 

And  the  more  Brevity's  manuscripts  were  in  de- 
mand, the  more  his  work  sold,  the  harder  and  more 
constant  was  his  toil. 

Then  Byron,  who  awoke  with  his  Childe  to  find 
himself  famous,  was  not  a  circumstance  in  compari- 
son with  Brevity.  Brevity's  photos,  taken  at  differ- 
ent periods,  from  the  time  when  he  was  one  month 
and  five  days  old  to  the  time  when  he  was  thirty-two 
years,  sixteen  days  and  five  hours  old,  were  copied 
and  sold  everywhere ;  gilt,  mahogany,  walnut, 
leather,  and  shell,  and  Kensington  art,  even,  framed 
them  about. 

His  great  work  :  "  Pennings  "  —  its  first  edition  of 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  was  contracted  for  in 
advance  ;  its  second  lasted  but  five  days^  after  reach- 
ing the  public  ;  and  its  third  was  swept  in  by  the 
hungry  horde  in  just  three  days,  thirteen  hours,  and 
thirty-eight  minutes  by  the  watch.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  Brevity's  work  was  as  the  five  oceans  in 
a  saucer  ;  for,  with  sprightly  and  ample  imagination, 
the  reader  could  see  (elaborating  the  comparison) 
the  cables  underneath,  the  ships  riding  the  waves, 
the  sailors  on  board  the  vessels,  and  the  storms  vex- 
ing the  vast  surface  into  foam. 

Brevity  is  — and  I  am  just  in  from  a  visit  to  his 
rooms ;  and  what  do  you  suppose  reader,  I  found 
there?  —  Really?  Nothing  less  than  a  Ms.  three- 
decker  novel. 

Astonished,  I  exclaimed  at  sight  of  it,  "  Why, 
Brevity  !  "  all  the  while  eying  the  work  much  as  a 
woman  would  a  toad  or  a  spider. 

"  Let  me  tell  you, "said  Brevity,  with  a  warning 
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finger  in  the  air  as  he  approached  within  whispering 
range,  (his  announcement  too  momentuous  to  voice 
audibly,)  "  I  am  not  so  brief  as  I  look,  as  my  name 
indicates,  as  my  writings  hitherto  have  revealed  me 
to  be.  I  got  a  pointer  on  my  uncle's  farm  when  a 
boy.  Uncle  would  sheep-farm,  then  suddenly  he 
would  plow  and  sow,  then  again  as  suddenly  '  t  was 
colts  or  horned  cattle  ;  or  back  again  to  sheep.  And 


I  overheard  him  say  to  a  friend  :  '  Ef  ye  warnt  a 
good  bank  account,  ye  must  feel  the  commercial 
pulse,  the  pulse  of  trade,  an '  kalkilate  when  to 
change  ;  'deed,  ye  must.'" 

Brevity's  great  gift? — Likely  it  is  the  hint  of 
shrewdness  his  uncle  gave  him  about  knowing  when 
to  change  ;  yet  we  will  reserve  judgment,  and  await 
the  outcome  of  his  three-decker  novel. 

Duane  Morley. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Hittell's  History  of  the  Mental  Growth  of 
Mankind. 1 

THIS  work  would  be  entitled  more  appropriately, 
"  A  History  of  the  World  in  Ancient  Times."  For, 
in  effect,  it  affords  us  something  far  above  a  simple 
intellectual  diversion.  It  has  been  said  that  Plu- 
tarch refers  to  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors 
in  his  various  volumes,  whose  works  he  had  read 
and  quoted.  But  Mr.  Hittell  must  have  perused 
with  careful  and  methodical  accuracy  the  writings  of 
more  than  twice  this  number  of  authors,  and  from 
many  of  them  culled  flowers  to  be  bound  into  the 
everlasting  bouquet  that  he  offers  to  our  mental  de- 
lectation. In  turn  he  presents  each  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  gives  clearly,  though  in  a  manner 
somewhat  too  dry  and  terse,  a  rapid  resume  of  their 
laws,  customs,  religions,  and  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual life.  For  the  savages  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  and  Arctic  latitudes,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
civilized  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  he  displays  equal 
erudition  and  makes  equally  just  deductions.  The 
volumes  are  not  profound  nor  especially  convincing 
in  many  of  the  author's  conclusions,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  recondite  and  interesting.  And  yet 
that  interest  is  of  such  a  character  as  one  finds  in  an 
encyclopedia  rather  than  in  a  romance.  Some  of 
the  historical  statements  are  not  verities  ;  for  though 
Mr.  Hittell  quotes  his  author,  yet  "  must  good  rea- 
sons give  way  to  better  ones,"  and  one  obscure 
writer  as  in  his  statement  of  the  career  of  the  Gracchi 
cannot  be  upheld  against  standard  historians  after 
whom  history  has  taken  a  different  averment.  He 
is  coldly  logical,  and  indeed  scientifically  didactic 
in  his  diagnosis  of  the  various  religions,  especially 
Christianity.  One  can  readily  observe  that  the 
author's  love  for  concrete  truth  has  carried  him  be- 
yond those  boundaries  imposed  by  Christ  upon  his 
believers. 

1 A  History  of  the  Mental  Growth  of  Mankind  in 
Ancient  Times.  Vols.  4.  By  John  S.  Hittell.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company  :  New  York  :  1893. 


It  is  said  that  a  French  nobleman  early  in  this 
century  wrote  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
consisting  entirely  of  quotations  from  ancient  and 
classic  Latin  authors.  We  should  fancy  that  even 
this  enormous  labor  did  not  exceed  the  time  and  toil 
of  Mr.  Hittell  in  the  preparation  of  his  contribution 
to  the  world's  library.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
bestow  more  attention  upon  his  style,  and  while  not 
asking  more  diffuseness,  we  should  have  remembered 
it  still  more  kindly  if  it  were  not  so  deadly  monot 
nous, —  if  it  possessed  some  sprightliness  in  the  ; 
tences.  But,  all  in  all,  the  volumes  are  a  remarkabl 
example  of  study  and  application,  and  will  rank, 
students,  among  reliable  and  faithful  text  books  o  i 
history. 

The  Book  of  the  Fair." 

PARTS  Nine  and  Ten  of  the  great  Book  of  the  Fair 
must  delight  the  farmer's  heart ;  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  half  a  chapter  that  finishes  up  the  wot 
ders  of  the  Palace  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  half 
chapter  that  opens  the  marvels  of  the  Electricity 
Building,  it  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
Agricultural  Building.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty  half-tone  illustrations,  not  counting  eight  full- 
page  ones  on  this  section  alone.  Every  State  from 
little  Rhode  Island  to  great  Texas  has  been  done  full 
justice,  both  in  description,  text,  and  illustrations  ; 
while  the  foreign  nations  from  Johore,  the  smallest 
of  them  all,  to  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  not 
been  slighted  or  overlooked  in  any  particular.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

One  is  almost  as  much  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
work,care,and  expense.taken  with  this  great  souvenir 
of  the  Exposition,  as  one  is  at  the  Exposition  itself. 
There  are  fifteen  numbers  yet  to  come  of  the  popular 
edition  to  complete  the  thousand  pages  promised, 
and  the  reader  that  has  followed  its  course  from  the 

2The  Book  of  the  Fair,  Parts  IX-X.  By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  The  History  Company :  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago  :  1894. 
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moment  it  began  with  the  introductory  history  on  the 
Fairs  of  the  past  and  the  evolution  of  the  Exposition, 
down  to  the  tenth  number,  cannot  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  poring  over  the  brilliant  pages  of  some 
illustrated  volume  of  romance.  The  author  was  wise 
in  not  trying  to  force  his  great  book  on  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  moment  the  gates  of  the  White  City 
closed.  He  has  rather  waited  until  all  the  lesser 
works  and  newspaper  souvenir  publications  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  before  offering  his  work  to  those 
vho  may  wish  to  possess  a  memorial  that  does  not 
shame  their  most  gilded  recollections  of  the  Fair. 

Crawford's  Katharine  Lauderdale. 

THE  author  of  Mr.  Isaacs,  Saracinesca,  and 
Zoroaster,  continues  to  turn  out  a  novel  a  month 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  The  more  he 
writes  the  thinner  he  gets.  In  the  entire  two  vol- 
umes of  his  latest — Katharine  Lauderdale — there 
are  several  good  passages  and  one  or  two  interesting 
episodes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  as  common- 
place as  the  record  of  any  five  days  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  "  Four  Hundred."  The 
reader  that  makes  it  a  point  to  attempt  everything 
Mr.  Crawford  writes,  regardless  of  its  merit,  is  ad- 
vised to  skip  through  the  first  volume  and  half  of 
the  second.  A  hazy  idea  of  this  part  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  one  appreciate,  and  to  a  mild  extent 
enjoy,  the  last  half  of  the  last  volume,  which  is  a 
minute  account  of  a  tipsy  fit  of  the  hero  on  his  wed- 
ding day.  This  "  naughty"  hero,  John  Ralston,  is 
interesting  as  a  study  in  conscience, — he  cannot  tell 
a  lie,  but  he  does  not  scruple  to  sink  his  mother's 
income  in  Manhattan  cocktails  at  the  club.  The 
heroine,  Katharine  Lauderdale,  of  the  great  house 
of  the  Lauderdales  of  New  York,  is  a  neurotic 
female,  who  is  bound  to  get  married  in  spite  of  papa 
and  mamma  Lauderdale.  She  has  a  secret  marriage 
with  the  said  John  Ralston  against  John's  will. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  chronicle  of  five  days 
we  are  referred  to  a  volume  that  may  be  expected  in 
another  month  relating  how  the  secret  marriage  de- 
veloped and  how  the  Four  Hundred  took  it. 

One  goes  all  through  the  book  expecting  some- 
thing to  happen.  Nothing  ever  does  happen,  except 
the  promise  that  the  exciting  narrative  will  be 
"continued  in  our  next." 

Mr.  Crawford  should  take  a  vacation, — go  back 
to  India,  Italy,  Timbuctoo,  anywhere, — hibernate 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  charm  the  world  with  an- 
other Mr.  Isaacs  or  its  continuation. 

Jack  Hamlin  Redivivus.3 

BRET  HARTE'S  latest  book  of  short  stories  —  and 
he  publishes  only  short  stories  now  —  is  not  marred 

1Katharine  Lauderdale.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Two  volumes.  Macmillan  &  Co.  New  York  and 
London :  1894. 

2  A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Bret  Harte.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 
1894. 


by  any  of  the  singular  slips  as  to  California  places 
and  local  color  that  have  crept  into  many  of  his  later 
tales.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  first  story,  the 
name-story,  that  the  Pacific  critic  is  disposed  to  look 
upon  this  volume  with  gentle  eye.  Convinced  though 
we  may  be  that  the  prototype  of  Jack  Hamlin  was 
far  other  than  the  romantic  figure  Mr.  Harte  has 
made  of  him,  Jack  Hamlin  is  still  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  In  his  present  appearance  the  irresistible 
gambler  is  no  whit  the  worse  for  the  years  that  ought 
to  have  given  him  discretion.  He  is  still  swift  in 
action  as  in  thought,  swayed  by  strange  whims,  ready 
to  intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  and  yet  gravely 
solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  a  foolish  school-girl 
who  has  almost  compromised  herself  when  he  first 
meets  her.  No  sense  of  the  unreality  of  Jack  Ham- 
lin haunts  the  reader, —  that  is  a  matter  of  cold  after- 
reasoning.  While  he  reads  the  magic  of  the  master, 
weaves  itself  about  him,  and  unresistingly  he  follows 
the  magician's  will,  accepts  as  true  that  which  never 
was,  and  admires  that  which  is  really  not  admirable. 
For  Bret  Harte's  skill  as  a  wielder  of  language  suffers 
no  loss  with  time,  and  we  who  have  many  times  felt 
its  power  all  the  more  readily  yield  to  its  hypnotizing 
spell. 

Almost  as  good  as  the  first  story  is  its  successor, 
"An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras."  Gentlemanly  gam- 
blers have  gone  to  their  own  place  out  of  the  ken  of 
the  ordinary  Californian, —  this  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Midwinter  Fair  authorities, —  but  the  man  that  holds 
up  stages  still  figures  in  the  daily  press.  There  are  still 
men  in  the  Sierra  and  Coast  mountains  (there  are 
two  or  three  that  drive  from  the  one  town  of  Ukiah) 
who  can  handle  a  stage-load  of  passengers  by  a  genial 
autocratic  manner,  with  as  much  ease  as  they  twirl 
the  silk  around  the  nigh  leader's  left  ear, —  even  as 
well  as  could  Yuba  Bill  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

But  the  Ingenue  herself, —  are  there  any  more  like 
her?  That  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  even  doubtful  if 
there  ever  did  exist  any  real  prototype  of  the  Bret 
Harte  woman.  Perhaps  our  modern  Eva  Evanses 
come  as  near  to  the  Ingenue  as  any  woman  that  Mr. 
Harte  ever  saw,  —  except  in  his  mind's  eye. 

The  remaining  four  stories  average  well  up  with 
those  in  any  of  Mr.  Harte's  later  books.  Each  leaves 
a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  as  a  complete  pictr 
ure,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  say  for  the  modern 
short  story. 

The  Raiders.  3 

THE  lovers  of  dialect  may  enjoy  Mr.  Crockett's 
last  novel,  but  it  is  dialect  with  a  vengeance, — a  dia- 
lect that  is  as  good  as  the  puzzle  column  in  a  chil- 
dren's magazine,  or  a  problem  in  analytics.  For 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  the  reader,  if  he 
does  not  faint  by  the  wayside,  wades  through  a  mass 
of  Scotch  brogue  that  is  almost  as  unintelligible  as 
Sanskrit.  The  story,  which  the  author  announces  as 
"being  some  passages  in  the  life  of  John  Faa,  Lord 

8  The  Raiders.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Macmillan  &  Co. : 
New  York  and  London :  1894. 
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and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  is  rather  the  narration  of 
a  series  of  wild  raids  and  murders  by  the  outlaws  and 
smugglers  of  the  Scottish  coast  in  the  year  17—,  as 
told  by  one  Patrick  Heron,  of  Galloway,  in  English 
"as  she  was  spoke  "  at  that  time. 

A  few  excerpts  from  this  remarkable  book  may 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  lover  of  dialect  stories  :  — 

"  The  teuch  tow-rape  an'  the  weary  wuddy  hae 
gotten  ye  at  the  hinder  ends." 

"  He  had  a  voice  like  a  wean  I  yince  kenned." 

"  So  I  gaed  back  a  kennin',  an'  gied  a  bit  hoast  i 
my  throat  and  syne  cam'  ben." 

Sweet  May  Mischief,  the  only  daughter  of  the  old 
Scotch  freebooter,  Maxwell,  is  the  one  character 
that  appeals  to  the  uninitiated  novel  reader.  Her 
fiery  little  temper,  tender  womanly  actions,  brave, 
sweet  spirit,  and  coy  love-making,  form  a  bright  pic- 
ture that  stands  out  all  the  stronger  for  its  setting  of 
uncouth  phrases  and  tiresome  twaddle. 

The  Holy  Cross.1 

THE  eleven  little  tales  collected  under  the  title  of 
The  Holy  Cross  are  a  charming  reminder  that  all 
the  stories  have  not  been  told.  They  are  filled  with 
the  quaint  sweetness  which  endears  Eugene  Field  to 
thousands  of  readers.  His  story  of  the  Holy  Cross 
attaches  a  new  and  strange  interest  to  the  world- 
renowned  Colorado  mountain  that  bears  the  snowy 
simulacrum  on  its  bleak  sides.  It  is  the  weird,  ever 
interesting  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  retold  in  a 
new  setting.  The  old  myth  becomes  interesting 
once  more,  and  the  symbolic  mountain  surrounded 
by  a  new  glamor  ;  for  underneath  its  sacred  emblem 
the  outcast  and  pariah  finds  rest  at  last  after  his  cen- 
turies of  wandering  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
As  the  Lord  placed  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  as  a  sign 
that  there  should  be  no  more  floods,  so  he  placed  a 
cross  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  to  mark  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  man  that  reviled  him  on  his  way 
to  Calvary. 

"White  and  majestic  it  lies  where  God's  hands 
have  placed  it,  and  its  mighty  arms  stretch  forth  as 
in  a  benediction  upon  the  fleeting  dust  beneath." 

*The  Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales.  By  Eugene 
Field:  Stone  &  Kimball.  Cambridge  and  Chicago. 
1893. 


"  The  Rose  and  the  Thrush,"  "The  Seal  Wife," 
and  "  Mistress  Merciless,"  are  children's  stories  that 
only  grown-up  children  can  really  understand,  while 
"Methuselah"  and  "Daniel  and  the  Devil"  are 
filled  with  a  quiet,  genial  humor  that  brings  a  laugh 
close  on  the  tears  that  came  with  "  The  Touch  in 
the  Heart."  Tears  and  smiles,  Mother  Goose 
and  philosophy,  mingle  in  such  charming  abandon 
that  if  one  tries  to  read  the  little  book  from  cover  to 
cover  in  one  sitting  he  will  find  himself  fairly  bewil- 
dered by  the  versatility  of  its  author.  Each  story  is 
so  delicate,  so  evanescent,  that  its  reading  is  its  only 
true  review. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FAIR 

BY  HUBERT  HOWE   BANCROFT 

HE  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  world's  history.  It  stands  as  a  mile-stone  of 
progress,  a  delineation  of  what  man  can  do  at  his 
best,  a  picture  of  civilization  at  the  close  of  the 
1 9th  century.  As  such,  this  grand  display  of  the 
nations  will  be  studied  with  ever  increasing  interest 
as  the  years  go  by.  But  how  can  the  Exposition 
of  1893  be  studied,  when  already  the  exhibits  are  removed  and 
the  White  City  is  being  razed  to  the  ground?  It  is  a  little 
remarkable 
that,  notwith- 
standing all 
that  has  been 
written  and 
printed  on  the 
subject,  there 
remains  to- 
day but  one 
source  of  full, 
complete,  and 
correct  infor- 
mation. We 


would  emphasize  this  statement,  and 

challenge  dispute,    that    not  only  in 

The   Book   of  the  Fair  alone  is 

justice    done    to  the  display,   but  it 

is  the  only  work  extant  that  pretends 

to  reproduce  in  print  and  pictures  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
preserve  and  present  the  same  in  all  its  beauty 
and  entirety. 

What  is  The  Book  of  the  Fair?  It  is 
a  work  comprising  1,000  imperial  folio  pages, 
printed  on  the  finest  enamelled  paper,  and  issued 
in  25  parts,  of  40  pages  each,  at  $i  a  part. 
For  its  accomplishment,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  establish  in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  new  and 
special  manufactory,  putting  in  a  half-tone  plant 
which  could  make  finer  plates  than  any  in  the 
United  States.  Gathered  at  the  editorial  and 
publication  offices  were  artists,  sketchers,  etchers, 
photographers,  and 
engravers,  the  very 
best  that  could  be 
obtained  from  every 
quarter.  The  re- 
sult was  a  book 
superior  to  any 
which  had  ever  be- 
fore been  made. 
The  text  is  by 

Hubert  H.   Bancroft,   and  is  pronounced  perfect, 
both  as  to  scope  and  diction. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  work.      There  are  some 
2,500    superb    pictures,   many    a   full  page    in 
size.     A  chapter  on    Fairs  of   the    Past,  illus- 
trated   by  typical   groups    of    various    times    and 
places,   and    world's    fairs,    from    the  London 
Crystal  Palace   of    1851,    to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position   of    1889,     is   followed    by  a    brief 


sketch  of  Chicago  as  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Exposition; 
after  which  comes  the  Evolution  of  the  Exposition,  with 
accounts  of  site,  plan,  artificers  and  organization;  treated  in  the 
most  generous  spirit  and  entertaining  manner.  Then  come 
grounds  and  surroundings;  buildings,  exterior  and  interior;  in  a 
word,  the  Fair  itself,  of  which  of  course  the  great  body  of  the 
book  is  made  up,  much  space  and  special  attention  being  given 
to  Exhibits  and  Exhibitors. 

The  work  presents  all  the  Features  of  the  Fair,  artistic 
and  industrial — paintings  and  statuary,  and  the  marvellous  con- 
tents of  the  halls  of  Manufactures,  Electricity,  Transportation, 
Machinery,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Forestry,  and  Fish- 
eries, besides  valuable  information  as  to 
the  industries  and  sciences  there  ex- 
emplified. The  pages  are  filled  with 
Scenes  of  Beauty  and  Utility,  such 
as  the  fern  mountain  under  the  r 
great  dome,  the  room  in  King 
Ludwig's  palace,  the  elec- 
tric tower  of  light,  the 
picturesque  street  in 
Cairo,  the  queen  of 
England's  tapestry, 
the  French  pavilion, 
the  Dahomey  village, 
the  battle-ship,  the 


x  Turkish  minaret, 

*•        \          tower    and    mosque, 
^  I  I 

and  ten  thousand 

more.  Finally  there  \ 
are  the  chapters  on 
state  and  foreign! 
exhibits  as  contained 
in  separate  build- i 
ings;  on  the  Midway; 
plaisance;  on  congresses,  incidents,  awards,  and  results;  all  these 
presenting  the  picture  of  the  Fair  as  never  before  it  was  presented 
and  never  again  can  be;  for  now  the  time  is  past  when  another 
publication  might  have  been  prepared  on  such  an  elaborate  scale.! 
Yet,  elaborate  as  it  is,  the  reader  of  The  Book  of  the  Fail 
cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  he  is  poring  over  the  brilliai 
pages  of  some  illustrated  volume  of  romance. 

To   the    entertainment    and    instruction    of    the    people  of    all 
ages  and  places  this    book 
is  as 
tion, 

best  efforts  of  mankind. 
Further,  the  Exhibition  is 
but  for  a  moment,  while 
the  Book  is  for  all  time, 
and  should  be  in  every 
household. 

There  is  in  course  of   publication  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
The  Book  of  the  Fair,  large  margin,  with  100  original  etch- 
ings,  photogravures,  and  colored  reproductions  of  water  colors 
and    oil    paintings  of    World's  Fair   scenes  by  world-renowned 
artists,    particulars    concerning    which    will    be    furnished 
application. 

THE  HISTORY  COMPANY, 

History  Building,  723  flarket  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


the    Fair  to   civiliza- 
a    summary    of    the 


A  Cry  in  the  Night 


A   Mother  Wakes  to    Find   Her 
Little  One  Strangling. 

SHE    SAVES    ITS    LIFE    BY    THE 
PROMPT   USE    OF 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


The  following  is  but  one  of  many  testimonials, 
•/showing  the  great  value  of  this  emergency  med- 
icine:   "One  of  my  children  had  Croup.    The 
case  was  attended  by  our  physician,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  well  under  control.    One  night 
.  <-~"~  I  was  startled  by  the  child's  hard  breathing,  and 

on  going  to  It  fonnd  it  strangling.  It  had  nearly  ceased  to  breathe.  Realizing  that  the 
child's  alarming  condition  had  become  possible  in  spite  of  the  medicines  given,  I 
reasoned  that  such  remedies  would  be  of  no  avail.  Having  part  of  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave  the  child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 
anxiously  awaited  results.  From  the  moment  the  Pectoral  was  given,  the  child's 
breathing  grew  easier,  and,  in  a  short  time,  she  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing 
naturally.  The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  her  life."— C.  J.  WOOLDRIDGE,  Wortham,  Tex. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Prompt  to  Act,   Sure  to  Cure 


TEAT=TE 

^Luxury 

AT 

Home 
Abroad, 


And  grateful  to 
the  Invalid. 


Supersedes  the 

conventional 

Tea  Ball 


Your  Jeiveler  v 
HA.  S  or    c an 
FROCJIRE 
them  for  you. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


FIT 

^^^^-—^^^^ 

STYLE 

COMFORT 

DURABILITY 


women  are  to  day 
wearing  Dr.Warner's 
Coraline  Corsets. 
Are  you  ? 

Warner  Bros    Aakers    New  York  4  Chrcago 


When  you  •"rite,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


PEARUNE 


WASHING 

COMPOUND 

THE  GREAT  INVENTION 

Fan  SAViNoToiL  8,  EXPENSE 
WITHOUT  IMJUKT  To  THE 

Tcxru RE,  COLOR  OR  HANDS. 

NEW 'YORK 


It  bristles  with 


good  points. 


•   And  the  minute  they  spy  dirt  they 
rise  up  and  go  for  it.     No  matter 
what    it's  on — linen,  laces,  silk, 
woolens,    flannel,    marble,    china, 
glass,  wood,  metal,  or  your  own 
person,  Pearline  will  get  the  dirt 
off  with  the  least  trouble  and  labor. 
It  saves  that  ruinous  wear  and 
tear   that   comes    from    rubbing. 
But  there's  another  point  to  think 
about,  more  important  still : 

Pearline  is  absolutely  harm- 
less to  any  washable  substance  or  fabric. 

Peddlers  and'  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you. 
"this  is  as  good  as"  or  "the  same  as  Pearline."  IT'S 
FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled;  if  your  grocer  sends 


you  an  imitation,  be  honest — send  it  back. 
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When  you  wriie,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 
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FOR  CHILDREN 

WHILE  CUTTINGJTHEIR  TEETH  • 

An  Old  and. 

Well-  Tried  Remedy.  \ 

FoROVER  FIFTY  YEARS  | 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by  i 
MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  = 
WHILE   TEETHING,  with    PERFECT   SUC- 
CESS.   IT   SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN  ;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  Is  the  best   remedy  for  DIAR- 
RHCEA.    Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of 
the  world.    Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  Soothing  Syi-up,and  takeno  other. 
Twenty-five  Cents  a  Bottle. 


I  STEEDMAK'S  SOOTHING  POWDERS. 

jro  prevent  tits  and  convulsions  during  teeth- 
»,  mothers  should  always  have  on  hand 
P<?dman's  Soothing  Powders. 

Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

JDNSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

•For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

(fice,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  i  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


Breakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,'  SOLE  AGENTS 


For    Barbers,     Bakers,     Boot- 
blacks,  Bath-houses,   Billiard 
Tables,    Brewers,    Bookbind, 
ers,   Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,        Paper-Hangers- 
ers,    Painters,    Shoe    Factories,    Stablemen,    Tar- 
:rs,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.     BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
Brush    Manufacturers,    609   Sacramento    Street. 


The  Highest  Medal 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893, 
Awarded  to  the 

Munson 
Typewriter 

No.l.i! 


I 


The  most  elastic  and 
easy  touch. 


^o 

$ 


MUNSON   NO.  I. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

STANDARD   MACHINE. 
Absolute  Alignment.     Interchangeable  Type-wheel. 
Write  any  language. 
Impossible  to  tell  you   the 
whole  story  here.     Send  us  your  address  for  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  and  particulars. 

THE  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

162  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Perfect  Work. 


SHORTHAND 


You  can  write  sentences  in  an 
hour   by  the  celebrated   non- 
shading,    non-position,    connective    vowel    PERNIN    method.  • 
Read  like  print;  great  brevity.    Lessons  by  MAIL.  Trial  Free. 
Write    H.  M.  PERN  IN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DUEBER. 

SOLID  SILVERINE 
WARRANTED. 

Full  gents  size,  made  strong 
and  heavy,    and  guaranteed 
to  wear  a  lifetime;  movement! 
rranted  5  years.     Stem- 
ind    and   stem-set,    bal- 
ance jeweled  top     and 
bottom,  finely  temper- 
ed   main    and    hair 
ipring,   hard  enam- 
eleddial.    Send  us 
your   address  and 
we  will  ship   this 
watch  by  express 

with  -written 
guarantee, 

and  allow  you  to 
fully  examine  it, 
and    if   you    are 
s  a  t  Isfi  ed     the 
watch    is    well 
worth  the  money, 
pay   the    express 
agent     $3.45  and 
express     charges 
and     it  Is   yours: 
otherwise  you 
pay  nothing  and 
the   watch  will  be 
.-eturned  at  our  ex- 
pense.    If  you  send 
cash  in  full  with  order 
we  will  give  a  suitabel 

,       e  s  t  chain,   f  r  e  e. 

Prices  always  the  lowest. 

'i,    Wholesale  watches  and 
E.  Madison  St..  Chicago,  111. 


P  O  CT  IT     Brochure  on  the  Phytolacca  Berry  treatment 

I      it   t  t    of  obesity,  now  attracting  so  much  attention, 

Good  news  for  fat  people.     Send  address  for  it  to 

BOERICKE  &  TAFEL,  10H  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Business  established  in  1835. 


The  Self=Acting  Check=Rein . . . 

Is  operated  by  the  driver  from  his 
seat  in  the  vehicle. 

No  Climbing  Out  and  In. 

The  horse,  or  team,  can  be  in- 
stantly unreined,  and  as  quickly 
reined  up  again,  by  a  motion  of 
the  hand. 

A  lady  or  child  can  use  it. 

Nn  fnmnliratpH    Dine   nr  ^frans  •    put  on  in  ten  minutes  with  a  screw-driver  by  anyone.    Improves 
no  Complicated    UlpS   Of  MrapS,    £ppeanmce  and  wiu  outwear  any  other  part  of  harness. 

EVERY  USER  DELIGHTED.  Complete  Rein,  to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

4SrTwoa?eeaim.necessaryfor    *     The  Automatic  Check=Rein  Co.,  {£roton> 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


If  you  need 

Printing 

Paper  Ruling 

Book  Binding 

You  will  be 

Well  served 

By  the 

Bacon  Printing  Company 

508  Clay  Street,  S.  F. 


They  Print  the  "  Overland." 


World's  Parliament  Religions 

By  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  BAR- 
ROWS, in  two  volumes  of  800 
pages  each,  230  illustrations. 
Silk  Cloth  Binding,  ?6.oo;  Ameri- 
can Morocco,  $9.00;  Full  Turkey 
Morocco  Gilt,  $12.00.  "  All  other 
publications  are  unauthorized, 
u  n  o  ffi  c  i  a  1 ,  inaccurate,  incom- 
plete and  misleading,  H.  H. 
Higgenbotham."  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town. 

THE  KING  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  MARKET  Si 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 

ELECTROS 

Of  the  Beautiful      . 
Illustrations  in  the 
Overland  Monthly 
be  Bought  or  Rented 
at  moderate  rates. 


ARE  YOU    USING   WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG   FOOD    FOR    POULTRY? 


SEEDS 


/•Alfalfa  Grass 

Clover,  Vegetable,- 
|  Fruit  and  Every 
V.        Variety  of  Seeds. 


IF   NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Every  Druggist     J3.  F.WELLINGTON 

-  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


Guns  ^  Hunters'  Equipments. 

GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 

By  the  mouth,  week  or  day. 


OHO.    W 


525  Kearny  Street, 


Sun  Francisco. 


R.  J.  WATERS, 

Commercial  Photooraplier, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING,  DEVELOPING, 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS, 

RETOUCHING,  TRANSPARENCIES, 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

VIEW  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Kodak  Developing,  Printing,  Reloading, 

SUTTER  STREET, 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  Co; 

FISCHBECK    &    GLOOXZ, 

Office,  No.  SO 7  Sacramento  Street 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QTJEEISr    LILY 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  withou 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  li 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  ag 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

/^•BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.^ 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


UlRTSHQBNS 


SELF-ACTINIA 

SHADERQLLER^3 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


OK 

LABEL 

AND  OKT 

THEGENUINE 


r    MANGLES 

3      For   Household   Use. 
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P 


C.  JOHNSON,   O 

RACINE,   WIS.  7* 


43  YEARS 
IBEFORETHE 

PUBLIC. 


Moderate  Prices. 


TEEMS 
SEASONABLE. 

Every  Instru- 
ment Fully 
Warranted. 


Catalogues  Free 


PIANO  GO,,  92  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK, 


ADIES 


Mail  2C.  stamp  for  sealed  instruction 
how  to  enlarge  your  bust  5  inches,  by 
using  "Emma"  Bust  Developer. 
Guaranteed.  24  page  illustrated  cata- 
ue  for  6  cents.  Address  EMMA  TOILET  BAZAR,  228 
smont  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.  Mention  this  magazine. 

Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  Schoo.. 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON.  Pub.Chicago.Ill. 


For  fZ  two-cent  stamps  we  will  send  you 
%3?"\J  a  brilliant  Gem  of   unusual    color 
and  a  copy  of  "  The  Great  Divide."  provided 
you  write  you  saw  this  in  the  OVERLAND. 
Address,  "The Great  Divide," Denver, Colo. 


ORLD'S 


Four  cents  sent  to  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  secure  Portfolio 
No.  i  of  the  Magic  City,  containing  16 
large  photographic  views  of  the  World's 
Fair,  in  royal  blue,  and  the  ico-page  Il- 
lustrated Store  Book. 


. SYKES 


cured  himself  in  1870.  The  reme- 
dies have  cured  thousands  since, 
and  might  cure  you  of  Catarrh. 
Send  for  free  book,  "  Common- 

ise  Talk. "  Pkge  (for  one  pint)  per  mail,  iftl.OO.  Act  to- 
and  save  suffering. 

,  Sykes  Sure  Cure  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


•  •I  II++I  •  II  I  I  •  II  II  •  I  III  •  •••• 


For  All 
Stockings 

worn  by  ladies  and  children 

there  is   only  one 
hose  supporter  which 
cannot   cut   the 
stocking.  All 
genuine 
WARREN 


HOSE   SUP- 
PORTERS are 
made  with  Warren 
Fasteners    with 
Rounded    Rib    on 
Holding  Edges — all 
other  supporters  must 
cut  the  stocking.    For 
sale  everywhere. 

Made  by  George  Frost  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 


I  I  I  II  I  II  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  Illlll  M  II  I 


IMPROVED 

DEWEY  ACME 

CORSET  AND  DRESS 

PROTECTOR. 

A  complete  garment  worn  un 
der  the  corset  or  flannels,  pro* 
tecting  the  clothing  from  per. 
spiration.  Cheaper  than  dress 
shields,  one  pair  doing  the 
work  of  six. 

Bust  measure  28-33,   $  .80 

Bust  measure  34-39,     1.00 

Bust  measure  40-46,     1.25 

M.  DEWEY,  Manufacturer, 

1397  W.F.Monroe  St.,Chicago 

I      hend  money    by    P.  O.  Order. 

Agents  wanted;  catalogue  free. 


XlA 
YrTp 


MYiv^rdlWIFF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 

IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

.  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
•  proved  High  Arm  Singer  sewing  machine 
i  finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
nd  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
I  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cjrlin- 
'  der  Shuttle,  Self.Seltlng  Needle  and  a  complete 
»set  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any  where  on 
30  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. BUT  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
rnrr  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  lame  free 
I*  Ktt  catalogue,  testimonials  anii  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  WatishAvo.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


CRITERION  LANTERN,  S£AurftW£ 

Electric  Lamp  and  Optical  Bench, 

with  Polari- 
scope.  Optical 
Bench,  Inter- 
changeable 
with  Magic 
Lantern  Front. 
Catalogues  free.  Correspondence  solicited, 

JD    PHI  T  9.    Pfi    5  16  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
•  Di  bULI   Ob   OUnU89  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CROOK 


SECURITY  HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Not  a  stitch  in  the  web 
The  hold  of  a  vice 
Not  a  tear  —  Not  a  cut 

Sold  Everywhere  —  Mude  by  Warner  Bros.,  N.  Y .  and  Chicago.  I 

> 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 


jfedi^^ 

Valuable  Presents  to  Ladies 

WHO    WEAR 

DRESSHIELDS. 

To  the  Three  Ladies  in  the  United  States  who  return  to  us  before  MAR  CH  l»t. 
1895,  the  largest  number  of  envelopes  originally  containing  one  pair  of  the  celebrated  I 
C  4.Jf  FIELD  DRESS  SHIELDS,  we  will  give  the  following  presents: 

1st.  The  lady  returning  the  largest  number  will  receive  a  Full  Length  Sealskin 
Sack,  or  $25O  in  Gold. 

3d.  The  lady  returning  the  second  largest  number  will  receive  a  Black  Silk  Dress  ' 
of  fine  grade  arid  quality,  or  $1OO  in  Gold. 

JARKD  H.  CANFIKLD.  3^   The  lady    returning   the  third   largest  number  will  receive  a  Baby's  Outfit, 

or  a   Chatelaine.  Gold  Watch,  or  $5O  in  Gold. 

Th«Tr  I. V /<'//;/,/>  DRESS  SHIELD  is  manufactured  by  our  Patent  Process,  and  is  Seamless,  Odorless 
and  Impervious  to  moisture.     Its  sale  is  greater  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  than  any  other  make  of  Dress 

SlUWf?shail remiire  thosf'pertons  to  whom  awards  are  made  to  certify  that  they  or  their 
friends  really  purchased  the  number  of  our  Shields  corresponding  with  the  envelopes  re- 


i.OTsue  in  every  i^u...*  ut ,  BW™  „ JniteA  States  and  Eiirope.  If  you  prefer 

to  send  direct  to  us,  a  pair  with  an  envelope  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

Canfield  Rubber  Co.,  73  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices:  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 

CL rBS.-Ladies,  induce  your  friends  to  purchase  CANFIELD  DRESS  SHIELDS, 
secure  the  envelopes,  send  them  to  us.  and  receive  the  above  offered  prizes. 
|F:WaHF8RnW!S9IFW^W'lPWWW'lPW^^ 


THE  STAY  THAT  STAYS 


CORAL1NE  DRESS  STAY 


WEARS  FOREVER 
FOREVER  ELASTIC 


In  yard  lengths,  same  as  whalebone, ,  t 
also  short  lengths,  muslin  covered. ' 
Set  for  one  dress  by  mail,  25c.    Sold 
everywhere.    Warner  Bros., makers, 
N.  Y.  and  Chicago. 


Summer    Furnishings 


**,  CLEAN  ^  COOL  ^  CHEAP  ^ 

For  City  or  Country  nothing  is  more  appropriate   for]  the   Summei 
than  Mattings  and  Rugs.      Our  new  importations  of 


Japanese  Mattings  and  Rugs 


Comprise  the  very  latest  things  made,  which  in  combination  produt 
most  beautiful  effects.      If  to  these  be  added  some  of  the 

Furniture  in  Light  Woods 

of  the  new  and   graceful   designs  just  received,  an  harmonious  anc 
satisfying  result  is  achieved. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 


641-647  MARKET  ST. 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 

when  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OVERLANDS. 

APRIL. 

As  Talked  in  the  Sanctum,  Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

Some  Architectural  Effects,  Edwards  Roberts.     With  10  illustrations. 

Education  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  Thomas  R.  Bacon. 

The  Wild  and  Woolly  at  the  Fair,  Ninetta  Eames.     With  21  illustrations. 

Midwinter  Fair  Congresses,  Bernard  Moses. 

Some  Breadwinners  of  the  Fair,  Elizabeth  S.  Bates.     With  17  illustrations. 

The  Lighting  of  the  Fair,  W.  F.  C.  Has  son. 

Is  the  Midwinter  Fair  a  Benefit  ?    James  D.  PJielan. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

Impressions  of  the  Art  Display,  /.  A.  Stanton.     With  8  illustrations. 

The  Mineral  Exhibit,  Edward  H.  Benjamin. 

Going  With  the  Swim,  Phil  Weaver,  Jr.     With  8  illustrations. 

Russia  at  the  Fair,  Nathan  M.  Babad,     With  4  illustrations. 

The  Violets,  Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 

Bulullicoo.     Chapters  VI-XIV.     Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 

Awakening,  Albert  W.  Smith. 

Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 


HE  NEW  BANK  BUILDING  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  Bank  on  Monday,  April  3Oth,  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  mention, 
both  on  account  of  its  perfect  adaptability  for  its  intended  purposes  of  a  bank  and  office  building, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  exponent  and  the  most  faithful  adherent  to  the  Greek  Mediaeval 
style  of  architecture  in  the  city, — its  general  architectural  appearance  being  almost  perfect. 
The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  was  incorporated  and  commenced  business  in  1862,  at  5J3 
California  street ;  a  few  years  later  the  premises  at  the  corner  of  California  and  Webb  Sts.  were  purchased, 
nd  from  that  time  until  the  old  building  was  demolished,  about  a  year  ago,  to  make  room  for  the  present 
imposing  structure,  it  was  used  by  them  for  banking  purposes.  During  the  process  of  construction  of  the 
present  building  the  Savings  Union  occupied  the  old  Wells,  Fargo  Bank  building,  cor.  of  California  and  San- 
some  streets. 

Their  new  structure,  which  covers  a  lot  63  feet  on  California  by  120  on  Webb  street,  is  built  of  Rock- 
lin  granite  and  pressed  brick,  with  ornamental  trimmings  of  terra  cotta  ;  the  entrances  to  bank  and  offices 
are  of  colored  marble.  The  building  has  six  stories,  with  a  high,  well  lit  basement.  The  lower  floor  is 
entirely  occupied  for  banking  purposes ;  the  upper  (sixth)  floor  has  been  leased  in  its  entirety  to  the  Bar 
Association  ;  and  the  other  floors  are  to  be  used  as  offices,  for  which  they  are  well  arranged  and  a  number 
already  occupied. 

The  interior  finishing  and  decoration  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  chaste,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
gaudy  or  vulgar  display  being  noticeable.  The  bank  proper,  which  is  arranged  entirely  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  its  patrons,  is  fitted  throughout  with  curly  and  bird's-eye  maple,  the  frescoing  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  blending  admirably  with  the  light  woodwork  ;  the  upper  floors,  the  entrance  to  which  is  marble, 
and  which  are  reached  by  a  modern  fast-running  elevator,  are  finished  in  antique  oak.  The  rooms  arejlight, 
airy,  and  sunny,  are  fitted  with  steam  heaters,  and  lit  by  electricity  from  a  plant  in  the  basement. 

The  building  is  a  credit  to  the  architect  who  designed  it,  and  to  the  Savings  Union  whose  business  policy 
for  over  thirty  years  has  endeared  it  to  tens  of  thousands  of  depositors,  and  made  it  one  of  our  leading  finan- 
cial institutions. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.1' 


CONTENTS  OF  RECENT  OVERLANDS— Continued. 

MAY. 

As  Talked  in  the  Sanctum,  Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

Egypt  Today,  Jeremiah  Lynch.     With  6  illustrations. 

The  Daughter  of  Pharaoh  to  Bohemia,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.    Illustrated. 

El  Paisano,  Enemy  of  the  Rattlesnake,  Thomas  N.  Moyle. 

The  Point  of  View,  Jeanie  W.  Dougherty. 

Palmistry  in  China  and  Japan,  Stewart  Culin.     With  8  illustrations. 

The  Collie  in  Mendocino,  Lulu  McNab.     With  6  illustrations. 

In  Passing,  Bertha  T.  Bradley. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal : — I.     Military  Advantages  to  the  United  States,  Frank 

L.  Winn.     Illustrated.     II.     The  Political  Aspect,   W.  L.  Merry. 
Outward  and  Visible  Signs. — The  Most  Noble  Conquest  of  Man,  Frank  Nor- 

ris.     Illustrated. 

Love's  Imagery,  J.  Edmund  V.  Cooke. 

King  Solomon's  Mines,  Rounsevelle  Wildman.     With  4  illustrations. 
The  Chinese  Six  Companies,  Fong  Kum  Ngon  (  Walter  N.  Pong.} 
More  Rambles  on  the  Midway,  Cecil  Hammerton.     With  n  illustrations. 
Bulullicoo,  concluded,  Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 
A  Relic  of  the  Missions,  Edward  Hulme. 
The  Enchanted  Mountains,  Kate  P.  Sieghold. 
Some  Books  of  Verse.     Etc.     Book  Reviews. 

'HERE  is  no  more  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  short  vacation 
than  for  a  number  of  friends  to  join  together  in  a  social  jaunt 
throughout  the  country.  This  method  has  been  in  vogue  in 
Europe,  and  is  participated  in  by  the  titled  and  wealthy 
classes.  Such  jaunts  are  usually  through  sections  which 
offer  special  points  of  interest,  and  beautiful  bits  of  scenery. 
In  this  State,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  the  country  and  the  climate 
are  particularly  adapted  for  these  social  jaunts.  The  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railway  runs  through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Russian  River,  Sanel,  and  Ukiah 
valleys.  In  the  valleys  and  throughout  the  mountains  are  many  resorts  at  which 
are  found  health-giving  mineral  springs.  At  this  season  Nature  is  at  her  best ;  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  verdure,  the  valleys  are  green,  and  the  orchards  are  in 
bloom. 

This  Company  offers  special  inducements  to  parties  of  this  description.  They 
will  make  out  routes  through  any  part  of  the  country  on  the  line  and  tributary  to 
the  road,  and  for  any  number  of  days  desired.  Any  description  of  trip,  based  on 
diversity  of  scenery  or  other  consideration,  can  be  secured.  They  will  furnish  a 
ticket  that  will  cover  all  expenses  from  the  departure  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
return  to  it.  Part  of  the  way  will  be  on  the  railroad,  and  part  throughout  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Northern  California,  in  finely  equipped  stages,  with  short  rides 
and  frequent  stops  so  as  to  avoid  fatigue. 

In  connection  with  these  outings,  this  Company  makes  a  special  point  in  favor 
of  parties  of  ladies.  They  can  rest  assured  of  every  courtesy  and  accommodation, 
and  protection  in  every  respect. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  outings  in  California,  and  we  are  confident  our 
people  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Send  5  outside  wrappers  of  either  California  Fruit  or  California 
Pepsin  Chewing  Gum  with  two  2-cent  stamps,  and  we  will  send 
you  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  or  any 
other  of  our  1700  line  books.  Send  for  list. 

J.  P.  PRIMLEY,  CHICAGO. 


u 

Primley's 


California  Fruit 
Chewing  _, 


ft 

DELICIOUS 

CONFECTION 


Makes  the  Breath  Sweet,  Cleans  the  Teeth, 

Aids  Digestion.     No  Heartburn  or 

Dyspepsia  where  it  is  used. 

DON'T  TAKE  A  SUBSTITUTE.  INSISTZON 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Crescent 
Bicycles. 

An  Entirely  New  Line 
for  1894. 

We  are  demonstrating  that  first- 
class  Bicycles  can  be  made  and 
sold  at  the  following  prices  : 


$75 

$50 
$40 


28-inch. 

Ladies'    No. 4    36  Ibs. 
Men's    (No.  1)30  Ibs. 

26-inch. 

Ladles'  (No.5)  32  Ibs. 
Men's    (No. 2:  27  Ibs. 

24-inch. 

Misses'  (No.6)  30  Ibs. 
Youths'  (No.3)  25  Ibs. 


We  are  represented  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE 

On  Application 


WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS,  SSJ^& 


Eat  Bicycles 

_...«     *fe- — 7          ^l^  +f 

WITHOUT  CHARGE. 
A.W.GUMP 
&CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio, 

j  will  send  you  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  Bicy- 
)  oles,  showing  a  saTing  of  from  $20.00  to  *50.00,  or  for 
)  10  cents  they  will  send  you  a  Candy  Bicycle  Transpa- 
)  rcncy,  good  to  eat  but  better  to  hang  in  your  window. 


AtiPrice 


Bleyclflg,  Walrhcs,  dans,  Buggies,  Harness, 
Sewing  Mnchlnes,  Organs,  Pianos,  Safes,  Tool* 
Scales  of  all  Varieties  nnd  KMMI  other  Articles. 
Lists  Free.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


TC 
I  si 


Boy.  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carriage 

complete   with    plated    steel    wheels,    axle, 
d  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.    Made  ofbestmate- 
.1,  finely  fmiilH-d,reliabii\>in<l  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Shipped 
on  10  days'  trial.   FREIGHT  MID;  no  money  required  in 
adrance.  76.IXJO  in  use.   We  are  the  oldest  and  best  known 
concern  ofour  kind,    reliable  aid   responsible    Reference 
Uurnishodatany  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  ire 
^guarantee  to  be  as  represented,  sold  at  tbe  lowest  factory 
/prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


TRESTLE  BOARD 

A  MONTHLY   MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
81.OO  per  a  11  u  11  in  In  advance. 

TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY"  and  "Trestle  Board"  for 
$3-75  per  year. 


MON1R6H  BITOLEI 

at  the  World's   Columbian  Expositioi 
received  a  general  award  for   all 

points,  including 
DESIGN,   WORKMANSHIP,  and   FINISH,! 


Better  ride  a  MONARCH  and  keep  in  front. 
You  can  beat 'em. 

Prices  range  from  $90.00  to  $125.00. 
Weighs  22  to  34  pounds. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

HONARCH    CYCLE   CO. 

Lake  and  Halsted  Sts.,  Chicago,  I 

RETAIL  SALESROOM,  280  Wabash  Avenue. 

C.  P.  GTJYON  CO.,  97  and~9~y  Eeade  St.,  New  Tor 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTING  AND  SALES  AGENTS. 


BICYCLES 

Strictly  High  Grade 
Warranted  One  Year 


GREATEST  HIT  OF  THE  YEAR: 


Gentleman's  high  frame,  machine  of  superb  con- 
struction, fitted  with  G.&J.clincher  tires  and  all  other 
modern  Improvements,  warranted  equal  to  any  bi- 
cycle built ,  regardless  of  price,  at  only  $86.00.  War- 
ranty backed  by  a  Million  Dollar  Company.  Get 
Cata.  "A"  describing  full  line  24, 26  and  28  in.  sizea 
Ladles1  and  Gents'  mailed  free. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co. 

Z  St.,  Indianapolis,  1ml.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


relatively  as  important  as  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
and  to  these  we  devote  probably  more  attention  and 
careful  study  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  bicycle, 
in  order  to  combine  the  utmost  lightness,  durability 
and  elasticity. 

They  are  built  and  tested  to  stand  any  strain. 

Neat  hubs,  hollow  crescent  felloes  of  brazed 
sheet  steel,  light  swaged  wire  spokes,  ingeniously 
attached  by  a  convenient  button-hole  arrangement  to 
the  hub  and  easily  removable,  fitted  with  high-grade 
pneumatic  tires,  either  single  or  inner  tube  as  desired ; 
they  are  altogether  as  nearly  perfect  wheels  as  can 
be  produced  by  human  skill  to-day,  and  are  fully 
guaranteed  against  imperfection  in  every  particular. 


POPE   MFG.  CO. 


Catalogue  of  Columbian  free 
at  our  agencies  or  mailed  for 
tw»  two-cent  stamps. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
HARTFORD 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


TO  Wm.  SAVINGS  BARK 


49TH  SEMI-ANNUAL 
-^STATEMENT  OF 

OF= 

(SAVINGS    AND  COMMERCIAL   BANK) 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DECEMBER  so,  issa 
Capital  Stock  -  $SOO,OOO  Surplus  $72,OOO 

J.  WEST  MAETIN,  President  WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-President  A.  E.  H.  CEAMER,  Cashier 

BOARD   OF    DIRECTORS — 

I.  WEST  MARTIN  WM.  G.  HENSHAW  THOS.  PRATHER  S.  HUFF  R.  S.  FARRELLY 

A    A    MOORE  HIRAM  TUBES  C.  E.  PALMER  H.  W.  MEEK  HERMAN  A.  TUBES 


Rate  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits,  8  per  cent 

This  Bank  has  added  a  Commercial  Department  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  transacting  a  general 
Banking  business  as  a  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  S6.OO. 

Postage  added,  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber,  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 

features. 

«-•••••-• 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS, $2.5O   PER  ANNUM 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THK  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A    JOURNAL   OF  RURAL  INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY,  $.50  A  YEAR.  Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  510  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  "California  Orchard  and  Farm''  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  $3.25. 

CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


•AND 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW, 
Montgomery   Bloelc,  San    Krancisco. 

MONTHLY,   $5.OO  PER  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

We  club  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  California  Bankers'  Magazine,  for  $6.50  per  year.  Subscrip- 
tions may  begin  with  any  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  but  with  the  MAY  number  of  the  California 
Bankers1  Magazine,  because  of  technical  references. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


INGLENOOK  TABLE  WINES  AND  OLD  BRANDIES. 

Tlie  Standard  of  Excellence  and  Purity. 

GROWN   AND   BOTTLED   AT  THE  CELEBRATED    INGLENOOK  VINEYARDS, 
RUTHERFORD,    NAPA   COUNTY,  ^CALIFORNIA. 


ICLARETS. 

ZINFANDEL. 
BURGUNDY. 

SAUTERNE. 
GUTEDEL. 

HOCK. 


BURGER. 


REISLING. 


BRANDY. 


California's     Choicest     Production. 


DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS  : 

John  H.  Magruder,  Washington,  D.  C.;  H.  B.  Kirk  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn  ;  Geo.  B.  Woodman  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia;  Hooper,  McGaw  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  J.  B.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  Wm.  Donoghue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  James  Mc- 
Phillips,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Haley  Grocery  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Macfarlane  &  Co.,  Ld.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.;  Shawhan  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  O.  B.  Cook  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  K.  Clarke,  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Klauber  &  Levi,  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  Dingens  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  C.  Grosjean  &  Co.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

FOR  PRICES  ADDRESS 

INGLENOOK  VINEYARD  AGENCY, 

TCI    Front   Street,    San   Francisco,    California. 


WHY  NOT   NOW? 

'  I  ^HERE  are  many  of  the  readers  of 
-*-  "  The  Overland  "  who  have  not  yet 
secured  one  of  our  booklets  about  the 
food  properties  of  California  grapes, 
(which  we  mail  free  to  any  address.)  It 
costs  but  the  value  of  a  postal  card  to 
obtain  one,  and  you  will  find  it  both  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  Send  your 
address  to  the  California  Grape  Food 
Company,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     It  is    recognized    authority  in    mercantile   and 
financial  circles.     Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  comment' 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  into  the  refined  and  culture< 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  ii 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac 
curacy  and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interestinj 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  free 
dom  from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons: 
It   has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among   a  prosperous   class  of 

readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 

advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  Family  Paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi  -Weekly    Bulletin 

Is  the    regular    Weekly    Bulletin    and    Friday's   issue    of   each    week. 

•  «  » 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

WTHE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 

of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly,  alone,  1,50 

Weekly,  with  Daily  of  Friday,  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  In  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,J|Cal. 

Eastern   office,    No.   90    Potter    Building,    New    York    City. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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BOLTON 

•   •   •  • AND •  •  •  • 

STRONG 


PRINTING 
PLATE 

UFACIURERS 

430PINE-ST 

SANfMNCISCO 


HflLF-TONE 


ENGRflVING 


A  -SPECIALTY 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 


On  which  all 

World's  Championships 

OF 

92  and  '93  were  won. 

Are  the 
strongest 
wheels,  as 
well  as  the 
lightest 
made. 

The  23-pound  road  wheel  and  19  pound  racer  are 
the  firmest,  speediest,saf  est,  lightest  wheels  known. 
TU  DAI  RIP  H  For  Catalogue  address 

JearTn"     are   un-    THE   RALEIGH   CYCLE  CO, 
equaled  for  light-          2O81-3  7th  Ave. 
running  qualities.  New  York, 

Chicago  Office,  289  Wabash  Ave. 


The  Caligraph 
Typewriter- 


Excels  in  wor 
manship,  spe 
and  durability. 

Excels    in    real] 
improvements 
that    go    to    make    a    perfect 
writing  machine. 

Excels    in    design    of    key-1 
board  and   ease  of  manipula- 
tion. 

Excels  in  permanent  align-j 
ment. 

Let    us    send    you    a    cata-| 
logue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  £.  Nay  lor,  19  Montgomery  St.,  Agent, 


Spoons  and  forks  plated  extra  hea\ 
on  the   parts  most  exposed  to  we 
are   the   best   to  buy,   for   they 
longest.  You  can  tell  them  by  a  specia 
mark  stamped   on  the  back,  "XII,'1 
which  is  pronounced 


X2 


««  1847  "=original  quality  Rogers. 
41  XII  "=three  thicknesses  of  silver  or 
places  most  likely  to  wear,  as  illustrated: 


1847  Rogers  Bros  "XII" 


XII     Made  by  the 
Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Always  look  for  the  "Trade  Marks? 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

S  ACRAMKNTO,     LOS     A  N  Q  B  L  K  S 


AND 


SAN      FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTORY 


Benicia  Agricultural  Works, 


Benicia,  Cal, 


Plows,  Harrows, 

Seeders,  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Carts 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 


VEHICLES 


of 


y  Description, 
Kor  City  or  Country. 


imv 

" 
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(  FULL  STOCK  OF  5c.  MUSIC,  j  .Marshall  &  Wendell 


PA 


RRIGGS 

^"^  6Gb PI  AN 


OS 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 


FOR    THEIR 
BEAUTIFUL    TONE, 

EASY    ACTION, 

SOLID    CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANT    DESIGNS    AND    FINISH, 

GREAT    DURABILITY. 
SOLD    ON    EASY    TERMS. 

Old  Instruments  taken  in  Exchange.    Write  for  Cata- 
logue and  Full  Information. 

BR1GGS  PIANO  COMPANY, 

621  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


are    used    in    the 
preparation  of 


&  Co,'! 


iffl  which    is    abso- 
lutely   pure 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical,  costing 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  and  ^ASILT  DIGESTED. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

AGENCIES  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

HOME  OFFICE,  CO.'S  BUILDIN"!,  COPtNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME  STREETS 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


ASSETS,  $3,111,489 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.     WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Vice-President.     B.  FAYMONVILLE,  2d  V.  P.  and  Sect. 
J.  B.  LEVISON,  Marine  Sect.        LOUIS  WEINMANN,  Ant.  Sect.        STEPHEN  D.  IVES,  Genenl  Agt. 


YONDER! 

BRANCH-999  MARKET  STREET. 


NOVELTIES  *  IN  *  MILLI 

THE  WONDER 

Hat,  Kloxver  and   Keathier  Stc 


1024-28   MARKET   STREET. 


